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NOTE 

The Committee issued three questionnaires : (1) for railway police officers, 
(2) for railway officers, and (3) for commercial associations, members of the 
puhlio, do. Tho evidesco hus heen rcpro^ac^d Ja this order. For coarenienaa 
of reference, the evidence of all the witnesses in each class on each question 
has heen collected under that question. The evidence of police officers has 
heen arranged according to the province or administration to which they 
belong, and that of railway officers according to the railway administration 
under which they are employed, while that of commercial associations, members 
of the public, etc., has heen arranged according to the towns or provinces with 
which they are mainly connected. 

For further convenience of reference, the page at which the evidence 
under each question will he found has heen noted in the questionnaires which 
have heen reproduced in full at the commencement of the volume. A small 
subject index has also been prepared and will he found at the end of the 
volume. 




Questions to be answered by Railway Police Officers. 

1, Do you consider ibat tbe system of having the Watob aud Ward establishment under 
the Traffic Department worhs satis^ctorily? If not, what are the defects and ivhat remedies 
•would you suggest ? Do you consider any improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable ? 
(Page 1.) 

S. What is the system- 

la) of checking goods at time of loading, unloading and transhipment; 

{b) of supervising the staff employed in handling goods ; 

(c) of fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(^?) of seal checking, aud j 

(e) of guarding loaded ■wagons in yards and on running trains. 

Do yon consider the systems in force satisfactory? (P.age 9.) 

8. Are the lighting and fencing«in of goods sheds and transhipment sheds satisfactory ? 
(Pago 17.) 

4. Are pilferage or thefts from : — 

(a) goods sheds of goods booked or unhooked ; 

(i) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trains ; and 

(d) passenger trains (luggage hooked or unbooked) frequent on the length of railway 

in your charge and do the railway police take any cognizance of such ease=, or 
measores to prevent such losses ? If not, do you consider that they should 
do so ? (Page 20.) 

5. Are pilferages from consignments of particular classes of goods: — (:i) arms and am- 
munition, (4) fresh fruit, (c) liquor, (d) fish— numerous on the length of railway in your 
charge ? 

What special arrangements arc made for the protection of such consignments? (Page 24.) 

6. Aro reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons made to (he railway 
police for enquiry ? 

What is the system in force 'with regard to the registration and investigation of such 
cases ?, (Page 28.) 

7. How far is such pilferage, as takes place, duo to the act or connivance of tho railway 
staff? (Page 34.) 

8. Aro cases of shortages from •wagons with broken seals registered and investigated as 
thef Is immediately on report being made 7 (Page 86.) 

9. What are tbe arrangements in force regarding seal checking ? What is the strength 
of the special force (if any) told off for this duty, and is it carried out at all stations and 

- cut-posts where there are railway police or only at the boundaries of jurisdictions ? (Page 3b.) 

10. Are railway police sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and 
Ward? If so, please furnish brief particulars of the arrangements so made. If not, what 
measures are taken to prevent thefts from goods trains ? (Page 41.) 

’ 11. Are head constables and constables deputed as train guards with all night trains for 

the protection of passengers and their property ? If so, what is tbe system in force ? How 
many men are employed and for how many hours are they so employed ? Is the system 
effective ? (Page 44.) 

12. Are such guards deputed with day trains ? (Page 48.) 

18. Are oases of forged currency notes received at stations or in cash offices, registered 
by the railway police ? If not, how are such cases dealt with ? (Page 49.) 

14. Is there much unreported loss or crime? If so, why are reports not made ? (Page 50.) 

15» Is railway crime mostly tho work of local thieves ? Where do most offences occur 
ns regards (a) passengers and their luggage, (6) goods (e.y., in stations, at goods sheds, etc.)? 
(Page 54.) 

16. ' Is there any -want of co-operation between the railway and the district police in 
British India or in Native States ? (Page 67.) 

17. Can you iustance any cases of malpractices on the part of railway and police subordi- 
nates which have come under your own immediate observations, and can you suggest any 
measures for checking such malpractices ? (Page 64.) 

18. Under what rules and by whose orders are members of the Railway Police Porce at 
present recruited, transferred, promoted, etc., and do you consider that the system requires 
alteration ? Is the quality of the officers and men satisfactory? (Page 67.) 
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19. Is service in the roilvray pollco popular ? l.s personnel intorcliangeable rvith that 
of the district police ? (Page 72.) 

20. Are there complaints of too frequent transfers of gazetted officers ? (Page 77.) 

21. Have you a system of fixed travelling allowiinco ? If not, are you in favour of such 
a system for officers and men ? (Pags 78.) 

22. Are quarters provided for officers and men ? (Page 80.) 

2.3. Is life in the railway polieo service regarded ns unhealthy ? (Pago 82.) 

24. Arc punishments or rewards more frequent than in the district police ? (Page 84.) 

25. Are you of opinion that the present allocation, strength and working of the police are 
satisfactory? In what particulars, if any, are alterations required ? (Pago 85.) 

26. What railway police reserve is there, and have you any proposals to make regarding 
the sufficiency or allocation of the police reserves on the railway or railways with which you 
are connected ? (Page 90.) 

27. Is there any want of co-oper.ation between the members of the railway siaff and the 
railway police, and are yon aware of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two 
departments ? (Page 93.) 

28. Is any more effective system of liaison possible, e.ff., by deputing railw.ay officers to 
the railway polieo and police officers to the railw.ay temporarily or by employing police officers 
permanently in the claims branch ? (Page 99.) 

29. What arc the principal difficulties encountered in railway police invcstigiitions ? What 
have yon to suggest for their removal ? In particular have 3'ou reason to complain of (1) 
delay in reporting, (2) difficulties due to reference to other jurisdictions, (e.y., district police 
or railway police of another division or province) or to railway authorities ? (Pago 102.) 

SO. Wli.it are tlie rules regarding the investigation of c.iscs occurring within railway 
limits and providing for the to-oporation of the district police in the investigation of such 
cases? Are these rules satisfactory ? (P.ige 110.) 

ftl. What is the present rule defining the limits of railivny police jurisqiction and do you 
consider it satisfactory ? (Page 113.) 

32. Have you any system for the special training of railw.ay police officers and men? 
Do you think such a system is likely to give useful results? (Page 117.) 

33. Have you a special detective staff ? If so, describe its organisation ? Do yon consider 
this system likely to improve detection ? (Page 1 19.) 

34. What arc the arrangements in force for the prosecution of railway cases ? Arc they 
satisfactory ? (Page 124.) 

85. The railway police arc at present organised on a provincial basis. Would any other 
system of organistition in your opinion he an improvement on this, c.y., [a) impcrialisation, (i) 
an organization which would take the railway system as the unit and make the Superintendent 
of Police for most purpo.'os the Head of a Railway Department, (c) a system under which the 
railway police were amalgamated with the district police. (Page 127.) 

36. Are the railw.ay police liable to he called on to provide special guards in times of 
unrest, strikes, etc.? If so, can such arrangements be made without interfering prejudicially 
with the general work of the railw.ay police? (Page 138.) 

.37. How arc the Superintendents' charges distributed in your province ? (Page 140.) 

38. Have j'ou any further suggestions to make on matters germane to , the present 
enquiry? (Page 141.) 


Questions for Railway Officers. 

1. How are the members of the Watch and Ward establishment appointed and super- 
vised? (Page 147.) 

2. Prom what castes are the men drawn, and is any enqnirv’ as to character made before 
appointment? (Pago 150.) 

3. Is an improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable ? (Pago 153.) 

4. Do you consider that the sj’stem of having the Watch and Ward cst.ablishmont nndcr 

toe T raffic Departmeut works satisfactorilj' ? If not, what arc the defects and what remedies 
would j'ou suggest ? (Page 166.) ■ - 

3. What is the system ; 

(a) of checking goods .at time of loading, unloading and transhipment ; 

[1) of supervising the staff employed in handling goods j 
(c) of fastening and sealing wagons; 

(f'l of seal checking, and 

{e) of guarding loaded wagons in y.ards and on running trains. 
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■ Do you consider fclie systems in force satisfactory ? (Page 164.) ' ' 

6. Are the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds and transhipment sheds satis- 
factory? (Page 175.) 

7. Are pilferages or thefts from ; 

. (fl) goods sheds of goods hooked or unhooked ; 

(4) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trainsj and 

(d) passenger trains (luggage hooked or unbooked) frequent on yonr railway, and' do 

i the Railway Police take any cognizance of such cases, or measures to prevent 

such losses? If not, do you consider fiat they should do so? (Page 179.) 

8. Are pilferages from consignments of particular classes of goods -(alarms and ammu- 
nition, (4) fiesh fruit, (c) liquor, (d) fish, numerous on yeur railway? What if any special 
arrangements are made for the protection of such consignments ? (Page 189.) 

9. Are reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons made to the 
railway police for enquiry ? if not, how are such cases dealt with, and what is the system 
of investig-ation in cases investigated by the railway authorities ? "What are the main diffi- 
culties encountered ? (Page 195.) 

10. What is the difference between the arrangements made for the safety of : — 

(a) goods at owner’s risk, and 

(4) goods carried at railway risk ? (Pago 202.) 

11. How far is such pilferage as takes place due to the act or connivance of the railway 
staff ? (Page 204.) 

12. Is there any want of co-opersition between different departments of the same railway 
or between different railways in regard to claims ? (Page 208.) 

1.8. Arc you of opinion that the present allocation, strength and working of the police on 
your railway arc satisfactory ? In what particulars, if any, are alterations required, in yonr 
opinion ? (Page 212.) 

14. Is there any want of co-operation hctwce.n the members of the railway staff and the 
railway police, and are you awaro of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two 
departments ? (Page 221.) 

15. Is any more effective system of liaisnti possible, e.g., by deputing railway officers to 
tho railway police and police officers to the railway temporarily or by the employment of police 

‘officers in the claims branch of the Traffic Department ? (Page 226.) 

16. Is any system of rewards in force in the Claims Department, e. g., are rewards given 
for recovery of goods : — 

(a) in proportion to the Value of goods recovered ; 

(4) onfc of the suras set apart by tho railway administration to cover claims, 

(e) out of fines ? (Page 230.) 

17. Are fines imposed as punishments by the railway authorities in cases where negligence 
or connivance in regard to losses is proved or suspected ? (Page 2.81.) 

18. Is there much unreported loss or crime ? If .so, why are reports not made ? (Page 233.) 

19. The Bail way Police are at presect organised on a provincial basis. Would any other 
system of organization, in your opinion . be an improvement on this, e.g., (o) imperialisation, 
(4) an organization which would take the railway system as the unit and make the Superin- 
tendent of Police for most purposes the Head of a Railway Department; (c) a system under 
which the Railway Police would bo amalgamated with the District Police. (Page 236.) 

20. Can you give any instances of malpractices on the part of railway or police subordi- 
nates which have come under your own immediate observation ? and can you suggest any 
measures for cheeking snoh malpractices? (Page '245.) 

21. Have yon any suggestions to make on any other points germane to the enquiry ? 
(Page 248.) 


Questions to be answered by Trades Associations, members of the public, 

etc. 

1. What is the number of members of your Association ? (Page 253.) 

2. Are the members firms or individual members of firm ? (Page 253.) 

3. In what classes of consignments are the members mainly interested ? (Pago 358.) 

4. In what classes of consignments arc complaints of pilferage, theft or shortage most 
common ? and on what Railway ? (Page 256.) 
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6. Are these consignments mainly eent (1) by passenger train OT goods train, (2) at 
llailway risk or owner’s risk ? (Page 259.) 

6. Are complaints increasing in number ? If so, can any explanation bo given ? (Pago 203.) 

7. If complaints aro common, bavo you any suggestions as to the measures wbiob should 
be adopted to give greater security ? (Pago 2C8.) 

8. Do you consider that goods stations arc adequately lighted and fenced ? (Pago 475.) 

9. At what stage do you suspect that pilferages, etc., arc generally made ? (Pago 277.) 

10. Do you send your own meu to book the consignments, see them into the wagon, 
and take delivery ? (Page 282.) 

11. Have you any compl.iints about specific malpracticc.s, e. y,, pressure brought to give 
clear receipt without examination of goods, etc. ? (Pago 285.) 

12. Have you any suggestions to make about the arrangements for the safety of 
passengers 7 (Page 280.) 

18. Do you consider that the treatment and investigation of claims is satisfactory ? 
Is there any special complaint as to particular classes of claims ? Are claims promptly dealt 
with ? (Page 292.) 

14. Have you any suggestions to make for the improvement of the methods ofdcah'nc 
with claims ? (Page 299.) 

15. Have you any other suggestions to make germane to the inquiry ? (Pago 302.) 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY RAILWAY POLICE OFFICERS, 


Question No. 1. — Do yoit consider that the system of having the Watch and 
Ward estaUishment under the Traffic Department works satisfactorily/ 

- Jf not, iohaf are the defects and what remedies tcould you suggest ? Do 
you consider any improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable. 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, -was of opinion that tiiere feliould be a separate 
Jlailwav Departir.ent for Watch and Ward under a superior officer, with travelling Inspectors 
and Jemadars. Appointments, punishment and general control should be ,iu his hands. The 
existing arrangement on most railways w.as very unsatisfactory. There were many com- 
plaints that members of the Watch and Ward were commonly utilised for other duties. 
As far ns possible, military pensioners should be employed. Improvement was chiefly a 
question of expense, 

Mr Bcglie, Lepuiy Inspector-Ocncral, considered that the Watch and .Ward staff was 
undermanned and inadequately paid with the result that a great deal of pilferage was done 
by the staff. The lighting arrangements were inadequate even at stations like Aloghal 
Serai Allahabad, Cawnpore and Tundla, so that even with a larger staff, the protection of . 
wagons could not be satisfactory. What was required was a strong staff, a better-paid 
staff and, if possible, a responsible official at their head. The department ought to be under 
some responsible officer of the railway who should welcome suggestions from the head of the 
railway police. 

Mr Aeoeh, Superintendent of Police, considered that in big yards the Watch and Ward 
should be under the railway. Pensioned sepoys were a satisfactory class but the majority of 
indin’cnons coolies w'ere criminals. A special officer not below the rank of Assistant 
Traffic Snperintendent should be solely in charge. It was impossible for station masters in 
lar^e yards like those at Lucknow, Saharanpui, Moradabad and jMoghal Serai to exercise any 
efficient supervision, it w.as difficult for the present low class chowkidar to make out his 
case ao-ainst other members of the yard staff who were also subordinates of the station 
master" The station master was a transportation officer in the main and would not willingly 
tnterta'iu charges of theft against bis staff. The watch and ward staff urgently needed an 
officer to fight their battles for them. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Bailway Police, stated that the present staff was inefficient. 
Railway* chow’kidars were underiiaid and were on duty for too many hours at night. A’.c- 
Jemadars and fj-Army sepovs .should bo employed and should be under the supervision of a 
European Sergeant at large stations. The whole force should bo under a gazetted officer 
belonging to the railway or railway police, prelerably the latter. ^ 

Mr Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, considered that there should be a 
senaratc’ department of the railway under the District Traffic Superintendent with separate 
Inspectors to supervise the thatch and Ward. ’ He recommended the employment of 
Ann}’ pensioners. 

Inspector Macleod suggested a separate department under the railway. 

Inspector Murphy sugirested that there should bts a separate supervising staff controlled 
liv the District Traffic Superintendent peisonally, or by one of his Assistants. The staff 
should have nothing to do with station masters. If the W.xtch and Ward establkhiceut 
were transterred to the railway police, matters would not improve, 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Bailway Police, was of opinion that the system was very 
unsatisfactory. No reliable supervision or control was exercised over the stuff. Chowkidara 
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turned up late for duty and absented themselves with impunity. Tlie distnbution of duties" 
•was left to the station master’s elerkj but an examination for instance at Aloghal Serai 
•would show that be merely maintained a list of ^liowkidars and did not aiTOnge the duties 
at all. The Jemadar of the chowkidars did not distribute bis force to the best possible 
account instead of 10 men in the yard only 2 would be found. The others would be in tbo 
. station master’s office, the parcels office and the luggage office. Thefts occurred fregucn My 
during the duty of particular chowkidars without their being taken to task. The 1 rathe 
Department which controlled the chowkidars had little knowledge of the numerous tnefts 
reported and less interest in the matter, regarding it solely as an evil with which the Go-vorn- 
meiit Railway Police should deal. The efficiency of the latter was usually 3 udged by t^ir 
faliire to de.al successfully with yard thefts, but thej' had no control over the staff. _ The 
obvious remedy was to make over the Watch and Ward system cn bloc to the Railway lolice. 
Additional police should be appointed for the purpose. Railing this, a better class of 
chowkidars, ca^-mditary men, should he appointed with better pay and prospects. Adequate 
lighting and fencing-in of yards was also an urgent necessity. 

Inspector Farrant was of opinion that an inferior class of men was employed and that 
supervision was practically non-existent. Ho suggested that the Watdi and Ward should ho 
placed under the control of the Railway Police provided that the Railway Authorities made 
better fencing and lighting airangements and that the pay of the staff was considerably 
increased. A superior class of man should be enlisted such as military or police pensioners. 

Frosecniinp Inspector Khaitat Noli stated that the strength •w.'is insufficient and the 
class of men unsuitable. Gurkhas and retired sepoys or other Government servants of the 
same status should be appointed with better pay and prospects. Transfers should he made 
after every 12 months. The appointment of local men should be avoided. There should he 
a Jemadar or daffadar over every 12 chowkidars and 1 Watch and Ward Inspector over the 
whole force. The Inspector’s duty would he to maintain a register of attendance and to 
dehail the duties of Jemadars and the men under him and to ace that they were carried out. 
Every big station should have 1 Inspector and sm.all stations should be grouped under such 
, an official. The duties of chowkidars and Jemadars should not be more than 6 hours at a 
time. Railway Police Constables should not bo entrasted with Watch and Ward duties, 

, 'J'here was the danger of cases failing in court in the absence of witnesses independent of the 
Police. Courts placed more reliance on other witnesses than on the Police. The Police could 
make surprise visits when necessary, but the responbihility of watching the goods should 
remain with the Railway Department. ^ 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz considered that ex-Army sepoys or a good class of men of any 
community would be more reliable and useful than the present stnC ; hut such mon should 
not be kept at any station for more than a year. 

Pearey complained of lack of supervision over the Watch and 

Ward staff and stated that the arrangement of duties was invariably left in the hands of 
station masters’ clerks who had no experience or aptitude for siicli work. Tho Watch and Ward 
-establishment should either bo pl.aoed under the Police or under a Non-Commissioned Army 
.officer. The class of men reoruite'd was also very inferior. Men who had served the best 
part of their lives ehewhere were enlisted. They were generally unreliable, and with the 
inadequate pay they received and the great amount of temptation that presouted itself before 
them while doing their duty and their physical inrapacity to defy tliieves, the}' easily fell in 
. with the local bad characters. To ensure good work it was necessary — (I) that they should bo 
given a living wage, (2) that they should be enlisted from men of high caste and proper onquiry 
sliould he made regarding their oliaraofer ; and (3) a standard of height and chest measure- 
ment and medical examination should be insisted upon. 

Bombay. 

Mr. lobertson, Inspect or-0 eneral of Poi{ce, thought that at the basis of the matter 
was the responsibility of the Railway Companies for the safely of the goods in their charge. 
The existing division of responsibilities between the Police .and the Railway Companies repre- 
sented by the classification “ Ciime and Order” and “Watch and Ward ” was sound in 
principle and should he maintained. The duties included in these terms were set out in detail 
in paiagiaph 48 of the Report of the Railway Police Committee, 1907. It was not necessary 
to revise the definitions except in ths case of guarding i-unning goods trains. Ho suggested 
that the staff should he properly org.anised and a system of lirogrcssive pay instituted. A' 
lower Supervisory staff of Havildars and Jemadars and a higher supervisory staff of Insnectora 
should he appointed. _ Control should be removed from station masters and handed ever 
entirely to the District Traffic Superintendent who would work tliroiigh liis staff of 
Inspectors. It should he a Railway sen ice and the Police should have no control Seal ’ 
checking should be one of the duties of the i-eformed Watch and Ward staff. Ho thought 
t,hat the guarding of goods while in motion was as much the duty of the Watch and Wardens 
was the guarding of them while lying in goods sheds. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, -was of opinion that the Watch and Ward staff 
should be made independent of other departments and placed under a Superinlendt-ut attached 
to the Claims Department. The Watch and Ward staff would not be satisfactory until Ihev 
were adequately paid, organised and supervised, . • . ^ 
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Ilf, O’Brien, Superiniendent of Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, said 
that it was nnsatisfactoiy to have one agency to prevent and another to delect. Tl ere was no 
proper supervision of the Watohand Ward and he would unify control of Watch and Ward and 
Police. Station ma'sters had too much to do to spare time for supervision. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Mathoays, stated that 'the system of having the Watch and Ward estab- 
lishment under the TralEo Department did not work satisfactorily. Men past work were 
enlisted, and no enquiry was made as to their antecedents with the result that in some cases 
eif-oonvicts were entertained. The Watch and Ward should he placed under Police supervision 
and better pay should be given. At present under the Traffic Department no notice wa;? 
taken of Police reports. A reformed Watch and Ward might enquire into missing goods cases 
and report to the Superintendent of Police. An experienced Traffic Officer might be appointed 
Superintendent of the Watch and Ward. 

Sub-Inspector liege agreed with Mr. Austin's remarks. 

Mr. Ouider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency and now 
IFatch and Hard Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, slated that 
ho did not think that the system was satisfactory. The principal defects v/ere (1) the 
haphazard method of appointing w,itchnien without regard to their caste, age, physical or 
mental condition or character, (-2) the entire absence of any efficient supervision over their 
woik. The supervision exercised by the Traffic staff was praotio.ally «f7 due chiefly to the 
inability of the staff to spare time, besides attending to their other and more important 
duties. The Watch and Ward should be made a separate department of the Pailw.ay 
under a responsible head with assistants to supervise the work. A better class of men, 
preferably cr-miUtmy men, should be employed on a better wage and the staff should be 
provided with quarters and uniform. 'J’he hours of duty wtiieh at present were 12 at a 
stretch should be reduced. He had been appointed temporarily as Superintendent of the 
'Watch and Ward on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and was at present 
collecting material to submit piopnsals for its organization and working. A small -begin- 
ning had been made by employing an Inspector and several Head Watchmen .and Watchmen 
at Baroda marshalling yard with jurisdiction as far as Ahmedabad in the north and Bombay 
in the south. Tlio results for the hi iof period that the system had been working had been 
encouraging, the number of thefts from wagons, chiefly in Baroda marshalling yard, having 
diminisheti. IHs idea was that there should be a snffieient number of watchmen at each 
station effectively to guard all the goods sheds, yards, platforms and wherever shunting 
and other handling of goods took place. ■ He saw no objection to obaukidars of all deparlmonts 
being organized into one force for each railway. The class of men now obtained was not 
'satisfactory. When there was a v.'icanoy some one said that the applicant was his brother 
and he was appointed at once. No enquiry was made about his character. A sufficiently 
largo number of ej;-military men was now available. They had been accustomed to dis- 
cipline and had more sense of responsibility than the ordinary chankidar. At the some 
time he would not exclude local men altogether, becanse they were very useful, . having a 
knowledge of the people and of the surrounding country. It was essential that the staff 
should bo provided wi.h quai-tcrs, otherwise there was sure to bo discontent. At some stations 
where watchmen wore included in the menial staff they were provided with quarters but 
a large number of them were not so provided and did not even live at the station where 
they were employed. The men iroiild bo liable to transfer. The lowest unit would vary 
according to the size of the yard and the location of the station and would depend on the 
■ length and number of stations intervening. A duffadar or havildar might be appointed 
to look after 10 or 16 stations or if they wore unimportant, the number might be increased. 
There were chankidars at most stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
hut at many there were only one or two men. It would be nccessaiy under the new scheme 
to arrange for the supervision of these men by travelling inspectois and daffad.irs. One 
feature of tbe new soherao had been to reraovo tho control of the Watch and Ward, from 
the hands of tho station staff. The reasons that led to this change were that the station 
staff never paid any attention to tho Watch and Ward nor were they able, to do 
so. Station Masters’ time wus taken up in attending to business in the 
station and on tho platform. They had not the time to go to the yard to see whether 
tho watchmen wore on the alert or whether they were present or not. Chauki- 

, dars were supposed to bo on duty in the . goods sheds and yards, but actually they wont 
to a corner and went to sleep. The hours of duty were too long to expect any reasonable 
man to keep himself aw.ako being from C o’clocK in the evening to 6 o'clock in the 
, morning. One man had to look after h.alf a mile of yard where hundreds of wagons were 
being shunted up and down. It stood to reason that he could not effectively supervise all 
that was taking place during tho shunting operations. Another reason for the change was 
the feeling that men would he bettor watchmen if removed from the control of the station 
. staff, because tho Indian Station Master utilized them on 4uty for which they- wore never 
intended, for instance, as bouse orlerlio.s. One man was found serving as a panuoala. Fe 
Ii.id not heard any reason given that there would bo less risk of-their colluding with tbe station 
stiff in regard to thefts and- pilferages if removed from their control, but from his own 
pirsonal experience he believed that there w.as a great deal of. collusion between tho sl-ation 
staff and chaukidaro in regard to the proceeds of thefts. Station Masters got supplies of 
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fliini^a they cencrally and ''^hen the chaxifcidars siipplica tnem tney enjoyea a certain 

amount of jmmunitv from discipline. They looked after their own interests as well. With 
reirard to the su^o-estion that if a well disciplined force were instituted it might be possible 
foment down the” staff, he thought that later some attempt mitrht be made in that dh'ectioa 
when, things had improved, but he did not think that it would be possible in the beginning. 
On the contrary, it would be necessary to increase the staff. It would be neces-'ary to put 
the men into uniform and to arm them with a weapon, say the clharia used in Gujerat 
wliich had a sort of bill hook at the end of a long stick. It was a very formidable weapon. 
The men must have soraetbing with wliich to defend themselves in the case of attack by armed 
men. In reply to a question whether it was proposed to enlist the men under any Act, he stated, 
that there was no enactment under wbich the men could be enlisted but he thought it very 
dc.sirahlc that there should be some sort of authority or power to arrest, and for superior 
officers, to make scaTcbes. The men of course bad certain powers of arrest under the Rail- 
yvav Act, like any other Railway servant, but as regards the question of arresting men out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Railway, they ought to be vested with some legal authority and 
made additional policemen under the Police Act. There was such a provision in the local 
Police Act. They should be given jurisdiction in the adjoining areas as it might be necessary 
to follow up cases and make inquiries and oven make searches. They ought to have power 
to search without waiting for the local police. The headman of the village was very often 
the receiver of stolon properly purloined from the railway. He was averse from rendering 
anv assistance and would put all sorts of difficulties in the way of- the ‘ railway investiga- 
ting staff. Promptness was everything in an inquiry and these men should have the power 
of arrest- and making searches. With regard to the suggestion that the provision in the 
Bombay City Police Act under which the Police were entitled to arrest a man who was in 
possession of property under suspicious circumstances (the onus of proving that he was 
innocent being on the man "who was arrested) should be applied to the Railways he thought 
that the idea was excellent. It was intended that he should look after the whole of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India line, both metre gauge as well as broad gauge. The 
charge would be unwieldy for one man to supervise effectively and he thought that an 
assistant would be necessary. In the first instance he would ask for a Policeman because 
lie w-os more accustomed to exercise supervision orer disciplined men, but when the force- 
Twis placed on a permanent footing he did not think that it should necessarily be officered by 
Policemen. 


Ahmedahad, 

yl/r. Filzpatricl-, now Catering Superintendent, Bomlap, Baroda and Central India Bail- 
icay but formerly an Inspector in the Railway Police, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward 
should bo done by the Police because under the present system those responsible for Watch and 
Ward lacked (i) the power to summon, (ii) the power to search. Detection was absolutely 
eliminated in these circumstances. Bethought that appointments in the Watch and Ward 
should either be made pensionable or that the .advantages of the Pj-ovident Fund should be 
extended to them so that some hold could be secured over the members. If the Watch and 
"Ward were properly run the Railways could prevent crime but tliey would never be able- to detect 
it. Every Traffic Inspector should be a police officer and lie should have the power to search 
and to summon. He should work under the Superintendent of Podee who would be entirely 
responsible for the Watch and Ward, 

2Lr. Lttlhilhai Hargovindas, Pnhlic Prosecutor, Gojlhra {Panch Mahals), mentioned that 
during 1920 he had been employed to prosecute many railway theft cases in the Panch 
(M.ahals, the value of property stolen totalling about 7 lacs, chiefly from consignments from the 
Egerlon and Dhariwal .^lills to Dohad and Jekot. They were all goods train thefts while- 
the tra.in was in motion. He was of opinion that in many of these cases the watchmen were 
concerned as they were in touch with the thieves in the surrounding villages. He 
did not .agree that the increase in thefts was solely due to the rise in prices. He ascribed 
the increase a great deal to the notion held by the Police tli.at their responsibility had ceased 
after the system of watch and ward by the Railw.ay was instituted in 1911. The main thiiio- 
was supervision and that they did not gst now-a-days. Station Masters sat in their bungalou^ 
and never gave an eye to the watchmen. 

Inspector Garsirle on special duty with, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
as ll'atch and JParil Inspector, stated that the Watch and Ward should be organised as a 
separ.ato department under a railway officer. A European with Police experience '’should con- 
trol the members of the Watch and Ward. His duty as Watch and Ward Inspector was to keep 
the whole Watch and W ard staff awake, which was most essential beeaase most of the thievino- 
that was going on was being done by railway servants in the larger yards and this had been 
going on simply because nobody had been keeping the Watch and Ward awake- The number 
of the Watch and Ward was insufficient at largo stations. He had not arrived at any con- 
clusion ns to the criterion which should be adopted for fixiug the strength of the Woteh and' 
M ard, which depended very largely on circumstances. One man was sufficient if alert, to 
guard both sides of wagons. The quality of the Watch and Ward was fairly satisfactory. He 
was enlisting cj-soldiers who had been demobilised, but not pensioners, as the latter were too 
old as a rule. . 
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Madras. 

None of the witnesses considered the system satisfactory. The main defects mentioned 
were : — (/) the right type of man was not appointed, (3) the supervision was inadequate. 

ATr. Thomas, the Inspector-General, said that the head wateliman was not a person of ' 
sufficient authority and, to have the station master as "the executive head, was the worst' 
possible arrangement. The station master did nothing whatever to stop pilferage. ' He had 
known a station master object to a suggestion from a policeman that he should do something 
to stop it. The general pay in hfadras was Rs. 15 whiuh was quite insufficient. An improve- 
ment in the class of men was neeessar}-; the type of men employed in the Police being satis- 
factory. Greater scrutiny regarding their antecedents was also necessary. The hours of work 
should be greatly curtailed. At present the average watchman worked from dusk till dawn. 
He thought that it would be advisable to place the watch and ward under Police control, some- 
thing on the line of the arrangements existing in the Kolar Goldfields. There ought to be 
one European supervising officer. 

Mr. Bannyngton,' Deputy Inspect or- General , Criminal Investigation Department, said 
that more responsibility for crime should be put on the 'Vl'^atch and Ward. The Police did 
not supervise them officially, but in practice they did when thefts were bad. 

' Mr. TFinclle, Superintendent, Railway Police, Trtchinnpoly, suggested that if it were not 
possible to put the Police in control the Watch and Ward should be encouraged to have a greater 
sense of responsibility by granting them gratuities and extending to them the advantages ot 
the General frovident Eund. The railways would probably raise objections as these suggestions 
if adopted would mean a great increase in expenditure. A third possibility would be to get a 
business man to take over the whole thing on contract. Enquiries into antecedents should be 
made through the Railway Police. He had known of cases m which the South Indian Rail- 
way had employed dismissed policemen as watchmen. __ 

Inspector Uoraisamy suggested that the Watch and Ward should be made to deposit a 
certain sum in advance. This system had been tried with success in the Madras and Southern 
hlahratta Railway. Men of better physique and better sense and younger- men were required. 
At present ordinary street coolies who were past work were recruited. 

Inspector Krishnayya suggested shorter liours. 


Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah, stated that the system, as at 
present worked was far from satisfactory. Till quite recently the men were miserably paid. 
Their pay was increased lately but an incremental system should be introduced. The staff 
was undermanned, overworked and ill-organised. In Asansole and Bandel 2.5 and 33 per cent, 
of the men were convicted in spfecific cases of theft during 1920. He bad to employ detectives 
and extra men for patrols before he could get things right at Asansole but had got good inform- 
ation by paying for it. At Asansole the yard was surrounded by a criminal population. A separate 
Watch and W ard Dei)artment should be created with an officer at its head immediately subordi- 
nate to the General Traffic Manager, with assistants at selected places on tlie line. The force 
should be organised on military or police lines with proper hours for duty and rest. There 
should be a reserve under a subordinate officer for duty at places where outbreaks of thefts occur- 
Terl. The alternative was to place the duty of the Wateh and Ward in the hands of the Police 
but he was not in favour of this idea, „ 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Sealdah, mentioned that the Watch 'and 
Ward jemadars who were eir-sepoys were too old. As the' watchmen were drawn from the 
same class as the menials they were afraid to report them. There should be more tfa’-soldieis. 

Inspector D. H. MuMerjee stated that a'committee was appointed some time ago to 
enquire into the Watch and Ward system at- Howrah. The membeis were all experienced 
subordinate officers of the raiiw'aj' and they were unanimous in condemning the organisation. 
In his opinion the best arrangement would be for the Police to take over the Watch and Ward 
duty and to do away with the present system. At present the Police were responsjble for the 
detection of crime hut the prevention was entrusted to a different organisation. From the 
Police point of view this aiTangement was faulty. The Police did the Wateh aud Ward on the 
jetties of the Port Trust and thefts were less common there. 

Inspector S. C. Banerjee said that the hours were loo long aud there should be an efficient 
supervising staff. 


Assam. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that the Watch and Ward should remain under Ilia 
Railway Authorities. 

Mr. Giles, Superintend ent, Kailway Police, stated that the question of Watch and Ward 
was considered by the Railway and Police authorities with special reference to Chittagong jetties 
between the years 1910 and 1912 when the Railway was altogether opposed to l^olice control 
except under conditions which would have nullified the advantages from the point of view of 
the Police Department. As regards the general question of Watch and "Ward the Railway 
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\rould oppose apy suggestion to replace their men by the Police under purely Police control 
It would lead to difficulties, and perpetual quarrelling if the Watch and Ward'-at railway stations 
were done by Bailway chowkidars under ' Police supervision. Special training of constable 
would also be necessary befoie it could be done with good results. It would then lead to the 
dolfction of malpractices on the part of railway subordinates as well as on the part of police 
themselves. 

Inspector Si/ed Hasltmafullalt did not consider the system s.atisfaotory. The_ number of 
the Watch and Ward should be increased and there should be an independent supervising officer. 
They should be enlisted from a better class of men and no iniBcellaneons duty such as fetching 
water, making purchases in the bazar, etc,, should be imposed upon them. 

Inspector Vpendra Chandra Deb was of the same opinion. 


Bihar and Orissa, 


Mr. EzecJnel, Superintendent, liailwap ToUee, Patna, stated that the syotem of having 
the V\’'ntch and Ward under the Traffic Department was satisfactory but the following defects 
existed: — (a) The number of chowkidars was too small to hoof any pr.aotie.al use. [h) The 
chowkidars were poorly paid and were not given the benefits of the Provident Fund, (c) They 
were enlisted without 'any enquiry being made ns to theh' ch.iracter and past history, 
{d) There was no supervision. There should be a dafadar over ca’cry group of 10 chowkidars. 
Chowkidars should bo eligible for promotion to the post of dafadar and men doing tho 
Work of dafadars should be given better p sts in the 'JVaffic Dopartincut. Better working 
would probably be obtained if the Watch and Waid were placed under the Police. 

Mr._ Cook, Superintendent, Ratltcay Police, Kharagpur, did not consider that the 
system, was satisfactory. The men employed were of low class and were ill-p.iid and had no 
training. They personally committed thefts of foodstuffs. Pensioned sepoys would probably 
be the best men to employ. 

Babn P, D. Misra, Depulg Superintendent of Police, considered tho system satisfactory 
except for supervision. He suggested the appointment of a special staff for the purpose. 
Supervision and chocks by station masters and goods clerks were nominal. Gurkhas and 
retired military men had proved a failure as. chowkidars. Ho quoted his experience at Asansol 
where after a short time they became receivers. Tho present class was suitable if paid sufficiently 
and properly supervised. They should not be allowed to remain at one station for any length of 
time and should be severely punished for negligence and handsomely rewarded for good work, . 

Inspector Indar Sen Sachar did not consider that the present systoro was satisfactorj^ 
for the following reasons : — {a) An unsatisfactory class of men was recruited, {b) Want of 
discipline and indefinite nature of duties, (c) Unlimited terms for which a chowkidar was posted 
at different stations. Transfers of chowkidars depended entirely on their ability to keep 
the establishment clerks in the office of the District Traffic Superintendent in a good humour. 
Owing to their position under tho .Station iMaster it tho latter happened to be slack or 
dishonest, which was the rule rather than the exception he had to connive at what tho 
chowkidars did to supplement their small pay. {’ It is an open secret that no chowkidar pays 
for his food but helps himself from the stock of booked and unbooked consignments in 
the goods shed which are in his cliai'ge.” The Railway Police should not undertake the 
Watch and Ward of railway property as that system had been condemned, but each 
Railway District should have a Watch and Ward Department and chowkidars should be 
recruited in consultation with the Superintendent of Kailw.ay Police. A mixed class of men 
should be recruited, preferably e.r-soldiers and Gurkhas. Chowkidars should not remain at 
stations for longer than a year. For every ten stations there should he a dafadar whose 
duty should be the supervision of the work of chowkidni's. Aboro him there would he a 
Sergeant under orders of the District Tiaffic Superintendent, who would beresponsiblo for the 
supervision of the Watch and Ward staff in his jurisd otiou and would be constantly on tour. 
The railway authorities should either take the loan of an officer of the rank of Sub-Inspector 
of Police from the Police Dep.artment or at least appoint men of that status and qu.'ilification 
inthepost. The Watch and Waid staff should not be nnder station masters. The number of 
chowkidars to be employed at a particular st.ation should be fixed in consultation with the 
Superintendent of Police, and when traffic conditions demanded tho District 'rraffio. Superin- 
tendent should augment this number from a small reserve. The practice. of starimi masters 
employing temporary local men in vacancies and reporting the matter to the District Traffic 
Superintendent for approval should be abolished. 

Inspector Fouzdar Marain Knar was not in favour of the present system, tho defects 
being (1) Insufficient staff. _ (2) Nature of supervision. (3) Underhand practices. 
(4) Poor pay. (5) No verification of _ char acter. The force should be under tho control of 
the Police for the sake of better discipline. Chowkidars should have a chance of risinn' to 
the post of dafadar, constable and even head-constable in tho case of good work. If possiblo, 
ea'-Army men should be recruited. At present there was no control over the ^Yorking of 
chowkidars. If they went to sleep in the yai'd when supposed to be on duty there was 
nobody to take them to task. They imagined that their duty was simply to report to th6 
station master on duty when they found any seal broken in the yard. 
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Central Provinces. 

' ITr, Beiffhton, Iitspcclor-General of Folict, did not consider that the system worted 
satisfactovily. I’he remedy was to enforce responsibility on the Traffic Department. Four- 
fifths of the crime reported arose from defective supervision. The pay of the upper subordinates 
of the Traffic Department was insufficient to keep them from temptation. Kaitway Companies 
paid enormous sums annually ill compensation for goods lost or stolen and if a really substan- 
tial salary was given it would result in a corresponding decrease in compensatory expenditure, 
enormous saving of time and work and loss to merchants, 

[1) Messrs. Hurst, (8) Maplerrp, (3) Glacl-an, (4) Sharif Muhammad Khan, (5) Mazhar 
Naqi, and (6) Faij Nath Kaula, all thought that the present system was unsatisfactory. 

Defects specified were ; — 

(a) Inadequate control (1), (3) and (i). 

(4) Lack of supervision (1), (4) and ^6). 

(e) Poor quality — 

(i) Old and feeble (4); (5). • ‘ • 

(u) Bad characters (4), ^5). 

(tit) Poor class (2), (3). 

(d) Men were local men and were kept too long in one place (5) , 

(e) Hours were too long (5). 

Suggestions mentioned were : — ^ 

(a) Employ pensioners (3). ^ 

[i) Put Watch and Ward under Police permanently (5) or temporarily (4) . 

(c) Transfers of railway menials to be reported to Police (4) . 

Hyderabad (Deccan.) 

Mr, Oraioford, Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police, thought that the 
system was not satisfactory because the persons often responsible for pilfering were either the 
immediate superiors or colleagues of the watahmen who were-not sufficiently supervised Their 
hours were too long j they were on duty for 12 hours at a stretch, i.e., from 7 s.m, to 7 p.m. and 
from 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. No cave was taken to see that the men on duty from 7 v m. to 7 a.ic. 
did not work on their own during the dav and come to work in the evening to lie down and 
sleep. The strength’of the Watch and Ward was not insufficient. It was the supervision that 
tvas bad. Watchmen should be placed under a gazetted officer of the Kailway who should 
enlist and control them. This officer should be known as Superintendent of Watchmen and 
his head-quarters should be at the bead quai-ters of the Kailw’ay Police Superintendent so 
that they might confer and work’ together to prevent crime. He could have some men under 
him to inspect the watchmen. They could also enquire into cases of theft and shortage and 
help the railway considerably. l\Ien of any class made watchmen hut pensioned sepoys and 
policemen who had been subjected to discipline and sentry duty w'ere preferable. Their hours 
should he from 12 noon to 12 midnight and 12 midnight to 12 noon. It was not the proper 
duty of the Police to do Watch and Ward work. (.Mr. Crawford added that in Hyderabad the 
Watch and Ward duties were performed by the Railway Police.) 

Bajputana, 

Mr, Ashdown, Insj>ector-General, Raibvay Police, considered that the Watch ard M'’ard 
eslablishment shonld be under the control of the Police. At present the actual supervision 
was most defective as the Traffic Department could not devote any time to ft 
except at the cost of neglecting their proper- duties. If the Watch and Ward were 
placed under the control of the Police they would be better supervised. The Police 
would also be in possession of the antecedents of the men and would maintain a permanent 
record regarding them. If the Traffic Department were unwilling to relinquish all control 
over the establishment, it should be possible to allow it to continue to enlist the men (the 
present class was satisfactory provided the Police had some power of veto in the case of, men of 
bad cliaract’r), to leave all supervision to the Police and to grant both departments joint 
powers of dismissal. If supervision was made over to the Police, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the strength of Head Constables and Sub-Inspectors. It would, however, be possible for 
the Railway Companies to organise their Watch and Ward as a regular service. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway had taken steps to„do so. There would be no objection to' 
the Watch and Ward beiug organised- as separate branch of the Traffic Department with a 
gazetted'officer at its head. Powers of sufer vision should be given to the Police together with 
authority to exclude men of bad character or to dismiss them with the concurrence of the 
Railway officer in cliarge of the department. This arrangement would not lead to friction but 
he would prefer that the IF atch and Ward should be under the control of the Police. In the 
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nase of the District Police the choivkidari establishment was under the District Snperintcn- 
lient of Police although it was controlled by the District Jlagistrate, People who had to 
watch and take care of property should be more or less under the control of the Police if they 
were to he expected to minimise losses or to prevent crimes. 


Sind. 

TJr. Bather, Surcrinteniient, Hailway Police, Karachi, was of opinion that th.c system 
was not satisfactory. The present arrangement for Watch and W’ard which was done by 
cbowkidars enlisted in a haphazard manner by the Traflic Department and practically, uncon- 
trolled was a veiy weak spot in the prevention of crime. A better method would be the 
emploi merit of men under Section 2^D of the District Police Act. IV of 1890^ which would 
ensure' the enlistment of a suitable type of men, adequate control over them aud prospects of 
promotion. The Railway would pay for the force hut would have no voice in its^ control in 
the same way as private persons and firms, such as Ealli Brothers, obtained additional police 
which were cnntrolled by the Police Department while the firms paid for services retrdered. 
The present cbowkidars were at the heck and call of station masters and others aud did very 
little Watch and Ward. The cbowkidars placed oil guard 'over consignments were often so 
ignorant and in many cases sci old that when questioned they could not give the nutaher of 
packages placed under their char ETC. It would be possible to surmount the present difiiculties 
by having a regularly organised Watch and W'ard service on each railway if the cbowkidar was 
not at the beck and call of station masters and others. 

Khan Saheb Mubarak All liydet AH, Inspector of Police, -w.is of opinion that the system 
of having the Watch and Ward under the Traflic Department was not satisfactory. Cbowkidars 
were employed on low pay, while their enlistment, discharge and dismissal were made on 
the recommendations and at the discretion of station masters, therefore they had to work in 
consultation with them. The men employed were useless. This work ought to he entrusted 
to the Police and men should be specially selected for the purpose. They should be made to 
understand that they would be rewarded by promotion for good work aud that they would 
he held responsible for proper watch and ward. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-6 eneral of Police, stated thatthc existing force of chowkidars 
at large centres should be replaced by regular police bccauso the members of the, latter force 
could be transferred from one duty to another and in that way could bo prevented from 
forming cliques and gangs which could not be ensured with cbowkidars who were residents 
of the looaliiy. Where there was a police station with tin Inspector and perhaps a Deputy 
Superintendent, control and supervision could be easily exercised over the' Watch and Ward. 
He did not advocate such an arrangement in small places because the Watch and Ward would 
he thoioughly slack and there would bo no discipline. Jiloreovcr thefts at small stationo 
were comparatively easy to locate, at any rate, much easier than in big yards like Lahore, 
Delhi aud Bawalpindi. Keplacing the chowkidari staff at large stations by Hailway Police 
would not transgress tho principle that the railway were responsible for the safe custody of 
goods in their charge. The men would be additional police and would be paid for by the railu av. 
That arrangement would be better than the system of having a regular Watch and Ward 
service in the Railway with gazetted officers at the head, because oven under such an arrange- 
ment the chowkidars could not be transfeircd whereas there were police buildings at every 
large station. The North-Western Railway did not provide quarters for their chowkidars. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspect or-G eneral , did not consider that the system was satis- 
factoiy, the chief defects being : — (a) Want cf supervision, and (&) 1 oor qualily of flic staff. 
He would replace the atch and Ward chowkidars by additional police under tho Eailwi-y 
Police at large centres maintaining the present ananpement of chowkidars under the Traffic 
Dep.artment at minor stations only. Such au arranperaent would entail extra expenditure for 
the Railwaj' because the Police received pensions and were clothed and housed. They were 
also better paid than the cbowkidar.' and they got leave. He had discussed the suggestion 
with the Agent and other Railway officials and he did not think that they were hostile to the 
proposal. 

Khan Fahadur Abdnl Bakxm, Deputy Superintendent of Police, did not consider the 
system satisfactory, the chief defects being (a) employment of incompetent hands, (i) 
want of supervision. He was of opinion that the Watch and Ward should be under the super- 
vision of station house officers or that they should be replaced by additional police. His ex- 
perience went to show that the goods clerks were hand in glove with the chowkidars and were 
implio.ated in pilferages. Another argument against the system was that the chowkidars did 
the woik of private servants for the clerical staff. Furthermore, it was li common complaint 
m his jurisdiction that the Railway could not obtain sufficient chowkidars ; for instance, 
40 chowkidars were sanctioned for Rawalpindi but there were actually only 9 chowkidars 
on the roll. The Railway paid their Chowkidars Rs. 17 per mensem whereas tiro Police 
started on Rs. 17-8 and rose to Rs, 20. They also received extra Re. 1, as an allowance and 
had many chances of promotion to the post oi Head-Constable and Sub-Inspector. Sub- 
inspectors. generally rote from constobles. If the chowkidars were replaced by additicuo.1 
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Police the latter ivould realise that if they did good work they would secure promotion to 
higher posts. The present Watch and Ward could only do good work if kept under the 
control of station house officers. 

. Inspector Ghulatn Dasigir did not consider the system satisfactory, the principal defects 
being: (1) lack of competent hands, (2) the limited prospects of the staff, and (8) insufficient 
supervision. The chowkidars should be replaced by regular police working under the Central 
Investigation Agency. Eailways did not secure competent hands for Watch and W^ard 
duty. The men were often old and physically unfit, or at times men were taken who were 
invalided from other departments. The class wanted was men who could tackle thieves 
and who were powerful and armed. The members of the Watch and Ward had no pros- 
pects whereas if the work were done by the Police it would be done by men who had 
prospects of promotion. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

2lr. TomMns, Inspector-General, was of opinion that the present system was not satis- 
factory and desired the Watch and Ward to-be brought under the control of, and run entirely 
by, the Police. 

Khan Sahib Kana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
the present system did not work satisfactorily. A large number of small pilferages and 
thefts occurred and serious cases also were committed occasionally, especially recently when 
prices all-round had been very high. These cases often remained imrCported in spite of the 
force employed on Watch and Ward and even if reported could not ha brought home to 
offenders for want of judicial evidence. The Watch and Ward should be paid for by the 
■Railway but should be directly under the Railway Police. The work of the Police would - 
undoubtedly be increased in dealing with them but results would justify the extra work 
entailed. Supervision by Police officers would be more effective. The members of the Watch 
and Wardjshould be as far as possible ea:-soldiers, car-policemen and other retired Government 
servants. 


Quesfion No. 2 . — What is the system of — 

(a) cheeking goods at time of loading, unloading and transhipment ; 

{h) supervising the staff- employed in handling goods ; 

- (c) fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(d) seal-checking ; and 

(e) guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains. 

Do you consider the systems in force satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Bailioay Police, referring to {a) and (4) mentioned that at 
present the goods clerk, who was supposed to supervise the handling of goods by palladars, 
had no time to watch them. Consignments were roughly checked, wagons were closed and 
on arrival at destination if a shortage was found, nobody knew where it had occurred, although 
the -pilferage had actually been done before loading, and the bags packed so that the damage 
would not shew at first glance. At Barabanki, the palladars were searched in 1917 after 
their day's work, and stolen grain was found on ail of them, hut the case was dropped for fear 
of a strike in war time. Station masters pocketed the money supplied to them by the Railway 
Comp.any to pay the coolies, and allowed the coolies to loot. At some statiois the coolies 
paid the station masters to he allowed to work in the goods shed. A wholetime man was 
required who should he well paid and have no other duties except checking and supervision. 
With regard to (c), he thought that the Railway should adopt some kind of lock.. On 
the metre gauge portion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, locks were used 
between Achnera and Cawnpore, and on the Bengal and North-Western Railway on goods 
trains running at night between Gonda and TJnao. These measures had had a good effect, 
A system of soft iron rivets through the wedge cotters on the wagon doors as invented in 
North-Western Railway, Locomotive Department, -would he effective. With regard to (d) 
he observed that crime could not he successfully investigated until localized. When a 
constable -was put specially on the job at stations at the borders of police jurisdictions good 
results were obtained. The guard in the train got slack when expected to check his seals, 
possibly over 100, and neglected his duty. 

Mr. AeocTi, Superintendent of Police, referring to (o) and (4), said that station masters 
underpaid' the labour they employed. It was often admitted that they let them help them- 
selves in order to eke out theipay. If the Police caught them trouble began. If they 
insisted there was a strike. He cited cases at Barabanki. 
eOH.D. 
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Tmmtor Macleoil stated with reference to (c) that truclrs that were loaded were not 
sealed at once, but were sealed along with others. The best conrse was that as soon as one 
wao'on was loaded it should be sealed. Such a measure would check a good deal of pilferage. 
iVith regard to {d), there should he a special scal-ohcoking staff under the Railway. 
At present seals were checked by the 'Watch and Ward who were no better at it than 
constables. Guards were supposed to check but did so perfunctorily. 

Inspector Mnvphy referriug to (c), mentioned that a wagon that was loaded at 13 
o’clock in the day would not be sealed till about 6 or 7 wagons had been loaded, and 'then 
the sealing and fastening was not supervised by any of the goods staff. It was dona 
by the man who was deputed as a eealsman, and theft took place at forwarding stations after 
.wagons had been loaded and before they were sealed. Wjith reference to {cl), he stated that 
the Police put constables on duty for sis hours at a time for the purpose of checking seals 
at the borders of jurisdictions simply to localise thefts. Constables were really not competent 
to check seals Such men should know English. The present men could not make out a 
defective seal if, for instance, the cord was cut and Imotted behind the label.^ The present 
practice was simply to make a hasty inspection on both sides of the train and get the 
register signed b}' the guard, who did not accompany the constable because bo bad no time 
to do so. 

Url Sharpe, Superintendent, Jtaiheay Police, referring to {d) stated that the systems in 
force were unsatisfactory having regard to the prevention of crime on milways and the 
enormous claims paid annually. The result of the joint check of seals by the Police and the 
Railway was farcical. Guards refused to make any check in the majority of cases, signing 
the seal-hooks in their biakevans when they were brought to them by the constable on duty. 
The latter following the bad example set them made no check, but merely counted the Beals 
at the end of the platform as the train passed. Moreover thoj' only concerned themselves 
with seals on the platform side, and did not check the off-side. “ This important duty is 
more honoured in its breach than in its observance.” 

Inspector Farrant considered (hat the systems were not satisfactory and were capable 
of improvement. Referring to {c), he was of opinion that all wagon doors should be fitted 
with loots. He did not think that top fasteners wore of much use. They were seldom used 
and were always out of order. He preferred tin shackles with lead seals to siring ‘for the 
reason that doors on hinges became loose and the string often broke. The objection put 
forward about the tin shackles that the label was more liable to get out of place, could bo 
met by placing the label on the side of the wagon. 

Prosecuting Inspector Ehairat Fahi was of opinion that the systems in force were far 
from satisfactory. 

Siib-Inspector Ahdul Azis stated thafr systems (a) and (i) were not satisfaotorj-. Refer- 
ring to (i) ho stated that it was a fact that a large number of persons worked in the Benares 
Cantonment where he was posted without being paid. The men came in with the merchants 
who brought goods to be loaded and the station master took advantage of their presence to 
help his coolies. 

Snl-InspecloT Pearey Slanker stated that the system of supervising the staff handling 
the goods (4), as well as that of checking sc.als (d), required much |improvement. In big 
goods or transhipment sheds there should be Goods Snpervisjrs whose exclusive duty should 
be the supervision of staff handling the goods and there should he a limited number of goods 
trains which should carry only sealed wagons, which should not be attached, as at present, 
promiscuously to any train. 


Bombay, 

and (4). The witnesses stated that the system prevailing appeared to be that at 
large stations tranship clerks and loading foreman checked goods and supervised the staff 
handling the goods. Elsewhere loading clerks or tranship clerks did the work. 

(c) There were permanent sealsmen at large stations ; at small stations the sealing was- 
done by any of the menial staff. The transhipment clerk or the loading clerk were 
also held responsible for this work. 

Us. AiitUn, Pepnty Superintendent of Police, B'cB.ie&Van't the sealing was rarely checked 
and was ca relessly done. Lead seals were unsatisfactory because they could he easily opened 
unless properly pressed together with the punch supplied for this puipose. Twine and 
ordinary seals though easily tampered with could soon bo detected. 

{cl) Number-takers were appointed at large stations. 

Mr. Austin,^ Peputy Superintendent of Police, stated that the staff could not work 
satisfactorily owing to want of time, length of train and paucity of numbers. 

i ii tlis witnesses at least two number-takers were required for each side 

t ft*’ -1 that some seals were placed too high to ho satisfactorily examined 

without the aid of a ladder and it was thought that these were invariably skipped. 

Mr, Hohnan, Peputy Inspector-General, stated that the police only did seal-oheobing as a 
special measure. Mr. Robertson, Inspector-General, thought that it might be made part of 
the duty of the railway police. > q e i v'*- 
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(e) Loaded wagons in yawls were guarded by tlie Watcb and Ward staff. Running 
trains were not guarded except as a special measure undertaken by the police. 

SiiL-Inspector Hege stated that be deputed 3 or 4 constables in mufti to patrol at night. 
Running train thieves tied up signals and then boarded trains. If the guard or driver said 
anything they stoned them.^ The police had shot a man at Thana and arrested three or four 
others. Since then there had been no thefts in that locality^ 

The whole system was reported to be unsatisfactory. Transhipment clerks and loading 
foremen could not, in the opinion of witnesses, cheek goods and supervise loading, handling, 
sealing, etc., in addition to their own duties. Separate officials were required. 

Ahmedabad. 

Mr, ZahMni Hargolindas, Public Prosecirtor, Godhra (Panch Mahal), referring to {(i) 
stated that clerks generally took loading on tnrst. 

Mr. Titzpatrich, a former Inspector of Railway Police, was of opinion that looks were 
useless. Have your wagons bare without foothold or handhold. Men can board a wagon 
now travelling at 20 miles an hour. There are not many such experts but generally one in 
every gang. 

Madras. 

(«) The witnesses stated that the checking was supposed to he done by the transhipment 
clerks. As a matter of fact it was generally done by their subordinates. In heavy stations 
clerks hsid no time to do the checking. 

(V) This was generally left to the coolies; 

(c) The wagons were sealed in the evening after the day's work was over. The witnesses 
were of opinion that the clerks responsible .for the loading did not attend to the sealing. 
Wagons remained open and unsealed for hours. 

(d) He.al-checking was done at all junction stations by railway watuhmen and indepen- 
dently at all larger stations by the railway police with a view to localising offences. 

(c) Loaded wagons in the yards wore guarded by railway watchmen who were generally 
insufficient and inefficient. The responsibility lay on these men but the railway police also 
occasionally made informal arrangements to maketheguard more efieotive. 

The witnesses considered that the rules laid down were sufficiently clear and comprehen- 
sive hut that the actual working loft much to he desired. The police made an independent 
check of seals at largo stations and also patrolled yards and protected running trains. 

Mr. Jf'irtdle, StipcrinieiideiK of ZailieagTol/cUfTrichinopoly, ibovght it was absolutely 
necessary that tbe police should check seals so ns to enable them to localise theft, It did not 
cause friction with the railway hut rather tended to keep them up to the mark. 

Bengal. 

(fl) From the evidence of the witnesses it appeared that it was the duty of the loading or 
tally clerir to check the contents at the time of loading but this duty was frequently delegated 
to some underling. 

(4) The shed supervisor, goods clerk or the head transhipment clerk supervised the 
work of the staff, 

(c) The officials mentioned in (4) sealed the wagons. The fastening and sealing was 
often left to underlings. 

(d) The duty of cheeking seals mostly fell upon the guard. The "Watch and Ward staff, 
number-takers and train clerks. also cheeked the seals. In this province seal-cheoldng was 
not performed by tbe police except on the border where a temporary system existed. 

(e) In yards stationary wagons were guarded bj' the Watch and Ward staff. On running 
trains and daring shunting operations in yards wagons were not guarded. 

The systems in force'were not considered satisfactory. Cheeking at the time of loadins: 
or unloading should invariably be done by a responsible officer of the Watcb and Ward stiff. 
The officials mentioned in (4) should personally brst fasten and seal the wagons. The check- 
ing of seals by the Watch and Ward should bo frequent and more effective. Thera’should also 
bo a separate police stalj for the purpose of chocking seals at selected points. Wagons should 
be guarded during shunting operations and there should bo guards on running trains on 
dangerous sections of the lino. 

Mr. Hyde, Intpeclor- General, in regard to (c), was in favour of lead seals and tin 
fastening. Referring to (fl) be was of opinion tliat se.al-checking should be made part of tbe 
duty of the police. Mr. Simpson, Deputy Insymdtor-General, supported him. 

Mr. Bradley, Svpcrintendent, Jtailway Police, Dowrah, .referring > to (4), stated that the 
railway employees got about four annas a day and so supplemeuted their income »by pilferage. 
At Asansol the Station Superintendent had the contract for loading. As thefts were prevalent 
he deputed a detective there with the result that the coolies struck work. 

0 2 
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Ur, B. N. MuMarjee corroborated Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. BzecUel, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Sealdah, thought that the systems were 
quite good but that a better class of men was required in the supervisory staff and they should 
get more pay. The present staff consisted of very poorly educated persons. Again there was 
not sufScient protection on running trains and wagons were frequently broken into at stations. 
This could be prevented by having 2, or 3 watohmen in a small brakevan in the middle of 
each long train. 

Assam, 

(a) The goods are loaded and unloaded by coolies. The police are not present. The 
tally clerk and the transhipment clerk check the numbers and enter deiails of weight, condi- 
tion of packages, etc., in their books. The goods clerk is held responsible for loading and 
unloading inw’ard and outward goods to bis shed and from it. 

(i) There is no supervision worth the name and no regular system. The station master 
or anybody he may depute supervises. 

(c) The system of fastening and sealing wagons is defective. At the despatching station 
wagons are fastened and sealed in the presence of the station master, goods clerk or transhipment 
clerk. The doors are fastened by tying two rings with string and affixing a card with the 
station seal and the officer’s signature and date. This is done on both sides of the wagon. 
There is also a bolt on one side outside the wagon which can be opened by anybody. On 
jornneys wagons are opened, fastened and sealed in the presence of the guard of the train. 
When wagons are left at a siding at destination or elsewhere the wagons are not properly locked 
and sealed after they have had to be opened and a portion of the contents have had to be re- 
moved. 

(d) The number-taker compares the wagons with his books and brings to the notice of the 
station master any defective seals. , The station master calls the police in, if necessary, and 
has the wagon locked and the key given to the police under sealed cover until an examination 
can be made. This is done at the earliest possible moment. Eesponsibility for any shortage 
found lies on the last despatcher who sealed the wagon before the tampering was detect^. 
Before despatching wagons at starting stations the guard of the train cheeks the seals. 

(e) There is no special system for guarding loaded wagons in yards or on running trains, and 
it is in fact from these wagons in such circumstances that many of the thefts are committed. 
The night chowkidars go round occasionally but they rarely find anything wrong. They are 
supposed to examine the seals. 

The witnesses stated that the rules were not adhered to. The supervision of loading and 
unloading and seal-checking by the police was not recognised as part of their duty. 

Inspeefor Syed Mashn'atnlla observed that guards and brakesmen were not made 
responsible for the loss of any theft which occurred in railway trains. The staff did not attend 
to their duties properly, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

M.r. Pzeeldel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated with reference to (a) 
that loading and unloading was supposed to be done by coolies under the supervision of 
the loading clerk, or in small stations where there was no loading clerk under the super- 
vision of station masters or the assistant goods clerks. As a matter of fact 3 or 4 wagons 
were loaded by coolies and then the stacks were counted by the supervising officer only. It 
was at this time that pilferages were committed as the check was merely nominal. 

(i) At Mokameh Ghat there were two Goods Inspectors, one on the East Indian 
Bailway and the other on the Bengal and North-Western Kailway. Bolh officers had so much 
office work that they could not properly supervise the transhipment work which was done 
by tally clerks. At other stations transhipment was supervised by goods clerks. At many 
stations merchants had their own agents who saw to the handling of their employers’ 
goods. 

(c) Wagons were fastened and sealed in three ways : — (1) By string with sealing wax 
and card attachment; (2) by tin shackles with punched seal and card attachment; (3) by 
wire shackles with punched seal and card attachment. 

Sealing by sealing wax should be abolished as it was very easy with a knife to remove 
the seal and then replace it later. Wire shackles broke occasionally with the oscillation of 
the train and it would be better if they were abolished and only tin shackles were used. The 
stock of tin shackles should be kept under lock and key and a proper account should be kept, 
At present it was possible to pick up an unused tin shackle and utilise it because no check 
was kept and no one seemed to be responsible. They should be stamped with the year of 
issue as also' with a serial number and the name of the station to which issued. At 
large stations a record should be kept showing the number of shackles used as also the 
number of the wagon on which used. These accounts" should be checked by the Travelling 
Inspector of Accounts. Seal-fastening should always be through the cotters and not 
through the rings of the cotter pins. 

(d) The guard was supposed to cheek the seals of all sealed wagons on his train ! 
(1) when taking over a train ; (2) at all ntations where his train suffered a detention of 
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16 minutes or more; (3) when leaving his train. At some joint seal-cheeking stations 
the guard and the n ilway police head constable were supposed to check seals together. It 
was, however, a well-known fact that guards seldom checked seals on their trains. They 
might do so when taking over the train but not when arriving at their destination. 

(c) There was no system of guarding loaded wagons when shunting or on running 
trains. 

Mr. Cooi, Superintendent of Jtaihray Police, Kharagpur, referring to (a) and (5), 
stated that there was very h’ttle supervision and the menial staff were left to do as they 
pleased. Befeiring to (c), he said that the goods clerk and his assistant were supposed to seal 
wagons but the duty was nearly always left to menials. He would not go so far as to say 
that the seal was left in charge of chowkidars, but they handled it und it was made over to 
them for the purpose of sealing wagons. Sealing was not done as promptly as it shonid be. 
There was considerable delay between the checking of goods and the sealing of the wagons. 
If the Police were to do seal-checking it should be done by Sub-Inspectors. Keferririg to (d), 
it frequently happened that no checking whatsoever was done either by guards br seal- 
checkers. Referring to (c), at large stations chowkidars were employed to guard wagons in 
the yards hut there was no guarding of running trains. 

Pain P. JD. Misra, Pepuiy Superintendent, referring to (o), stated that pilferages 
occurred between the time of loading and scaling. Referring to (i), supervision was quite 
nominal. Tho scaling of wagons (c) was unsatisfactory. "Wagoiis were loaded and left to 
the mercy of coolies, chowkidars and shunting staff and sealed after much' delay, (d) Guards 
when checking seals signed incorrect certificates as having done so. The police at their 
•checks neglected seal-checking for want of staff. The cheeking of the contents of wagons 
in the presence of the police was also unsatisfactory. A constable or a head-constable from 
platform duty attended the checking. Cases had occurred in which the contents of wagons 
were found short at destination. IVhea asked to explain, the constable or heai-constable 
slated that tho clerk was responsible for checking, the contents were not unloaded from the 
wagon and that he could not inspect and count the number of consignments himself. 

Inspector Indcr Sen Sachar stated that the systems, if observed, would be satisfactory, 
but the rules were seldom actually carricrl out. He suggested (n) the employment of a 
greater number of clerks with definite duties allotted to them and better pay, to carry out the 
duty of unloading, transhipment and loading ; (i) the organisation of a supervising staff for 
this duty at all important stations. An assistant guard should be posted in each mixed train 
in charge exclusively of parcels and luggage, the guard being left to attend to the public and 
to perform other duties in connection with the running of the train ; to bar all communications 
between the guard's compartment and the luggage van and strictly to prohibit guards travel- 
ling in luggage vans, (c) Padlocks should be provided for all luggage vans attached to 
passenger trains. The system of sealing wagons with tin shackles as in use on the East Indian 
■Railway and other railways should be made general. "Wagons containing valuable goods 
fihovdd be locked iu addition to being sealed. Sealing of wagons should not be entrusted to 
coolies ns •was permitted now by tho goods clerk or the transhipment clerk who should have 
this work done under his personal supervision. At tho present time the seal was always left in 
charge of ihalasis who were chiefly meant for loading and unloading. If the wagoiis were 
.short-loaded the station master was not likely to know, (d) The checking of the contents of 
wagons 'with defective seals should always he done in the presence of a literate member of the 
Railway Police. Wagons with defective seals or with deficient contents shonid be checked 
immediately and in no case should he rescaled in order to be checked at destination. Where 
there was no member of the Railway Police a literate outsider should he brought in as a 
witness. 

Inspector Fouzdar Karain Kuar referring to (ol, stated that there was no system. 
Matters were left in tho hands of coolies. Only nominal checks were made after consignments 
had been loaded ; refeiTing to (4), that there was no supervising staff ; referring to [d), that 
there was no proper system, although seals were supposed to be checked generally with guards 
at all engine-changing stations; and referring to (e), that there was no system of guarding 
wagons in yards except by chovlndars and there was no system at all on ruuning tiains. 


Central Provinces, 

Mr. Peigliton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that— 

(a) ■was nominally done by loading and unloading foremen ; 

(4) nominally by station masters and goods clerks ; 

(e) nominally hj' sealsmen, really by hamals; 

{d) nominally by guards and number-takers ; 

(c) at large stations by an exiguous staff of chowkidars ; on running trains by guards. 

■ The police assisted in their own interests to prevent an outbreak of crime. 

Ilhe systems of check in force were most unsatisfactory, being merely nominal. The chief 
fault lay in tho methods of (c) sealing wagons -which were defective. Seals could easily be 
tampered with while detection was difficult, (d) Seal-checking was a farce. The ordinary 



fca’li," •wai ar.d yliackle^ were used. Even slmctlo seals could bo tampered witli and this 
iroild'^ onlv be (letcclcd bv mimite examination and not immediatol}-. He had invented a 
seal which on brintr brolcenopen would let down the wagon doors and had shewn it to two 
(ompanics, but it was r.ot. adopted apparently owing to the initial expendlturo entailed. There 
was iio .scciiritv in the present system. All wagons should be locked : that was the secret 
of the whole matter. Scaling facilitated getting to wagons and therefore encouraged 
pilferage. Tl'.o miscreants knew that it could be tampered with and they had alwiiys got the 
excuse that it might have been done in transit or in the yard. It was done in two places : 
riz., the loading and unloading stations. 

d/fitri. Thtrs!, Glaelan and Kanla all agreed with the In.spector-General of Police that 
the .systems were unsatisfactor}'. 

3!r. Ifursf stated that the staff employed on (u) was generally insufficient for 
the work with the result that mistakes in despatching goods were continually being made. 
{b) The menial staff had every opportunity of pilferage and no one was seriously 
responsible for shortage and pilferage. It was not possible for the station master to 
snpervisc this part of the work and it was generally loft solely to tho foreman. On 
the Bcng.al-Nngpnr Railw.ay tho loading contract was given out to station masters, but 
on the Cfrcat Indian Peninsula Railwtiy, the labour was supplied by the Company. The 
former system was profewblc. The coolies were well-paid and if there was anything missing 
the station master was held answerable for the loss; on tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
where the contract system did not exist there was practically no one responsible for the 
handling of goods. Admittedly a large number of pilferages never came to notice, but that 
w.as a matter in which the station master and consignee worked together, (c) The system 
of fastening and scaling wagons was most defective. Seals were easily removed, (d) Seal- 
checking was also defective. Cheeking stations were too far apart and the system was not 
sound. Sciils could bo removed without being damaged and the check at an intermediate 
station seldom dhclosed the fact that tho seal had been hampered with, (c) There was no 
real guarding of wagons in yards and on running trains. The staff employed for this work 
at stations was insufficient. This w.as evident from the amount of thefts committed in tho 
yards. The gnardiug o£ wagons on trains was also defective. Goods trains were on occasion 
bold np for hours at intermediate stations. The guard and the brakesman wore jointly 
:respon‘iblc for guarding wagons on the train. They had in addition to attend to shunting 
and to loading and unloading of goods. It was not possible for them to keep an eye on a long 
line of loaded wagons and to do the other items of their ' work at^ the same time. 

Sui-Impccbcr Sfftd Maz^iar referring to (4), the system of labour in force, was of 

Opinion that in place of the present contract sj’stem of bamali on the. Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
'(ho paid .system miglit bo introduced. The merit of the system lay in tho bettering of tho 
pecuniary condition of the coolies which minimized the chances of mischief. At present the 
flation master might receive Rs. COO for the handling contract, but would only pay Rs, 250, 
the hamals thus receiving only Rs. ‘I or 5 per mensem. The hamala were sometimes rewarded 
by merchants. Thu majority were local men and maintained bullock carts. The loading, 
unloading and traniliipmcnt clerks should be transferred every year to prevent them from 
mixing with menials. 

jl/f. Jllnybcrr^, Dejnitp Supcrinlcndeni qf Poliee,'te[cnivg to (c), stated that the 'll’’atch 
and AYard were supposed to patrol the yard and look after thc wagons there but they did not 
do so. 

Insyeclor Qlaclan st.afcd that when ho referred' to the system as being unsatisfactory 
he- meant that supor^’ision which was supposed to bo oiCrcised was not exercised and seals 
which were supposed to bo checked wore not checked. Ho suggested the following re- 
medies: — (1) Tho staff of loading foremen, unloading foremen and transhipment clerks- on 
duty at oue time should he doubled and tho loading, wnloading and transhipment of more 
than one wagon at a time should not ho permitted unless supervised by a foreman or clerk. 
(2) There sliould bo an assistant goods clerk whose duty should bo to seal wagons only. 
(.1) At st.ations like Khandwa, Harda, Itarsi and Rurhanpur there ought to be seal 
checkers, one for day and the other for night duty. (4-) When thefts occurred on running 
goods trains in a certain section an extra guard should bo posted on the train whoso duty 
should he solely to patrol the train when standing in any yard as thieves generally mounted 
goods trains at a st.ation where an up-gradient commenced, committed the theft^and jumped off 
the train while it was travelling slowly. 


Hyderahati (Daccan). 

Hr. Criurford, JDrpvfi/ Inspcclor-Gencral, Railway Police, stated that—' 

(o) The Traffic Department left the loading and unloading to tho hamals by whom 
they were guided ns to what was loaded or unloaded. Until recently there were 
Police Checkers on duty at (ho goods and tranship sheds of the priucipal 
stations hut they had heeu removed as it had been found impossible for them 
efficiently to supervise tho loading and unloading of probably a dozen wagons at 
tho same time ; ° 
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(&) The police on duty at the goods shed supervised the stafE so far as it ’was practi- 
cable ; 

(c) The fastening and sealing of wagons was done by a porter whose work was often 

very indifferent. The police reported all cases in which the fastenings were 
not secured and the seals were defective ; 

(d) Police Checkers were located at functions and engine changing stations ; 

(e) There was no police sentry over loaded wagons in yards but the police at several 

stations patrolled running trains. 

He was of opinion that these systems worked satisfactorily. 

, Rajputana. 

iIZr. Ashdoion, Inspector-General, lailwap Police, slated that the systems were as 
follows ; — 

(a) Loadiiiff. — The hags were first counted on the platform and again after being 

placed in wagons ; Unloading. — ^The bags were counted when stacked on the 
goods platform ; Transhipment. — In the case of a wagon containing several 
consignments for several • stations, goods were sorted and unloaded on the 
ground and counted. In the case of through consignments the goods were 
counted in each wagon, i.e., inwards and outwards. . 

(i) The goods clerk personally supervised ; 

(c) The goods clerk or assistant supervised ; 

{d) Seal-checking was done by the goods clerk ; 

(e) This was done by the watch and ward staff. 

Mr. Aslidomi, Inspector-General, Tiailway Police, stated that the system was not 
satisfactory as the goods clerk had too ir nob clerical work to do to be able to supervise the 
above work, with the result that loading, unloading and sealing were left to the menial staff 
and this was where the thefts usually occurred and were eptered as missing goods when, 
wagons arrived at destination as they were considered seals-intaet wagons. What was required 
was supervision over the goods clerk as he -was not above making away with a bale of 
piece-goods himself when loading a wagon. There was no system which would prevent palla- 
dars from stealing unconsiderod trifles and probably too strict a regime would result in strikes. 

Sind. ' 

(a) Mr. BarJeer, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Karachi, siaiei that loading and uu-' 
loading were supervised by low-paid railway clerks and merchants' mukaddams. The tranship- 
ment at Hyderabad was done by a contractor. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Eyder dli stated that the loading was mostly done 
by menial staff and not by the station master and supervising staff themselves. The staff 
then communicated the number of packages to the. station staff who entered them in their 
jCgisters accordingly. 

[b) Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Bailtoay Police, Karachi, stated that low-paid railway' 
servants did this important work. Thu labour employed consisted of coolies in many cases of 
doubtful character. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Eyder Ali stated that the arrangements for (6) were 
similar to those mentioned in (a), 

(c) Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Bailtoay Police, Karacki, thought that this was lel^ 
mostly to coolies. He could not urge too strongly the provision of a patent bolt or lock to goods 
wagons. In a bus 3 ’’ year when the ninning train thief was hard at work the short loader and 
the station yard thief also had a good time and the shortages reported due to thefts from 
running trains went up. The only method of protecting goods was to introduce a thief-proof 
goods wagon by providing each with a patent bolt or lock. Once the running train thief was 
eliminated short-loading, short-unloading and thefts in yards would cease to a very great 
extent as it would no longer he possible to throw the blame on the ninning train thief. It 
would then bo easy to locate crime and the Police would not bo misled by “ seal-deficient,” 
“tape-knotted” and other such devices. To endeavour to protect goofls trains by sondmg 
one or two constables in charge of each was useless and a waste of men. For one thing the, 
constables could only find accommodation in the brake-van at the end of a train generally, 
consisting of about 70 or more vehicles and on a dark night they could not see beyond the 10 
Last wagons at the most. .P.atrols on gradients, not permanent but frequently moved from 
plate to place, were effective in dealing with running train thieves. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated that the menial staff fastened and 
sealed wagons. The seal was sometimes left with the chowkidar. 

, (.d) Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Bailtoay Police, Karachi, stated that guards, trains 
clerks and at some stations the police were supposed to do this. 
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Tnspecio/ Khan Sdhib Mulaiak AU Epder All stated that checking was done by tW 
goods clerk but the seal remained with the chowkidai- at stations where the loading clerk was 
iaefBcient. As soon as checking was finished the or menial staff committed 

mischief by breaking the seals^ pilfering and ris(?aling. They obtained many such 
opportunities. 

(tf) Jiff. Barker, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Karachi, stated that in yards good^ 
wagons were guarded by chowlddars and on running trains by guards _ and in some cases by 
chowkidars and police as well. He considered the systeflr most unsatisfactory. ^ If the rules 
were carried out and altered to some extent eo that there luight be a responsible 'and well-paid 
person in big station yards to supervise the loading himself and do the checking and sealing 
and above all if the wagons were looked the system might bo rendered satisfactory. It was 
really the staff rather than the rules that wore at fault. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mabarak AU Ilyder slated that the present system of Police 
travelling with trains was satisfactory. If the loading was done in the presence of a^ high, 
official and the seal was taken charge of by him there would hardJy bo an opportunity fot 
mischief at starting stations. The station staff sometinios sent out men w'ith running trains 
who broke the seals at watering stations where they were rescaled. When the wagon arrived 
at the checking station the theft w'ould be reported to have been committed between the 
starting place and the watering station. If the packages were removed with the consultation 
of the Traffic staff at the starting stition they sent a spcoial tnan by 2.3 Up which loft 
Karachi at 11-30 p.m. in advance of the above goods tr.iin. As foon as that train arrived at 
Daheji the man got down and on arrival of the goods train, as ho already knew the number 
of the wagon, he broke the seal of that wagon. The wagon being kntcha-sealed wm checked 
at Kotri and theft was thus said to hav'e been committed while the train was in motion 
between Karachi and.Uabcji and thoroforo the offence remained nndotccted and no burden 
Jay on the railway staff of the starting station. ‘The man then returned by the next train 
and went on duty. 


Punjab, 

(0) Checking is performed by the^loading and unloading clerks and in some cases by 
tally clerks. 

(1) Loading and unloading clerks and tally clerks supervise tbo bundling staff. 

(c) In some cases the wagons are only fastened by moans of a piece of string or tape 
with a seal card atfacbed. In a few cases tbo staple fastenings are rivbted. 

(d) Seals are checked at stations where a sufficient halt is made by guards and chowki- 

dars. 

(«) Wagons in yards are guarded by chowkidars. Occasionally but very rarely ohowki- 
dars are sent with running goods trains. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-General of Folicc, referring to (c), slated that any slack method 
of sealing wagons was an incentive to crime and ns snoli the Local Government must bo 
interested in the matter. Railways should employ the very best method of preventing thefts 
from sealed wagons. The present arrangement of tape and card-board was not the best 
method. Either looks, bolts or rivets should be employed. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General of Police, referring to (a), stated that the system 
appeared satisfactory, but the staff was apparently insufficient. He urged the introduction 
of cages on passenger platforms for the safe custody of parcels awaiting shipment ; referring 
to (}) he stated that the supervising staff was said to bo inadequate, and referring to (e) ha 
thought the p-esent methods were unsatisfactory. Wagons should bo rendered thief-proof 
by riveting, locking or some other method of fastening- Riveting, so far as it had been 
tried, had been proved infallible, (d) Seal-checkingj m far ns his experience went, was of 
little value in locating crime. It was often abused to cover short-loading and other yard 
delinquencies. It was extremely difficult to examine seals carefully on a long goods train at 
night and when the duty was perfunctorily performed (as was almost invariably the case 
where irksome routine duties were concerned), the results wore misleading. All that could 
be said in its favour was that it had perhaps a moral effect. Seals wore often regarded as 
intact, whereas they were really not intact and that meant that the investigation was more or 
less permanently blocked. If wagons were properly fastened seal-cbecldng would bo generally 
unnecessary. In the present circumstances the only sure method of localising thefts from 
running goods trains was tlie employment of police on such tr.ains, a system used with success 
whenever epidemics of such crime ooourred on particular sections of tho lino. Referring to (e) 
he drew attention to his remarks on Question I and stated that additional police should bo 
employed in important areas and, when noeessaryj for protecting running goods trains. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent of Police, referring to (a), (i) and 
(c), stated that the systems in force were not satisfactovy. Tho supervising staff should bo 
increased according to local requirements and'the wngO-us should be locked or some sort of 
key system should be introduced to prevent access by outside tbiovos. Referring to (d), 
he said that if wagons were properly locked there Wus no need of seal-checking, otherwise 
it was necessary in order to localise crime. Referring to (e) he said that armed palioo 
Qslrols in yards and on running trains were most necessary. The Roline had no concern 
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with tlio Vratcli and W'avd. Ou account of the number of crime'; he bacT arranged in tho 
Eairalpindi Station to put poHceracn on patrol duty during the night and to supervise 
the Watch and Ward, although there ivas no extra staff sanctioned for this duty. But at 
this time when famine was prev.ailing, the railway thieves were very dangerous and were 
armed with chftnhics. Between Wazirahad and Shnlidnm, and again between Sliahd.ara and 
•Tarnnwala, the thieves were generally armed witli chhahies. lie was of opinion that 99 per 
cent, of tile guards on tiuiiis were thieves. Guard Williams, for instance, had 2i cases 
against him. lie was eventiiallj' arrested and convicted in Lahore. If jwckagos of fresh 
fiuit containing mangoes for e.xaiiiplo were sent, not one maiigoe would be obtained 
at the other end. Consignments booked at owner's risk never reached owners safelj . 
He cited Hie case of a ‘retired' Civil Surgeon in Sliialpnv who sent some articles to 
his daughter. The guard stole tho consignment and when later his house was searched in con- 
nection with another c.ise all the articles were recovered. Another guard, a resident of Gnjiat, 
stole a box belonging to a passenger. He was prosecuted and convicted. 

Tiisj7Cctor Ghulam Dasiyir referring to (<i) stated that the sj'stem worked s.ati.sfncforilj' at 
small stations, but at large centres the clerks relied on brokers and porters j referring to 
{h) and (c) he said that the s 3 'sfcms were uns.atisfactorj'. Tiic present methods afforded gient 
temptation to thieves. Ileferriiig to {d), ho said that tho system was useful to a ceitiin 
extent at houndaries, otherwise it amounted to practicallj' nothing. Ileferriiig to (c), he 
stated that the system was unsatisfactory. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

KItan Saliih Jianti Tnlia Iluhnmiiiad Khan, Snpcrhitcjidoil of Poltco, Kohat, stated with 
reference to {«) tliat loading, unloading .and transhipment clerks did this work. (/;) Goods- 
clerks supervis-ed the st.aff emploi’cd in liandling goods. Tho ay-item of labour emplo 3 ’cd on 
' the raiiwa 3 ' was that of eoiitr.aet labour. Jlr. Tomkins, Inspector-General of Police, was 
of opinion th.at tho contractor slioiild he held responsible for work done under (s) and 
(4) and that his sc.al phoiild he put on wagons. (c) Jlciiial staff under the super- 
vision of clerks mentioned in (a) and (4) above performed this duty. The clerks were 
Bupposod carefull}* to supervise and check the work, hut in conseijiicnco of over-work 
their supen’ision was piirolv nominal, and menials, povlcrs and handling staff were left 
to do .as (Ji 03 ' pleased, the ro.sult being that .about 70 per cent, of packnges were 
tampered witli. Mucli of this crimo remaincil unreported, hocausc .an}* small differenoo in 
wciglit’nt destination was ascribed to difference in vaiioiis s'cale.s, and also because a 
portion of it was shown a' missing good.s and hecau'c deliveries were taken bj' careless 
and ignorant consignees williout making much fuss. Tho only remed 3 ' w.is proper 
supervision by an incre.ascd and hotter paid staff. At important transhipping, fora-auling 
and receiving stations, where work was licavy, there should he rcspoiisihlc officials of the rank 
of a senior station master personall 3 ' to 8uper\isc the work, (d) Seal-checking was done at 
starting stations 1 ) 3 ' guards in charge of trains, .at dcstiiinlion hv trains clerks and other 
officials such as assistant .station masters and bv the llailw.a)' Police at border stations of 
the piovince. In the Norlli-Wcst Frontier Province, tho Tlailway Police checked seals at (1) 
Khairah.ad, two men, (2) Klinshalgarh, one m.an, and (31 Isalcliel, one man. Air. Tomkins, 
Inspector-General, suggested that there should bo elecliic lights on the hrake-v.ans and at 
intervals on long tiains worked off the axle and illuminating powerful side lights on both sides 
of the train, (r) Loaded wagons in yards were guarded by railway eliowkidans .and on innning 
trains by guards in charge of (rains. Tho number of chowkidiirs detailed for this duty -.vas 
often inBiifficiciit and very often loaded wagons were carelessly loft standing and wore not 
shunted and collected on oiio siding, thus making tho work of chowkidars more difficult. 
Guards in charge of trains could not possibly keep an eye on both sides of their trains either 
■while niuning between stations or while wailing at a station when they had other work to do. 
There should be 3 police constables or 2 chowkidars on tho train, who should be armed with 
6raooth-hor<3 rnuskels, as the police in the Nortli-IVest Frontier Province had to deal with 
more truculent people than most of the places in the ro't of India. Tho thieves were 
generally armed with pistols or even rifles and worked in largo gangs. They came down and 
looted stations. Kceeiitly the}' had looted . Iloriwalla in Bannu district. A similar case 
occurred uear Kohat. Kecontly, they also kidnapped two station masters near Nowshora and 
ran away wifh raiiw.ay property. The train guards should check all seals at all stations -where 
a stoppage of more than 10 minutes occurred. 


Question iVo. 3 . — Are the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds and transJuf- 

ment sheds satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr, Kaye, Impectnr-Gcncral of Police, mentioned that in most stations and yards, the 
lighting arrangements were generally inadequate. It was a matter to -which he had called 
special allciitiou in more than oue official report. 

CO II. D. . D 
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Mr. Beghie, Dcpttl;/ Inspector-General, mentioHed tbal in liis section tLero irero no 
adeq^iiate ligliting arrangements in any of tbe large yards. Many .yards ■n’cro extensive and a 
large proportion of the area rras in darkness. 

Mr. Aeoclc, Superintendent of Police, TaenitionctiihtA, lighting arrangements were very 
defective. 

Mr, Bell, Superintendent, Bailwai/ Police, stated that the arrangnmonts were inadequate 
everywhere on the metre g<auge. Ho did not think that that fencing or aralls alone would 
prevent thefts from station y.ards unless they were very high, and there were . reliable sent rios 
at spots whore the rails passed through them, and at gates for goods and passengers. AVhat 
•was wanted was a disciidinod watch and ward, and a patrolling staff similar to a City Police 
outpost. ' 

Mr. litzpalrkh. Deputy Superintendent, stated that all the yards and off-sides of trains 
should be properly lighted. 

Inspector Maclcod mentioned that generally thefts were committed during the dark 
hoars in the moining when the lights were out, and special arrangements should be made to 
deal with these contingencies, 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Bnilway Police, Agra, stated that a senior railw.ay 
officer .when addressed on the subject replied “with the llailway Board cutting down the 
budget by several crores such matters have to go by the board." 

> Inspector Farrant stated that vast improvement was required — specially in the matter of 
lighting which at small stations was practically nil. 

Prosecuting Inspector Fhairai stated that the Bailwny Authorities suffered heavy’ 
losses in connection with the payment of claims, and if they made arrangements for the 
proper lighting and fenting-iu of goods sheds and yards the amount so spent would bo 
reduced to a nominal figure. 

Suh-Inspecior Pearcy Shunl-er suggested that yards and goods sheds should be provided 
with fencing at least of the height of a man. In comparison with the huge amount at present 
paid in claims the suggestion would ywove economical in the long run for the milways, 

Bombay. 

The witnesses did not consider that the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds ■n-cro on the 
whole satisfactory, 

Mr. Eohnan, Deputy Inspector- General, stutci that only the largo yards were properly 
jighted and gaps were allowed to remain in fences. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that he had noticed that oven •ndiero 
an elaborate steel fencing had been erected battens had been removed in order that railway 
employees might have a short cut to the bazar or to their quarters and that no notice had been 
taken of the matter by the Bailway Company. He gave an instance at Igatpuri. Again, 
property could easily be lifted over low fencing. 

Madras, 

The witnesses were gonerally’ of opinion that tho lighting and fenoing-in of goods sheds 
and transhipment sheds was not satisfactory. 

Mr. IFindlc, Superintendent of Railway Police, Trichinopoly, remarked that lights used 
to be put out at night when working stopped. 

Bengal. 

Tho witnesses considered that lighting in some of the yards stood in need of improvement 
and that the fencing of goods and triinshipment yards was quite inadequate. 

Mr. Esecliiel, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Sealdah, thought that as goods sheds remain' 
ed closed during the night, good lighting there -was not necessary. Transhipment sheds 
required good lighting as they could not bo fenced in. 

Assam, 

Mr Giles, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, mQiiiioTUidi goods sheds wore nnlighted 
and unfonced and transhipment yards were generally lighted adequately hut notifenoed. 

Inspector Syed Hashniatullah stated that there was practically no lighting and fencing- 
in of goods sheds and transhipment sheds. 

Inspector TJpendra Chandra Deb agreed. 

Beliar and Orissa. 

Mr. . Beechiel, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Patna, stated that no work was done 
in the goods sheds at night. The sheds were looked at night and a lamp) kept burning outside. 
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Thefts from goods sheds Tvere very rare. All goods sheds vrere closed in. There rras no fencing- 
in goods sheds. Transhipment sheds rvere badly lighted. They were open sheds. Yards 
were very badl^^ lighted and the absence of satisfactory lighting greatly facilitated thieving. 

Hr. Cook, Superintendent of Jlailtoay Police, Kharagpur, slated that the lighting and 
fencing-in goods sheds and transhipment yards was not satisfactory. Lighting on the whole 
was inadequate and transhipment sheds were mostly open and frequented by numerous 
outsiders. 

Babu P. J). Misra, Deputy Superintendent and Inspector Fouzdar Karain Knar 
agreed nith Mr. Cook. 

Inspector Inder Sen SacUar stated that both were nnsatisfactoiy. He' doubted if 
there was any goods shed on the Bengal and North-Western Eailway, which was provided 
with lamps. None of the goods sheds was fenced-in. The whole line was imfenced, and even 
if there was any fencing at any station, this was never kept in good repair. "What was 
required in the case of important goods sheds was regular palisading. 

Central Provinces, 

il/r. Deigliton, Inspector-General of Police, etn.iediha.t both the lighting and fenoing- 
in of goods sheds and transhipment yards were most unsatisfactory. Goods sheds were mostly 
open. 

Messrs. Mayberry, Sharif Mukanmad Khan, Mazhar Ifaqi and Baijnath Kaula agreed, 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, stated that the lighting at the 
majority of large stations in the Central Provinces was satisfactory. At the majority of sta- 
tions there was no fencing around transhipment yards and goods yards. Goods sheds were 
fenced but were not large enough to accommodate all the goods being handled with the result 
that goods were stacked outside in the open. 

Inspector Glaokan stated that the lighting in goods sheds was satisfactory but in 
transhipment sheds was unsatisfactory. The goods sheds at Harda and Itarsi were not only 
too small but were not fenced. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General of Railway Police, stated that neither 
was satisfactory. More closed goods sheds were necessary. At many stations goods were 
often allowed to lie even at night unprotected on the passenger platforms. Sometimes 
one or two hamals were made to -sleep near such parcels but they did not constitute an efSoi- 
ent ward. Goods should not be left lying indiscriminately on the tranship platform — they 
should be loaded into wagons which should be sealed. More lamps were required. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspect or-Ggneral of Railway Police, stated that the lighting 
and fencing-in of yards, goods sheds and transhipment sheds was not satisfactory. The use of 
high-power lamps in certain cities had already considerably reduced the number of burglaries. 
It would undoubtedly have the same effect in goods and transhipment sheds, but it would bo 
necessary to light the whole yard, otherwise wagons would be shunted into dark places and 
there looted. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, did not consider the lighting and 
fencing-in of goods sheds and transhipment yards batisfactory. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hydcr Ali stated that where there was fencing 
with locks the system was satisfactory. In some places there were open sheds having only a 
roof. These sheds should be fenced and locked. All sheds should be lit. At present some 
had lights and some were unlit. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead-; Assistant Inspector-General, did not consider that the lighting and fencing- 
in of goods sheds and transhipment yard were satisfactory. The arrangements were gencially 
inadequate. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim and Inspector Gliulam Dastgir agreed with Jlr. Stead. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Shahib Sana Talia Muhammad Khan, 'Superintendent of Police, Kohat, 
stated that neither the lighting nor the fenoing-in of goods sheds and transhipment 
sheds was satisfactory. Although this improvement would cost much money at the out.set, 
it would pay in the long run. Enclosed spaces were provided at stations, goods sheds and 
transhipment sheds, but they were insufficient for the volume of traffic and consignments were 
often left outside such spaces, 
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Question Ko. 4.— Are pUferages or fJieits from— 

(a) goods sheds of goods booked or unhooked ; 

(h) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trains ; and 

(d) passenger trains {luggage hooked oo' unhooked) frequent on the 

length of railway in ijotir charge and do the railway police take 
any cognizance of such cases, or measures to preveht such losses ? 
• If not, do you consider that they should do so ? 


United Provinces. 


Name. 

Nr. ICayo, I.G. ... 

„ Begbio, B.I.G. 

„ I'itzpatiiclc, Dy. S.P. 

Inspector Jlaclcod ... 

„ Jlurphy 

Mr. Sharpe, S.P. ... 

Inspector Famnt ... 

„ Khaiiat Nabi ... 
Sub-Iuepector Abdul Aziz 
„ Peary Sbunkcr 


Frequent. Infrequent. 

... (b), (c), (less numerous) 

... (b). (e). ditto 

... (1) 

... (i) 

... (i) 

... (n). W. W (very) (rf) 

.. (nl.(c) (b), (<0 

... («). (i). W. (<0 
... (a), [!>). W, (<0 
... («), (b), (c), id) 


Mr. Kriye, Tntjwtor-Gmicrnl oj PoUee, mentioned lliat tlicCts niid pilferages were as a 
rule reported to, nnd taken cognizance of by, the Railway Police. ^Measures were takcir to 
prevent such losses by’ deputing train gttavds with passenger tr.ains for night journeys.^ Wait- 
ing halls and platforms and yards wore also patrolled to •« certain extent. lie did . not 
consider that the Police should ho hold responsible for losses in yaiJs. The hulk of the thefts 
took pkoo from (i) yards. It was all a question of protection. Thefts from (c) running 
trains wore less numerous. 

Mr. Beyhic, Bepniy Lispcclor-Gcneral, mentioned that yard thefts (i) were the lieavio...fc 
form of crime. The Police did not patrol the sheds as they htid not got (ho men. Thefts 
from running goods trains (c) came next in onler. 

J/f. Acooh, Supirinleudcnt cf Police, mentioned that this was a Ynost troublesome 
question because the greater portion of goods in goods sheds did not belong to the railways at 
all, but was the property’ of meicliants awaiting booking and was left in charge of their men. 
{Station masters had no interest in such goods, since there was no likelihood of a claim being 
lodged aaainst tlie railway. Ho thought that Iho railw.ay’ ought to lake responsibility for 
unbooked goods ly’ing in their ])rcmises. Tlicn there was the question of handling. 
Station masters and goods clerks loaded the stuff into wagons and were paid per thousand 
mauiids. If they’ were able to load more cheaply than the railway paid they’ got tho 
difference. They loaded more cheaply by not paying or under]'.aying laboui-ers who helped 
themselves to wheat, rice, sugar, etc. Tlio goods clerks or the station masters also paid tho 
Railway Police to leave them alone. If the Superintendent insisted on coolies being arrested 
tor pilfering, tbey struck, as deprived of their wages, they had to steal to live. Some railway 
officers said that transhipment clerks robbed in order to pay’ the Police. 


Mr. TitzpalricJc, BepxUy Stipcrinlcndciti, stated that pilfcr.agcs and thefts mainly 
occurred at (i) transhipment sheds. 


Inspector Macleod mentioned that the Police took cognizance of all pilferages reported to 
them. The reports came through tho Head of the Department nnd gonorally many days 
elapsed before they arrived. In cases of complete consignments, the Claims Officers sent cases 
to the Police for enquiry. Ou an average, it took 10 (o 15 days to rceoivo .•! report. 
Pilferages from transhipment sheds (b) were as high as 90 per cent, of total. It was really 
a question of supervision. 


Inspect o>- Murphy meniioiiciL th.at thefts in transhipment y.ards (i) were very’ prevalent, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent, and occurred in the following way’. A wagon arrived 
with seals intact. The etuil was unloaded and taken out in tho transhipment shed and 
loaded in another wagon. During tho loading operation pilferage took place. There was no 
proper supervision in lianshipmont sheds. It was not tho business of the Police to aupervlso 
matters in the transhipment shed. 

Stih- Inspector Peary Shnnler stated that in the case of thefts from («) goods sheds and 
(5) transhipment yards the only preventive measures taken by the Police w’ero to go on sur- 
.prise raids during dark night?. Thefts of these two classes could, only he prevented by enlist- 
ing a better class of chowkidars. 
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Parn^rnpli II of tlio Government 'Enllrvay Police Manual tTnilcJ Provinces lavs down tliat all crimes 
committed vritliin fiie limits of a station yard, and (wlierorcr they are' committed) all offences in runnin" goods 
or passenger trains and offences against tho.Eailway Act shall ho tegistered and investigated by the Railway 
Police. 


Paragiapli G of Appendix YI to tho Manual states : — 

In the following oiicumstances it would he usual for tho officer concerned to presume the commission of 
an offence— 

(1) short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient dr with top fasteners or ventilators 

open, 

(2) pilferage or abstraction fiom • consignments in wagons arriving vdth seals deficient or with top 

fasteners cr ventilators open, 

(3) abstraction of goods by baring into bottoms of wagons, 

(d) goods missing from wagons with seals replaced by bazar locks, 

(5) abstraction from booked luggage or parcels, 

(C) luiasing luggage or parcels despatobed by passenger train, 

(7) goods missing from station picmises or goods shed. 


Bombay, 


Mame. 

fifr. Holman, D. I. G. 
., O'Brien, S. P. 

„ Austin, Dy.'S. P. 
Siib-Inspcctov Bcge 


Prcqncnt. Infrequent, 

(a), (i), (c) (very) (d) 

(c), (d) (a), [ 1 ) (non-cog.), 

(e). W {a), {h) f „ ). 

(n), (J), (c) (d) 


Mr. liolcrfson, Insjiccfor-Grncral, stated that the increase in cases was due to high prices 
and also to the recent, orders about registering reports of crime on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Eailway. 

Mr. Holman, Hepnty Tnspcctor-Gcneral, SoiMcrn Hange, thought that tb.ere ought to be 
a special branch of the Railway Police for dealing with the missing goods type of thefts as 
distances were verj- great and tlio ordinary Police had not tho time to devote to such enquiries. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Batlicay Tolice, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
thought tliat tho Police should take cognizance of cases under (a) and [1). 

hr. Auslin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that thefts from booked luggage under {a) could 
only ho attiihuted to railway emploj’ces who had access to brakevans. He thought that these 
cases wore committed by the second guard who was locked up in the parcel van. The District 
Police were laughing at the Railway Police bccauso things were quiet in the districts while 
raihvaj' thefts were increasing. 


Snh-Inspccior Rege stated that thefts of parcels were common at Victoria Terminus till 
the parcels office was removed. There was no system of gate passes and people could easily 
get in and out of the yard. 


Mr. ZalUtllai Uarg'ohindas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra [Panch Mahals), mentioned that 
last j’ear goods worth four or five lakhs were stolen from running goods trains which the 
thieves hoarded on inclines, Tlie thefts ceased wlien the District ^Magistrate ordered the 
village watchmen to patrol the line. In other cases the IVatch and Ward acted in collusion 
with village thieves. 

Rule 778 (2) of tbo Bombay District Police Manual orders tbat cognizable offences committed .against 
rerson or properly in rnnuing trains, goods or passenger sball bo registered and investigated by tbe Railway 
Police, 


' Madras, 

Mr. JTannyugion, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Departmeiit, and 
Mr. Doraiswami, Inspector of Police, stated that cases under all the heads were fairly 
frequent. The Police took action on cases reported and with a view to prevent such losses 
constables were deputed to travel in guffrds^ vans and line patrols were instituted at particular- 
ly criminal parts of the line. Mr. Hannyngton stated that it was a great dratyback that tho 
police deputed for this duty were not armed. 

Mr. Windle, Superintendent of Railway Police, Trichinopohj, South Indian Railway, 
stated that practically all thefts w'ere from booked goods. Thefts were mostly recorded from 
transhipment yards and goods sheds. He gave the following figures to support his con- 
tention : — 




1018. 

1919. 

fl ) Thefts from running trains 


.. 333 

' 269 

(2) „ „ tracks and goods sbeds 


.. 507 

437 

(3) „ „ psEEcngor trains ... 

• •• ■ 

100 

177 


Ho ascribed tbe high figures of No. (2) to inefficient 3Vateh and Ward arrangements. 
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Uulo 642, Volume I, Executive Orders, Mndrns Police, snys “ On receipt of a report (by telegram or 
othern-ise) from a railway official which appears to ehow that a cngnizablo ollonco has been committed the 
station bouse officer will at once send in a First Information Eoport and proceed to inabo an inrestigation 
according to tbe Criminal Procedure Code.'* 

Bengal, 

ITorao. Frequent. Infrequent. 

Mr. Bradley. S. P. ... ... ... ... («)> (i). (o), 

„ EzecbicI, S. P. ... ... ... ... Wi (o) (n), (<f) 

Inspector Miikbarjco ... ... ... (u). (e), ((f) (h) 

„ Banerjeo ... ... • ... ... (i), (c), ((f) (a) 

The Rnilway Police take cognizance when reported. When .serious outbreaks occur the 
Police take provontivo measures which however c.anuot be sustained owing to the routine 
work bciug disorganised by the withdrawal of men from v.nrious police stations and posts 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Bradlcj, Superintendent of Bailway Tolice, JJoKrah, was of opinion that n small 
reserve should be placed at the disposal of the Superintendent of llnilw.ay Police for such 
duties. Both at Howr.ah and at aVsansol ho had placed an Inspector and covtplo of Sub- 
Inspectors and some constables of the dotcotivo stuff incharge of a systematic p.itrol all 
through the yards which had proved very successful. ^Icn were continually arrested and 
good information* was obtained by spending a cfcrprin amonnt of Secret Service money, 
but the system could not be adopted iudclinilely owing to lack of staff. 

Mr. BzecJiicl, Svpcrintrndcnt of liailway Police, Sealdah, thought that it was not at 
all desiiuble that tho Railway Police should t.ako preventive measures ; ns if they were to do so 
the question of responsibility would ariso and the Police would he hold responsible for any 
loss or theft. 

Eulo 92, Voliimo VI, Police Regulations says : — ^All cognirablo crime committed witbin railway Innifs 
sball bo regialorcd and investigated by tbe Railway Police. It is not nccessai 3 ’ to wail for the complaint of 
a railwaj’ official, except in cases under section 101, Railnay Act. 

Assam, 

' Name. Frequent. Infrequent. 

Mr. Giles, S. P. ... ... ... ... (i), (c) (u), ((f)' 

Inspector Hasbmatulla ... ... ... ... (d) (a), (J), (c) 

„ U. C. Bob ... ... ... ... (a), (H, (c) ((f) 

The Police take cognizance of cases when reported and also try to prevent thefts on 
goods trains by sending constables occasionally with night trains and also by occasionally 
■w.atching loading and unloading at transhipment yards, but they do not know tho pro- 
cedure properly and therefore such watching is not usually attended with any henoBt. 

Mr. Giles, Snperintendent of Pailway Police, mentioned that in the hast 9 months 
there had only been one <3se of 'runniug train theft. lie regarded it ns his duty to prevent 
running train theft. If an outbreak occurred ho would- ask the District Polioo to institute 
patrols and he would allot more men to watch wagons and snoh work, 

Tho Assam Police work under the same rules as Ibo Bengal Police. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


Name. 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Ezoobiel, Suporintondent, Railway Police, Patna 

... (i), (c) 

(n). ((f) 

„ Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur 

'... (J),{(f) 

(a), (c) 

Babu P. D. Misra, Deputy Suporintcndcut ... 

... (n),(b),(c),(<f) 


Inspeotor Inder Sen Saohar ... ... 

... 


„ Fouzdar Narain Euar ... 

... (i), (c) 

la), ((f) 


The Railway Police take cognizance of all cases reported and measures aro adopted to 
prevent losses by posting^ constables in brake-vans of trains in which thefts have occurred, and 
by keeping parties of police at the distant signals at some stations. 

Mr. Pzeehiel, Snperintendent, Pailway Police, Patna, said the Police used night patrols, 
surprise visits and secret watch during epidemics of crime iu (i) . Cases of (c) were also fairly 
common. The Police occasionally sent constables in tho brake van, and kept raiding parties 
at the distant signal where many thefts ocouiTcd when trains were held up owing to conges- 
tion in the yard. Cases of (r?) were rare. Offside doors should bo locked. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Pailway Police, Kliargpur, stated that measures were 
not taken in his jurisdiction to prevent suoh losses ; if all sucli eases were taken up by the 
force the number -would have to ho considerably increased. 

I-nspectoflnder Sen Saeliar that the Bengal and North- IVestern Railway allowed 
consignors to keep unbooked consignments at stations for months. Thefts took place— no one 
knew when — and were reported to the Police very late. 
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Bulc 494 BitiM Police Manual, lays dojvn tliat all cognizalilp crime commillcd wltlun railway limits sliall 
to registered and investigated by the Railway Police. It is not necessary to wait for the complaint of a railway 
official except in cases under section 101, Railway Act. 


Name. 

Central Provinces. 

. /r 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

ifr. Deighton ... 



... (0) 

(«}. (i). (<^1 

„ Hurst ... ,1, 

»c 

... 

... (a).(h),(c) 

(<f) . 

„ Mayberry ... ..i 



... (a),{h],{c),(d) 


Sharif linhammad Khan ... 


... 

... W 

(«). (i), (d) 

'Suh-Inspeotor Mazhar Kaql 


... 

... («), (i) 

( 0 ). (a) 

„ „ Baijnath Kaula 

• •• 


... (c) 

(a), (It) 


The Police take cognizance and in the event of outbreaks of crime take suitabl e preventive 
measures. 

- Inspector Sharif IlaJiammad Khan stated that as regards pilferages the railtv<ay never 
reported and thus no action was taken. When the railways found that cases of pilferage 
were increasing the Police should bo informed, and assistance would be given. The Traffic 
Inspector would not object to the Police working and finding out the state of crime in the yard 
but the station master and other railway subordinates would object. 

Swb-Inspeefor Ilazliar Naqi stated that the Police neither took any steps to prevent 
losses nor was there any necessity for them to do so. „ 

Sul-Inspector Baijnath Kaula stated that as regards pilferage no report was made to 
the Police. Whenever there was an increase in pilferages the railway shonld inform the 
Police. 

Appendix A to the Police JIannal lays down that the Railway Police will register and investigate all 
ofiences cemmittcd on land within railway limits between the distant signals of a station and all offences 
against the Railway Act. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

(a) Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Folice, stated that thefts of both 
boobed and unbooked goods were frequent. 

(i) Pilfering was also committed during transhipment of goods. 

(c) Goods were pilfered from trains both when standing at stations or asoending 
gradients. 

(rfl Theft from passengers^ luggage were comparatively rare. The Police acted on their 
own initiative in such cases — the Police on duty with trains specially guarded brake-vans. 

Eajputana, 

(«) Yes; 

{b) Mostly pilferages ; 

(c) Very frequent; 

(f?) No. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Rajpiitana Railway Folice, sbA&i Cac.i the Govern- 
ment Railway Police took cognisance of all thefts reported, but with the Watch and Ward in 
the hands of the subordinate officials the Police were handicapped iu preventive action. If they 
took action against a suspected booking office the consequence was that friction was engendered 
by the Station Jlsster or Traffic Inspector, or both. 

t The Eajpntana Railw.iy Police work according to the United Provinces Police'' Regulations. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barher, Superintendent, Railway Folice, Karachi, stated that pilferages and thefts 
from {a), (ft) and (c) were frequent. As regards (d) they were frequent from unbooked arti.-Ies 
with passengers but not from booked articles. Owing to the practice of the railway of leaving 
unbooked goods lying about railway premises unprotected the Railway Police had found it 
necessary to apply the law strictly and to treat snob reports as non-cognizable under section 
403, Indian Penal Code. Previously these cases were treated as thefts but that had led to a 
lot of trouble not so much in Karaclii but outside. Merchants simply dumped their goods on. 
the railway premises under the charge of nobody and the railway repudiated all responsibility 
under the Traffic Manual. When the consignments were stolen the owner rushed to the Police 
to lodge a complaint. This practice became so bad that it had to be stopped. He was not 
aware that by refusing to take oogniz.anee of these cases pilferages -had increased in conse- 
quence. All cases in which a cognizable offence appeared to have been committed vere 
investigated. Attempts were made to prevent crime as far as the limited staff permitted by 
p.atrollii3g yards and gradients and by sending police with trains. 
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Inspector Khan Sahih Mnlarah Alt ITyder Ali was of opinion .with Tofcvencc io (a) -that 
pilferages nnd (lioffs were frequent. If a membov of tlio .superior staff wanted .some flour or 
sugar, a few seers were removed fr'om bags and water or other articles were put. in to • innko 
the weight correct. The consignee on talcing delivery detected that his bag was .slack but on 
being weighed the weight was found eoiTcct bcciinsc of the addition of water or other material. 
The owner however on opening it at his shop noticed the mischief. If sheds wore freciucntly 
locked by an o.'cperionccd and responsible offictr thefts and pilferages would probablj' cease. 
These cases were only of a trifling nature. With reference to [h) cases also frequently i?ccurre<l. 
If there was an officer present at the time of tr.anslupracnt thefts would cease. With reference 
to (c) cases frequontl}' occurred when wagons were rcse.alcd. With reference to {d) eases Were 
frequently committed by pilferens and piclcpockohs. Sncli thefts were of n trifling nature and 
wore generally never reported and therefore no action was taken by the Police. 

The Sind Police work nccoiding to the Bombai’ District Police Mami.sl. 


Punjab. 

The witnesses stated that pilferages and (hefts from [a), (i), (e) and (d) were frequent, 
but that cases under (d) did not occur to tbo same o.'ctcnt as in the other Ibrco ca'-ca. The 
Bailway Police formorl3' declined cognizance of thefts but now took cognizance of cases under 
all classes. 

Air. litcad, Assistant Iiispcclor-Gcncrnl, stated that no routine measures were taken by tbo 
Police to prevent such lo.sses, but ho w.as of opinion that additiou.al police at the e.vponso of 
Bailwaj- Admini.stration should be introduced for the purpose. “ Unhooked goods lie along the 
lino for months. The railway should not accept goods unless the}' can desjiatch within two 
or three days.” 


North-West Frontier Province, 

Khan Sahib Kano. Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stntwl that 
pilferages and thefts under the 4 items had not been on the whole very frequent in the province. 
The llailway Police took cognizinco of such pilferages and thefts inimediately on renort being 
made with the exception of thefts Horn unlmokcd consignments, which wore left unprotected 
by their owners, which cases fell under Section -l-Od, Indian Penal Code, which was noti-cogniz- 
ahlo by the police. When such thefts became numerous, sj)ocinl measures were taken at once, 
such ns extra patrolling in the yard, picketing of the goods sheds and their approaches, and 
extra patrolling of passciigor and goods trains. 


Question No. u. — Are pilferages fro7n consignments of parlicitlar classes of 
goods — (fl) arms and ammunition, (b) fresh fruit, (c) liquor, {cl) fish — 
numerous on the length of railwaij in your charge ? 

What special arrangevienls are made for the protection of such consigiunents ? 

United Pi’ovinces, 


Name. 

Sir. Kaye, Inspector-General ... 

„ Acock, Superintendent of Police 
„ Fitzpatrick, [Deputy Superintendent of Police 
Inspector, Mnclood 
„ Murphy 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Polico .., 
Inspector F.-urant ... 

„ Ehnirat Nnbi ... ... 

Snh-Inspector Abdul Aziz 
,» „ Peary Sbunkcr 


Frequent. Infrequent. 

W 

(J) - (u) 

m, {d) 

(c), {h) nnd (d) (unreported). 

(i). W . (u) 

(5). (®) (u). id) 

(c), (J) nnd (d) (nnrepoited). 


(i). W (a), (d) 

(c) («), (i), td) 

H ib). (c), (d) 


Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Pof/ce, stated that pilferage from fruit parcels (i) was 
the most common. He w.as strongly .of opinion that such goods should ho booked at railway 
risk; even if that meant the raising of freight cliai'ges. 

Mr. Acoch, Superintendent of Police, staled that ho had very little experience of pilferagD 
Horn {b) urmu and ammunition. Fresh fruit {6) was pilfered to such an extent that the 



ordinary person would not book it except by post. Liquor (e) used to be very muck stolen at 
one time from transhipment sheds and parcels offices but cases were not so frequent now 
because special measures were adopted for scaling the cases. 

Mr. Fitzpatriclc, Deptdy Superintendent of Folice, mentioned that there were numerous 
complaints of theft from (6) fresh fruit, and fish, but these cases were very seldom reported 
to the police. The public did not, as a rule, complain. 

Inspector MacleoA stated that in the case of (c) liquor, there was a good deal of 
pilferage, casks being tapped and bottles extracted from boxes. The staff at transhipment 
stations were responsible. There were also pilferages of fresh fruit (6), hut generally fresh 
fruit and fish {d) were not reported as the amount pilfered was trifling. Liquor (c) was 
carried in ordinary wagons in barrels and sealed, (a) arms and ammunitions were handed 
over to the guard and treated as parcels. 

Inspector Murphy stated that he had not had a single case of (u) arms and ammunition. 
Fresh fruit (A) was of daily occurrence being booked at owner’s risk. He had had a number 
of cases of thefts of (c) liquor, from transhipment sheds and parcels offices. Fish (d) was 
booktd at owner’s risk, (b) and (rf) were mostly pilfered in the vans. 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Itaihoay JPoliee, Agra, stated that railway' servants were 
responsible for such thefts. “ They are wise to the fact that the railway administration 
accepts no responsibility in the matter and they are aware that no censure or punishment 
will be given to them for any shortage or pilferage, and they help themselves accord- 
ingly,” With reference to the special arrangements made by the Railway Company, guards 
of trains were given special instructions regarding (a), and the Railway Police at Junction 
stations received telegrams occasionally to make a joint check of such consignments. This 
check was resented by guards and had led to friction in the past. Such consignments should 
be booked at railway risk. There were no special arrangements in force for (A), [c) and (d). 

Inspector Farrant, referriug to (c) thefts of liquor, stated that these were frequent 
between Bombay and Jbansi. Enquiries made showed that they did not occur in the United 
Provinces but between Bombay and Bina. No special arrangements were made for the 
protection of such consignments. 'Whilst awaiting despatch or delivery, consignments were 
supposed to be kept under lock and key but this was seldom done. • 

Sul-Inspector Aldul Aziz, referring to (A), was of opinion that railway employees who 
handled these packages or the guards and brakesmen in the luggage vans pilferM them. 
Nothing could prevent them from doing so except that when such cases occurred special men 
should be deputed to try to airest individuals red-handed. Referring to [d) he suggested that 
such packages were pilfered in the brake-van or on the platform by the Refreshment Room 
staff. The same procedure as suggested in (A) should be adopted. 


Bombay. 


N ainea. 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr, Holman, Deputy InEpeolor-Generol ... 

(A) (c) (European) 

(o) (d) 

3Ir. O’Brien, Superintendent of Police ... 

(A) (c) 

(u) 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police 

(c) (d) (dried) 


S. I. Bego ... ... ... ... 

(A) 

(a) (e) (d) 


No special arrangements are made for (A) and {d). Reg-arding (c) special arrangements 
are made for European liquor which is taken charge of by one guard and handed over to the 
relieving guard after signatures are given in the register. There are also special arrangements 
for (o). 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, referring (d), stated that there were no thefts of 
fresh fish as the traffic was local and the owner usually travelled with it. Thefts of dried 
fish which were fairly frequent were committed by the railway staff and running-train 
thieves. 


Madras. 



Names. 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Hannjngton, Deputy Inspector-General ... 

(A) (c) (d) 

(a) 

Mr. "Windle, Superintendent of Police ... 

(c) !•, 

(a) (d) 

Inspector Doraiswamy ... ... ... 

(h) (c) & {(?} (unreported) 

(o) 


Mr, Eonnyngton, Deputy Inspector-Oeneral, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that pilfering of fresh fruit, liquor and fish was fairly common but such oases were not often 
reported as the consignees only noticed the pilfering after taking delivery. There were 
generally no special arrangements for such consignments in transit'but special Police arrange- 
ments were made when cases became frequent in any particular locality, 

. 60 H. D. * 
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, Mr. Whulle,SiiMTinitnAent, -Railway Police, TficUnopoly, Ftatod tljat pilferasos only 
occurred from consi^mcnts of fiesU fruit and vegetables on the South Indian Railway. 



was eiouei UUUC Atni\ra.y v. ....... --- * •! Ti t 1 v P J 

charge of one particular brakesman or under-guard on _ whom responsibility could be lised 
seemed to be the only method of pievonting this lorm of crime. 

Inspecioi Poraiswamy stated that all pilferages of fresh fruit, liquor and fish were not 
reported so did not appear numerous, He corroborated Jlr. Haiinjugtoii. 

Bengal. 


Ncracs. 

PrcqttO-it. 

Infrequent. 

Ml. Bindley, S. P. 

... (i) ic) 

(0) m 

Mr. Ezeohiel, S. P. ... 

... (t) and (rf) (anrepoileil) ... 

(0) M 

Impectur Mnkliarjce 

... (fc) w 

(o) (<f) 

•• Inspector Binatjeo ... 

... (i) (d) ' «, • 

(«) {<=) 

Mr. Bradley, Siiperintendent, Raihoay Police, Howrah, and Inspector MiMarji stated 
there were special rules for (n) which were ticated as insured articles. 

Mr. Eiechiel, Superintendeni, Railway Police, SeaUhh, stated that as (c) fruit and 
vegetables and {d) fish were hooked only at owner’s risk and the packing w.as delective 
pilferage was common. 


Assam. 

- 

Names. 

Frequent. 

Infrciiaont.j 

Mi. Giles, Suporintendonl of Polioa 

■... {M(d) 

{«) (c) 

Insp. otor HasbmatuUnb ... 

... (b) (c) and (d) (noreported) 

(o) 

„ U. C. Deb 

(i)(e){d) 



Mr. Gtler, Hapcrinkudeiit, Railway Police, Chiilayong, stated that pilfer.age of (A) fresh 
fruit and {d) fish were common. Rice, oil and edibles were also pilfeied. "No special 
arrangements were made except those laid down in the Assam-Bengal Railway Traffic j\Tanual, 
Chapter 2, rules 11, 12, 25, 28, <31, 31, 35, 89, d-O, 43, 52, (7, 10). The milwiy bhiif weie 
recently notified in the weekly gazette that edible and perisliable goods must be checked and 
leweighed at every transhipment station and at their destination and remaiks must be made 
in the proper form if any shortage was found. 

Intpedor TJasJimafMaJi stated that eases of {h), (c) and (d) occurred hut were not often 
reporiel to the police. No special arrangements were made for the protection of these 


classes of consignments. 

Bihar and Orissa,, 

Names. Frcqnont. Infrcqnont. 

Mi. EzecWel, Snperintciident, Railway Police, Patna (J) (rf) (n) (c) 

„ Cook, Suporintendent, Railway Police, IChargpur (5) ((7) ... («) (o) 

Babtt P. D. Misrn (not lory numerous) (t) (o) (d) • ... (a) 

Inspeotoi Indcr Sou Sachar ... ... (J) (d) (nl (c) 

• „ Fauzdar Nnrain Kuar ... ... (J) (but not reported) (a) (c) (<7> 


Mr. EiecUel stated that the Police had nothing to do with the protection of these 

consignments. 

Mr. Cool stated that no special arrangements wore made. 

Bahu P. B. Mw'a stated that the railways made secial arrangements for the protec- 
tion of consignments of arms and ammunition by carefully checking, locking, sealing, and 
wiring ahead to the destination station. In the fniit season at Mokameh Ghat a special 
staff wad detailed to avoid delay and to prevent thefts. ‘ ' ' 

luspcclot Iiidsr Sen Sacliar stated that the railway made no special arrangements for 
the protection of consignments and that pettv pilferages, were not repoited'to the police. 
If consigners' found on taking delivery that there was a deficiency they seldom lopoited the 
inatter to the radw'ay authorities knowing that no claim would be entertained as complaints 
to the Railway Police were usually inade through the, railway an'! the Railway Police seldom- 
received complaints of snob cases. ' - ‘ ' • o 
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Central' Provinces. 


Karnes. 


Freqnont. 

Infrequent. 

Hr. Deighton ... ... 

• 

*>» 

{«)tA) (e) W 

„ Hurst ... .. 


»#• 

(«) (A) (a) (d) 

„ llayberiy ... 


Kb) 

(a) (a) (d) 

„ Glackan ... ... 


... ... 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

„ Sharif Huhatmnad IChan 

• ••* 

(0) 

la) (b) (d) 

„ Mazhar Kaqi ... ... 


(b) 

(a) (c) (d) 

„ Baij Hath Kaula ... ... 

... 

... 

(a)(b)(c)(d) 


Messrs. Deighton, Eiirst, Maylerrg, Sharif Miihammacl Khan, Mashar Nagi and Baij 
Math Kanla stated that no special arrangements were made for the protection of such 
consignments. 

Inspector Glackan "referring to (a) stated that such consignments were kept in charge of 
the parcel clerk and were locked in a room. 

Mr. Mayberry, Bepidy Superintendent and Sub-Inspector Mazhar Nagi stated that 
pilferages of fruit (A) abounded in the season but weie not generally reported to the Police. 

Hyderabad, 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, said that no cases occurred 
under {a) and {d), but did occur under (i) and (o). No special arrangements were made for 
the protection of such consignments. 

Rajputana. 

(fl) No. 

(i) Very numerous. , 

fe) Very numerous. 

(d) No. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway PoArce,. stated that railway guards were respon- 
sible for the theft of fresh fruit which was a disgrace to the railway companies. Quick transit 
through junctions where packages were at present left lying for hours and where pilferages 
occurred, should be insisted on. 

^ Sind. 

Ifr, Barker, Superintendent, Railway Bolke, Karachi, and Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak 
All liyder Alt both agreed that pilferages from consignments of (b), (c) and (d) were 
numerous. Eegarding (o) Mr. Barker was of opinion that no cases occurred while Inspector 
Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali was of opinion that consignments of arms were sometimes 
pilfered but not ammunition. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated with reference to (i), that thefts 
were not reported to the police j with reference to (c) that thefts occurred from running trains 
or from the loading station ; with reference to {d] that thefts occurred at loading and 
unloading stations. Fish was also booked at owner’s risk. 

Both officers stated that no special arrangements were made for the protection of these 
articles, but if there was proper supervision at the time of loading and unloading pilferage 
could be stopned. 

Punjab. 

The witnesses stated that pilferages from consignments of {a) were not numerous but 
from (A) , (c) and (d) were numerous. 

. Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stcAMdi that no particular arrangements were 
made except for (a) which were carried under the custody of the guard in the brake-van. 
Protective measures for (A), (c) and (d) should be (1) the provision of cages on platforms for 
safe custody ; (3). observation by plain- clothes detectives who would actually work with 
coolies. The matter could be arranged in considtation with the District Traffic Superintendent. 
\ 

• North-West Frontier Province.' 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
pilferages from consignments of the classes mentioned were not numerous in the province. 
There were no special ari-angements for consignments of (A), (c) and (d), and also no special 
arrangements for (a) unless large quantities of Government arms were being transhipped, when 
a military guard accompanied them. Consignments of (a) should be treated as if they were 
insured articles and carried in specially secured compartments in brake-vans or wagons under 
the close and immediate supervision of the guard in charge of the train. At destination they 
should be made over personally to the official in charge of parcels and should not be left 
unprotected to be handled or removed from place to place by menials and porters. The 
railway should insist on better and more secure packing of consignments of (A), («) and (ft) 
and should not accept badly or defectively packed consignments, 

T!2 
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Question No. 6.— Are reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
. wagons made to the railioay police for enquiry. 

What is the system in force with regard 'to the registration and investigation 

of such cases ? 

United Provinces. 

Jllr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that reports of shortages were made and 
the Police themselves ascertained a good deal regarding such shortages. Informal enquiry 
was made as soon as a report was received, but formal enquiry was not made unless the 
report of the shortage was tmnsfeued from the Missing Goods Register to the Crime 
Register. 

il/r. Beglic, Deputy Inspector-General, staled thst the system varied w’ith each Rail- 
way Administration. The East Indian Railw.iy and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
reported every case. The Great Indian Peninsula and the North-Western Railway reported 
very few cases. On receipt of a report the case was registered and investigation was made, 
brrt the result was nil. Although some valuable time was lost by delay in reporting, he did 
not think that that vitiated any chances of snccess. Nothing could he done witlr this form 
of errnre unless the railway officials co-operated with the Government Railway Police and took 
disciplinary action against suspected stations and the loading staff. Ho would have a ‘ black 
list ’ of stations. 

ilfr. Pitzpatrich, Deputy Sttperinlendent of Police, stated that lire Railway Authorities 
made reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons and the Police decided if 
the case w’as to he treated as a theft or as one of missing goods. If the report did not clearly 
state that the consignmerrt had been errt or opened, the Police inspected the consignment, 
and if they considered that it bad been out and opened the case was registered and investigated, 
hut not otherwise. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent of Bailway Police, stated that if it appeared from the woiding 
of the telegram regarding a '‘seal-intact'’' short igc, th.at there was reasonable su p’oion of 
theft, the case was registered and taken up, but not otherwise. 

Mr. Aeock, Superintendent of Police, staieUi ihntVae expression “ reasonable suspicion ” 
was a vague term and capable of different interpretations. “ One man suspects theft where 
another would not." The railway wanted a more competent enquiry dop.artment. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, stated that the system varied on 
different railways and in different provinces and was unsatisfactory, Cases were usually 
registered after such a delay that investigation was futile. A preliminary enqrtiry, if any, of 
a very imperfect nature was made bjr the railway. Unless the first report (wires from 
goods clerks) clearly indicated a theft, (■which it seldom did) tho result of delivery was as- 
certained by the Police and nothing further was done until a reply was received. Supposing a 
shortage was reported at Tundla from a wagon bearing intact seals of Caumpore, the Police 
filled in a form and sent it to the Cawnpore Railw.aj' Police Station to make enquiries. Tho 
Sub-Inspector there would enter the report in the blissing Goods Register and would go dorvn 
to the shed and make enquiries, and endeavour to find out in what condition the consignment 
left. The railway staff themselves made the same sort of enquiry. If tho case were found 
to be one of obviou- theft it would be registered at once in the Crime Register and an investi- 
gation would be started. In the case of shortages amounting to less than five per cent, of 
the consignment the Police refused investigation. He suggested that reliable supervision of 
loading and unloading and genuine enquiries at both stations would improve matters. When 
the railway reported they must give cogent reasons. They should not send vagne wires. 
Some responsible goods clerk or the station master should state the reasons for their suspicion. 
The registration and investigation of cases were governed by tho Circular regarding enquiries 
into Missing Goods cases — vide Appendix VI, page 4S, Government Railway Police Manual, 
United Province'. “The question is a vexed one bristling with difficulties and I hesitate to 
. formulate a considered opinion." He advocated the suggestion that tho rules in force on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway (Order No. 89, of the Traffic Working Instructions Book, 
paragraph 2, sub-paragraph (c)) should be adopted universally on all railways, blissing 
goods work on tho East Indian Railway had attained huge proportions with the result that a 
Sub-Inspector had to he told off to cope with it. .The results obtained were practically nil. 
In view of the clerical labour involved and the poor results obtained he suggested that the exist- 
ing rales should he abandoned. “ I would scrap tho existing rales insisting on the railways 
making a pieliminavy enquiry and if necessary substituting a. prescribed form in which such 
cases should be nporfed and detailed reasons given for presuming that a theft has taken place 
before the Pol.ee are called upon to make an investigation. It is the duty of tho railway to 
safeguard their own interests and this piooednfc ■would end tho present iriospoirsible method 
of issuir^ vague and unnecessary telegrams." Ho admitted that it was true to a cerlairt 
extent that it was useful to the Railway Police to know where shortages were occurring, but 
thafc^ Mrormatiou would bo obtained if the railways sent monthly summaries instead of 
woning the Police with daily reports. 
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■' Prosecuting Inspector Khairai l^ali stated that reports were made to the Police only 
in exceptional cases. Shortages of complete packages fiom seal-intaofc wagons were not 
registered or enquired into unless the Eailway Authorities were definitely of opinion that a 
theft had been committed. Shortagres from packages which appeared to have been tampered 
with dishonestly were registered and enquired into by the Police at the starting station. 

Siib-Inspector Ahdul Aziz stated that fifty per cent only of the cases were reported, 
five per cent of such cases were registered and investigated, but the investigation was a waste 
of time beoauBR the information reached the Police too late. — For instance, a sealed wagon 
leaving Benares Cantonment for Howrah with two bags of sugar short (either stolen in Benares 
or not loaded by the sender) on 1st February 1921 would arrive atMogbal Serai the same day 
and at Howrah about the 10th or 11th. On being unloaded there two bags would be found 
short. A telegram would issue on 12th and would reach Benares Cantonment the same day or 
the 13th. After a fortnight had elapsed all the stuff would have been disposed and nothing 
could be done by the Police. 

Suh-Inspector Peareg Shunl:er stated that reports of shortages of missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police. In such cases a preliminary enquiry was 
made on receipt of the report and if the shortage appeared to be due to rough handling or 
difference of scale, or the missing of a oomplete consignment appeared to be a case of mis- 
despatch, no action was taken, but if a theft was suspected the case was registered and enquired 
into. 


Government Eailway Pollee Manual. 

' APPENDIX Tt, 

Sules regariing enguirg into missing goods coses. 

1. The term " missing goods " applies to any'propertj- ontmsted to a Koilway Company for conveyance regard- 
ing which information of short delivery or non-delivery is given hy the consignor or consignee or by the railway. 

2. The anlhorities of the following railways, namely the — 

' East Indian Kailway, 

Bombay, haroda and Central India Railway, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, . 

Kortb-Western Railway, 

Ondh and Robilhhand Railway, 

Eohilkand and Knmami Railway, 

have agreed that the Police shall not enquire info coses of reported loss or shortage unless they have reason to auspect 
the commission of o cognizable offence. 

3. The Bengal and North-Western Railway not agreeing to this, have desired that the Police on that line shall deal < 
svith every shortage in which the preliminary enquiry held by tho railn-ay staff has ended in failnre. 

4. It will bo observed that the principle governing PoRce action is entirely different in tho two cases. In the case 
of the r lilways specified in paragrapli 2, Police interference is not wished for unless thers is season other than tho 
mere loss, for bolioving that a cognisahio offence has hcon committed, whilst on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
Police assistance is required in all cases in which the railway staff have fmled to trace the goods, 

5. Tho following procedure will be observed in fntnro by the Railway Police in dealing with snch reports : — 

At each station two registers, one in ycUow form A, tho other in red form B, (samples attached) will be 
maintained. On receipt of information that goods are missing the station ofiicers in whose jurisdiction tho shortage 
is 'discovered will at once make an entry in form A, sending a copy to the station officer of the length in which the 
- despatching or Iranshipp^g station, as the case may be, is sitnatedfor entry in form B. So far as the Police on 
tho Knilways specified in paragraph 2 are concerned no other action will he token by them, bnt on the Bengal 
North-Western Railway both of these efilcera will, on receipt, wlTethcr nt the time or at any later stage, of intimation 
of the failure of the railway staff to trace the goods, make tho enquiry personally or depute a snbordinato to do so 
reporting the resale through the nsnal channel. 

Should there ho reason for believing cither from tho nature of the consignment or from the damaged state of 
the seal or covering of the goods or otborwUo that an offence has boon committed, it is the duty of the station 
officer on all railways to at once prepare a check receipt, record the offence in tho Crime Register and take np 
tho investigation. 

6. In the following circumstances it- would be usual for the officer concerned to presume the commission of an 

offence : — 

Short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or ventilators open. 

(n) Pilfcrigo or nhstractiou from consignments in wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or 
ventilators open. 

(fft) Abstraction of goods by boring into bottoms of wagons. 

(fe) Goods missing from wagons with seals replaced hy bazaar locks. 

(n) Missing luegage or parcels despatched by passenger train. 

(ni'i) Goods missing from statton premises or goods sheds. 

7« An offence shonld of course be roistered and enquired into in the police jurisdiction in which it occurred. On 
the railway however it is frequently very difficult to ascertain exactly whore any given offonce has ocenrred and for 
this reason the host rale to follow when an offonce cannot bo located is that tho offence shall ho registered and 
investigated by the station officer to whom the first report of tho loss is made. If in the course of his enquiry it 
is clearly established that the offonce was committed in another jnrisiiicllon and can be more advantagcmsly enquired 
into by the station officer of that jurisdiction he should of his own authority transfer the case and the enquiry to that 
officer of that jnrisdictiou, and fhe officer to whom tho ease has been thus transferred should not at tint stage raise 
any objection to tho transfer. He slionld accept the case and defer making any leprssentations in connection with 
the transfer nnlil after the completion of tho enquiry. 
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Bombay. 

In the case of part pilfering or extraction the case is registeied and immediate enquiries 
are commenced. If whole consignments are reported missing no action is taken by the 
Police unless the Eailway Company can satisfy the Police that it is a cleai case of theft. 

Mr. O'Brien, Superintendent, Railway PoUco,_ Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
stated that such cases were not reported to the Police, 

Jfr. Gvider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, and note IFateJi and 
Ward Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railtoay, stated that the. rules 
RO far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned were_ not as satisfactory as they might be, 
which however, was due to the interpretation of the opinion expressed in the Police Commis- 
sion's Report. lie was refcning more to the Police refusing to register thefts when reports 
were made to them by the railway authorities of missing gooils, beomise the Police Commis- 
sion said that the railways were reEponsible for looking after the goods in their charge and 
unless it was proved that an oiience had actually been committed the Police ought not to 
tike cognizance. 

Ko rales in the I’oUco Mannal. 


Madras, 

The witnesses reported that they were registered in a special register and enquired into 
as shortages. If a cognizable case was found to have occurred it was again registered as' 
such. The railways were supposed to make enquiries first but were apt to leave the whole 
investigation to the Police. Th^ District Traffic Superintendent was informed of the result 
of the Police enquiry. Greater care was now exercised by the Railway in reporting shortages 
to the Police. This discrimination was paiticularly noticeable in the matter of short 
loading. 

Jl/r. Thomas, Inspector-General of Police, stated that the police point of view was that 
shortage in itself was not a police matter unless it had actually been proved to be due to 
theft. The former railway point of view was that everything that was short was a matter 
for the Police to take up. The point was referred to the Advocate-General whether it was 
legal for the Police to refuse to register first information of shortages until they had been 
proved to be thefts, as a result of which it was decided that the Police should not register a 
case unless it was found to be a theft. He was of opinion that there should be some kind of 
central staff to deal with these oases, because shortage due to theft might have occurred at 
Bombay hut the fact was not known until the train reached Madras, lu long distance cases 
there ought to be some organization or some travelling staff which should be able to secure 
tbo aid of the local police and to co-ordinate matters. There should be one organization for 
a group of railways. 

2I/r. irindle, Superintendent, 'Pailway Police, Trichinopoly,zin.io,A. that formerly indis- 
oriroinate reporting led to much unnecessary correspondence but now owing to • greater care 
very few cases of shortage were received by the Railway Police for investigation. 

Bale 643 o£ tbo Eiccuth o Ordcre of tbo Madras Police, Tolnme I, states : — ' 

The Police shall not register information of “ Shortages ” or of the loss or missing of properly as crimes, or pro- 
ceed to make an invostigatlou according to the Criminal Proecdnio Code upon each information, ntiless 
there is reasonable sosiucion that a cognizable case has been commiticd in connection with the loss of the 
> articles. They shall, however, register such information in tlio General Diary and take what steps 

they can to trace the missing articles. 


Bengal. 

Shortages and missing goods foom seal-in tact wagons are treated under P. B. B. 
Volume VI, rules 98 — 96. No investigation is made unless the Railway Company establishes 
a case of theft. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Foltce, thought that the rules laid down in Bengal were 
fairly satisfactory. 

Enles 93, 9 i and 93 of Volume VI, Police Rogulatious, Bengal, 1915. 

93. Tbo term ** missing goods’^ is Applied to any property entrusted to a railway company frr conveyance regard- 
ing TfWcb information of sbott delivery or uon*delivcrv is given by the consignor or consignee or by tbo railway, 

94. Micaing goods cases shall be cla«8ificd ns follows.— * 

Cla'ts _ 

(1) Short receipt of goods from wagons arriv ing with seals intact. 

(2) Cases in which, though wagons arrive with seals intact, the cases or, covering'i of cas^ are found to be 

• torn or merely damaged. 

(3) llia-ing lnggom and parcels de‘rpatched by pastjcngcr train, cicept whero there are strong reasons for 
suspecting a theft has been committed. 

(4) ConBigumcnts not found in a torn or cut condition but which, on re-welglimcnt, appear to be light. 

* Clu*sB — 

(1) Ca.es in which, thouBh wagons an-ivo with Beats intact, the packages or covoringB of packages have 

ODTiQudy been cut or tampered with. ^ v 6 « 

(2) Short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or ventilator 
optn. 
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(8) (foods missing from dragons ^itb seals replaced by bazar locbs, 

(4) Abstraction of goods by boring into bottoms of wagons or trucks. 

' (5) Cases in which articles or goods bare been absliactcd from booked luggage or parcels. 

' ' (6) Goods missing from station premises or goods sheds. 

95. On receipt of information by telegram or writing that goods are missing, tho officer in charge of the iiolico 
station \7iU c>»tcr tbo ease in the Missing Goods Ri-gislcr. (P, R. B. Pom 2so. 263.) If tbc ca*© fulls witliin Class 
B. lie will then draw up a first information report and investigato in tho usual im*. If tho cnso falls Tvithin clas< A, 
or if the information received is iusntUcientto placo tho case within class B, he will refuse to take up tho c»«o until 
the Railway Authorities by means of a preliminary enquiry or otherwise, have shomi that there is reasonable ground 
for suspecting tbal a cognizable offence has been committed. 


Assam. 

'Such eases are not investjgateJ unless the Police see snfljcienfc reasons. When cases of 
missing goods or shortages from seal-intact wagons are reported the Police use Form T.-18 
but do . not investigate. Missing goods cases ore divided into two classes “ A N on- 
criminal ahd “ B ” Criminal. lu "A "class cases the Police toko no action unless tho 
Bailway Authorities can point out. eufhciently reasonable giounds for tlie suspicion that a 
cosnizable offence has been committed from the circumstances of the occurrence. Enquiry 
by the Police into “ 13 ” class cases or transfer from “ B ” class oases -to “ A ” class 
without sufficient cause has been oondemned strongly under the joint Railway Police and 
Traffic Department rules drawn up in August 1913j ofrfc Chapter 9j .A ssam-Bengal Railway 
Traffic Manual, rule 14, page 299. These cases are very difficult to detect and it is a frequent 
oocurreuee that delay is made in^ reporting them to tho Police. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railwaij Police, was of opinion that a great deal of work in 
this connection was thrown on the Police which should legitimately be done by the Claims 
Branch of the Traffic Department. The Superintendent of Railway Police in 1914 reported 
that he considered the rule lajdng down that the case must be instituted at tho station where 
the shortage first came to notice was unsatisfactory and recommended that where goods were 
booked throngh a foreign railway or through a 'steamer eomp.any the enquiry should begin at 
the transhipment station. In the case of goods booked, through from Calcutta the enquiry 
should stait at Chandpur or Gauhati, and if it were pi-oved that the Assam-Benoal Railway 
had received the consignment in broken or pilfered condition no further steps should he taken 
by the Chittagong R.ailway Police, tho papers being simply handed over to the Sqaldah or 
Saidpur Railway Police in Bengal or to the River Police. This practice was being observed. 

SnU 14 — Chapter 9, Assam-Bengal Bailway Traffic Manual. 

14. ZXissing Goods .Poii'cf Procedure, — Tlie term ‘ missing goods ’ is applied to any propoity’cnlrustcd to a 
railway nianagomont for coiivoyauco regarding which information of short delivery, or uon-dclivo.-y, is given by tho 
consignor or consignee or by tho railway. 

2. Tho Government Resolution on the Police Commission Report clearly lays down that the Railway Police have 
nothing to do with shortages wliioli are not duo to some criminal offence. It is often difficult to decide, till an 
investigation has been made, whctlicr the ehortagosis dno to a criminal offonco or not. In very .largo number of ca« 0 B 
thire can be no doubt that the shortages are duo to theft or criminal misappropriation. It is difficait, therefore, for the 
Police to refuse to inquire into tlio cases roported. 

3. To prevent the Police from being burdened with nnnecessiry investigations, tlio Traffic Manager in consnitation 
with tho Saperlntendont of Railway Police lias ordered that only the following missing goods cases sfionld be 
rci>orted to the Police, namely : — 

' fiVsi— WTien packages are found short from wagons with broken wagon seals. ' 

Second — When packages arc noticed to twin an open state on unloading and from the condition it is clear 
tliat sneb opou stste is due to pilfering. Station Masters are to be carefnl not to confuse open 
state due to ordniary damage with open state dne to dclib-rate pilfering. 

Third — ^Instances of station cuollos or ontsidcfs being actually detected fin the act of pilfering from wagons or 
goods sheds. 

Fourth. — ^When goods whlcli have been unloaded in good condition are found to bo in pilfered state when 
making delivery which obviously proves that pilfemgo has taken place at tho ststion. 

Fifth. — Anj' eases not inclndcil in the above, which arc of a snspicious nature and In^ which station masters 
have reason to believe that thcftlms taken place. 

4. Reports in missing goods cases should be sent to the nearest railway police station. The reports must giro full 
particulars of tho station from and the station to which the goods were despatched, and also tho place wliere tl.e 
pilferage was first noticed. 'When a report is sent by wire it should invariably he followed up by a written report. 

No reports eiionld ho sent to tho Police when tlicro ate shortages in)the number of packages ont of a consignment, 
as in most cases this is not duo to theft bnt to misdespatch or cschango. 

6. The checking of seals on wagons is no pari of the dnties of tho Railway Police, bnt it may tomctiincs bo found . 
necessary to depute detectives to check seals so as to locate shortages, but the work if undertaken should be carefully 
supervised by suiierior police officers. 

G* Where an nnnsnal number of shortages are reported from any particular station or section of tho railway, and 
tho Superintendent is of opinion that sjiorial preventive measures uro necessary, ho should submit a report to’ tho 
Agent and Traffic Manager. 

7. Tho Police will fnrnish the Agent with n monthly statement showing tho number of missing goods cases 
pending enquiry for over a month. 

8. A copy of tho final report in every missing goods case will bo furnished to the Traffic Sfanager. 

9. Police officers cnqniring into missing goods cases must bear in mind that their reports are of valno to tiio 
Eaiiiray Antboritics in deciding claims, and they shonld be, careful, therefore, to ivritefnll and comprehensive reports 
abstaining from making allegations against railway subordinates which they cannot sabstantiato, at tho same 
time bringing to nntlco novlect or uarelossnoss on the part of railway servants or any detect tboy may detect in the 
working of •gosdii on tho milway or steamers. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 

Reports of shortages of missing goods from seal-intact wagons are made to the, Police, who 
merely enter the case in the Jusssing Goods Register. Tin’s procedure is adopted by the 
Police both at the despatching and receiving statioJiB. If the Railway Authorities by means 
of a preliminary enquiry or otherwise satisfy the Police that there is a rc.isoiialle ground for 
suspecting that a cognisable offence has been committed, the case is registered by the Police 
of the sending station and is enquired into. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of BaiUoay ToUee, Khargpur, stated that as a rale reports 
were only made when a claim was preferred. 

7a«;)ector Jflrfer Acn'iSac/mr stated that according to the Railway Police Departmental 
Rules vide Police hlanual, Rule No. 492— after the Railway Authorities by a preliminary 
enquiry bad established that the shortage from a seal-intact wagon was duo to a coguif-able 
offence having been committed, the case should bo registered at the station where the short- 
afe was discovered. In actual working, he could say from experience, that this rule nas 
defective and in his opinion tho enquiry should start from the place where the wagon was 
originally dispatched with seiils-intaot and the case should bo registered there. This was in 
keeping with the practice of the Raihray Antborities who debited tho staff of tho sending 
station if they had to pay any claim on tho shortage from tho seal-inlact wagon. Chances 
of a clue being obtained were far grc.ater if an immediate enquiry at the sending station 
were made rather than by enquiring at the station where the shortage was discovered. 
The Railway Authorities judged the efficiency of the goods clerks Ity tho number of 
cases in which they sacceeded in obtaining a clear receipt. (Mr. Cook corroborated this 
view.) It was a mistake to registe these cases where discovered as laid down in rule 492. 
They should bo registered where wagons last loft with seals-intact. This was in accordnnoQ 
with railway practice. 

Tho followiog rplc« in tho Bilinr and Orissa Polico Uannal, deal with tho anhjoct : — 

489. Tlio tona “ missinp goods” is applied to any property entmsted to n llnilway Company for conroyanro, 

regarding which information of short dclhcry or noii-dclivtry is given hy tho consignor or consigneo, 
or by tho railway. 

490. “ Missing goods " eases shall ho classified as fallows : — 

Cla$a A. 

Coses in which : — 

(a) from the condition of the seals or locks of tho wagon, 

(i) tho condition of tho coverings of tho packages, 

, (c) the weight, or, 

(<f) absence of any circumstancos in the railway report, proving the contrary, 

it may reasonably bo presumed that the shortage it dno to a cause other tlian a ciiminal offence. 

data S, 

Cases in which : — 

(a) the railnay msko a definite charge or where, 

(h) from tho condition of the seals or locks of the wagon, 

(e) from the condition of the coverings of the packages, or, 

(d) other drcnmstanccs in tlie railway «port, 

it may be reasonably believed that tho shortage is dno to n criminal orTonce, 

491. On receipt of informnt'on by telegram or writing that goods arc missing, tiio o(ficcr-ln-clmrgo of tlio Police 

station will enter the case in tho Missing Goods Kegister (P. M. Form No. lO-l), If the case falls with- 
in Class B, lie will tlicn draw up a first information report and investigate in tlie nsunl way. It the case 
falls within Class A, or if tho information rreeived is insniriciont to placo the case w'ithin Class B, 
ho will refuse to toko up tho case nntil the Bnilway Antborities, hy moans of a prcliminarj enquiry or 
othorn iso, hare sliown that there is reasonable ground for suspecting ilint a cognirablc offence has 
been committed. 

492. Enquiry will comraenco at the station at which the defect or shorfago is discovered or reported * • 

* * s « • ,« a 

If as a result of the first day’s enquiry it is found that tho caso has occurred in another jurisdiction tlie first in- 
formation and case diaries will bo sent to tho police station concerned • » » 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deipkton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that under the rules reports 
were not ordinarily made on the Great Jndian Peninsula Railway. On the Bengwl-Nagpur 
Railway, however, reports wore made and were registered at once as thefts against the despatch- 
ing stations. Railway crime was of two classes; ( 1 ) crime due entirely to negliwonce and 
want of supervision on the part of the Railway Company, which it was the duty of the Railw.ay 
Company to prevent. If all that could be stamped out then the Police would he relieved of a 
great deal of unnecessary work and would be enabled to deal with ( 2 ) professional crime 
which was the proper province of Railway Police. 

Messrs. Burst, Mayberry, Glackan, Sharif Muhd. Khan, Mazhar Kaqi and Batjnaih 
Kaula agreed. 

No rules in the Polico hlannal* 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

7ifr. Crateford, Deputy Inspector- General of Pailway Police, stated that reports w’ere 
made by the Nizam-’s Guaranteed State Railway and recently by the Madras and Southern. 
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Iklahvatta Railway but not by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. On receipt of a 
telegiam the Police immediately made enquiries as to the condition and nature of the 
seals and if they bore the seals of a despatching station beyond the jnrisdiction of the 
administered area no further action was taken in the matter as the telegram reporting 
the shortage had already been sent to the station concerned. If, however, the despatching 
station was in the administered area, the Police registered and investigated, the case at the point’ 
where the shortage was discovered. Where the whole case was not in his hands he investiga- 
ted the complaint so far as it concerned himself and then made a report. For instance, in a 
case from Bombay he would report particulars showing how the wagon arrived, what contents 
were missing and send the report on to the Railway Authorities — ^the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent, Bombay, but not to the Police. A copy of the telegram reporting such oases to the 
Traffic officials should be sent — («) to the Sub-Inspector of the range in which it came to 
notice, (d) to the Superintendent, Railway Police. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General of Railway Police, stated that reports of shortages 
or missing goods from seals-intaet wagons were not made to the Police though potentially 
every such case was a theft. It would be unfair to the Police to hold them responsible 
fqr prevention of thefts or missing goods when in seal-intact wagons because the occurrence 
of such shortages clearly indicated thefts from the sealing stations by railway menials and 
elerks. Experience had shown that shortages did not decrease by any system of fines. The 
proportion of missing goods from seals-intaet wagons which proved to he merely mistakes 
of cross-loading and short-loading was very small, probably amounting to 6 or 7 per cent. 
Offences of theft ,.on the metre-gauge were not so numerous an those on the broad-gauge. 
The reason was unknown. The figures were : — Thefts of booked goods in transit — ^307 in 
1919, and 316 in 1920, as against 426 on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Section. Thefts from 
passenger trains -.211 in 1919 and 222 in 1920, as against 417 on the Oudh and Kohilkhand 
Section. The difference in the mileage of the two gauges in his jurisdiction was only about 
50 miles in a total, length of 1,500 miles, while thirty per cent less crime occurred on the 
metre-gaiilfe section. , The country was no doubt sparsely populated but this did not entirely 
account 'for the difference. A great deal of this crime was perpetrated by the' menial staff 
and it was difficult to get them dismissed. It was, therefore, worth their while to continue 
even with petty thefts. Deterrent punishment should be given for petty tbefts or any other 
form of crime. If one of the culprits was sent to jail there was some chance of thefts 
decreasing. 

The Eajputana Railway Police work according to the United Provinces Government Railway Police Manual. 


Sind, 

Mr. Barher, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that reports were 
not made to the Police of shorlages' or missing goods from seal-intact wagons. It was 
laid down in the Traffic Manual that such shortages were not to be reported to the Police. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali IJyder Alt stated that reports were made to the 
Police but no cognizance was taken. The Traffic staff made enquiries ; sometimes a case of 
this nature was reported and was registered if the Police suspected i hat an offence bad been 
committed, but it usually remained undetected. Generally such offences were not registered 
at railway police stations. 

The Sind Police work according to the Bombay District Police Mannal, 


Punjab. 

Mr. Farqnhar, Inspector- General, stated that shortages of goods from consignments were 
reported to the Police but much time elapsed between tlie detection of the shortage by the 
raihv.aj' and the report to the Police. He would like to get reports of shortages as they 
occurred He proposed a clearing house run by police offices — for their own information 
where shortage reports and excess goods reports would be tabulated. By means of this 
tabulat'on the Police would at once be able to discover whether shortages or losses were 
oecurringfiwrn ajiy particular station or district. This clearing house would be located in the 
office of the Assistant Inspector-General, Railway Police. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated, that reports were seldom made; when 
repoils were received they were registered and investigated if printa facie there was reason 
to suspect the coiumissiori of a cognizable offence. 

Rhnn Bahadur Abdul Hokim, Bcpvty Superintendent, stated that reports were not made to 
the Police for enquiry, that intimation of shortages was seldom received and action was only 
taken when there was reason to suspect the commission of a theft — vide paragraph 17 of Ager,t'’D 
Circular No. VI of 1891. The Claims Department dealt with such cases. 

Rale 2-7(2) of the Pnnjab Polk c Rales states that it is not th-i bosinessof the Railway Police to interreno in 
cases of sliortago or missing goods anless tliej- have reason to snspect the commission of a cognizable ollenco. 

00 1;. D. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahih Kana Talia Muhammad KJiatty Superintendent of Poltce, Kohat, stated that 
renorrs were not as a rule made to the Police. I£ leports wero made cognisance was not taken 
nniess a clear ease of theft was established. Inquiries were made by the Traffic Department 
in such matters, vide paragraph 17 of Traffic Manager’s Circular No, 6 of 1891, Appendi.’c A 
embodied in the North-Western Bailway Traffic hlanual. 

Rule 2-G Mi) of the Iforth-West Fiontier Provinco Police Rales state that the Railway Pelico shall 
uot he icqnircd to intervene in cases of shortage or missing goods nnless they have reason to anspect the commission of 
a co^izaWe offence, 

Question No. 7. — Soxo far is snch pilferage, as takes place, due to the act or 

connivance of the railway staff ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, mentioned that an experienced railway official 
of hio-h standing recently told him that he believed that as mnoh at seventy-five per cent, 
of the” thefts wero the work of the railway staff, and his own experience was that a large 
number of such pilferages was the work of members of the railway. He believed that the 
Police were also responsible to a certain extent. More than one case had come to liis know- 
ledge in which the Eailway Police were undoubtedly in connivance with the Railway staff, 

Mr. Beglte, Bepuiy Inspector-General, stated that cases of seals being tampered with 
almost always occun-ed at the de'spatchhig station. Thej' might also 'occur -at destinations, 
when the Police were not present to watch the unloading. It was quite possible that the 
police connived at these thefts, though no concrete case had come to his knowledge. 

Mr. Aeoeh, district Superintendent of Police, stated that pilferages, apart from thefts, 
were committed in cent, per cent, cases with the connivance of the railway staff. He did 
not know w ho committed them at the transhipment yards, but he thought that they were 
specially done by coolies, and possibly by outsiders. He had frequently had cases in which 
shunters shunted wagons to the dead end, where the pilferage occurred. _ , 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, stated that .all pilferage from seal-intaet 
wagons was done by the railway staff, usually the polladars, except those cases in which 
grain bogs were cut by a knife pushed through the door hinges, a few of which wero done by 
outsiders. Pilferages from goods sheds and platforms were mostly done by the railway 
staff, only a small amount being done by outsiders. 

Mr. I'itspairich, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that about ninety per cent, of 
the eases from hooked conrignments were done by the staff and, with their connivance, by 
coolies and palladars who were not actually railway servants but were employed on the 
contract sj'stem. 

Inspector Macleod slated that about ninety per cent, of the pilferages were committed by 
the railway staff. Police subordinates got chances of assisting, although ordinarily the Police 
did not do much pati oiling in goods sheds. 

Inspector Murphy thought that practically all pilferages were done by the railway staff 
in which term he included menials, watchmen, paWcalcrj, porters, shunting porters, etc. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railicay Police, Agra, stated that the majority of such 
pilferages as took place were the work of railway staff and palladars, and were due in a 
great measure to what was known as “ handling money ” on railways, i.e., money paid as 
wages for labour in loading and unloading consignments at goods sheds. This allowance once 
paid to the Station Master and Goods Clerk was not accounted for or audited with the result 
that no register for labour employed was maintained by the staff and the system degenerated 
into either one of begat- or free rather than forced labour, or merchants themselves were put 
to the expense of doing their own loading and unloading. This meant Xhni palladars were 
very pooily paid if paid at all, and as every labourer was worth}'- of his hire he helped 
himself, to the loss of both the Railway Company and merchants. The latter seldom com- 
plained and even if they did the railway staff had the means of making matters unpleasant 
for them. The remedy was obvious — better supervision and the maintenance of a duty- 
register, which should be liable to frequent and surprise checks hy responsible offioiall 
“ Handling money is at present more or less a gift to the railway staff.” 

Inspector Farrant rtated that at least fifty per cent, of the pilferages that took place were 
due to the act or connivance of the rail-way staff. 

Prosecuting Inspector, Khairat Ffahi and Sub-Inspector Abdul Asis stated that everything 
was done with either the knowledge of the railway staff or by themselves. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shunher stated that pilferages from seal-intact wagons were almost 
always committed with the connivance of or by the railway staff themselves, 

Bombay. 

In the opinion of the witnesses railway emploj’ces were mainly responsible. In the case 
01 running train thefts Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, mentioned that railway menials 
such as cabin-men assisted the thieves in many ways. 
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Sui-Tnspecior Seffe staled that he had secured the conviction of thirty-nine men during 
the year 11*20 drawn from carriage examining staff, coolies, porters and even transhipment 
"clerks. Thefts from sheds were usually due to the railway staff but not those from running 
trains. 

Mr. Lallnihai Eargohindas, Public Prosecutor, Qodhra {Panch Mahals), stated that the 
Watch and Ward who travelled in running goods trains were in with the thieves. 

Mr. Guider, formerly Eeputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency and now 
Watch and Ward Superintendent, Bombay, Ba'oda and Central India Railway, stated that 
thefts from passengers in trains or in waiting rooms were generally committed by professional 
travelling thieves or by travellers who succumbed to the temptations offered. Thefts from 
the goods shed, wagons in the yard or the parcel office in the station were committed in 
about 90 per cent, of the cases that occurred by railway menials and in the remaining 10 
per cent, by outsiders. He thought that the clerical staff were also concerned. This was 
a matter of general knowledge and the charge could not be brought home particularly to any 
individual. It stood to reason that if pilfering went on in the goods shed, it cast a reflection 
on the station mastei’’s administration of the station and if it was allowed to go on, it 
either meant that the station master must be a fool to allow it to continue and not participate 
in the proceeds or that he was conniving. With regard to the suggestion that if it was so 
general there would be more convictions, bis experience was that the i-ailway authorities 
were very loath to prosecute their staff. When cases were brought to light, they said that 
the man had put in long service and they preferred to deal with him departmentally and 
so hushed up matters. I h the case of a man, for instance, who deliberately short-loaded 
and certified that a wagon W'as correctly loaded and it was fonnd out that it was short-loaded 
at the beginning, even if the offence were brought home to him, he was generally let off with 
a- w.iming even though the railway paid heavy compensation in some instances. When 
the Police were responsible for guarding goods sheds, pilfering used to occur Kind they were 
responsible for a great deal. 

Madras. 

The witnesses were of opinion that the railway staff were mainly responsible for such 
cases. 

Mr. Windle, Superintendent of Railway Police, Triohinopoly, in sivppori oi his opinion, 
stated that in 1920,* thirty-eight railway menials had been convicted in his district for such 
offences. During the same period five policemen had been convicted and six others dismissed in 
connection with pilferages. 

Bengal. 

The witnesses were of opinion that such pilferages were entirely or almost entirely due to 
the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr, Bsechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Sealdah, mentioned that on one occasion 
he heard a station master say to a guard, “Is that all the fish that has come ? What am I 
going to eat ?" On another occasion he saw ‘a stealing fish and reported the man as 

the station master declined to do so. On enquiry he found that the consignee gave the fish to 
the bhisti. 

Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police, was of opinion that very frequently euch 
thefts and pilferages were the work of the railwjiy staff or were done with their connivance. 

Inspectors Hashmutulla and Upendra Chandra Deb agreed. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The' witnesses were of opinion that such pilferages as took place were mostly dtte to the 
act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Eeighton, Inspector-General of Police, vsas ol opinion that such pilferages were due 
almost entirely to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Messrs. Burst, Mayberry, Sharif Muhammad Khan and Kaula agreed. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi was of opinion that the pilferages were wholly due to the 
act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Eeputy Inspector- General, Railway Police, Eyderabad, was of opinion 
that about seventy-five per cent, of pilferages were due to either railway employees or their 
conuections, i.e., relations. 

Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that if th pilferages occurred 
from seals-intact wagons, only the railway staff and menials {palladars) could be hold 
responsible as no one else could get at the goods. . 
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Sind. 

m. Barker, Sixftrwte%(lent, Baihaay BoUce, Karachi, staled that a very high percentage 
of cases was due’to ihe act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead Assistant Inspector- General, thought that with' the exception of actual 
thefts from running goods trains; pocket picking and thefts from running passenger trains 
other than of bonked luggage, pilferage was almost entirely due to the act or .connivance of 
the railway staff. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Halim, Deputy Superintendent of Tolice, stated that small 
nilfera<res in goods sheds, from nagons in the yards, from parcel offices, eta., were committed 
by the railway staff. I'ilferages of luggage Irora the brake-vans of passenger trains were 
ahso due to the act or coniiivanee of the raiiw.ay staff. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that pilferages in goods sheds and tran.shipment 
sheds of fresh fruit, li.]uor and fish were to a great extent due to the act or counivance of the 
railway staff. In other cases the railway staff were not so much concerned. 

North-West Frontier Police. 

Khan Sahib Bana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated 
that a large percentage of piU'erage was due to the act or connivance of the railw.ay staff in 
the lower grades. 

Qtte-^lion No. 8.— Are cases of shortages from wagons with hroTcen seals regis- 
tered and investigated as thefts immediately on report being made ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that in the United Provinees.such cases 
were invariably registered and investigated as thefts immediately reports were made. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent of Police and Inspector Maoleod agreed. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Acic stated that in cases where shortage could not be known due 
to the fact that there was no invoice inside the wagon or because the sealed label was broken 
no case was registered till this information was gathered from the despatching or the 
destination station. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shankar statedlthat usually three or four days elapsed before a wagon 
with broken seals was checked. 


For rales see quest ion G. 


Bombay. 

Mr. Robertson, Inspector- General of Police, stated that as a general rule in the case of 
running train thefts where the door was found open it might be assumed that the theft was 
committed by outsiders and that therefore it was a matter of primary importance for the 
police to register the ease immediately. Mere broken seals general!}^ meant pilferage by the 
Watch and Ward. Where the doors were found shut and the goods missing the Police should 
not take any action unless two conditions -were present : either that evidence was available to 
point otit that an offence had been committed or that the Traffic Department had themselves 
investigated and aeeumnlated summary evidence to prove where .and by whom the theft was 
committed. That arrangement bad been made with the approval and sanction of the Traffic 
Department of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway. The railway were apt to 
take the view that their responsibility ended with the report to the Police. They did not 
understand that enquiries into naissing goods were no part of the duties of the Police. If 
anything was lost the Police must be blamed. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern i?o«ye, stated cases of shortages 
from Wagons with broken seals while standing in the yard were registered and investigated 
as thefts, otherwise it depended on circumstances. A broken seal of itself did not implj' theft 
and the railway staff should take steps to satisfy themselves that a theft had occurred before 
reporting the shortage to be a tKeft. Different Superintendents had different views on the 
registration of these cases. 

Mr. Auztiv., Deputy Superintendent of Police, agreed with Mr. Holman and stated that 
seals could be broken by the oscillation of- the train which caused the sharp edges on the rings 
to cut through the twine fastening the two rings together, 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Hallway, st.ated that such cases were not registered or investigated unless the doors, in addition, 
were also found open, in which case the case was taken up whether there was a shortage or not. 
In about SS % of cases no shortage was found. 
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Sni-Inspector Eeffe stated that wliere tbe seals were found broken in the yard tbe case was 
taken up. 

M r. FitzpatricJ:, a retired Inspector of Railway Police, was of opinion that the Police 
should enquire into far more cases than they did. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that such cases were immediately registered and iarestigated as 
offences unless there were circumstances to prove that the broken seals were due to natural 
causes such as the weather, the journey, etc. 

Mr- Thomas, Inspector-General, stated that a shortage accompanied by broken seals was 
not treated prima facie as evidence of theft and registered as such but was merely treated as 
a shortage. Mr. Williams, Superintendent of Railway Police, corroborated. 

Bengal. 

Yes. Inspector S. C. Banarjee stated that there was sometimes delay on the part of the 
railway in repoiting. 

Assam. 

Yes ; subject to the provisions of Rule 53, Chapter 2, Assam-Bengal Railway Traffic 
Manual. , 


Tara^raph 55 of AssamSergal Haihcap TraJ/tc Mamial, ** lieporitnp TTiefit of Goods and Parcels to Policed 

” 1. Slnlion Ifaitcra slionld report lo tlio ncaroat police officer in charge of stations only when thefts are noticed 
in the foDoning ca'cs : — 

(f) When packaeos are found short from wagons noth Iroien icaffon seals. 

(I'l) W'ten pnckagcfl arc noticed to be in open state on unloading and from the condition it is clear that such 
open state is duo to pi7/trin^. They are to bs cnrctnl not to confnsc open state due to ordinary damage 
with open state due lo dcliherato pilferage. 

(ill) Instances when station coolies or out-iders nro actnally detected in the act of pilfering from wagons or 
Goods Sheds. 

(t'e) 'Wlicn goods wliich have hocn nnloaded in good condition nro found to be in pilfered state when making 
delivery, which obviously proves that the pilferage has taken place at tiio station. 

(r) Any cases not included in the above which are .actually of a snspiclons nature and if the Station Master is 
able to produce some ptoaf that a pilforago or theft is likely to have taken place. 

2. No reports should ho sent to thb Police when there aro shortages in the number of packages out of a oonsign- 
ment, av, in most cases, this is not dno to theft hot to misilcspatcli or exchange. 

3. In ranking reports to tlio Police, care should ho taken to give full particulars of station from, station to, nnd the 
place where the pilferage was first noticed.’’ 


Bihar and Orissa. 

CaEGB of shortages from wagons with broken seals are registered and investigated as 
thefts immediately on report being made. 

Central Provinces. 

Such cases are registered at once. 


•Xes. 


Hyderabad, 


Rajputana. 


Yes. The Rajputana Railw<ay Police work according to the United Provinces Police 
Regulations. The rules on the subject are dealt with under question 6, United Provinces. 


Yes. 


Sind. 


Punjab. 

The witne-s.ses stated that cases of shortages from wagons with broken seals were register- 
ed and investigated as thefts immediately on report being made. 

Mr. Farqnhar, Inspector-General of Police, stated that he would prefer to have every 
case of shortage reported. It might not be necessary to take immedi.ate action, but tbe Police 
at any rale ought to be in a position to Know the state of affairs. A sort of clearing house 
should be run by Police officers for their ovm information. Reports of shortages would be 
btbulated and by uie.aus of this .tabulation the Police would be able to discover whether there 
w.us any series of shortages or losses occurring from any particular station or district. This 
clearing house would form part of the Assistant-Inspector- General’s office. This system was 
preferable to one of monthly summaries of shortages. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

RhaK Sahib Rana Talia Arnhammad Khan, Superinlendenl of Police, Eohaf, stated that 
cases of shortages from wagons with broken seals were registered and invcBtigalyod ns thefts 
immediately on report being made unions tliero were grounds lor believing that no theft had 
taken place. Sometimes seals wore accidentally br.rkcn or were found missing and consign- 
ments inside got tern or damaged in loading or unloading. In his experience the proportion of 
cases where there wcio shortages from wagons of which the seals had been damaged, shortage 
due to mistake of short-loading or cross-loading amounted to hctivcon 20 and UO^: 


Question No. 9 . — TFftaf are the arrangements in force regarding scal-chccJc^ 
\ng? tv hat L the strength of the speeial force {if any) told off for this 
duty and is it carried out at nil stations and ont-posts tchere there are 
railway police or only at the honndarics of jurisdictions? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Begbie, Pepttiy Intpedor-Gcnerat, slated that seal-checking ini'! undcrl.akcn ns a 
part of their regular duty by the Police at all junction stations, and at roadside stations ivhoro 
thefts from running goods train were rife, 

Mr. Acosh, Pttlriei Superintcndc7tl of Police, alatcA that there nas no regular force for 
seal-checking apart from the general force. He thought that it should ho made compulsorj' 
for the Poh'cc to check seals. There was much ditfercnce of opinion on the jioint, hut his 
own opinion,' after eight j'cars’ experience in the Hailiray Police, was that by careful seal-check- 
ing alone could goods train thefts he stopped. The railway staff could not he tni.sted to do it. 
Being themselves frequently conccrnwl in thefts, their first aim and object was to get the 
wagon as far au-a}' as possible before the broken sc;il iras discovered. Guards frequently signed 
hooks irithout checking seals. In this connection ho desired to point out tliat one of the 
greatest difficulties witli which the Kailmiy Police had to contend iras the failure of the 
railway subordinates to cany- out their duties properly, though, when the point c.iino up, they 
maintained that they had carried out all orders. For instance, if a package was found 
missing from a broken wagon at Lucknow, the guard would t^y that he had checked the wagon 
at Shahjahanpur where ho took it over, though it was notorious tliat many guards did not 
check their wagons. The Police therefore started on a totally false scent. 

ilfr. Fitzpatrich, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that on his suh-.soction C, there 
was no seal-cheeking, because it was found unsatisfactoiy. The onlv thing the seal-checking 
staff detected was a wagon without a seal. It was very difficult for them to detect a tampered 
seal or a lifted seal. For that kind of work literate men with some idea of seals wore required. 
In his opinion, the District Traffic Superintendent ought to have a special wagon chocking staff 
under him and they should ho .allowed to check so.als whenever they thought proper and in 
the same manner ns the Travelling Ticket Examiners did. A superior class of man was required 
for such work. They should .also he permitted to check loaded wagons in goods sheds or tran- 
shipment sheds. This measure wouhl put a stop to short loading and other mnlpractiees on the 
part of the loading staff. At present the railway ehowkidnrs who did seal-checking suffered 
from the same disability ns the police constable. The guard was supposed to chock sc-ils when 
he took over the train, but from experience it was found that he rc.ally did not do so. 

Inspector Maclcod stated that the Police] were supposed to check seals, hut constables 
were not really qualified to do so. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Ayra, wa.s of opinion that the system 
would never he a success and-no reliance could he placed on the joint check until guards wore 
froced to realise their responsibilities in the matter. .The rules called for very much stricter 
attention. 

Inspector Farrant did not "think that seal-cheeking was usually carried out with great 
care either by the Police or by the Railway. The constable deputed to this duty generally 
sat, down in a place where he expected the train to pass and, when it came to a stand, went to 
the guard and took his signature. 

Prosecuting Inspector Ehairat Rahi doubted if the constables— illiterate as most of 
them were — could perform this duty satisfactorily. 

Snl-Inspcctor Abdul Azis stated that seal-checking was seldom done although two men 
were kept on_ this work with spells of duty each at all stations wlierc there was either a rail- 
way police station or an outpost, as W'ell .as at the boundaries of jurisdictions. 

Stal-chccking with tho object of localizing theft is loiil down ns one of tho duties of the Police in nara. 3 (iii) of 
the GoTcrnment Kaihray Police Manual United Provinces. 

Bombay, 

The Police only check seals when endeavouring to localize a largo amount of crime 
occurring or where thefts take place on the borders of jurisdictions. Seal-checking is not laid 
doavn as apart of the duty of the police in the Police Manual. 
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Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspeetor-General, Southern Dange, stated iliafc trams arriving from 
another jurisdiction •were sometimes phecked with some special object in view. It ivas almost; 
impossible to locate thefts without seal-checking. 

Mr, O’Srien, Superintendent, Railioay Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bail' 
Way, stated that the Police checked seals only at the boundaries of jurisdictions. Thefts were 
located by the Police by deputing pati'ols with goods ti-ains at night. As reg.ards seal-break- 
ing the Police relied entirely on the railway for reports which were seldom made. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the Bailway Police had no concern 
with seal-chectiug since “Watch and "Ward'' was taken over by the railways. In the event 
of frequent thefts the local police station officer might make temporary arrangements to 
check seals at stations in order to localize offences. 

Sub-Inspector Bege corroborated Mr. Austin. 

* Madras. 

The witnesses stated that the system was to depute one constable for seal-cheoking duty at 
all stations where there was a railway police station, on an average at everj sixty miles of 
line. At troublesome places outpost men were also deputed and in specially bad stations an extra 
staff was emploj'cd. The witnesses were of opinion that with a view to localize thefts the 
sj-stem was very effective and absolutely essential. It also had the effect of keeping the 
Kafiway staff op to the mark. 

Mr. Hannyugton, Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department, thought 
that seal-cheeking by the Police was essential. 

There Ore no rules in the Kiccntno OrCirs ot the JJedrss Police dealing with the subject. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Scaldah, said that seal-checking was done 
informally only on the border of the province and that it would be of the greatest assistance 
to Police investigation to have an efficient system of seal-checking by the Police. Inspector 
W nkbarji .agreed. 

Mr. Bsechiel, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Sealdah, stated that during the last year a 
few constables at Scaldah, Chitpur, Banaghat and Naibati had been told off to check informal- 
ly, but this was useless as no regular force had been sanctioned for the purpose. 

Inspector S. C. Banarjee, Saidpur Section, Eastern Bengal Bailway, stated that seal- 
checking was not done by the Police in that section. 

Police Bcgntu'ions, Bongni, Volnnic VI, Bole 76, »latOB “ Tlic Bailway Police Bhnll not ho called upon to ’nuderJ 
take the watch and ward ,of railway property, and they shall not bo required to inteiveno in cases of shortage or miSf 
slug goods, or to cramiiio the ecala of goods wagons, unless they have reason to suspect the commission of a cogniaiahlo 
offence. 


Assam. 

The Police have nothing to do with seal-checking except when working on running trains. 

Inspector Hashmutullah mentioned that only one head constable and ten constables were 
allotted to this duty in his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Gilts, Superintendent, Bailway Police, said that there was no objection to seal-check- 
ing by the police being laid down as one of the dulaes of the Railway Police if sufficient staff 
were allotted for the purpose. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent of Bailtaay Police, Patna, staled that a special force of 2 Sub- 
Inspectors and 2 constables from Bengal .and 2 Sub-Inspectors and 2 constables from Bihar and 
Orissa was sanctioned for seal-checking work on the main h'ncanda similar special force for thd 
Grand Chord Line of the East Indian Railway. This staff was located on the provincial 
border between Bihar and Bengal. Similar arrangements would be made for the boundary 
between Bihar and^ the United Provinces. A t present 2 constables from Bihar and 2 con- 
stebles from the United Provinces under a head constable from the latter province checked 
seals at Dildarna^r on the main lino. The ideal system would be to have these seal-checking 
centres at the railway station just on the boundary line between the two provinces, but that 
was not possible as goods treins did not stop at those stations, vis., Mihijam and Chausa on the 
main line and Mugma and Karmanasa on the Giund Chord Line. Seal-checking was only 
carried out at provincial boundaries and not at all stations where there were Railway Police. 
At present it was done as a temporary measure at Buxar, Dinapur, Mokameh, Kiul, Jhajha, 
Jhorparan Block Hut and Jnmalpore. Seal-checking should be made one of the regular duties 
of the Railway Police. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of UaiUoay Police, Khargpur, stated that there were no 
arrangements in force regarding seal-checking in his jurisdiction, except that 2 constables of 
the regular force were deputed at the boundaries of the Madras Presidency and the Central 
Provinces. They, were illiterate and unable to maintain any register. The Governments of tlio 
two provinces were addressed ■with a viewto establishing a system similar to that in force on. 
the East Indian Railway, but the Superintendents of Police concerned repoited that their 
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respective Governments would not snnction the force ’proposed. Constables were at times 
deputed to stations where an increase of crime had occurred. No t-atisfactory results could be 
obtained by the employment of officers below the rank of Sub-Inspector. 

Impector Inder Sen Saehar stated that localizition of crime was one essential step before 
a case could be detected. Seal-checking was sometimes adopted by the Railway Police as a 
preventive measure but as there was no regular staff sanctioned for the purpose it could not 
be a permanent arrangement. 

Inspector lauzdar Narayan Kitar was of opinion that seal-checking should be made a 
regular duty of the Police but staff should be provided for the purpose. 

Enle 4G9, Bihar and Orissa Police Manual, lays down' that the Railway Police shall not he called upon to undertake 
the watch and ward of railway projierty, and they shall not ho required to intervene in cases of shortage or missing 
goods or to examine the seals of goods wagons, nhlossthoy have reason to snspoct the commission of a cognisahlo offence. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. leighton, Inspector-General of stated that seal-oheoking was. done entirely 

by the railway staff. 

Messrs. Mayberry, Sharif Mohammad Khan, Mazhar liaqi and Baij Math Kaula 
'agreed. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Sauyor, stated that seal-cheeking was 
ordinarilj' done by the railway staff. The Police were sometimes employed when there was 
an outbreak of thefts from wagons arriving with broken seals. It was not a police duty, 
but was done to help in localizing the commission of crime. There was no extra staff sanc- 
tioned for this class of work. 

Inspector Glachan stated that eeal-checking by the Police was only done at Burhanpiir 
out-post where Khandwa Station-house iurisdiction terminated and Bhusawal Police jurisdic- 
tion commenced. 

There are no rules in the Mannal dealing with this subject. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police, Hyderabad, stated that the 
strength of the Police seal-checkers w'as 21. They were constables and drew an allowance 
of Rp. 2 per mensem. They were stationed at all starting and engine-changing stations 
except at Shahahad, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway where a halt of some 6 or 8 
hours invariably occurred. It was their duty to check the seals of all wagons and bring 
to the notice of the guard of the train and station staff any defective seals. Seal-checking 
was essential because it assisted in localizing thefts. It enabled the Police to tell with a 
certain amount of accuracy where the theft had occurred. 

• Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General of Police, stated that seal-cheeking as a system had 
been abandoned in his jurisdiction, though it was' carrird on in a desultory fashion when men 
were available. Systematic checking was only done where the railway entered the Rajputana 
jurisdiction. Seal-checking was most useful in localizing crime, hut in order to carry out 
this duty systematically throughout the jurisdiction some addition to the staff \vould be 
required. A system of seal-checking should be instituted and should form one of the regular 
duties of the Police. lu order to be able to investigate, a theft had first to be localized. 
If that could not be done it was very difficult to investigate. When he' was in the Railway 
Police in Lucknow he- had experience of a very systematic series of thefts. At first the 
Police were entirely at a loss to understand where the shortages occurred because no regular 
seal-checking was done. It was on account of seal-oheoking that the Police were able to 
detect the gangs at work. 

' Tho Rajputana Railway Police work according to the United Provinces Govornment Railway Police Manual. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barhef, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that seal-ehecking was 
observed only at the boundaries of jurisdictions ; a force of about SO men was employed on 
the duty, but they were not specially sanctioned for the purpose. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder AH considered that the force deputed was 
inadequate. The Railway Police of each thana accompanied the train up to the end of their 
jurisdiction. The seals were not checked at all stations or at outposts, but at certain seal- 
checking stations fixed by police officers. • ' 

The Sind Police )S'ork according to the Bombay District Police Manual. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that seal-checking was only carried out 
by the Railway Police at provincial boundaries except in the case of epidemics when it "was 
employed to localize crimes on the sections affected. No special force was allotted for this^ 
occasional duty, the menwheq required being drawn from the Gentml Investigating Agency 
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The primary object of seal-cbecking ^08 to localize running soods train tliefts. It was how- 
ever a very dilatory metliod. If seal-checking were employed at every station, which at any 
rate for trafllc reasons was not possible, even then there would be a problematic stretch of line 
5 to 9 miles in length within which it would be impossible to say definitely where the case 
had occurred. Having localized a theft within these particular limits the Police would have 
to take a trolley to look for tracks wheie the hags had been thrown off and having found the 
place they would bcjiin to follow’ up the traces. Ennning goods train thieves were very 
prompt. They had camels and bullocks waiting by the side of the line to take off their stuff 
and the first thing they did -was to remove all incriminating marks such as the Railway 
marking on sacks. In the Punjab, unless the Police could immediately start enquiries into 
cases of theft from running goods trains, there was practically no chance of working out a 
case so that what was really wanted was better preventive measures with better detection. 
The Punjab Eailwiiy Police had w’orked out cases of thefts from running goods trains recently 
b}' means of observation patrols and had in that way broken up two givngs, one in Hissar and 
the other in the Ferozepur Section. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Halim, Bcpuly Su})erintendent, stated that seal-checking was 
carried out by the Railway Police at provincial boundaries and not at stations and outpost.s. 
No special force was allotted for this duty : for instance, there was one man at Sialkot. A 
goods train had on an average 70 wagons. The train stopped for 10 minutes to take water 
there. The number of men and the time available were insufficient to ensure a satisfactory 
check. 

Jntpector Ghulam Battgir stated that seal-checking was performed (a) at provincial 
bonndaries and (6) when there was necessity to localize crime. 

Rule 2*7 (2) of tlo Prtnjftb Police Rules Inye down that U is net tbc business of tbo Railway Police to undertake 
tbc watch and word of railway property, and they sliould not bo required to intervene in cases of shortegc or mi'^sing 
goods or to examine or ebeck the seals of goods w'tigoua unless they Lave reason to suspect tbc commission of a 
ccgnixable offence. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Ituna Talta Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated 
that no special force was told off for this duty’. Four constables taken from the strength of 
the police stations concerned pel formed scal-obccking duties at the fcordcr stations of Khaira- 
bad, Kbu'algarh and Isakbcl. At times when thefts increased seal-checking as a temporary 
measure was also done at other important stations such as Peshatrar City, Nowshera, Kohat 
•nnd Banmi. He was in favour of imiking seal-checkingla regular duly of the Police. 

Buie 2-C tvii) of llio North-West Frontier Prorineo Police flulos states tlmt it is not tho bnsincss of tbo Roil- 
viiy Police to nn'icrhlc flic scatch nmi win! of roilwiiv -property, nnd tlicyelmll not bo required to intervene in 
ours of siiortegc or missing goods <ir tu ciiiniino or check tbo sc»ls of goods nngons, unless tliey have reason to 
laspoct the commisiion of is cognizsbie olfcDce. 


Question No. 10. — Are Nailway Police sent oitt at night toith goods trains for 
the purpose of Watch and Ward f If so, please furnish brief particulars 
oj the arrangements so, made. If not, what measures are taken to prevent 
thefts from goods trains. 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that Railway Police were sent out at night 
with goods trains for the purpo.so of Watch and Ward only in e.vceptional circumstances. Such 
assistance would bo given more freely if the staff were available. His experience in Eajputana 
was that thefts from running goods trains were far more frequent on the metre-gauge trains 
tlwn on the broad-gauge because of the greater speed at which broad-gauge trains travelled and 
the greater difficulty’ of boarding wagons. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that when there was an outbreak of running 
train thefts, he used to send a guard of one head constable and four constables or more which 
travelled up and down a particular area. The guard got into the brake.van or an empty 
wagon and got out to patrol when the train drew up in n siding. 

Mr, Bell, Superintendent of Itailway Police, stated that tho Police were not supposed to 
send a force out at night with goods trains, as it was the duty of the Watch and Ward, hut 
when an outbreak of running train thefts occurred, the Police had to adopt this measure for 
their oto sake. The Police were held to blame, so men who could be ill-spared from other 
duties had to be deputed to protect goods train.s. Many constables had recovered propert}’ for 
the Railway Companies by watching -the side of the line while they sat in the brake-vans looking 
out for bags being thrown ont of a wagon fnrthcr «p the train. Thor either jumped out or 
came back directly the train stopped at the next station nnd drove off or cai'tured the thieves. 
The trouble was that there was no communication between the brake-van and the engine on goods 
trains. The driver rarely looked back, so signals with the guard^’s lamp were not noticed nnd 
tli9 train went on a long way after the theft occurred. ' • 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, slated that armed constables were sent 
with goods trains when there was reason to believe that thefts were occurring in a particular 
locality. The duty was not laid down in the Manual, Special measures by posting men at 
COM D. ’ ~ a 
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certain stations irhere thefts were likely to take place were ndopled. Sondinpr armed constables 
in brake-vans had had very good results. In several cases properly .that bad been thrown out 
had been recovered. 

Inspector Alnrphp stated that there w.as no special nrriingcmcnt until an outbreak of crime 
occurred when as niiiiiy constables as could be spared were sent to the stations whore the thefts 
wete being committed and the men inspected each goods train in addition to doing seal- 
checking duty. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Itaihoay Police, Agra, stated that Eailway Police «ere sent 
out at night with goods trains for the purpose of AY atch and Ward as far as the undermanned 
state of the staff permitted. Each Government Hailway Police Division had its own peripatetic 
aimed guard consisting of one head constable and four constables provided with mu'-kets and 
buek-shot ammunition borrowed from the District Police and also witlj spears. Those guards were 
deputed to accompany night goods trains on sections whore thefts were numerous and had met 
with much success. They had also proved sncoossfnl in making|surprise raids in j'ards. The 
railway authorities could do more by co-operating in the matter by allowing a train accompanied 
by Police to halt in a suspected locality or by placing loaded wagons near the brake-van in which 
the Police travelled. A great leduction in the number of running goods train thefts could be 
effected if the railwaj' used some discrimination in mar.-halling trains, t.c.jif they ran eom- 
plote trains of merchandise wagons and did not attich them as at piesent indiscriminately to 
coal trains. On the lioinb.y, Vtiroda niul Cciitr.nl India H.ailiray, traffic ira.s not uniform nnd 
there were only 10 wagons of merchandise to every 30 wagons of coal. If it was desired to 
run a whole train of goods other th.an coal thej' would have to wait for a week, whereas on 
the East Indian Railway they' had got uniform traffic nnd they' noiild ca^ily run tliese trains 
sop.aratcly. Tlio present largo number of coal tr.ains nm on the Ea=t Indian Rnilw.ay to which 
merchandise w.agons were attached pro. hided any’ sustained efforts being made by the Police to 
guard tliem in transit. Rcsiionsiblc railw.ay' guards should he .armed and selected to accom- 
pany these trains over enme-infocted lengths. Roth those suggestions had heeu put before the 
railway hut had been rejected, the former as impraetic.ihle and the latter ns assuming the 
duties of the Police. “.'Vu extended use of these armed travelling police guards is justiffed 
from the results obtained." 

Inspector Farrant stated that armed guards were sent out with goods trains when thefts 
were prevalent on a particular length of line. Armed guards also patrolled nnd lay' in ambush 
at places where thefts from goods trains were prevalent in order to try to catch the thieves red- 
handed. 

Proeecuting Inspector Khairat Nahi stated that the pr.iolico had proved successfnl in many 
cases. 

S ib-Inspcftor Abdul Aci: stated the practice of sending out constables by niglil trains had 
been tried but proved a failure as in the darkness they’ failed to see wbat was going on. 


Bombay. 

Mr. Pobertson, /H.^pre/or- GenernZ, was of opinion that ordinarily the guarding of goods 
trains whether in mol ion or standing was not a part of law nnd order duties, but that when 
organised att.aiks were made on goods trains it was the duty of the police to take preventivo 
and deteefivo .action. AA''heii the cadre of the Railway' Police was fixed ns a result of the re- 
commeinlations of the Police Commission of 1903 no provision was made for this duty. In 
dealing with outbreaks of running linin thefts addition.al police were retjuired nnd the question 
arose who was to jiay. Ilis contention was that logically the guarding of goods trains in 
motion was a part of “ \A'’atch and AA'ard, " and it would follow that if additional police had to 
be employed bec.ause the Railway' Company could not discharge tiieir duty' on account of 
organised attacks, it was not unreasonable that the Corap.my should pay at least that part of 
the cost that could not be s.acldled upon the villagors. lie would place tho Railway Company 
in the position of a ywivato individual asking for protection. Railway Comjianies did not 
appear to lake proper eare of the goods in their churgo during transit in running trains. 
Wagons should invariably be covered aud some device for rendering access by thieves difficult 
should be adopted and its imivcrsal uso in India, made compukory. The Railway' Police 
recently bad ba.l to send out armed men. Muskets bad been borrowed from the Disiriet 
Police and forty per cent, of the force was now armed. The cadre, however, only piovidcd for 
six armed men. 

Mr. Holman, Heputg Inspector-General, Southern Bangc, slated that police were not scut 
out at night except when the looting of goods trains became a matter of frequent occurrence. 
In such circumstances, police were seut out in addition to patrol gradients. 

Mr. O’Brien, Supci intendent, Eailway Police, Bombay, Earoda and Central, India Eailway, 
said that an escort of one head constable nnd four onnstables was sent with oneb train when 
the men were available A large mimher of trains travelled without such an escort and tho 
Railway Police had to rely on the co-operation of tho District Police to find out tho bad 
characters operan'ng. Running train thefts were principally the work of differoiit gangs and 
the, Railway Police also relied on informers for information. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that when thefts from rmning goods train 
.bocJtme frequent armed iwlicc parties weie scat out ou goods trains and also on foot to tho 
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nSected area. Oviin^ to ecarcitj of men, however, all goods trains could not be provided with 
an armed escoit. The strength of the escort varied with the length of the train and the area 
concerned. A considerable increase of staff was required. 

Sni-lmjiecfof Rege corroborated Mr. Austin. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that the practice was to send out two Kailway Police constables per 
train with goods trains when thefts became frequent. Patrols were also employed at known 
bad spots. 

3/r. Uannyngton, Deputy Inspecior-Geiterat , Criminal Investigation Department , eon-“ 
sidered that the police so deputed would be more effective if armed as in some localities the 
thieves operated in large gangs. 

Mr. JFindle, Superintendent, Railtoay Police, TricJiinopoly, declared emphatically that 
the patrols must be armed as that was the only way to put down running train thefts. 

Bengal, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent of Railway Police, Roiorah, said that this was done only 
on those sections of his district where thefts were frequent. 

iLTr. •Ezechiel, Superintend ent of Railway Police, SealdaJi, stated that on bis section no 
Police were sent out Avith goods trains and no measuies were taken to prevent thefts. In his 
opinion raihvays were responsible for carrying goods until they made them over to the 
consignees and it was desimble that the responsibility should rest on the Watch and Ward. 

Inspector D, N. Mukharji stated that train guards were not sent. When thefts became 
frequent the Kaihvay Police institnteo patrols. 

Inspector S. C. Banatji, of the Saidpur SeetioiiJ Rastern Bengal Raihoay, stated that 
-ordinarily Railway Police were not sent out at night with goods trains but when an outbreak 
of crime occurred ‘ train guards were deputed and patrols were sent out. No special force 
was Sanctioned fur the duty. Ihe men were taken from the platform staff. 

Assam, 

Not always — only when ciroumsfauces such as repeated thefts on a certain length of the 
line or at a certain hour of night or in any particular train call for action. Then one or two 
constables are generally deputed. They remain in the brake-van with the guard at the rear 
or sometimes in the centre and sometimes in the front of tlie train. At halting st.itions and 
shunting and watering stations these constables get out and patrol the train — especially on 
the offside. 

Inspector ffashmatiillah stated that he had 1 head constable and 10 constables for this 
duty which was an inadequate force. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Reechiel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, stated that recently constables 
had been sent out on moonlight nights witlt some goods trains. They travelled in the brake- 
van and kept a look-out on both sides. Thefts generally occurred -while goods twins were 
travelling np steep iucliues at slow spt^ed. When constables saw bags being thrown out tlmy 
jumped out of the train and lay in ambush near the bags and Avhen the culprits came to remove 
the loot they arrested thorn or at any rate saw them close enough to be .able to identify them. 
About 35 persons had been arrested in that way and convicted within the last few months. 
He did not think it would he advisable to make thi-- arrangement a permanent rule as it would 
then become a routine matter and constables would go to sleep. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of Railway Pe-lice, Khargpur, and othor vdinossos stated 
that the same arrangements as mentioned by Mr. Ezechiel were maintained in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighfon, Inspector-General of Police, slated that Bailway Police were not ordinarily 
sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and Ward but special preventive 
measures were taken when occasion demanded it. 

3]essrs, Hnrst, Mayberry, Qlackan, Sharif Mohammad Khan, Sub-Inspector Mazhar kfaqi 
and Baijnatli Kaula agreed. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr, Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, Hyderabad, stated this was 
not done as a practice but only when thefts Avore pievalent ; on su^h occasions a constable 
travelled from one engine-changing station to another. 


Rajputana, 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Polige, stated that this duty had been stopped 
for about a year, but on the OAitbreak of ranning goods train thefts, tAVO armed constables 
‘ ‘ 62 
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inv 5 viaWy aceomvanied "ooda traina and thia arrangeraont had good results. Train guard 
constables Trero of no use unless tlierc was a head constable over tbem and even bead con- 
stables weio not altogether satisfactory for the purpo.aos of supervision. ^ 

Sind. 

Mr, Barker,. Superintendent, Railway Boltcc, Karachi, staled that a special force was 
located in parties at gradients and two or more men travelled by selected goods trains. There 
was formoily a system of sending two constables with every goods tniiii at night, but bo had 
put a stop to the practice as bo bad found that it was prodiictivo of no good. He bad come 
across instances of constables thcmsolves committing thefts on the tiain ; in oiio case a con- 
stable made up a false case against a man. In auotlicr case they sbowedltbal they bad tmvelled 
by a train which never ran in order to make travelling allowance. Another point was that 
being at the end of a line of 70 wagons the constables could not see far ahead. There was 
no brake-van in the centre of the train. Putting mon into the engine would Io.ad to trouble 
with the Loco. Department. Men under spcciil Sub-lnspect -rs were sent in charge of some 
selected trains. This pniotiee had been found more clft olive. Ho was ag.ainsl constables 
travelling with goods trains as they were practically uncontrolled and there was no knowing 
whether they travelled or not. Perhaps this lack of control was duo to the fact there uns 
only one gazetted officer on the line. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak AH Tlyder Ali sfated that two constables wore sent 
at night with goods trains, which consisted of 70 or bO wngons. They checked the seals 
but the train being a big one they could not manage to make the system effective. One head 
constable and 4 constables should he deputed and a brake-van should also be attached to the 
middle of the tr.tin. The head constable should bo made responsible. 

Punjab. 

31r. Stead, Astistant Intpector-Gencral, stated that the Railway Police were not regu- 
larly employed on running goods trains. When epidemios of criino occiiiTod special patrols 
from the Central Invcsiig.ating Agency were sent on trains to locate it and follow up crimi- 
nals; In such cases look-out men were posted on tho engine, a party in the middle of the 
train and a party in the rear, the hatter two parlies being supplied with electrio torches and 
signal lamps. When thieves were observed signnls were made to tho look-out men who n.sked 
the driver to stop the twin. The patrols then descended and took steps to rescue the propoity 
stolen and to capture the thieves. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that when crime prevailed 
in epidemic form on any section of the line, men from tlio force under his control were told off 
for night ai-med patrols with goods trains supervised by Station House Officers. Ordinarily 
no permanent patrols were sent out at night with goods trains. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that the Railway Police wore sent out from the 
Central Investigating Agency only in special cases. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhamr.iad Khan, Superintendent of Rolice, Kohat, stated that 
ordinarily Railway Police wore not sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch . 
and Ward, but only when thefts inere.ased or when the 'breaking of seals became frequent. 
During tho five years that he was in charge, such occa«icras had been very rare. 


Question No. 11. — Are head constaUes and constahles dsjmfed as train guards 
with all night trams for the protection of passengers and their property t 
If so, what is the system in force? Now many men are employed and 
for hoio many hours are they so employed ? Is the system effective ? 

United Provinces. 

3Ir. Kaye, Inspector -General of Foltce, stated that practically every passenger train 
that ran at night had a train guard. At present one constable was sent with each train. A 
proposal was made in 1917 to increase the number to oue head constable and two constables. 
The proposal was accepted by the Local Government, but was not sanctioned by tho Govern- 
ment of India. He was not quite convinced that increasing the number of guards would do 
much to prevent thefts in passenger trains. Tho guard was supposed to move about in the 
train and to come out on to tho platform during halts, so as to keep a watch on passengers and 
luggage. In practice they could not move about to prevent thefts to any appreciable extent. 
Their duty, on an average, was not more than six hours. 

Afr. Beglie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that at present the strength was too low 
to allow of more than one constable travelling with all night tr.iins, but a single man woe 
not sufficient protection. In night trains there should be three men — two constables and one 
. head constable— so that the entire length of the train would be protected. They should wear 
uniform. The duty should not be more then two hours at a stretch,- as longer hours- 
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induced neg-ligence on the part of the train guards. Men could not be kept awake at 
night indefinitely. ... 

Mr. Acock, Swperiniendent of Police, stated that one constable was sent with each night 
train and the men had done good work in many instances, but it was absolutely necessary to 
have at least two men with each train, one in uniform and one in plain clothes. 

Mr. Bell, Superinlendent of Bailtcay Police, stated that one constable was no good 
at all. The present hours were too long. One head constable and two constables should 
accompany every important passenger train at night. If there was one man only, that man 
should travel in uniform, but if two could be sent, one man might go in plain clothes. 

Mr. ViUpatrick, lieputy Superintendent of Police, stated that train guards were sent 
with passenger trains. One man was not sufficient with bad lighting. 

Inspector Macleod did not consider that the present system of train guards was effective,' 
because only one constable travelled, and being always in uniform, the thieves who wore 
professionals could easily identify him and give him a wide berth. More than one man was 
wanted and also men in plain clothes. 

Inspector Murphy thought that the practice of sending one constable worked well and 
went a long way towards preventing crime, but one man was not sufficient. He himself had 
always sent two men and had always found them on the alert. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Bailway Police, Agra, stated that the system was ineffec- 
tive as it was beyond argument that a solitary constable could hardly be expected to protect 
a long train. The modern railway thief was an adept at his work. It had been found neces- 
sary to double and even treble train guards. Instances were on record where an astute train 
thief had been able to exploit 1st and 2nd class passengers. A complete change was necessarv. 
One head constable and two constables should travel with all night passenger trains, one herd 
constable and one constable being in uniform and the other constable in plain clothes, hlen 
with detective ability should be selected for the duty. The head constable should carry a hook 
of First Information reports in order to he able to record complaints at first hand and to mahe 
them over lo the firs-t poh'ce station the train stopped at. The guard should be given reserved 
accommodation in the train and rules should be drawn up allowing for close co-operation 
between the railway guard and the head constable in charge of the train guard. The latter 
should be given carriage keys to permit of doors on the off-side of trains being locked when 
considered necessary. The question was an important one in view of the increase of thefts 
from upper class passengers and the fact that in certain provinces the deputation of such train 
■gaards was considered unnecessary. 

Inspector Farrant agreed with Mr. Sharpe in believing that the system was not effective, 
because it was impossible for one constable to guard a whole train. 

Prosecuting Inspector Rhairat Nabi was of opinion that the present arrangments were 
not altogether satisfactory. There should be at least two men deputed for each train, one to 
guard the platform side and the other the off-side. 

Sub-Inspector Peareg Shanker stated that the system did to a certain extent prevent 
offences in running passenger trains but was not very effective 88 one constable could hardiv 
be expected to get out at every station and beep an eye on the whole train. There should be 
one head constable and three constables on each night passenger train. They should be allot- 
ted to a particular train in a particular section continuously for a period of say six months 
by which arrangement they would be able to mark down suspected travellers. 

Bombay. 

litr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, stated that one constable was 
sent in mufti with each passenger train at night. When he was in the Railway Police he used 
to send one bead -constable and two or three constables together by selected trains. A single 
constable, however, was of little use unless he was a very good man. As another preventive 
measure he used to post men in plain clothes on the off-side of passenger trains. Constables 
deputed for this work should travel in mufti. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railioay Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, stated that in his district one constable travelled with each night passenger train. About 
twelve constables were employed on this duty, each man doing about six hours' duty at a time. 
The system, however, was not working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, said that one constable accompanied each passenger 
train at night. No head constables were employed. The hours of duty were between four 
to eight hours at a time. If rtiora men were available the system could he made more effectivo 
by increasing the number of passenger train guards to two or even three. It was veiy 
difficult for one man to watch a long overcrowded passenger train successfully. » 

Inspector Bird stated that on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway one constable 
tiavehed with every night train. He was on duty for a month and did not get a night in 
bed the whole time. 

Sub-Inspector Rege stated that it was impossible for one man to carry out this duty 
efficiently. Three or four constables were required to watch both sides of the train. Thefts 
on passenger trains occurred spasmodically. If a man were caught, thieving at that piirticuiar 
place thieving there was suspended, the thieves directing their activities in another direction. 
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Madras, 

Tlie Tvifnessos stated that one constable was sent in by all mail trains in 

addition to the beat constable in nniform. On ordinary trains one constable always travelled. 
When thefts were frequent in any particular train extra plain-clothes men were deputed and 
a sub-inspector and a head constable also frequently travelled. 

Mr. Thomas, Impecior-Oenerol, was of opinion that one constable was sufficient on ordi- 
nary passenger trains as there was the local police constable at every station to assist him if 
necessary. The average run for a constable was about sixtj' miles which took four hours. 

Mr. Windle, Superintenrient, Jiailmaj/ Police, Trichinopoly, stated that these men were 
desiffnated as “ Travelling Staff ” and in his district they numbered S 1 3 out of a total force 
of GS3. The period of duty varied according to the length of the run but did not exceed 
seven hours at a time and the men had a period of rest before their return journey. The system 
had been found very effective. 


Bengal. 

No staff is provided. 

2Ir. Bradley, Superintendent, Jtailiray Police, llotorah, was of opinion that this 
should be done. He had experimented -with success in lUiS in consequence of running train 
thefts from passengers. Ho sent a Sub-'lnspcctor with three constables or a head constable 
■with two constables with each night train with instruetiuns to keep a special w..tch on the 
ofi-side and to look out for men getting from ouo cumpartment to another or behaving in a 
suspicious manner. This should bo made permanent. It would have prevented Colonel 
Timell’a murder. 

Mr. Hyde. Inspector-General of Police, did not agree with Mr. Br.adley’s suggestion; 
The practice had been abolished since the institution of the Detective Department. If the 
Detective Department thought necc'sary they could put on train guards The old 
system was not a success. An officer or a head constable should ho sent out with the 
constables, 

Mr. EsceJiiel, Superintendent, liailmay Police, Sealdah, said that when possible 
constables were sent occa.si.-nally in important tr.ains from polieo stations and also by the 
Detective Department. Their instructions were to change compartments .as much as 
possible. 

Inspector I). N. MuHarji agreed with Mr. Bradley that a staff for this duty was 
necessary. At lo.a.st one head constable and four constables were required for each train. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji, oj the Saidpur Section of the Eastern Bengal Jlaihca}, stated 
that there was no staff for this duty on the section. Some men frorn the platform staff were 
sent with one or two of the important trains to watch for bad characters. They wore 
,on duty from six to ten hours hut the systooi was not effective as the staff was 
inadequJite. 


Assam, 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Pailway Police, stated that 18 constables and 2 head 
constables were allotted for passenger train guards for the -whole of the Assam-Bcng.al 
Eaihray. They were sent out singly or in jrairs as far as possible with all night trains. They 
never had more than six to eight hours' duty. They were ordered to change carriages once 
in every two hours. They travelled in uniform. There was not much u.se in sending a single 
constable. Unless there was a head constable to supervise them they merely went to 
sleep. Good supervision was essential. A scheme for the provision of partrols on the Assam- 
Bengal Eailway was prepared in the year 1909 which provided for a force of 26 constables 
(22 working and 4 reserve). No provision for supervising staff was made. The proposals 
were approved by Government in 1911. After the systsm had been in force for about 
2i years the Superintendent of Railway Bolice reported, suggesting certain improve- 
ments : — {a) Employment of literate constables possessing more than average intelligence 
and specially trained in detective work. (5) Special arrangements for supervision of patrol 
staff, (c) Co-operation between the District .and Railw.ay Police by deputation of District 
constables to important Railwiiy stations, {d) Di.striot Police Sub-Inspectors to bo sent to 
the Railway Police for training in Railw.ay Police work. 

Suggestions (c) and (d) were given effect to. "With reganl to the other two, 
the Inspeclor-Genoral considered that further expense on partrol worlr was not justified. 
The patrol constables were sent out in plain clothes. At the Conference i.eld in 
1916 it was found that the number of running train thefts during the previousi four years was 
too small to necessitate the employment of so large a force for p.atrol duty nlono 
and the strengtli was reduced. Two head constables however were sanctioned for 
supervision. The Commissioner, Chittagong, suggested in 1917 that patrols should bo put in 
.uuiform aud that the patrol force should be amalgamated with , the thana police and pn'rol 
work given to the thana constables in rotation. The Superintendent of Railway Police 
and the Agent to the Rail way, .agreed to the suggestion in consequence of a complaint made 
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by -the European Association drawing attention to certain cases of violence on running 
trains. 

Inspeetor Haslmatullalt stated that the men on the travelling _staff were interchanged 
with thana staif weekl}'. 


Bihar and Orissa, 

Jlr. Ezechtel, Supertnfendent, JRatltnap Police, Patna, stated that there was no regular 
system of sending constables and head constables as train guards with all night trains. When 
cases occurred on any particular train one or two constables were deputed to travel b3' it, as 
for instance on the Main Line 17 Up — a constable left Buxar by 30 Down at 3 p.ii. and 
arrived .at Dinapore at 0-30 P.ii. He started as a train guard from Dinapore by 17 Up at 
0-35 and arri\ed at Buxar at 3-5.5 a.m. On the Grand Cliord Line two constables travelled as 
train gnard.s bj^ 13 Up, leaving Gomoli at 10-2& p.m. and arriving at Gujhandi at 3-22 a.m. 
Here they left the li.ain and got into 14 Down leaving Gujhandi at 3-13 a.ji. and arriving at 
Gomoh at 0-53 A.st. On the Loop Line one constable travelled by 9 Up leaving Sahebganj at 
2-14 A.jt. and arriving at Bhagalpore at 4-8 a ji., w'herc he was relieved bj' a Bhagalpore con- 
stable who travelled to Jamalpur arriving there at 6-o7 A.st. So far no theft had been 
reported from an)' tmin on which a constable had been travelling as a night guard. 

Mr Cook, Supciintendent, Pathonp Police, Kliargpur, slated, that the same procedure' 
was adopted hut the results were poor. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sacltar stated that it was desirable that a force should be sanctioned 
for this duty. Head constables on trains should record First Information Keports. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Beighton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that ordinarily one constable was sent 
ns a train guard with all night passenger trains and w.as on duty roughly for six to eight 
hours. This was probably a useful preventive measure. One man was not so useful, but 
the matter was piuely a question of strength. The men were sent in uniform. An attempt 
was made to send them in mufti but it was found thtit their work could not be checked and' 
passengers did not know whether a policeman was on tho train or not. The ide.il would be to 
jond half the men iti uniform and half in mvfti, but there were not sutUcient men to carry 
jhat idea out, It was all a question of strength and expenditure. 

Mr. Uursi, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saiigor, slated that the system would b,o 
more effective if the patrols were increased in strength. 

Mr. Magherrg, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that the systems would be niore, 
effective if a better class of patrol constable was available. 

Inspector Glachan stated that the system was not effeotive but might be rendered so if 
three constables were deputed as train guards instead of one. 

Inspector Sharif Mohamad Khan stated that the, system was not vorj' effeotive, but was, 
essentiiil for purposes of investigation. One man was re.allj’ required in' each compartment. 
Tliey were supposed to change compartments frequently, and to keep look-out for bad 
rharaeters. 

Sul-Inspeetor Mazhar Magi stated that the system as far as detection was concerned had( 
not proved successful hut for prevention had been found useful. 

Sul-Inspccl or Daijnath Kaula stated that though the system ,WB3.pot eCeotive for the 
prevention of crime it had helped in the investigation. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Baihozy Police, stated that a constable known 
as the train guard constable travelled with all mail and passenger trains during the day 
and night. The constables travelled in plain clothes and moved about from one 3rd class 
carriage to another ; took the signatures of the police at ditferont stations cn route ; and 
performed from S to 10 hours’ duty at a time. The system was effeccive but it would 
be more satisfactory if bead constables were employed on this important duty. There was 
an advantage in mnjli bccanse the man could move about from carriage to carriage without 
' the thief knowing him. Policemen travelling thus should not escape the iiotieu of their own 
ofBcers. A single man could do a groat deal because there were one or more constables af: 
each station ; in f.iet in only 40 out of 157 stations was there only 1 constable. The train 
constable could always get assistance from the station constables. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Bailway Police, stated that head constable and con- 
slublos were deputed as train giiar.is with all night tr.ains for the protection of passengers and 
their property. One constable in uniform find one in plain clothes accompanied every passenger 
train. Xot more than four constables from each Police station were so employed and were not 
on duty for more than eight hours at a strqtch. A hciid constable was also deputed to check 
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llieir work and move about with passpngof tvaiu'? at night, but this was not found to bo of mneli 
use. Passengers often complained that traiu guards could have rendered help but did not do so. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barher, Siiperiniendnit, Jtailway BoUce, stated that constables rvcie sent with all pas- 
senger trains ; in addition head constables -md constables in plain clothes wore deputed to travel 
■wit.b passenger trains at night. About .SO men were employed on this duty, though they were 
not spec’allj’ sanctioned for (his work. Owing to want of quarters an efficient system of duties 
and reliefs could not be devised. The constables arrived in the morning; they' wandered about 
during the day and came back by the night train to headquarters. When introducing the sys- 
tem he was very much in favour of .arranging duties according to the runs of guards, but the 
BobemecoiilJ not be put into operation ns there were no quarters at Karachi and at other stations 
where tl>e force could be given a whole day and night's rest. Tlic present system was more 
or less effective. Accommodation however should be roson'cd for fravclling policemen as w.as 
done for electric fitt-rs on trains. At present a constable who alighted at a st-ation to do his 
work either bad to fight for a seat or travelled in n higlier cla'^s. Ilis kit was left unprotected 
and these disadvantages operated against the performance of bis duties. Ho did not think 
that the provision of accommodation for police gn.ards on trains made it very' much easier for 
them to sleep on duty. As rega-iis the statemonl. that thieves would know where the Police 
were the same remark applied to the Police at district police stations. 

Itspeelor AVimi Sahil Miilarak Alt Jlpder ,i/i stated that the force should be sfrcnglh* 
ened. The constable was on duty during the run of the train through the jurisdiction of the 
police station to which he was attached. , 


Puiyab. 

Mr. Stfad, Atsisiarit Tnspecfor-Ger.eral, slat-d that two foot constables « ere depiilcd 
with every' night traiu and one head constahlo superr'ised two such patrols. Sergeants abo 
patrolled twice a week on night trains. Station honso officers shared in the soporvision of 
these train patrols. At the present moment a force of 47 head cnnsfables and 178 constables 
were provided for night train duty. The eonst.ablcs and bead constables patrolled all night 
and slept during tlie day. No man remained on patrol duty for more than one month at a 
time. The system was reasonably' effective and would be more so when a reserved compart- 
ment was obtained for the use of these patrols. At present the men descended at stopping 
stations to watch the roar and off-sides of trains, but frequently found their seats occupied 
when I he train started again. The Agent, North-Western Railw.ay, had been requested to 
provide the Railw.a 7 Police with compartments duly labelled on night trains. The men 
employed on this duty always travelled in uniform. Formerly they travelled in mufti, but 
since the occurrence of a case in which a Railway Police oonstahle was accused of rape the orders 
had been altered. The constable in that oise w.as not in uniform and it w.as becansp of that 
fact and also because there was no reserved accommodation on the train that it was possible for 
him to secure the opportunity of committing rape. 

Bhan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that two constables were 
deputed with each night passenger traiu on the main lines and one head constable ooc,a- 
sionally supervised the p.atrol. One constable was sent for patrol work on branch lines ; the 
duty averaged six hours per beat. The system of utilivang a uniformed force was satisfactory 
hut there was one defect in that no accommodation was provided in the trains for the force 
employed on night patrol duty. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated 
that only one Railway Police constable was deputed as a patrol constable with every night train 
and with some day trains. As a special measnre after the unfortunate holding up of the 2 
Down Calcutta Mail at Jehangira Road during Christmas week in 1913, armed District Police 
guards of one head constable, and eight or ten foot constables travelled with e.'ioh night 
train in the province. They were deputed with intent to repel armed attacks and did not 
specially look after the safety of passengers' luggage. Each night passenger train should 
carry one head constable in uniform, .sHd two constables, one in uniform and one in plain 
clothes. The constable in would he fiblfi to oheok the activities of suspicious persons 
more easily and dog their steps from cairiage to c.arriage with more chance of catching them 
red-handed. During the time a train was halting at a station, the constable in uniform 
should patrol on the off-side. The hours of duty should not exceed six hours at a time and 
they should have a day off after such duty. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector-General, was of opinion that electric side lights on passenger 
trains were essential. 


Question No. IS. — Are such guards deputed xoith day trains ? 


No. 


' United Provinces. 
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No. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 

One beat constable travels bj every passenger train day and night. 


No. 


Bengal. 


Assam. 

No. 

' Bihar and Orissa. 

'■ Day guards are not deputed on. the East Indian Railivay and Bengal and North-Western 
Bailuay but are deputed in special circumstances on the Bengal-Nagpur Bail way. 

Central Provinces. 

Not ordinarily. Mr. Hurst stated that they travelled on mail trains. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

No.^ 

Rajputana. 

No. Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, did not think that such deputation would be of any 

Use. 


Yes, one constable on every train. 


Sind. 


Punjab. 


No. 


With some day trains. 


North-West Frontier Province. 


QuesHon No. 13. — Are cases of forged currency notes received at stations or in 
cash offices, registered hy the railway police ? If not, how are such cases 
dealt with ? 

» 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Beghie, lepity Inspector-General, stated that cases were reffistered under the Indian 
iPenal Code. Cases were not^ received in bulk, but only in isolated instances. They were 
primarily cases for the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Mr. Fitzpatrich stated that the cases were registered as soon as a report was made, but 
there was great delay in reporting. In some cases three months had elapsed before the report 
was received. 

' Mr. SJi'arpe, Superintendent of Baihoay Police, 4gra, stated that such cases Were dealt 
with by the Railway Police under Section 489 (a) to \d), 1 . P. C. Belated reports, however, 
were received. 

Bombay. 

Cases are usually reported to the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Madras. 

Cases are usually reported to the Criminal Investigation Department, 

The Railway Police take action only when the culprit is handed over and the facts reveal a 
cognizable offence. 

Bengal, 

Tl'e notes afe sent to the Criminlil InVestig.ation Department for action from the Plowrah 
Cash Office and to the Commissioner of Police from the Sealdah Cash Office. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Motorah, stated that such cases were not 
detected until after presentation. 

00 H. D. " « ‘ 
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Intpeclor S. 0. B'inerji of the Saidpnr Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway, stated that 
if a man were caught red-handed he would be made over to the Rolioe who would take up the 
case. 

Assam. 

They are registered if the offender is sent with the report. If detected in a Cash Office no 
rO'^nlar criminal case is instituted until the offender has been ascertained and arrested. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Cases of forged currency notes received at stations or in Cash Offices are registered by the 
Railway Police when reported. 


Central' Provinces, 

Mr. Deiffhton, InspeHnr-General of Police, strted that cases of forged currency notes 
would be registered at once if repoited and would probably be dealt with bythe Criminal 
Investigation Department. 

Messrs- Hurst, Mayberry, QlaeJcan, Sharif Mohammad Khan, Mazhar Na^i and Kaula 
stated that they had never 'had expeiience of any such ease. 

Hyderabad (Deccan); ^ 

No such cases have been reported. 


Rajputana. ^ 

. Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Sailtoay Police, stated that such cases were rare. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Poltce, Karachi, stated' that such cases were passed 
on to the Sind Criminal Investigation Dep«rtment. 

Inspector Khan Sahtb Mubarak Alt Eyder Alt stated that such cases were reported to the 
Railway Police and were registered and disposed of according to law, but generally remained 
undetected as reports were received very late after the enquiry by the Railway staff had been 
completed. 

Piuyab. 

Yes.' 


. North-West Frontier Province* 

Khan Sahib Sana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
Railway Police did not register such cases meiely on lejection of the notes as forged by the 
audit office. On receipt of such notes from the Railway, the Police made inquiries to ascertain 
if possible the person who passed such notes, a matter in which for obvious reasons they were 
seldom successful. Special' cases werC'forw.irJed to the Criminah Investigation' Department. 
If as report were > made to them at the timeian offence-was committed' the Railway Police 
registered and investigated the case. 


Question No. 14. — Is there much, unreported loss or crime ? If so, roJiy are 

reports not made ? 

United Provinces. 

Ifr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that a considerable amount of petty crime 
ae regards passenger trains went unreported for the reason that if reports were made the 
travellers would have to break journey to attend the enquiry. In petty cases they preferred 
to cut their losses rather than be detained. Thefts of goods were usually reported if of 
any magnitude. 

Mr. Acock, District Superintendent of Police, did noto think that; there was^mueh 
important crimeionithe railway which w.'is not reported,, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that in the case o£ goods-'' sent 
at railway risk, there was a good deal of unreported crime because if a report was made, the 
railwoy would have to bear the brunt of the crime and pay the claim. The public aid^ not 
report because they had no cause for complaint having, tp,ken delivery on a clear receipt. The 
railway subordinates made them sign a clfear rocaipt' before delivering^ goods. After 
delivery had been taken, the consignee did not report. If he went to court, he might be 

prosecuted for having, made -a false -report. Consignees as a-rule did mot check consignmentB 
very carefufly, and trusted the station mpster, or the goods clerk, ' 
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Inspedor Maelevd said that he did not find much aversion on the part of the public from 
making reports, except perhaps in the case of a passenger who had to go a very dong distance 
and did not like the idea of being detained. Reports of goods cases especially those frofia 
transhipment sheds were not made because invariably it was the woidt of the staff, and the 
pnhlio did-not like to teport becanse Ihey might be involved in trouble later. The piiHio 
at the destination end did not report because goods were taken on clear receipt, and the 
consignee had no claim. Goods clerks, to cover their own ehortcomings, or that of thfeir 
staff, persuaded the consignees in 9 out of lo cases to take delivery on clear receipt, that Is 
to say, the consignees were coerced into accepting the consignments. 

, Mr. Sharpe, St^perintendent of 'Railmay JPoltce, Jgra, stated that there was a certain 
amount of nnreported crime. Pilferages in goods or transhipment sheds were often not 
reported because the staff persuaded consignees to take delivery on clear receipt and the 
latter to avoid trouble and friction with the railway staff refiained, from making fi^ports. 

, further cause might be ascribed to the fact that complainants did not come forward 'owing 
to the incorivenietice and expense which an investigation and attendance at conTt entailed. 
The railway magistrate more often than not was heavily worked treasiiry officer mnd the 
only time he conld devote to railway police cases was the late afternoon or evening and 
adjonrnments were not few in conscqaence. Much actual pressure was put upon inerchaiitB 
fo give clear receipts. People had not complained to him but when he had gone to goods 
sheds and talked to merchants they had told him, altliough they would not put in a formal 
complaint against the Railway. 

'Inspedor Warrant thougiit that there was a certain amount of unreported loss ‘-aifi 
crime. Reports were not made by the public as they did not wish to be put to the incon- 
venience and expense that a police enquiry and probable consequent attendance at court 
entailed When the property stolen was of small value or of an unidentifiable nature. 

Sui-Inspedor Ahdul Adz agreed with Inspector Farrant and added in connection 
with loss and crime from goods trains and brake-vans that sometimes no information was 
given to the Government Railway Police by the railway staff in eases where packages were 
found short from seals intact wagons and matters were settled by the railway authorities 
without any reference to the Railway Police. 

'Snb-Inspedor. Pearey Shanher stated that there was much unteported loss in respect 
of goods, because in cases of ordinary loss the consignees did not care to report them as they 
generally did not wish to offend the local subordinates of the goods shed with whom 
they had to deal every day, and secondly, in cases where the consignments were booked at 
owner's risk they knew that they could not g et any satisfaction from the Railway Company. 

Wroseeuiing iMpeetor Khairai NaU did not think that there WdS tahoh unreporWd 
loss or crime. 


BomRay. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, stated that it was only in 
very small amounts that the public Hid not make complaints. 

ilfr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Genital India 
Railway, stated that under the system of registration in force on that railway it was impdssihlfe 
to say. , 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, .iid. not think Ihere was much nnreported crime. 

Sub-Inspector RegC agreed with Mr. Austin but thought that sometimes passengers 
losing petty things did not report for fear of losing the train, 

Madras. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, and 
Inspector Doraiswami were of Opinion that the bulk of nnreported crime was in connection 
With consignments of which delivery had been taken and the loss subsequently noticed. 

Mr. Windle, Superintendent, Railway Police, Tnchinopoly, was of opinion that there was 
very little nnreported crime. All the railway staff reported crime in order to safeguard 
themselves from departmental punishments. Traders also generally reported their eases. 

Bengal, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah, was of opinion that a consider- 
able amount of petty pilferage was not reported. The Railway Company repotted those 
cases in which it was expected that a claim would be preferred. Inspector ^lukharji 
corroborated. 

Mr. Ezeehiel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Sealdah, said that cases of pilferage 
of fish, vegetables and fruit were very rarely reported as the victims were afraid of reprisals 
For instance, consignors from Goalundo sent fish regularly. Supposing' the consignor had 
5 maunds of fish to despatch he went first to the booking clerk. He know that 5 maunds 
would not arrive at the destination so he paid freight for 3 maunds and gave annas eight to 
'the goods clerk. Four maunds might reach their destination in which case the consignee 
paid the consignor for four maunds. He lost nothing fay it nor did the consignor teoause he 

' ii2 
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got fish very cheap at the starting point. He nlloived for pilferage on the way. If however 
the consignor complained, the consignment would be allowed to rot or be diverted. 'I'ho 
consignors were therefore completely at the mercy of the Traffic staff. 

Intpector S. G. Banerjea stated that as regards passengers 2,5% of petty losses and 
petty crime was not reported as passengers were unwilling to suffer detention and the 
consequent trouble and expense. As regards losses in connection with goods traffic more 
than 75^ was unreported as the railwjiy staff responsible managed to hush up such 
cases in order to save themselves or to save the railway from liability of paying compensation. 

Assam. 

The witnesses reported that there was a certain amount of unreported crime of a potty 
nature. 

Mr, Giles, Svperiniendent, Baihcay Police, menfioned that ho had le.irnt from a 
railway ofiicial with considerable experience as Traffic Inspector that it was very considerable 
in amount. He had not found that there was a tendency on the part of the railway 
authorities to report more cases to the Police than they ought to. Ho would not like to 
have cases that were dealt with by the Claims Branch reported to the Police. The railway 
were quite reasonable in the matter of asking the Police to make enquiries into certain cases 
such as missing goods cases. 

Inspector Sped Uashvrutullah was of opinion that the public declined to report to the 
'Police for fear of detention and attendance at courts. 

• ■' ’ Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr, Esechitl, Superintendent, Baitwap Police, Patna, stated that there was a considerable 
amount of unreported loss and crime. Pilferages were not reported as the owners did not 
want the trouble of a police enquiry and the possible inconvenience of having to attend 
court in case the culprit was detected and sent up for trial. 

Mr, Gooh, Superintendent, Bailwap Police, Khargpore, stated that there was ranch 
unreported crime. Station masters endeavoured to obtain clear receipts and owners, unless the 
loss was heavy, preferred to grant them and take deliver}' of tho remainder of the consignments 
without delay. There was a general idea among the railway staff that in tho interests of 
the railway they should get clear receipts as frequently as possible. On the Bengal and 
Iforth-Western Eailway a regular statement was maintained by tho District Traffic 
Superintendent showing the number of cases in which a station master had bcon successful in 
obtaining clear receipts and station masters wore marked accordingly. That statement, 
however, was not maintained as an official record. 

Balv. P, B, Misra, Beputp Superiuietident, ctated that there was not much unreported 
crime, excepting cases of petty pilferages, in which tho station masters and goods, clerks 
and parcel clerks effected delivery of consignments under clear receipts. Passengers in order 
to avoid inconvenience did not report petty losses of luggage, etc. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar was of opiuiou that there was a considerable amount of 
unreported crime and mentioned the following reasons why^cases were not reported ; — (o) the 
want of knowledge on the part of the travelling public of the existence of a railway 'police 
station conveniently situated where they could lay their complaints without being interfered 
with in their journey or without a chance of missing their trains j (i) the absence of railway 
police station buildings from railway platforms which would be oue of the ways of letting 
the public know where to complain ; (c) the paucity of railway police staff with tho result 
that even at important stations there were not sufficient constables to attend all trains on each 
of the platforms. It was desirable that there should be literate platform head constables 
attending all important tiains so that they might he able to guide the public or tell them how' 
to proceed in case they had to make a complaint ; {d) tho absence of any agency travelling in 
passenger trains which could communicate 'with railway police officers at different stations 
and ensure that cases were reported ; (c) the location of railway police stations at great 
distances from one another. A passenger having lost by theft a small bundle of clothes did 
not like to spend another Ks. 2 in railway fare to go and lodge a complaint at the police 
station and probably be detained and lose another Ks. 80 for not being able to attend to 
his work. Each important passenger train should have a travelling head constable who 
could record any first information on the way and hand it over to the nearest police station 
officer for investigation making the preliminary enquiries personally till that point. As 
regards thefts of merchandise the chief concern of the merchants was to get a claim from 
the railway for the loss sustained by them and when they realised that they could not do 
so, having despatched their goods at their own risk, they did not desire to complain of 
their loss to the Police. Besides if the station masters or goods clerks had effected delivery 
under clear receipts in no circumstances would these merchants complain to the Police. In 
each railway tliana during the month there were about 4 or 5 cases of running passent^er 
train thefts to every 80 cases reported, “ 

Central Provinces. 

, Mr. Beighton, Inspector-General of Police, thought that there was a groau deal of 
unreported fiime, There was not much object in reporting the loss of unidentifiable 
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pTopei'ty 01' tliat sent at owner’s risk. If sent at Company’s risk the owners were indiSerent 
as they knew they would get compensation. A merchant would often sign a clear receipt in 
order to secure his remaining propertyj to save himself from the worry of an enquiry and 
to keep on good terms with the station staff. 

Mr, SuTs{, Additional Superintendeni‘ of Police, Sauffor, stated that petty crime to a 
certain extent was not reported. The property stolen was generally such as could not be 
identified and the owners knew that in such circumstances reporting would not benefit 
them. 

Mr. Mayberry, Mepviy Superintendent of Police, stated that merchants took delivery on 
clear receipts in order not to incur the hostility of the station staff. This arrangement seemed 
to be encouraged by the Railway Company’s policy. It was a sort of business arrangement 
as they did not like small claims being brought against them. The Railway Company tried 
to settle these matters amicably with the merchants. In many cases crime was not reported 
to the Police. The majority of these thefts were committed in the goods sheds. There 
were special transhipment platforms where the oases occurred. 

Inspector Glaeban stated that there was a certain amount of unreported crime by big 
merchants who would rather undergo tlie loss and give clear receipt to the railway than get 
into the bad hooks of the goods clerk or the parcel clerk as the case might be. A 
certain amount of crime was also not reported by passengers in order to avoid being 
inconvenienced. 

Inspector Sharif Mohammed Khan stated that there was much unreported crime as 
complainants did not take auy interest as most of their losses were made good by compensa- 
tion and the Railway as far as possible tried to effect delivery on clear receipt. 

Snb-Inspector Mathar Nagi stated that a number of cases were not reported the reasons 
being (a) in the case of passengers the desiie to avoid the inconvenience to which they were likely 
to be put during the investigation and prosecution period ; (i) the cases in the goods sheds were 
not mported if the loss was small and the articles stolen were of such a nature as could 
not be identified and traced out or it the merchants thought that their report to the Police 
would bring them into bad books with the railway staff. ‘ 

Sub-Inspector Paijnath Kaula also thought that there was much unreported crime 
because the railway staff effected delivery on a clear signature and the consignee thought that 
he could not claim for loss and hence made no reports to the Police, 

Hyderabad (Decean). 

No. 

Rajputana. 

Mr, Ashdom, Inspector-General, Bailioay Police, Hi not think that the percentage of 
unreported crime was high. Thefts from passengers were not reported when losses w'ere not 
large as the sufferers had not the time to await an investigation. The Rajputana Railway 
Police jurisdiction was handicapped in the matter of receiving complaints because the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway would not allow Government Railway Police stations to be 
built on platforms. 

' Sind. 

ilfir. Barber, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, was of opinion that there was 
much unreported crime. Many passengers whose property was stolen did not report in order 
to avoid trouble. ^ 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarah Ali Ryder Ali was also of opinion that there was much 
unreported loss and crime and that owners did not detect shortages while taking delivery ; 
they noticed the loss at home. Their reports would therefore be useless, consequently they 
avoided making reports. 

Punjab. 

/ Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, was of opinion that much crime was unreported 
in many cases possibly owing to a doubt whether an offence or merely a misdespatoh had 
occurred. In other cases, merchants did not worry if a sack or two was missing from a 
large consignment. There was always a certain amount of barking by the Railway Police, 
that is, they did not register cases that they should have registered, and they found arguments 
to prove the impossibility of doing so. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Reputy Superintendent, stated that cases ' were reported 
except in instances when passengers and the railway staff did not bring matters to the notios 
of tlie Police for action. 

Inspector Ghulam Dnstgir stated that there was much unreported crime because in a 
great number of cases the Railway staff itself was involved and also because passengers saved 
themselves the trouble of reporting minor losses. 

North-Wust Frontier Province. i. 

■Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, staled that 
there was not much unreported loss or crime, and such cases as did occur were only instances 
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case o£ opportunity making tlie tliieC. The owners were extremely careless, even large sums o£ 
cash being conveyed uithout any care. In a recent case on the Bcniral-N:i"pur llaihray a third 
class passenger carried half a lath of nipees in notes and cash and left it Ipngon the seat, lie 
went to sleep and awoke to lind'that one of the hags conhiining Its. C,000 had been stolen by a 
fellow passenger. Thefts from booked luegage were slmost invariably the work of raihray 
servants. Thefts of luggage from wiiting hnllo were not infrequently the work of fellow 
passengers and of the station menial staff. 

Babu P, B. Misra, Deputy SuperinlcnAent of Poliee, stated that in goods thefts local 
thieves were mostly concerned, hut in the case of thefts from passengers foreign criminals also 
took part. 

Impector Inder Sen Sarhar staled that railway crime in respect of missing goods cases 
was seldom tlic work of an]’ hut local thieves and mostly of the railw.ay sl.aff themselves. 
Thefts as regards (a) mostly occurred in running trains for which local ns svell as inter-provin- 
cial thieves were responsible. . Thefts from wailing halls were also committed by local and 
foreign piok-pookets. Offences ns regards (4) mostly occiirfcd in goods sheds and trandii^ 
ment pheds and seldom from running tniins. In small stations where there were no sheds or in 
respect to goods booked as parcels, thefts took place from parcel oflices or br.ike-vans and the 
railway staff themselves were mostly, if not enlirely, responsible, 

JnspeeloT Fotndar D'arnin Kunr stated that offences as regard.s {a) occurred in waiting 
halls and as regards (4) in goods trains and from wagons in yards. 

Centtal Provinces. 

Mr. Dcighton, Tnspeetor-Gencral of Police, stated that railway crime tras moslU’ the work 
of local thieves. Thefts of goods were almost cntircl}' committe<l by the menial staff. Profes- 
sionals were generally responsible for running train thefts but these had Ijoen fewer since 
criminal tribe settlements hail been started in Bomba)'. Thefts under [o) occurred chiefly in 
waiting halls, booking halls and platforms and under (4) in yanls. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Snuyor, ngreod and stated that the 
majority of thefts under (o) occurred in wailing halls, and under (4) in gomls yards. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that railway crime was mostly 
committed by railway servants. Offonccs as regards (a) occurred in waiting halls, on plat- 
forms and in 3rd class compartmcnls, and as regards (4) in goods sheds and wagons in yards. 

Inspector' Olaeian stated that railway crime wn,s mostly the work of local raiUvay 
menials — (a) wcic generally committed at largo stations like Khondwn and Itarsi by oat.sidcrs •, 
(4) were generally committed in coods sheds. 

Inspector Sharif Mohammad Khan stated that railway crime was mostly the work of 
local menial r.ailway staff, (a) was committed by foreigners, and (4) by railway menial staff. • 

Sub-Inspector Machar Haqi stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local 
thieves especially crime in the goods sheds, hut crime on platforms and running trains was 
.generally committed by outsiders. As regards (a) the offonccs were committed on the jdat- 
forms and in passenger halls at big st.ations and as regiirds (4) tbo crime was committed 
ot big stations. 

Sub-Inspector Baijnath Kaula stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local 
menial staff of the railway, and offonccs as regards (a) occurred mostly in waiting rooms and 
running irains and (4) in station yards. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Cratefard, Deputy Inspector-General, Bailwey Police, stated that railway crime was 
mostly the work of loc.al thieves except in respect to passengers’ property and luggage which 
at times was the work of intoc-provincial thieves. Offences as regards (a) occurred on station 
platforms and in trains and as regards (4) occurred in station yards and running trains. 

Rajptitann. 

"Mr. Ashdoxon, Inspector-General, Bailxoay Police, stated that thefts on passenger halls 
wore committed by professionals or by dishonest passengers. Thefts from goods at stations 
were mostly committed by a combination of professionals and menial staff. Goods at sheds 
were stolen by menials and' professionals probably in the proportion of 80 to iO. Most offences- 
as regards (a) occurrred in passenger sheds and trains and as regards (4) in goods sheds. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Baitxoay Police, Karaohi, was of opinion' that railway crime 
Was mostly the work of local thieves and occurred as regards (a) mostly in running trains 
and as regards (4) in running trains and station yards. 

Inspector Khaxi ^Sahtb Mubarak AH Byder Alt was also of/opinion that railway crinle 
"W.ns mostly the work of local thieves — (a) occurred at all changing stations and (4) on those 
'portions of the line where there were gradients. 
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^ ' ■ Punjab, 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Insjiector-General, stated tliafc with the reservation that railway 
crime was mostly the work of railway employees local thieves were more concerned than out- 
side criminals. In certain .special forms of crime, however, such as drugging' for robbery and 
pocket-picking, professional thieves from a distance were usually concerned, (a) Offences 
against passensers mostly occurred in waiting pens, booking halls, and on platforms. Offences 
against passengers^ luggage usually occurred in the brake-van -and less frequently on waiting 
platforms. (S) As regards goods, most offences occurred on running goods trains and in goods 
yards. 

K/ian BaTiadnr Abdul Rahim, Biputy Superintendent, stated that railway crime was 
’partly the work of local thieves and partly of outsiders sheltered by local offenders or railway 
servants. Most of the crimes occurred in goods sheds, goods yai ds and parcel offices. In 
certain special kinds of crime, i.e., poisoning, pocket-picking and thefts from running goods 
trains piofessional thieves from different centres were usually concerned. 

Insiector Gkutam Rastgir stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local thieves- 
Most of the offences occurred as regards (a) passengers, in waiting halls and on platforms, 
and as regaids passengers' luggage on running trains. As regards [b), the offences occm’red 
in goods trains, goods yards and on transhipment platforms. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib 'Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
crime of a professional nature was not frequent in the province. It was the work of local 
thieves generally. “The type of railway criminal who preys upon running goods and 
passenger trains down country is practically non-exiatent." • Local pick-pockets and cheats were 
active at times in crowded passenger halls, passages and compartments. It was the work of 
the Police to prevent their activities and extra men were posted at local places where such 
thefts were frequently reported. Local thieves got opportunities at goods sheds or in yards. 


Question 1G, — Is there any want of co-op ss'ati on between the Railway and 

the District Police in British India or in Native States ? 

, ■ United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that co-operation was not as good as it 
should be in British India. InIndianStatestherewaspractieally.no co-operation. Ho had 
had experience of this in Kajputana. The senior officials of the Railway Police were, as a rule, 
in fairly close touch with the higher officials of the State, but the subordinate officials of the 
*. Railway and the Police were not, as a rule, in sympatl y. 

Mr.Btgbie, Reputy Inspector- General, sluieSi that be did not experience any diffienUy 
in “A" section. In the Native States of Dholpur and Gwalior, tbrou„fh which a portion of 
his cliarge passed, he had had no trouble os regards co-operation, and he had always received 
all reasonable assistance fiom the District Police. 

Mr, Sell, Superintendent of Police, stated that the Diotrict Police were ready to co- 
operate whenever asked for assistance, but naturally they did not take as much interest in 
Railway Police cases as in their own cases. 

Mr, Fitspatrich, Deputy Superintendent, stated that there were no chances of friction. 
The officers were themselves to blame if they wore not able to work together. He had worked 
on the Bina Section where co-operation was necessary with the Bhopal State, and he had had 
no difficulty in getting the State Police there to co-operate. 

Inspector Macleod mentioned that there was no want of co-ijperation between the two 
forces at Lucknow. 

Inspector Murphy stated that i-elations at Moradabad were excellent. 

Mr, Thomas, District Superintendent of Police, Camipore, stated that while in the 
Bajpntana Railway Police he invariably asked for the assistance of the State Police as many of 
V the cases of running tiain thefts, burglaries and dacoities appeared to be the work of persons 
living in Native States. On the whole the assistance given was satisfactory. Some States 
were excellent. The matter entirely depended upon the officer concerned. As a District Superin- 
tendent of Police no complaints had yet reached him about want of co-operation between the 
Railway and the District Police, but ordinarily the local Sub-Inspector did not give any real 
assistance. He promised much but did nothing. When in the Railway Police he did not get 
much assistance from adjoining provinces. For instance, Bombay, where the system appeared 
to be entirely different, would not take up running train theft cases ; they required actual 
proof of theft before they undertook investigation. They required the Railway to make a 
departmental enquiry 6rst before a case was handed' over to the Police. With reference to the 
Punjab he always had a certain amount of trouble over jurisdiction at Rewari, 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent of Matltoay Police, Agra, stated that genuine co-operation 
was not always forthcoming from the District Police or Native Stateu, which was due either 
to H D. ‘ , 1 
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to apathy or failure to realize their rcsponsihilities in the matter of railway thefts and somo' 
times to their joinin" hands avith the cnlprils. There was much room for improvement ir 
this matter. At present the District Police only regi4ercd cases when the Ilnilway Police 
loe.alized them and even then disputed tlie point of localization. They registered these casoi 
without number, the result bcinp that when the Deputy Inspector-General c, ailed for a state- 
ment of cases localized from the Di.strict Police at the end of the ye.ar, these were not .shown 
An instance occurred in Jhansi district where 40 cases were localized but were not shown ir 
the statement when called for. IIo was of opinion that nmning goods train thefts should hi 
nvestigated by both the ilailway Police and the District Police. 

idirrot/i stated that co-operation vas pr.actically non-ezistent. Matters conic 
bo improved by the stiiot enforcement of the rule that obtained in the province that if the 
Bailway Police located a rimning goods train theft and reported it to the District Police, the 
latter should register it immcdtatcly. Thi.s was a point which inspecting officers of the Dis 
triet Police did not always remember, i.e., to see how many cases had hocn registered nnt 
whether they had been reported to the District Police. In fact he thought that District Suporin 
lendcnis did not know that such a rnlc existed. The District Sub-Inspector of Police did no' 
like to register. Ho received so many c.ises that if ho icgistcrcd tlicm, it would look as if hi 
was unaware of the state of affairs in his jurisdiction or that he rvas conniring at them. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Kali agreed with Mr. Sharpe in his opening remarks ant 
added that co-operation was of two kinds, ono on paper and the other genuine co-opcratiim 
If District Police officers took p.nt in Bailnay Police investigations and assisted the Itailwa) 
Poh'ce that could bo called genuine co-operation, but Iho Uailway' Police did not get that kind 
Most of the District Police constables and also head constables were connected with b.ai] 
flhancters. At Moghalsatai there had been tbonsands of ^cases in which the Di.strict Polict 
constables tvere concerned. 

Sul-Ir.sjiector Abdul A:iz stated that co-operation at present wa.s merely nominal. There 
were tuo important features in the crime dealt, with bj- the Bail way Police; wbich were the 
main facts at issue in the whole situation, (1) thefts from passengers whether from the 
passenger hall, platform or miming train, and (2) thefts from running goods trains. If thctc 
two crimes could be prevented, the service rendered would be appreciable. In botli of these 
items ready help and co-operation from the District Police was most essential and without it 
nothing could bo done. Sometimes a helping hand was Etrctched out in earnest but sometimes 
there Avas only a good deal of talk. 

Sub-Inspector Pearcy Shanker stated that co-operation depended largely on the efforts or 
ability of ibe officers coccorned. 

Sco replies to qiieitioos SO uni 31. 


Bombay. 

Ifr. Hohnan, Deputy luspeClor-General, Southern Danye, stated that real co-operation 
only existed when the Railway Superintendent made a special appeal to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police and continued only as long as the District Superintendent stimulated his 
subordinate*. Continued co-operation would onlj- be achieved under a system of double regi.s- 
tiiition Avbieb would compel the District Snb-Inspccfor to take action trhen ho saw' that the 
figures in his crime register were rising. (See also his reply to question 3U.) 

Mr. O’Brien, Sisperintcndcnt, Builtoay Police, Bombay, Baroda aud Central India Bail- 
way, stated that tlie Bailway Police and District Police did co-operate. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, thought that there was a want of co- 
operation and suggested that in the case of miming train thefts the offence should be regis- 
tered by tlie Railw'ay Police and tbe District Police. 

Inspector Garside, an special duty with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, 
as Watch anti Ward Inspector at Ahmcdabad, stated that there ivas difficulty in obtaining tlio 
co-operation of the District Police. Ho suggested that at - a largo railway station like 
Ahmedahad the District Police should be in charge of the portions hetAveen the distant signals, 
while the Bailivay I’olice should be in charge outside the distant signals. 

Sub-Inspector Rcge stated that there was.a Avant of co-operation on the part of the District 
Police especially in connection with running train thtfts. , 

Mr. Lalluhhai Eargobindas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra [Panch Mahals), -was of opinion 
that it was essential for co-operation that the Bailway Police and the District Police should bo 
under the same superior. 

Mr. Guider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, and now Watch and 
Ward Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India iidriicny, stated that there was a 
certain amount of co-operation which varied according to the relationship existing between 
tbe tAvo forces. Unless the Bailway Police took tho initiative the District Police seldom 
evinced any interest in railway cases. The Railway Police^ failed sufficiently to cultivate tho 
acquaintance of the District Police by endeavouring from.tho start to establish cordiality on 
principle. They Avaited till an occasion arose and the effort they then made failed to create 
the same impression or secure the cordial reciprocation which a more spontaneous advance 
would have achieved. In the Native States the amount of co-operation Avas nominal, except 
ill those States where the Police administratioU’Was properly organized. ' 

See lepKoi to qaeatioas 8C onA 31. 
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Madras. 

- ^r. Thomai, iMpe-ctor-Gencral) did not think there vas any want of co-operation. ■ There 
was, however, a complaint that the Railway Police constable was too much speoiali?;ed in rail- 
way work. After he had been in the railway for some time he practically became a railway 
^jnenial. “ H is vision is confined to the railw.ty fencing.-’^ As a matter of fact three-fourths 
of his work was concerned with the District Police but being so specialized he was useless for 
work connected with the District Police. The rules regarding the jurisdiction of the Railway 
' Police in the distiict did not render Railway Police work difficult. The assistance of the 
District Police could always be obtained. There ought, however, to be some' classification of 
cases. Cases of dacoity, robbery and murder should be transferred from the 'jurisdiction of 
the Railway Police to that of the District Police. The division of work might be so arranged 
that anything OBuiirfing between two stations was a District Police case unless it w'as connect- 
ed with the working of the railway. The Railway Police were not really concerned with 
cases of murder in trains. ‘'The Railway Police are to my mind saddled with' a number of 
cases which do not properly belong to them." 

J/r. Hannyngton, Heptiiy Insspector-Generol, Criminal Invcsfigaiion Department, did not 
consider that there was any particular rvant of co-operation in British India but in Native 
States there was sometimes some trouble. 

Mr. Windle, Superintendent, Railway Police, Tricltinopoly, stated that he found the local 
Police helped him quite reasonably. If there were reasonable co-operation between the District 
Police a^d the Railway Police be did not aeeanv advantage in banding over theft cases as 
soon as localized to the District Police. The knowledge of the District Police was very useful 
hut the handing over of running train, thefts to them would not lead to despatch of work. 

Inspector Doraiswami stated that ho had no complaint to make regarding the co-operation 
between the District Police and Railway Police. The District Police were not informed of 
running train thefts. at once. The Railway Police investigated first and then informed the Dis- 
trict Police. He had experienced groat difficulty in getting replies from other Railway Police 
Districts. The Railway Police had Landed over many “ known depredators ’’ to thq District 
Police. Railway Police constables were instructed to get to know them by sight. There were 
periodical meetings between, the Inspectors of both forces. 

* 

■> Hco roplifs to qocptions SO and 31. 


Bengal.' 

Hr. Jlyde, Inspector-General of Police, thought that co-operation between the Railway 
Police and the District Police had improved since the railways were placed in charge of Rangp 
Deputy Inspectors-General. There was little co-operation when the Railway Police werp 
under the Crime Deputy Inspector-General. One of the reasons for separating the Railway 
Police from the Deputy Inspector- General of the Criminal Investigation Department cerlainljf 
was that the duties of 'Crime, Railways and Rivers were found too much for one Deputy 
Inspector-General, but equally the plan was adopted with the idea of producing greater 
co-openition as a reference to Mr. Plow'den's letter to Government when sugsresting the 
change would show. There was no want of co-operation in Coocb Behar. It might do some 
good to have all running train tliefts registered botli by District Police and Railway Polioe. 
There was no indication that Railway Police work was suffering under the Range system. 

Mr. Dradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Rowralt, and Inspector D. N. Mukerjea 
thought that co-operation was wanting and that it would be better if an officer of the Di'-trict 
Police was appointed as an intermediary between the District Police and the Railway Police 
at important stations where co-operation was essential, for instance, at Asansol and Howrah. 
Further, a system of double registration shonld bo introduced for certain cases. The District 
Polioe at present did as ipuch as they were able to do in the time at their disposal. Thejr 
should, however, devote more time to watching railwaj' thieves and receivers. Where running 
train thefts became frequent a Sub-Inspector from the Disti'ict Police was deputed to wprk^ 
as an extra Sub-Inspector in the Railway Police. Joint investigation did not appear 
feasible.^ 

Mr. Cook, District Magistrate, Midnapore, said that the Railway Police had certain 
methods of getting into touch with the local Police by sending enquiry- slips as soon as cases 
occurred asking them to assist in making enquiries. Go-operation, however, depended entirely 
on the personality of the Superintendent of Poh'ce. 

Mr. pjzeflnel. Superintendent, Railway Police, Sealdah, had no complaints. When a 
running train theft was located tbo Dislrict'Police were informed. Registration of running 
train thefts by the District Police would not Lave the effect of making them take more 
interest in railway crime. There might be more co-operation between different Railway Bolice 
Districts. “We are throwing cases at one another.” *' 

Inspector Bancrjee of the Saulpnr Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway sUdeS that 
there was want of co-operaticn. The District Police had no time to spare for Railway Police 
work. ■ 

I 2 


See replioj to qr^jo^is 30 and 
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Assam. 

' The Amm Government slnted that the want of co-operntion between tbo Eailway and 
District Police Khoretbotwo forces bclocged to different pro\inccs was Ibo main ground for 
their recommendation that the Railway Police jnrisdiction slionld bo altered. Even within the 
Province co-operation was not as effective as it might bo. 

Mr. Gilts, Svjperintendent, Jiaiheay Voltcf, mentirnod tlmt occasicnnlly the District 
Police failed to take Miffioient interest in the prosecution and relegation to jail of the remnants 
of gangs of thieves who might got off for want of evidence in railway cases. Tims gangs 
were not thoroughly broken up. Again tlio Railway Police in casts of thefts from goods 
wagons and running trains did not always advcitisu details and descriptions of identifiable 
property stolen tlirough the local Police at cbcwkidaii parades and did not request tbo District 
Police to watch the bazaars, etc. In imporiaut coses of ninning train thefts the Railnay 
Police sent information to the District Police but did not inform them of ordinary petty 
cases. 

Inspector Syed lIashmatMlloh'n\fa{wn^Mhn.i the Railway Police sometimes received no 
proper help from the District Police in discharging their duties. 

Inspector Upendra Chandra Deb said that there was no want of co-opfraiion. Tlicro 
was only one Native State, namely. Hill Tipperah which also rendered assistance. 

Pcc to qowlioD* SO Mid SI. 


Bihar and Orissa: 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that no want of co-operafion had come to their 
notice. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspce' or- General, Criminal Invesiipolion Dcpartmenl, stated that 
practical!)' no complaints wore received. 

Mr. Bzichiel, Superintendent of Batltcay Police, Patna, stated that co-opoMtion on tho 
whole was fair. IIo had never heard from his officers of any difficnlly in working outside 
their own provinoo. Ho had served in the District Police where tho Rai'w.ay Police were 
nndcr tho control of another province. Before the partition of tho East Indian Railway in 
1916 the Saperintondent of Railway Police at Howrah used to rnn the whole length from 
Howrah to Moghalscrai. / t tl at time there were frequent complaints from that officer about 
the want of co-operation in Bihar. He him'clf was then in Mongliyr. He had found that 
his Deputy Inspector-General wns able to give him an adequate amount of time. With a 
Range Deputy Inspe(tor-Qencrnl in charge of Raihv.iy Police tilings would ho easier for 
the latter force. In practically every case tho property and the thief helonged to the District 
Police and unless tho Railway Police could secure the asiislnnoe of tho District PoUco it 
Was practically impo.seihle to work out a case. If the Raihrny Polico had any vacancies they 
were filled from the District Police who naturally sent their worst men. 

Mr. Cooi, Superintendent, Pailtoay Police, Khargporc, stated that ho had not found 
any difference between the amount of co-oporafion and as.iis'ance that ho could obtain from, 
the Bengal Police or from tho Police of his own province. As regards the Native Slates in 
his section, so far os tending men w.as concerned, they assisted readily enough but wont no 
further. It was the old story, tho State Police beiug backward did not want any crime 
phown against their particular ilaka. He got no intelligent co-operation at all from the 
District Police in British India. The sort of co-operation that ho espcctcd from tho Districl 
Police, if working properly, was that they should assist in cases whore there was a series 
of crimes within a specified are.a or where there was organized professional crime. If they 
did not do so progress rras impossible. The mcmbcis of the g.rng.s who committed (ho 
offences W’ere known to the District Police hut were not known to the Bailwav Police, and 
even if they were known to the Railway Police the latter had no means of de.aling with them 
except through the District Polios. Ho had himself experienced that difficulty in investi- 
gating important cases. He had gone to a village and found that I'-o residents di<i not look 
upon him as a police officer and that he had n*' status, “Everything has to bo done through 
the local Police Inspcclqr nr Sub-Inspcctor. Until their eo-op'-ration is secured the 
Railw.ay Police might just as well st.ay away from tho village." When the Railw.ay Polico 
for instance went to a village to enquire into cases of friction between the permanent-way 
gang and tho rill.-igers they could do absolutely nothing without the help of the lo(i\l Polico. 
Cases of that nature should therefore he taken up by the District Polico and not by the 
Railway Police. During the latt year the Railway Police had bceij'dopnting constables "from 
their stations to jails and to distiiot police stations in order to become acquainted with 
the bad characters. Inspe'tors in charge of district iwlice stations were gupposul to point 
out the local bad cl.t vac' vis who committed crime on the railways or nsed the railway fojr 
committing crime elfcwhere. The scheme was being carried out under the orders of the In- 
spector-General of Police. Constables had often refurred to their after only being in 

the District Polipe stations for two or three days with the information that the local Suh- 
Inspecior had no local bad characters, or the Court Sub-Inspector who was supposed to give 
the con.stahle .a list of the men relumed (he constable to the ihana without the list. When 
reference nps made to the Court Sub-Inspeptpr he Wpuld reply that he had no time on the 
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paTticular morning and was busy wilb the prosecution o£ cases. Fe took absolutely no interest 
^in the matter. 

jBah( P. P. ITisra, Pcpuiy Sifperinfendeni of Police, did not consider that there was 
any want of co-operation between the two forcoe. Co-operation depended on the personality of 
officers. If be went tad met an officer he was quite certain that that officer would render him 
every sssiaiance. No B,ail way Police officer could work out his cases without the assistance 
of the District Police, All the stolen property went to the District Police jurisdiction. He 
had worked for 30 years but bad never }et found a Sub-Inspector refusing assistance. If 
he had to search a house he applied to the Sub-Inspector who sent his constables. If be 
himself wanted the Sub-Iuspectov’s presence he would also come. The villagers paid less 
j-espect to the Eail way Police than they did to the District Police and they did not give in- 
formation in the same way as they would to the Distiict Police. 

Inspector Inder Sen SacJiar was also of opinion that it was a question of personality and 
he had little to complain of personally. He had been a District Police Inspector and had had 
first band experience. He suggested the following remedies : — [a) The Railway I’ohce Superin- 
tendent should be given the power to make remarks in the service books of District Polite 
officers in the same way as the District I’olice Superintendent made annual remarks in the 
service books of Railway Police officers. That arrangement should particularly apply to the 
case of Prosecuting Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors with whom Railway Police Superintendents 
had constantly to deal. ^ (A) Superintendents of the Railway and District Police should fix 
meetings of their subordinates more often and insist on their attendance, (c) Railway Police 
officers should be encouraged to attoi d ehi‘wkidari parades and thus gain the confidence of 
the rural Police. 'The District Police at present took little interest, and even between 
adjoining Police stations there was not so much co-operation ns there ought to he. Tho 
District Police generally failed to co-oper.ite with the Railway Police iu the class of men 
they sent to assist the Railway Police in their eiiquiriesj instead of sending an Inspector 
or Suii-Inspeetor when asked for they sent a cbowkidar who was of no ass. stance. 

Inspector Pouzdar Narain Knar stated that there was no want of co-opsvation. 

See replica to qocatioaa 30 ond 81. 


. Central Provinces. 

Hr. Peighlon, InspecioT'GentTal of Police, stated that in tho Central Provinces there 
■was not any want of co-operation between tho Railway and the District Police, hut where the 
line ran through Native Sbitcs very little help was obtained from the District Police. There 
avas a great deal of ispirit de corps io the Central Provinces and co-operation was always 
insisted \ipon. 

Jilr. Ibtrst, AddiHenal Snperinlendeni of Police, statod that co-operation between tho 
Railway bolico and the District' Police in serious crime was not bad. Tho greatest difficulty 
experienced by the Railway Police w.is the location of the scene of crime. If this (onld be 
more easily ascertained there would be a greater amount of co-operation between the two 
forces. There was little or no co-operation with the Native !>tates Police. The District 
Police could give more assistanco'if supplied with better and fuller information by the Railway 
Police. Generally the only information that could he given was, for instance, tbat a hale of 
piece-goods was found missing at a certain place but no details could be given. Information 
as to the nature of the piece-goods could not be given until details were obtained from the 
consignor. Before that could he obtained about 10 to 15 days had elapsed. v. 

Mr. Mayhcrry, Deputy Superintendent rf Police, stated that there was want of co- 
operation between the two forces. In the case of railway crime the criminals usually came 
from the District Police jurisdiction and the pioperty w.as very likely dispose! of there. Tho 
District Police did not take sufficient interest in looking after the stolen properly or even after 
the thief. It was really the Railway Police that had to take interest, but they had not 
tlie time to work in the District Police jurisdiction. They went to the District Police witn a 
view to enlisting their sympalln ; while the Railway policeman was there the District 
Police showed some interest, hut the moment he left the Di-triet Police forgot the whole 
c.nae. In large centres like Jubbulpore and Nagpur the District Police should send <a 
Sub-Inspector to take notes at the Railway Police station. 

Inspector Glackan stated that the Native States Police rendered such .assistance as was 
de.sired, hut did not interest themselves in Railway eases. 

Inspector Shnrif Mohammad Khan stated that there was no lack of co-oper.ation between 
tho Railway and the District Police. There was no real co-nperation with Native States and 
in regard to the Distrii t Police there was not that degree of interest which fostered re,al co- 
operation. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that tho Distvict Police both in British India and in, 
Native States co-operated with the Railway Police. 

Svl-Inspcclor Paij Nath Kaula stated that there was intense co-operation between the 
Railway and the District Police. 


Bcc replica to qnectioM 30 and 31. 
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HyderaTiad (Doccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Intpecior-Gtneral, llailKa!/ Doliee,_ did not , congidcT that there 
iras any Tvant of co-opertion. The Bistrict Police had nothing to do w-ith the llailway 
and that was w^iy they did not take much interest in Kailway cases. 

£oo tcply to question^ 30 and 31. 


Rajputana» 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Dailway Police, stated that except in the Ajmcr- 
Merwara District the Rajputana Railway Police jurisdiction ran entirely through Native btates 
where, as a general rule, an organized |ioli<;e force as was under.tood in Briti‘-h India did not 
exist. The Slates were willinj ostensibly to assist, hut as a general rule, they had neither 
the means nor the power to do so. 

See reply to quostloti^ 30 nnd 31. 


SJnd. 

Mr. Darker, Superintendent, Dailway Police, Karachi, tAsidh that he fonnd that the 
District Police were ready to assist in the prevention and detection of railway crime hut '-'they 
regard the Eailwaj’ much as they would a person who, having valuable property in his 
possession, will not take obvious means to protect it and arc therefore not too keen aliout the 
matter.” Railway crime was. cemiderahlc and the District Police were worried hy it. They 
wanted this crime reduced by all wagons being locked. If tbo}' were called upon to assist 
in one or two e.ase.'. in a month they would do so hut when asked to assist continuously they 
only hecamo tired. District Superintendents of Police did not show railw.ay crime in their 
returns, hut it would ho a good thing if tliey did so. These figures should also he shewn in 
the District Thana Returns, but if that were done the District Police should be given more 
responsibility over crime. This responsibility might be ensured by providing for joint investi- 
gations. The District Police would have to be called in every time there was a crime on 
the Railway, to assist in the investigation or to t.ake over the invc'digafion them«el'’e.s. Once 
the theft was proved to have been committed in their jurisdiction or once the property was 
proved to have been taken into the District Police limits the whole investigation should 
devolve on the District Police. Kew.arding the District Police for Railw.ay work lind been 
very effective Tnit Railway Police Superintendents should have larger grants for the purpo'o. 
If a District Police officer was capable and wanted to bo regarded as such he did not want a 
number of undetected crimes on his register. It was hopeless for the Railway Police to 
undertake h.ad livelihobd caces. These cases should bo run hy the District PoUce. 
The majority of railway h.ad characters were people who more or le.s5 specialized in railway 
crime, t.C; the District Police knew nothing about them unless their attention w.a? drawn to 
them. The Railway Police recorded jcnsons of suspicion against any man whom the)’ sus- 
pected of having committed a theft on the railway and sent the information on to the 
District Police and asked them to assist. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Alt llyder All was of opinion that there was a lack of 
co-operation between the Railway and District Police. So long ns the Railway Police officer 
and the District Police officer knew one another oBsisfance was obtained but when they were 
not acquainted the Railway Police received no assistance whatever. No regular reports were 
made of running tiain thefts to the District Police. When any theft took place and 
goods were carried off from the line no proper arrangements were made for following np the 
track. The procedure that ought to be followed in such cases was that information should 
be given at once to the District Sub-Inspector or Inspector and they should be asked to 
proceed to the spot immediately. If they failed to do so the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police should be wired to send them. It was a custom to employ trackers in Sind hut it 
generally rested with the District Police to secure them and the}' often did not display as 
much energy as they might. H e had been outside his own province to make investiga- 
tions. On one occasion ho went to Bannu in the North-West Frontier Province. He did 
not get the same assistance as he would have got in his own province. He merely had to 
make a few enquirie.s from the Railway Police there. He was attached to the Railway Police 
when Sind formed part of the Punjab. In those days there were complaints that the Railway 
Police did not get proper assistance from the District Police and this was due to the fact 
that the Punjab people considertd the Sind people as outsiders. Tliere were also complaints 
that all the Railu.ay Police were Punjabis and did not understand the local languaf'o in Sind 
or the ways of the people. 

See Implies to qiicstion*? 30 and 31. 


Puiyab, 

, Mr. Farqnhar, Inspector-General of PoUce, considered that co-operation was to a 
great extent a peisonal matter. Some District Superintendents of Police paid attention to 
tlie Railway Police, while others ignored them, hut the matter was oue which could be 
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atranged by administrative officers who should insist on better co-operation. "With relerenco 
to the snogcstion that Railway eases should be included in 'I'hana returns in ord6r to give 
Stationhouse officers a sense of rfestionsibility, it would not be legal under section 154. of the 
/ Criminal Procedure Code to do so. Such an arrangement would also have the effect of produ- 
cing two forces pulling different ways. Both the District Police and the Railway Police 
would investigate the same case, and under the present law each offiner would have to 
submit his case-diary to his superior officer which was inadvisable. Regarding the 
suggestion that murders should be investigated by the District Police investigating officers 
t .should bo guided by Rule 85'7(1) ol the Police Rules which gave full discretion to District 
Sujietintendents of Police to decide as to the jurisdiction in which the investigation should bo 
made. I'ho District Superintendent of Police had power to order whether a case should bh 
taken up by the Railway Police or by tbe local Stationhouse officer. He did not agree with 
the suggestion that the Railway Police who at present took up cases of that nature, i)4 
future should not do so, as a certain amount of preliminary investigation had to be mad^ 
before it could be decided whether the case was purely a Railway Police or District Police affait. 
Things should he left as they wore. ' If co-operatiop did not come naturally it could be enforced 
by the higher administrative officers. 

J/r. Stead, Assistant Tnsjieetor- General, stated that co-operation between superior officers 
in Briti-h India and in Native States was very fair but there was very little^ if any, between 
the lower ranks. Both forces had means of exchanging information through the Gazette, 
Every Police station received a copy of the Gazette in the vernaeulav. Co-operation with. 
District Police was the one thing essential in working nut running goods train thefts. The 
receivers always lived outside railway limits and generally the thieves too. The assistance o£ 
the District Police as regards pick-pockets was not so impoitant, as they were generally pro- 
fessionals and not local men. 

Khan Bahadur Alditl Hahim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that co-operation was 
merely nominlil, each officer caring more for his own work. Besides, District Police officers 
complained pf insufficient strength to cope even with their own work. In one district polios 
station there would probably be 7 to 18 men who had 200 villages under their charge. 
Crime bad increased on .account of famine. Tbe Sub-Inspector would be busy with his own 
murder cases for which he was held responsible. If the railway policeman said that he had 
a similar case the District Police officer would not worry. Ifhe Railway Police had no jurisdid- 
tion beyond the railway fencing. If reports from station masters were received about oas^s 
the Railway Police Sub-Inspector proceeded to the sp6t only to find that there w.is no one to tell 
him wbat had occurred and that the padsonger had already left by the train. No full statement 
could bo obtained, yet that was necessary in order to secure hints for investigation. He cited 
the instance of a case at Eminabad where it \Vad learnt that an acdused by name Bhagat Singh 
with 2 [Muhammadans and 54 Sikhs had taken shelter. A full statement was obtained as to 
tbe number of men conceraed in the case. He himself sent pferSdnally for tbe District Police 
and wired to the District Superintendent of Police and the Citcle InepeotOr. None of them 
however assisted in the investigation being probably buty with their own murJov cases. If 
certain Railway Police cases ivere registered in District Thanas then the District Police Officer 
would have some responsibilit}-. 

• Inspector Ghulain. Dasfgir stated that there was muflh ^’nt of Co-operation between the 
■ Railway and the District Police, The District Police took ho interest in Railnay Pobes 
cases and tried to evadeJdvesligations as much as pos-ibie. He suggested that running goods 
trains cases should be registered in the District Thann and Distfiot Rolioe Officeis should be , 
held responsible for them as if they were their own oases. Co-oparation between the Stafe 
Police and tbe Railway Police was less than that existing between the ^Railway Police add 
tbe British District Police. 

Sco replies to questions 30 and 31. 


, North-West Frontier Province. 

Khtt?!' Sahib liana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
there was no want of co-operation and'tho District Police rendered assistance whenever required. 
He was the first officer to t.aks charge of the Railway Police in the North-West Frontier 
Province when it was separated from the Punjab. From his experience better co-operation 
was obtained when the whole police force was under one Inspeotor-Geneial. Even at present 
the District Police never, willingly helped the Railw’ay Police unless compelled to do so. When 
in tbe District Police ho looked upon the Railway Police as “ a eoips- of chaprassis ” and not as 
people whom it was incumbent upon him to help. Even if the Railway Police force were 
imperialized, practically the same difficulty which at present existed would remain. Imperiali- 
zation would improve matters so far as Railway work was concerned, but not so far as co-opera- 
tion between tho Railway Police and ibe District Police force was conoernEd. This co-oporatidn 
was, however, important A\ hero local thieves were eoueerned. After a theft was committed 
the property was always taken away into tho District jurisdiction and searches had to bo mad® 
far away from the Railway jurisdiefion. B'ith an imperial force probably even greater diffi- 
culties would be experienced than were' being felt at present. 

P r 

Sco rtply to qncttious SO and SI. 
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Question No. 17. — 0an you instance any cases of malpractices on the part of 
railway and police suhordinates lohich have come under your own imme- 
diate observations, and can you suggest any measures for checking such 
malpractices ? 

United Provinces. 

.Mr. Acock, Biifrict Superintendeni of Police, mentioned that the railway police made 
money like most other subordinates in India, but they bad to be Very careful as they knew 
that they had tl.e whole railway staff against them. Station masters made money by selling 
wagons and on the handling of merohaudise where the contract was in their hands, in many 
cases while the railway were paying the station masters lor handling the goods, merchants 
employed coolies at their own expense. If the merchants objected, they found it difficult 
to get wagons for tlie despatch of their goods, or when goods wagons came for them they 
would be loft in the yaid instead of being put on the goods shed line. The transhipment 
shed station masters and goods clerks underpaid their staff, leaving them to help themselves 
from the merchandise in their charge. 

Mr. Pitzpntrick, Deputy Sunerintendsnt of Police, mentioned an instance which occurred 
recently at Muttra where the booking clerk charged one anna extra on each ticket. The 
matter was reported to Ihe Trafiio Inspector who put a stop to it. There tvero some cases 
in which the goods or parcel clerks received a package or consignment 5 or 10 seers short at 
their stations from guards, and made a note of the shortage in the registers to protect them- 
selves. When the consignee came to take deliverv, they made him sign a clear receipt before 
showing him the package. If the consignee object“d to removing the package on seeing its 
contents, be was told that he had signed a clear receipt and the railway were no longer respon- 
sible for the 'package and that it must remain there at his own risk. In other vvords, they 
deliberately made the consignee sign a clear receipt when they knew that the package was not 
intact. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, stated that cases of malpractices were 
prevalent at tnela times when constables and the railway staff combined to extract money 
from pilgrims. Passengers delected travelling without tickets were also liable to be treated 
in the same manner. Dishonest bookii.g clerks were very apt to extract money. The only '' 
remedy lay in better supervision b}’ the police and railway officials. 

Inspector larrant mentioned that tickets were sold at Ait Railway Station to passengeis 
nt enhanced rates during the mela traffic in 1920 by the booking clerk through the constable 
ion duty. Such malpractices would be reduced considcrab'y if the superior railway officials 
1 paid frequent surprise visits to stations and checked tickets and cash at the booking 
offices. Exemplary punishment should be awarded to offenders and there should be strict 
enforcement of the rule that tickets must not be sold to the railway police on duty. 

'Prosecuting Inspector Ehairat Nabi agreed with Inspector Earrant in his observations. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Azis mentioned the practice of giving delivery of consignments 
under clear receipt, which malpractice could be circumventbd if consignees when asking for 
delivery were informed by the Railway as to the condition of-the consignment sons to receive 
a qualified remark on the book. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shanker stated that a large number of oases could be cited where 
theft was cummifc'ed by the railway staff, the worst offenders being the shunting staff. 
Improvement was observed whenstriet enquiries were made at their residence prior to enlist- 
ment. 

Bombay. , 

Hfr. Holman, Deputv Inspector-General, stated that he had found that the closer the 
supervision the better the behaviour of the police became. The police should be forbidden to 
take any part in the railway administration. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay,, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
•way, stated that in bis district railway servants had been prosecuted for theft and policemen 
had been punished for harassing passengers. The remedy lay in efficient supervision. 

Mr. Austin, heouty Superintendent of Police, stated that as far as ihis jurisdiction was 
concerned only one policeman had been run in for theft and convicted in 193U. On the other 
band, many railway employees had been run in and convicted* during the year. • In the 
Victoria Teriuiiins yaid alone over 40 cases of employees having been convicted had occurred 
in 1920. Recently a station master had also been convicted. 

Sub-Inspector ^ Rege mentioned no instances but sugested that the best method of 
checking malpractices lay in surprise visits by superior officers. During 1920, 39 railway men 
were sentenced in his, police station for thefts. They included coolies, carriage’examining 
staff and tranship clerks. At Kalyau hamals hid been caught extracting dhoties from coneigu- 
. meuts with the connivance of tranship clerks. 

Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Dahyahai Ijatram, Pleader, Ahmedabad, mentioned that during I920«goods worth 3 
lakhs least ilou) were systematically sent from Baroda lo Ahmedabad and were thete melted. 
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The fraad evuntually deteoted and a hanin from Baroda, a ticket collector, loader and 
an emploj'oe 6E the JSngiiieerinii Dei)artment in-charge of the material were convicted and 
Bentenced to two years by the High Court. . ■’ ! 

Mr. LallvhJiai Jlarffovindas, Public Prosecutor, Gotlhra, mentioned that the railways did 
not give wagons in order of demand in spite of the fact that a Priority Begister was main- 
tained. Preference was given to those persons who wore able to secure the favour of the station 
masters by p.ayinents. He snggestod that the Priority licgister should he kept public and 
open to the inspection of all. At present station masters did not pay any attention ’to the 
Orders of the District Traffic Superintendent about wagons. 

Madras. . 

Mr, TTinclle, Superintendent, Pailway Police, THcliinopdly, gave instances : 

Tiy Pailway Staff — (1) selling of tickets at a premium ; (2) esti’aetion from wagons. 
By Police — (1) theft from consignments by subordinates ; (2) accommodating passengers by 
buying tickets ; (3) extortion from travellers. 

Tlic chief reason why abuses still flourished was the natural antipathy of travellers 
to make complaints which would probably put them to great inconvenience, expense and 
anxiety. 


Bengal. 

Inspector B. Mukerjee mentioned that booking clerks, luggage clerks, ticket-checkers 
and goods clerks took illegal gratifications for services done. Booking clerks sometimes cheated 
ignorant passengers by giving short journey tickets or taking more than the actual fare. 
Xinggago clerks, ticicct-cbcckors and coeds clerks ebeafed the railway rompany by under- 
clmi'ging or failing to realize excess fare. Police constables and bead constables accepted 
illegal gratifications from carters or hackney carriage drivers and coolies. They also got a share 
from luggage and booking clerks and ticket checkers. The best way to, check these malprac- 
ti6es wan to employ a sot of'officers of unirapcacbabic honesty and integrity to bring to them 
to light. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Pailway Police, Ilowrali, mentioned that two railway 
clerks were convicted for Belling wagons, {t.e,, the use of them) to Indian firms on forged 
cliallans as follows : — During the war firms like Kalli Brothers issued a certificate that tli6y 
desired to send so many wagons on which they would get wagons allotted to them by the 
Goods Superintendent. The clerks extracted these certificates from old recordu, rubbed out the 
dates, entered fresh dates and then sold the wagons. 

Inspector Si O'. Bancrjee said (hat oppression was practised by consiihles on passengew 
on petty charges such as having carried a small quantity of a combustible article like jute, a 
weapon like an axe, unbooked luggage or articles of a suspicions nature. These cases were or 
were not brought to the notice of police officers by the sufferers who preferred to settle the 
matter on payment of a small amount. Passengers had occasionally to pay a small amount to 
constables for finding accommodation in compartments and for buying tickets for them when 
the ticket counter was overcrowded. • Constant supervision was the only remedy. 

Assam. — 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Jiailxoay Police, mentioned that the Bailway Police were 
generally accused of — (1) unnecessary arrest; (2) interfering with female passengers; (3) 
travelling without tickets or in a higher class than was authorised by their passes ; (4) 
interference with the work of Railway Departments. Itailway servants were generally aconsed 
of — (1) interference and obstruction in police work; (2) the taking of illegal gratification by 
guards, ticket colleetore, etc.; (3) cheating by booking clerks, luggage checkers, travelling 
ticket-cheekers, eta. 

Inspector 0. C. Deb mentioned practices such as taking of fowls, fish, etc., from heparis. 
Guards also often took passengers without tickets. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

.. Mr, PzccJiicl, Superintendent of Pailway Police, Patna, cited the instinoe of a head 
constable, who was discovered by a police [vitrol in a station yard examining the labels of 
wagons with the obvious intention of committing theft. He was dismissed delJarlmentally. 
Ho was working in conjunction with llailway yard chowkidars who had been reported to the 
District Traffic Superintendent for punishment. 

Mr, Coo/:, Superintendent of Pailway Police, Kharagpur, stated that (hero was 
collusion betw'ceu the railway police and railway employees in the issue of tickets, in the 
renting of passengers and in the recovery of excess fares. It was very difficnlt to suggest 
remedies as many persons were implicated besides the lower snbordinates, who netualiv 
indulged in the malpractices. 

Paha P. B. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, rM.cA'dxi\m\a.vios: which came to his notice 
while officer in charge of a largo station, of seeing a member of the railway staff in the 
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presence o£ the constablo'on duty taking' money from passengers for allowing tuera- into 
carriao-es. When he reached the spot the money was thrown into the crowd and the pas- ' 
EBngers totally denied having given him any monej[. On another occasion at Gaya, on 
leoeipt of information at night that burglars were inside the goods shed he hastened them 
and noticed a railway chowkidar hammering a look sitting by the side of the shed. Arrests 
•were made and during the course of investigation it transpired that the goods shed key which 
was supposed to he in the custody of the station master had been used by the chowkidar to 
let in the thieves and the station master also had to be sent up for trial. On a third 
occasion at Bankipore a transhipment clerk during the day allowed the shunting staff to 
extract sugar out of a consignment in the goods shed. When the chowkidar notice that 
he was being watched he an'ested the porter who was sent up •with the clerk for trial. The 
ticket stafi and goods staff systematically accepted illegal gratifications from passengers and 
merchants. The duty of taking preventive measures clearly devolved upon the Railway 
Authorities. 

Intfedot Inder Seti Saehar stated that (a) the commonest malpractice which he had 
noticed was the carriage of passengers free on trains and the misappropriation of their fairs by 
guards, brakesmen and the station staff. The practice was in vogue to such an extent on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway that in some of tlie out-of-the w'ay sections guards earned 
about Rs. 10 on every trip. The rules were so defective th it aS soon as a passenger was 
found without a ticket the guard was ready with his certificate that the passenger travelled 
from the last station and for want of time could not purchase his ticket aud before the 
passenger could implicate the guard of having received the fare from him the guard had 
stated that he or his brakesman had realized the fare with a view to purchasing the ticket for 
the passenger fearing that he would otherwise run away. The best method to check this 
malpractice was to employ travelling ticket-checkers who should be' under the Audit 
Department of the Railway. (4) Regarding mamuU realized by station masters and goods 
clerks for booking goods or for supplying wagons, lie suggested as remedies a few 
judicious prosecutions as also departmental punishments in the case of strong and reasonable 
Buspioions and the consfant transfers of station‘’masters and goods clerks- A wider puhh'eity 
should be given to the schedule of freights and to rules of the railw.ays forbidding malprac- 
tices, (c) As a general practice each booking clerk charged from Re. 0-1-0 to 0-4-0 on each blank 
ticket he issued to ignorant passengers. 'This fee was openly taken as a gift for writing out 
the ticket and hunting up books to find out the correct fare. The best way to.deal with 
this evil was by giving greater publicity to the fares or by employing Passanger Superintend- 
ents who would really be helpful to 3rd class passengers. There was nU departmeht of the 
railway whioh was free from malpractices. He was not surprised at this state of affairs 
considering that the Railway Administration was a vast organization consisting mostly of 
low-paid staff with large powers. It was well-nigh impossible to stamp out malpractices as’ 
long as the public was willing to pay, but better supervision would probably ensure a decrease. 
(d) As regards malpractices among the railw.ay police subordinates, the only matter which 
came to his notice was the tips which constables expected from passengers for rendering them 
some assistance while travelling, purchasing their tickens or getting them seats in an 
overcrowded train. The Police also shared uith the ticket clerks and otheis in what they 
could make from passengers by way of excess fare or freight. The recent revision of the 
pay of the suboidinate ranks of the Police would probably lessen malpractices. 


Central Provinces, 

Jlr. DeigJtton, Inspector-General of Police, mentioned that as regards malpractices by 
the Police there wore occasional instances of constables making something over bnyinw 
tickets. As regards malpraotioes on the part of railway subordinates 95^ of cases 
of shortages were committed by those people and it was due t^ their not being paid suflicienlly 
and through lack of supervision. As regards pay, they should receive a fair living ■wage 
plus a certain percentage on handling. Then if there Was any loss it could be deducted from 
their pay. Such a system would pay the railway, ^ 

Messrs. Eurst, Mayherry, Glackan, Sharif Mohamad Khan, Mazhar Eaqi'oxA. Baijnath 
Kaula did not quote any instances. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Kailway Police, stated 'that if by malpractices 
was meant the levying of blackmail on merchants such cases had apparently not been 
sufficiently serious to necessitate complaints-^-: — they did undoubtedly occur but the merchants 
acquiesced. He gave a tabular statement of cases against ‘(o) railTvay employees, (4) police, 
(c) outsiders. 


Rajputana. 


Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Pailway Police, stated that cases did'occur, but he'w'as 
nnabo to mention specifio instances. 






Sind. 

Mr. Barlety Sv.perinteiulent, Baihoai/ Police, Karachi, txos unaWe to mention any cases of 
malpractice. In addition to’ Trliat he had mentioned‘imder question 10 one instance came to his 
notice in -n-hicli a consignment of stores valued at Es. 25,000 arrived at Quetta from Karachi. 
The yard foreman there le^hooked the nagon to a relation of his, who was relieving station 
toaster at Hyderabad for sale. He had had an instance of a constable committing theft 
from a passenger for which he got 12 months’ rigorous imprisonment. On one occasion 
a constable committed theft on a goods train for which he received 12 months’ rigorous impii- 
- sonment. On another occasion a Sub-Inspector rras dismissed for receiving an accused with the 
property from the Station Superintendent, Karachi City, and releasing him without entering a 
complaint. The best method of checking such malpractices was for superior officers to deal 
severely rvith their subordinates in every proved case and not to consider that it W'as their 
b usiness to hush up matters for the good name of their respective departments, 
t Inspector Khan Sahib Muharal Ali liyder Ali mentioned that in 1916-17 members of the 
Eailwaj- Police, a gate-keeper and a carpenter of the Traffic Department, stole some pioccgoods 
and were prosecuted by him and duly sentenced. Special officers should be deputed to kee^ 
strict watch oter the staff so that thej' could not get opportunities to commit malpractices. 

Punjab, 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspceior~Geiteral, instanced a case in which a goods official was 
awaiting trial for the misappropriation of a motor-car, and cases in which guards had been 
arrested on 'charges of stealing passengers’ luggage j and drivers, chowkidais, pointsmen, etc., had 
been aiiested for committing thefts in goods yards. Kailw-iy clerks had also been arrested on 
charges of misappropriating consignments of frarit, nuts, etc. In one case a railway patrol 
constoble stole a parcel. All these cases had passed through his hands during his short term of 
office of sis months. There were other cases in which he had reason to suspect railway 
jCmployees of complicity in crime. The preventive measures indicated appeared to be increased 
supervision on the part of the Eailway Police, the better custody of goods and articles both in 
transit and while awaiting loading and detective arrangements on the part of the Eailway Police. 
The provision of a Eailway Police Secret Service Fund for the purpose of buying information 
also would not 'only facilitate detection but would act as a useful deterrent, inspiring a whole- 
some feeling of mutual distrust among dishonest employees associated in crime. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdnl JIdMm, Pepnty Superintendent, ^aied that in his division railway 
servants, ^laids, chowkidars and police constable had been convicted. Strict supervision 
was the only rem'edy for abuses. 

Inspector Ghnl^m Baste/tr mentioned that he had investigated several cases of corruption 
ngainst members, of the railway staff, a notable instance being a case against a District 
Traffic .Superintendent who was convicted. Cases of theft and misappropriation against 
members of the staff were common. Several such cases were pending at the moment. 

, North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Bana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superiniendent of Police, Kohat, stated that a 
certain amormt of money was made by (a) over-charging fares, (b) charging but not crediting 
.fines and fares for travelling without tickets. The remedy lay in better supervision by Traffic 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of Police, and more efficient-supervision by responsible 
officers., The appointment of passenger superintendents imposed a considerable check. on 
"malpractices for some time, but such officers might do infinitely more than they did at present. 


Question No. 18 . — Tinder what rules and hy whose orders are inemhers of 
the Nailicay Folioe force at present recruited, transferred, promoted, etc,, 
and do you consider that the system requires alteration? Is the quality 

of the officers and men satisfactory ? 

> • ^ 

United Provinces. 

I Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police, stated that they were recruited from the District 
Police. There was practically no direct recruitment for the Eailway Police in the "United 
Erovinees so far. as officers below tho iwnk of Sub-Inspectors were concerned. He was opposed 
to separate recruitment fon-tlio Railway Poliuo partly on the ground of expense and partly 
because, tho Eailway Police would become more and more out of touch with the District Police. 
The general control, of the investigating sjtaff and supervision of the subordinate Police 
devolved on the Inspectors to a far greater extent than in the case of the District Police. Case 
Diaries seldom in ordinary circumstances came before the Superintendent of .Railway 
Police till the_ case had been disposed of and even then he sometimes did not see them, 
|tbough he bad recently issued orders to ensure that this was done in future. The Eailwqj 
authorities had always pressed that rivisionaKInspectors should he Europeans. These 
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luopector.s hud no training in iiive;tigating work, and had, as a mlu, insnfTicient^ cdnratir.n to 
enable them properly to control investigations. Tlio Superintendent of Police, u-ho had a 
great deal of oflico work to do and a charge comprhing over l,C0p miles of railway line, was 
unable to give much altention to individual case.=!, especially nshii hardly over taw the 
Case Diaries while the investigation was in progress, nnd the result was far from salisfactiTy, 
Assistant Superintendents or Deputy Superintendents should bo placed in charge of sub- 
divisions away from the headquarters of the Superintcndoiit. There were five Inspectors’ 
divisions on the Oudh .and Rohilkhand nnd to replace these Divi.i^ional Inspectors, three 
Assistant Superintendents would at most be re:juircd who should be men of from 4 to 0 years’ 
service. Such officers would be young men with nil their future before them and would he tar 
more energetic and zealous than Divisional Inspectors (European or Indian) had shewn them- 
selves to be. They could be relied on to keep a f.ar closer and more effective watch on Sub- 
Inspectors than those ofiicers did, and would, in due conr-e, acquire a great deal of Railway 
Polite experience, whiuh would be invaluable later on when arrangements had to he made to 
replace a Sunerinteiulent cf Railway Police. At the same time their training in District 
Police work aud liability to return to District Police work at any time would lead to improved 
co-operation w’th the Ilititriot Police and prevent stagnation. The headquarters j)f 
such an Assistant Superintendent of Police would i. early always be also the headquarters of 
BUj'orior officers of the Railway admini-tration concerned who would bo of the same sfiitus 
ns liinwelf nnd wnuhl keep in close touch with him. If any c.ise ca'led for personal investiga- 
tion, the Assistant Superintendent of Police would receive every nesistanee from the railway 
authorities. If this system was introduced, it would do much to remove many of the com- 
plaints which at present existed of ttie inefficiency of the Railway Police which were chiefly 
the result of lax supervision over the investigating staff and the lower grades of snbrrdinatos. 
Sub-Inspectors, bead constables, and constables, were quite satisfactory, except that they 
needed closer supervision. 

I/r, Bcgbie, Btpvty Inspeclor-General, stated that a better class of man was wanted. 
Officers should all knorv English and coiisteblcs should bo literate. District PoHie work 
could be c.arried on with illiterate constables lait not Railway Police work where the duties 
demanded literacy, e. g., scal-oheckiug. The best men would not como without induce- 
ments. 

Mr. Acocl-, District Superinlenitent of ’Police, stated that a better class of man was 
required. Every man should be literate, able to read and write the vcrnaeulaT and figures in 
Ent'Iish. Sub-Inspectors should also know English. Government had for many years been 
recruiting Divisional Inspectors from sergeants on Rs. 80 to 100. A competent European or 
Anglo-Indian officer could not be obtained for that sum and practically illiteralc soldiers or 
the very worst Anglo-Indians were being obtained. Ho was inclined to separate the Sergeants' 
oiganizatiou from Inspectors and put in Deputy Inspectors to start with, keeping the platform 
Sergeants separate. This f)-pe of man could not bo paid Rs. 250 a month. On the other 
hand, a good Divisional Inspector who would de.a] with all crime fiist-hand was required, but 
Buch a man could not be enlisted on Rs. 100 per mousem. Some Divisional Inspectors were 
very good, hut the present type were absolutely incapable, and wore hardly able to write. 
Deputy Siiperintencleuts might be emploj-ed for such work. The qualify of the R.ailway Police 
was not good, and genemlly speaking in the Uiiifed Provinces was inferior to the District 
Police. He had recently made enquiries which had confirmed his pros ious experience that it 
was onlj' the armed police constable who was tired of shoiddcring a musket that was willing to 
join the Gor'ernment Railway Police. Such men wore usele.'s for Railway Police work. In 
the Sitipur Distiict he called for volunteers for the Railw.ay Police without lotting the men 
know that he was only collecting statistics. The result w.is as follows. Out of the armed 
foice consisting of 1 Sub-Inspector, IS head constables, and 111 constables, only 15 constables 
volunteeied. Out of the civil police consisting of 43 Sub-Inspectors, dl head constables, and 
350 constables, only one Sub-Inspector volunteered. 

Mr. Bell, Su/nrinfcndcnt of Railway Police, stated that a better class of man was required 
for the Railw.ry Police than was at present being obtained, most of the men being originally 
in the Armed Police, the least intelligent bianch of the District Police. It was not necessary 
for all constables to be literate, but the pioportion should be higher than at present. Increased 
efficiency would mc.an more pay. His idea was that a man shorrld be recruited from the 
District Police for the Railway Police after he had had a few years’ experience of police 
work and law. It would be possible in that, nay to get the best type of the present class 
which would, be preferable lo tapping a supeiior class, .and would be less expensive. The pay 
of the Railway Police should be sufficiemly high to cause keen competition among the best 
men of the '■subordinate staff in the Disteict Police. A gazetted officer should be required to 
serve for at least 10 years'in the Railway Police if he .iirreed to join fh.at branch. In fact, it 
would be better if an officer of 10 years’ service joined it for the I'ost of his service. 

Mr. Bdzpalrick, ^ Deputy Superintendent of Police, said that a better class of man was 
required for the Railway Police, about 60 to 70% of whom’ should be literate, and 
^lIowM 0 know English. The only way to secure this type was by giving special 

1 Macleod did not consider that the present system under which the men were 

drafted irotn the District Police was satisfactory and preferred a separate force, if they could 
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be specially trained for Esilway Police work at training schools. A better class o£ men, in 
fact, a literate class, was reqaired. • 

Inspector Mnrfiliy thonght that there should be a separate Eailway Police service, and 
did not think it would increase the risk of non-co-operation with the District Police. 

Mr. Shorpe, Sup>rtnteu(lent, Eathoay Pohee, Agra, stated that the system called for 
alteration.- Recruitment should remain in the District Police on the score of expeme even if, 
the Railway Police force were impeiialised. The quality of both oificeis and men left much 
fohederired. Sub-Inspectors and he id constables should know English and the majority 
of constables, say 80^, should be literate in either Urdu or Hindi. "At present the 
Govetumenl Railway Police only get the sweepings of the District Police.” The nature of the 
work and the duties involved demanded that the majority of the staff should be literate and 
should know English. The quality of the constable as drafted from the District Police was 
especially poor. Illiterate and slack armed Policemen only were sent to the Railway Police. 
They received no training in Railway work and were altogether unfitted to do anything more 
than walk about the platform when first received on transfer. Constables should be selected 
from the literate civil police and not move than 6^ of the men drafted into the Railway 
PoH( e should be taken from the armed branch. Constables for this branch of the service 
should be specially selected. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairnt Noli agreed. 

Inspector Farravt also considered that the system required altering. The quality of 
officers and men, especially the latter, was poor. 

Siil-lnspeclor Pearey Shonker stated that the qnalitj' of the men was not satisfactory. 
They should be of a better class and better educated than the District Police. 

Bombay. 

J/f. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Eange, stated that recruitment for the 
Railway Police was separate from the District Police, but the rules in force for the latter body 
also applied to the former. Although the quality of the men in the Railway Police was poor it 
was not worse than that of the District Police. A better class of man with more intelli- 
gence was required m the Rnilw.ay Police as constables had to deal with all classes of the 
public. They reqaired a knowledge of different vernaculars. They had a good deal to do ' 
with reading English in their investigations, label chocking, etc. They were always in the 
public eye. They also had to deat with Europeans. In view of the fact that a superior class, 
of man was required the ])ay of tho Railway Police •would have to be raised. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Baihcay Poltce, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Baihoay, 
stated that tho Suporiatendent of Railway Police recruited, transferred and promoted his con- 
stables. No alteration in this respect was required. Certain educab’oual standards were laid 
down by the Inspector-General and it was difficult to obtain men with the qualifications 
dem.nnded. Superior men (compared with the District Police) were required for certain types 
of work such as watchiug for passenger train thieves and pick-pockets. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the class of officers obtained on the whole 
was satisfac'ory but the same could not be said of the men. Better pay and housing would 
attract a bitter class of man. The same rate of pav would do for both Bistrict and Railway 
Police. It was essential that the men should be able to read and ■write. 

Sul-ln>.pector liege did net consider that the system required alteration. The quality of 
tho officers was satisfactory but the cla^s of men obtained was poor, but constables of better 
class would not bo obtained unless better paid. 

Madras. 

The constables are recruited separately from tho District PoIIoo according to rules laid 
down in Police Orders. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-G cncral, stated that the qualitv of the officers, — Snh-Tnspectors, — • 
lyas as good as, if not better than that obtained in the District Police. The constables wore men 
picked up iu the streets of big towns. Local crime and Railway crime were very closely re- 
lated, There was no special Railway crime. 

Hr. Bannyngtcn, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, consider- 
ed that the quality of officers and men was satisfactory, 

. Inspector Doraiswamy agreed. 


Bengal. 

Constables and head constables are recruited and appointed by the Superintendent of 
Railway Police — Assistant Sub-Inspectors by the Deputy Inspector-General, Sub-Inspectors 
and Inspectors by the Inspector-General. The promotion of constables, head constables and 
assistant sub-inspectors is in the hands of Superintendents of Railway Police, that of Sub- 
Inspectors rests with the Deputy Inspector-General and of Inspectors with the Inspector- 
Genoial. The Superintendent of Railway Police makes all transfers in his district. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General oj Police, and Mr. Simpson, Deputy Inspector-General 
Bttrdmn Mange, were of opinion that the present detective staff was not large enongli, Sir, 
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Hyclii tlioHgM that tlie best men in the force in Bengal, at any rate, physically, were the 
Kailway Police constables. 

ilf;-. Bradlej/, SnpO-inicndeni, Bailmay Foiled, EowraTi, thought that no alteration was 
needed. The personnel of the Eailway Police was good, 

' ‘ 'Mr. Fzechiel, Superintendent, liaihoap Folice, Sealdah, said that the Eailway Police 
was the dumping ground for shicbers and investigatinn work was hopeless. 

Inspector B, J!T. Mulcerjee suggested that otScers of the Eailway Police slioUld be trans" 
'■ferred to another Eailway Police system and not to the District Police as was done now. The 
constables and head constables were decidedly superior to the same' class found in the District 
Police.- Eighty per cent, of the constables were literate in the vernacular. 

Inspector S. C. Banarjee thought that the quality^ of oflieers and men was satisfactory. 

Assam. 

.Eailway Police Constables are enlisted by the Superintendent of Police, Literate con- 
fitables are promoted with the approval of tho Inspector-General of Police to the post of h'e.ad 
constable. Head constables are appointed direct by the Inspector-General of Police. tSub- 
Inspectors are nominated by the Superintendent of Eailway Police and selected by the Inspect- 
or-General of Police. The Inspector-General pit)motes, Sub-Inspectors to the r.ank of Inspect- 
ors. The Superintendent of Eailway Police transfers oificers of the rank of Sub-Inspector ■ 
dbwnnhrds within his district. The transfers of members of the force outside the district are 
made by the Ins-pector-Geueral of Police. Fifty per cent, of the appointment of Sub-Inspect- 
ors are lilled by promotion from head constables. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that the quality of officers and’ men from Inspect- 
ors downwards was not satisfactory, but this was the result not of the system of appointment 
which did not require alteration, but of the unpopularity of the Eailway Police in the case of 
constables and of -the disinclination of District Superintendents of Police to part with good 
men in the case of higher officers. If Eailway head constables knew that by efficierrt and . 
honest work they had a really good chance, of becoming Sub-Inspectors this would have an 
excellent effect on the whole Eailway Police force. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Ttaikoay Folice, stated that the quality especially in the 
lowest ranks of the Eailway Police was generally admitted to be inferior to that of the District 
Police. On the other hand, the pro))ovtion of head constables and' constables with literate 
qualifications was larger than that which obtained in the District Police. 'lie mentioned that 
about half of his constables were literate. 

Inspectors Saslmatulla and Upendra Chandra Beh thought that the quality of officers 
and men was satisfactory. ^ ^ 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bailw.ay Police force is recruited under Act V of 1861. Constables and head 
constables are recruited, transferred and promoted by the Superintendent of Eailway Polieej 
within the limits of his charge. Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors are recruited by the Inspector- 
General of Police, hut aye transfen'ed within his charge by tho Superintendent of Eailw.ay 
Police. Transfers be’tweeu the Eailway and District Polioe are made under the orders of the 
Inspector -General. The whole of the Railway Police was formerly under tho Deputy' In- 
spector-Gencr.al, Ciirae and Railw.nys, but recently the Bengal and North-Western Eailway 
has been transferred from the control of that Deputy I uspector-General to the control of the 
Range Deputy Inspector-General. In October next it is intended that the three railway 
Systems iu the Province shall be placed under the respective Range Deputy Inspectors-Gejifiral. 
Thereafter transfers from tho Eailway to the District Police will be made within the Range 
under the orders of the Eange*Deputy Inspector-General. The quality of officers and men is 
the same as in the District Police. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government were of opinion that the quality of officers and liien 
was on the whole good. ‘ ' ' , 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General of the Criminal Investigation Bepartmenf, stated 
that the reason why tho Eailw.ay Police avere being separated from the Crime Deputy. lu- 
speotor-Ooneral was that the work in the Criminal Investigation Department was too. heavy. 

It was also recognized thatthe geographical position of the province was such th.at the separation 
of control was important and probably advantageous. Government also wish to have 'the 
Eailway Police system iu the Piovince under the Range Deputy Inspectors-Geneial. There 
would not be enough work for a separate Deputy Inspector-General of Railways in Bihar. 
At present there was little connection between the three Railway Police jurisdiotionsjn the 
Proviuco, so that the question of passing information of what was happening, for instance, on 
the Bengal and North-Westein Railway to the Eongal-Nagpiir Eailway, hairily arose. It' 
only arose at certain points on tho East Indian Railway, for instance, at Mokameh Ghat and 
Asansol, Although the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime, had relinquished the administrative 
control of the Eailv.'.ays the criminal aspect, that is to say, the crime ■ on those Railv av.s still 
remained with him and was a part of the general work of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. The plan of placing the- Railway Police under the Range Deputy luspeetoi-General 
ffouid undoubtedly ensure better co-operation with the District Police. 
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2!r, lliesJne^j Sitperintendcnf, PoZtctf, stated that tlift quality of ofBoerS 

and men -(vas fair. AU from head constables npirards were literate, .but in Ms district only 
5 out of 233 constables were literate. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar was not in favour of the Railway Police being placed under 
the Ran^e Deputy Inspectoi-General os that would entail the transfer of members' of tho 
Railway Police tothe-District Police and vice versa. A certain amount of technical knowledge 
was essential for Railway Police work. There were certain advantages in the plan, but these 
were outweighed by the disadvantages. Officers should be really efficient in one branch of the 
police service. lie would prefer the importation of officers from the Criminal In\‘e=tigation 
Department for Railway Police duty, but had nothing to say against the quality of oflicers and 
men in the Railway Police. _ 


Central Provinces, 

Members of the Railway Police force ate recruited from the District Police under orders 
of the Inspector-General of Poltce. Irairsfcrs of Sub-Inspectors, head constables and con- 
stables are made by the Superintendent, Raihray Police, within his district. Transfers of 
Inspectors are made by the Deputy Inspector-General and those of gazetted officers are made i 
by the Inspector-General. Promotions of Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables 
are made by the Superintendent, of Inspectors by the Inspector-General and of gazetted officers 
by tbe Local Government. 

Mr. Beigldon, Inspector-General, -lolteei'Statei tliat no alteration was necessary. Tlr® 
quality of the staff was satisfactory. The Railway Police shorrld have experience of District 
Police work and new constables should not be posted to the Railway until they had 6 to 6 
years’ service. Thera were more temptations in the Railway Police than in the District Police. 

The force oonld not be so well supervised. A twain guard constable was " absolutely on his 
own.” In small outpost stations only a couple of constables were posted. There was not the 
same supervision over them as there was in the thana. Formerly when each district ran Its 
own length of line the Railway Police Jrad first .grade constables on the Railway. ' When the 
new police system was started the Railway Police did their ownreorniting. It was eventually 
decided that it was not satisfactory and the Central Provinces had reverted to tho system in 
vogue in the United Provinces of getting men from the District Police. Each district main- 
tained a list of constables who were willing to serve in tbe RailwJvy Police and the Deputy 
Inspector-General selected men from the list when required. For platform duty it was desir- 
able that men should have some idea of discipline wMch it was not very easy to impart in the 
Railway Police, 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, did not consider that the system 
required alteration. It would be better to recruit head constables and constables from the 
literate classes as illiterates in the Railuay Police were of no use. 

Mr. Mayhcrry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, did nbc consider the system s.atisfac* 
tory. Investigating officers cOnfine'd themselves to the locality and made perfunctory 
enquiries. 

Inspector Glaclan considered the system satisfactory. The quality of officers and men 
was satisfactory except in the case of B Class head constables audT constables whose recruit- 
ment should be discontinued, as literates were needed. 

Inspector Sliarif Muhammad Etian stated thnt the system required no alteration,- but'B 
Class head constables and constables (i.e., illitciates) did not give satisfaction. 

. Sul-Inspector Paijnath Kaula stated that the /system required no alteration, and that th^ 
quality of officers and men was satisfactory except in the case of the illiterate head constables 
and constables. 


Hy"derabadl (Deccan). ' 

Mr, Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Sailwny Police, stated that the men 
were reemrted by the head of the Railway Police for the lower ranks in accordance with 
” the rules»prescribed in the Police Manual. Subordinate officora were also selected by him .and 
approved of by the First Assistant to 'the Resident. There were no fixed rules guiding 
transfers. Promotions amongk constables depended on the length of service and tbeir good 
Conduct. Promotions to the rank of head constable which depended on good conduct and 
efficiency were made bj' the head of the department. This system drd not require alter.ation. 
The quality of the officers was satisfactory, brrt no doubt better men would borne forward if 
the prospects were improved. About 25 % of the constables were literate. 


Rajputaria, 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspeetor-General„Maihoay Polwe, stated that the subordinate Police were 
recruited, transferred and piromotecl either by the Inspector-General, , Railway Police,, or the 
Superintendent, and the system required no alteration. The field of selection was not large, 
but the material was fair. ^The men were mostly Rajputs from Merwara. 
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SJnd. 

Mr. Barker, SuperintenHent, JtaUway Police, Karachi, elated lliat tlio Ilail«-ay_ Police 
force in Sind was recruited, tian(>fcrrcd, promoted, etc., undm tUo Bombay District Police Act, 
TV of 1890, under tbo orders of the Supoiinlcndent, Kailway Polieo and Deputy Inspector- 
Geneial for Sind. Ho did not consider that any alteration was called for. 

hupector Khan Sahih Mularth Ali llytler AH stated that the system was sound, hut the 
quality of officers and meu was not good. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Farqnhar, Inepcclor-G^neral of Police, stated (hat the preater portion of the force 
was enlisted direct for the railway. Formerly the members of the force were transferred from 
the District Police to the Railway Police with a banns of Re. 1 per mensem, but tlio practice 
bad fallen entirely into abeyance and direct recruitment bad taken its place. The men still 
got the one rupee allow.ance. and there was an allow.anee oi two rupee.? for literates. About 
half the force in the Railway Police was Htetatc. -The percentage was higher than in the 
District Police, as lad way policemen were r.p|o:nled after passing some^sligbt examination, 
and received a bonus or lileraiy allowance on enlistment. 

Mr. Stead, Axsitiant Jns/.cetor-General, refeired to Rule 2 .3 of the Punjab Police Rules. 
Volunteers were transferred from the District to the Knilway Police, and direct recruitment 
WPS also resorted to. Promotions, trntiffers, ole., were made by the Assistant Inspcotor-Gcn- 
eral of Police up to and including the rank of Sub-Inspcclors. The Inspector-General dealt 
with Inspectors and the Local Government with oozetted oHiccrs. The oxisling system did 
not require alteration. The quality of officers and men y\’a8 fairly satisfactory and was improv- 
ing. 

Inspector Ghulam Bastyir stated that no alteration wiis necessary and that the quality of 
officers and men was fair. 


North-West Frontier Province, 

Members of the Railway Police are recruited, transferred, promoted, etc., by the Inspector- 
General of Police and Deputy Superintendent in charge of Railway Police, North-West 
Frontier Province, under rules laid down in the Manual. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector- General, stated that the rules pressed for literate men and recruit- 
mont from^tho District Police. The former was an impossible qualification to demand at 
present, 

'Khan Saheb JRana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, stated that the 

present system did not require alteration. The quality of officers and men was satisfactory, 
but matters would bo improved if all lower subordinates wore liler.atfi, and if a fair percentage 
of tbo force knew English. At present in the District of Kobat about 12J ^ of tbo force 
was literate and the proportion was probably the same in the Railway Police, as the men 
of that force were recruited from members of the District Police of not less than six months' 
service. All upper subordinates should know English. 


Question No. 19. — Is service in the Umlxcay Police popular ? Is the person- 
nel mterchangeable with that of the District Police ? 

y 

United Provinces, 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, considered that service in the Railway Police was 
popular, because there was generally speakine little crime on the railways and miscellaneous 
duties were much lighter than in the District Police. The men were much better off in 
the way of family quarters and received free passes for themselves and their families when 
they went on leave. The pay was the same though the allowances varied somewhat. The 
percentage of sickness was considerably lower in the Railway Police. 

Blr. Bcghie, Deputy Inspector-General, did not think that the best men would come 
without special inducements as service in the Railway Police was not popular The work 
was exacting and the men had frequent night duties to perform. Siib-lusjiocfor.s, unless 
they were men who wore really ambitious, wore quite content to star on as they liad 
a lighter job than in tbo District Police. Inspectors liked tbo job but tbere'wero few, if any, 
compensations. They were, however, far more independent than Reserve Inspcotors, At 
the same time they should be better paid. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, stated that when the men got into the Railwav 
Police they seemod to stick to it. , ^ 

Mr. Bell, Si'pertnteudent, Railway Policet did not consider that the semeo was popular 
The oonstables had to do long hours of night work owing to paucity -of stair. For the same 
rt^--ou leave was harder to obtain and it was well known that illness was more common 
High caste men had trouble about their food when constantly travclliug. Men had to be 
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posted at lon^ distances from their home in climates to which they were nnaccnstomed. The In- 
spectors did not dislike the service ; they got travelling allowance but did not keep good health' 
because o£ the want of opportunity for getting regular exercise. They got their meals at odd 
hours in II class carriages or waiting rooms. They found it difficult to do good work in the 
wailing rooms which were generally full of people talking. Traffic Inspectors were now given 
private saloons and the same comfort should be given to Divisional Inspectors. Big rewards 
Were not common on C Section as serious cases such as dacoity or murder rarely occurred, 
but small rewards were common for constables, ns they had many opportunities for catching 
thieves in passenger halls and yards. Punishments were not more common in the Bailway 
Police. Eeserve Inspectors and Divisional Inspectors iu the Police Department were 
worse paid than officers of corresponding status in the Railway and other Departments and in 
commercial firms. Maiiy of them were resigning to take up other posts such as Traffic 
Inspectors and many more would do so if they had not their pensions to lose. 

Mr. Mizfatrich, Deputy Superintendent, thought that service in the Railway Police was 
not popular. The chief objtctiou was travelling. Very often the whole night was spent 
sitting up in the II class carriage without sleep. On arrival at destination one might get 
a bed or one might not, and then the next day work had to be started without any rest. 
Officers were out on the line for 1 5 or 20 days in this way while work was accumulating in 
office. Ordinarily Travelling Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway received Rs. 3 
to Es. 4 as night travelling allowance, aod Inspectors with 20 or 25 years’ service at present 
were only drawing Es. 2 or Rs. 2-8. Traffio Inspectors’ pay was Rs. 400, compared with 
Police Inspectors’ Rs. 200. "With regard to Sub-Inspectors they found that they had to 
investigate every little case and often cases that the Railway did not report till they were 
hopeless. The description of stolen property given was insufficient and there was no hope 
of ofiences being brought home to any one. Officers had to be very tactful with the 
railway staff. Constables had on an average about 12 hours’ duty a day. 

Impector Macleod mentioned that the Railway Police service was unpopular beeauso 
it was a very much harder life. The men could not get their food at the proper time and 
there was greater wear and tear on their clothes, bedding, etc., and many other drawbacks. 
He stated that he was a loser by being in the Railway Police as Reserve Inspectors in 
certain districts drew an allowance, while the Railway Police Inspectors posted to the 
same station did not. Then there were hardships in travelling, particularly in the hot 
weather. He was now receiving Rs. 8 a day as allowance. If he went out at 4 in the 
afternoon and returned before 8 hours be got nothing. 

Impector Murphy mentioned that service in the Railway Police was unpopular because 
there was more work than in the districts and senior Inspectors iu the districts got certain 
local allowances which Railway Inspectors did not get. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Tolice, Agra, stated that the service was 
unpopular. The duties were onerous and exacting. Both officers and men had to remain 
long hours on duty without proper food or change of raiment. The abolition of free passes, 
the only privilege conceded to the Government Railway Police, was a serious drawback and 
the poor wages and travelling allowance granted to the force when compared with those 
paid to the railway staff caused discontent. The recent promotion given to the Police force 
in general had reacted unfairly on the Government Railw’ay Police in particular. The work 
of a Railway Police • Inspector required greater intelligence and w.as harder than that in 
the District Police ' and Reserve. The Reserve Inspector Lad about 3 or 4 hours’ work a 
day. The Railway Inspector at Allahabad for instance worked practically all day and had 
to be on the line for 20 days in the month. He drew his one per cent, travelling allowance, 
whereas an Inspector of the District Police drew an allowance of Rs. 50 a month. These and 
other kindred causes had not helped to increase the popularity of service in the Railway 
Police. 

Frosecuting Inspector Ehairat Halt was of opinion that the service in the Railway Police 
was not popular. It was highly desirable in view of the special circumstances attached to 
service in the Railway Police, that the pay and prospects of the force should be better than 
those in the District Police. The subordinate staff of the Railway department were at present 
Bunerior to the Police staff of the same status in the matter of pay and allowances which 
ttld upon the “ authority " of the latter. 

Inspector Farrani and Sub-Inspectors Abdul Azis and, Fearey Shanker merely stated 
that the service was unpopular. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police, 

Bombay. 

Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, thought the service was 
popular as men transferred to the District Police were always anxious to return. A man could 
be transferred to the District Police at his own request.' 

. Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, stated that the service was not popular now. The personnel was not intercbangeahle. , 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, thought it was popular from the fact that 
on an average he signed 5 to 8 applications a day informing applicants that no vacancy 
60 H. - s 



existed in fclie liaihvay Police. UciiiefnalionB were not in bis ojiinioii more frequent from the 
Bail way Police than from the District Police. 

Imnector Bird and Sub-Insp'ector Jtege did not tliink that the Bailway Police service 
was altoi'ether popular. The r.anlc and file preferred districts as in the liailway Police there 
was scarcely any social life. 

Mr, laUbftai Ilargovindas, Puilte Prosecuior, God/ira, was of ojiinion that the service 
was popular, but thought that more indueeineuts .should ho given and that the Bailway J’olice 
should ho paid more than the District Police. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, retired Inspector of Police, was of opinion that inspectors shotild be 
given a chance of rising to Bs. duU per mensem which was what Tmilio Ins|wctor.s received. 

Mr. Dni/abliai Ijatraiii, Standing Counsel for the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailway, was of opinion that the service was popular hccauso Bailway Police work was easier 
than thit in the District Police and there was less need of literates. 

The personnel is not iutorchangcable with^that of the District I’oUcc. 

' Madras. 

Mestrs. Tfani)gugto)i, Windle and Boratswnnty were of opinion that sciwicc in the Baihmy 
Police N7as popular, the chief reason being that the men could go to their homes in comfort 
and the work was not so strenuous as in the District Police. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General of Police, was of opinion that the service could not he 
actually described as popular but ho Imd found that a pani<‘ular class of men enlisted and 
remained in the force. There was no trouble about recruitment. 

The personnel is not interchangeable. 


Bengal. 

Mr, Tlydc, Inspector-General of Police and Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Baihray Police, 
Howrah, lluiUght that the Bailway Police was poi)ulnr. It a Bailwny Police constiiblo were 
transferred to the District Police he would at once comidain. Mr. himpson. Deputy Inspector- 
General, agreed. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent of Itailway Police, said that it wms not popular 

among the suhordinatc oliicers for many reasons, one being that a Bailwny Police Stib-Jnspeo- 
tor saw his brother oflicor in the District Police wielding tremendous inllaonce in the locality 
wdiile he himself had none. So far as conshablrs were concerned they liked the Bailway 
Police because there was no definite work to he done. Belter work could ho got out of the 
investigating staff if they wore given saloons. At present they Lnd nowhere to slay and 
they were not allowed to ocou()y waiting rooms. Consequently as soon as they arrived at a 
station they found out which was the best train by which to get away. 

Inspcclor D. N. Mukerjec agreed with iMes.srs. Hy.le and Bradley. So far as eonst.ahles 
were concerned they got free ras-,os to their homes. I’licre wa.s loss worry in the lliilvv.ay 
Police — especially in Bengal, where the District I’oliro had to stay in very insanitarr" and 
malarions places. Recently there had been a change in the District Police so far as travelling 
allowance was concerned and they wore now in a belter position than the Uailway Police. Very 
great ineoiivenienco was c.xperienced when on tour. OlliccrB generally slept in the police 
station. In some places they utilized waiting rooms. 

Inspector S. C. Bancrjcc said that it wa.s very unpopular. No one from the District 
Police lilicd to come to the Bailway I olice bec.ause of night work and dilficulty in obt.ainiiig 
meals. 

The personnel is inlerohangeablo with the District Police in special circumstances with 
the permission of the Inspector-General of Police. 

Assam. 

The wituessos wero agreed that service in the Bail way Polioo was unpopular. 

Tne personnel is interchangeable under the orders of the Inspeolor-Gencral of Police. 
fke Assam Government wag. of opinion that interchanges should bo made much more frequent- 
ly than at present. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Bait way Police, mentioned that some of the reasons for 
the unpopularity were that there was no accommodation ’.and no tmvelling allowance 
while on tour. Ho received many applications for transfer. Siib-Inspeotors comjilaiued 
against the work which was very troublesome and had for their health, ilany B.iilway Sub- 
Inspodnrs— in fact most of them— liad some experience of District Police work. I'he 
constal'.lcs and in sonm cases even Snb-Inspectors had little knowledge of the district 
thioinrh which their .inrisdiction passed. More frequent changes would he advanlngeous. The 
sysmni of deputing District Police Suti-lnspeotors to tho Bailwny Police and vice versa was 
tried for soino years but the uistrict Police *dviper?nleudcnts had found difficuhica in the vmy 
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of carrying out tlie solisme which had met v/ith little or no success and had dropped out of 
use. 

Jnspecfor nashmafuUah mentioned that the Railway Police got no travelling allowancoj 
even single fare, when they travelled by train and they seldom secured accommodation at any 
roadside station, if they had to wait there to perform their duties. They also received no 
conveyance allowance though they had to go to the local police jurisdiction iu the course of 
their duties. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar anS Orissa Government was of opinion that on the whole the service in the 
Railway Police was popular. The personnel was interchangeable with that of the District 
Police. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated that, 
service in the Railway Police was not popular with Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors, but was 
popular with bead constables and constables. / 

Mr, Bccchiel, Superintendent , Railmay Police, stated that service in the Railway 

Police was very popular. His experience had been that whenever there was a vacancy be had 
found 20 to 30 men applying to fill it Free parses were probably one attriction and another 
was the absence of mofussil work. Although tbj personnel was interchangeable transfers were 
very seldom made. 

Mr, Cooh, Superintendent, Bailwau Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that on tlla 
whole service in the Railway Police was popular. 

Pahu P. P. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, stated that service in the Railway Police was 
net very popular. The. Railway Police did not get Distiict allowances such as Coiivnyatice 
Allowance and Horse Allowance. ,He suggested a Conveyance Allowance similar to that 
given to Criminal Investigation Depaitment Officers. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that service in the Railway Police was not popular. 
Among District Police officers it was nos considered to be a very important charge and the 
general public was of opinion that the Railway Police were Railway ser-ants, hence they did 
not view the service with the same respect as they did a Government service. Railway Polico 
officeis had less chance of coming to the. notice of District Magistrates and other high Govern- 
ment officers including higher police officers, and consequently there were lare cases of fipeeial 
promotion or special emoluments. Althongh Railway Police officers had not often to deal with 
riots and murders yet they had to deal with intricate cases of offences against property by 
professional ciiminals, poisoning and serious railway accidents requiring intimate knowledge 
of the working of the railways, but these were not considered to he great achievements and it 
was often forgotten that an officer who had the capacity for dealing with such crime effectively 
iu his jurisdiction would acquit himself equally well if he had to deal with other types ot 
crime, 

Inspector Fousdar Farain Knar was of opinion that service in the Railway Police was 
popular. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Peighton, Inspector- General of Police, stated that service in the Railiray Police was 
not popular. The concession of free passes now withdrawn bv the Great Indian Peuinsula 
Railway formerly made the service tolerable. The Police were not as w'ell paid as Railway 
servants of the same status. 

Mr. Durst, Additional Superintendent of Police, agreed. 

Mr. Maylierrg, Peputy Superintendent of Police, •bXbci ngreeArcaii. stated that the reason 
for the nnpopulanty was the excessive travelling involved. 

Inspector Glachan stated that it was not popular with the Sub-Inspectors as the life was 
unhealthy on account of their .not being able to take their food at regular hours. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that serviiie in the Railway Police was not popu- 
lar. Railway servants got better pay and did more work in consequence. The Railway Police 
did not get proper rest or sleep and had to travel continuously. 

Suh-Inspecior Mazhar Naqi stated that service in the Railway Police was unpopular 
because work was very heavy and tiresome with little chances of sueness. Expenses exceeded 
income. 

Sub-Inspector Paijnafh Kaiila stated that it was unpopular, hut did not mention reasons. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawfo’^d, Deputy Inspect or- General, Paihoay Police, thought the tervice was 
■popular and that netter mewconld be got in the Railwa.y Police than those enlisting in the 
State Police. Theie was a joint training school for the two forces, the Soperinteudent tf 

I, 2 
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•trhich had stated that the Railway Police men were alwnvB the more literate and intoll!<»ent 
The attraction of the service was that they got helped along by merchants and passengers when 
they looked after their goods. It was a more paying service taken all round. 

The personnel is not interohangeahlo with that of the District Police. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. AsMown, Iinpeclor-General, liatlwoy Police, staled thathc-ad constables and constables 
generally seemed to prefer the Railway Police, while Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
preferred the District Police. The constables of the Raji-utana Railway Police force were 
generally Rajputs from Ajmer State, a few belonging to the United ProvincCE. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of tho District Police. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barher, Sitperiniendent, JlatltDay Police, Karachi, stated that service in tho Railway 
Police in Sind was distinctl}' unpopular. No good Sub-lnsi^ctor, hend constable or 
constable of the District Police wished to be transferred to the Railway Police. Tho quality 
of the men who came for cnlisunent was not as good as tho quality of those who offered for 
the District Police. Only 3 of his constables had more than 13 years' service. Constables, 
head constables and Sub-Inspectors ought to get more pay than the corresponding ranks in tho 
District Polioo. Sub-Inspectors of the District Police were now treated as second class officOrs 
whereas Railway Police Sub-Inspectors onl}' got intormediate passes. He placed the question 
of quarters as first in the order of rcapottsibility for the unpopularity of the Bailway Police. 
Tho next question was that of passes. Head constables and constables of the District Police 
drew double intermediate fare for journeys by rail while policemen of similar rank in the Railw.ay 
Police were only granted 3rd class passes. Railway head constables and constables were treated 
as menials while in tho District Police they were not. Tho matter had been put before the 
Railway Board and it was e.xpectcd that a solution f.avourable to the Railway Police would be 
arrived at. In the meantime, however, tho morale of tho police force suffered. An inferior 
type of men w'as retained and enlisted. The temptations to join in tho general loot going on 
around them was too great. Tho Railway Police Sub-Inspector had a more comfortable time 
than the District Sub-Inspector whoso work was hard. The Railway oHicor tr.vvcUcd by tr.un 
whereas the District officer had to ride, walk or proceed in some other fashion. The District 
officer however received more assistance in the detection and prevention of crime than n Sub- 
Inspector in tho Railway Police. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarah AH Jlpder AH was of opinion that service in tho Railway 
Police was popular, up to tho time when ho left in 1918, among men who wore residents of 
other provinces on account of tho railway pass system. 

Constables start on Rs. 21 and rise up to Rs. 25 in Sind. 

Tho personnel is interchangeable with that of tho District Police. ’ 

Pujtjat). 

Mr. Farqnhar, Inspector-General of Police, stated that tho po't of Superintendent or 
Assistant Inspector-General of Railway Police had always been looked upon .as a good billet, 
The Assistant Inspector-General had alwaj-s been picked out as better than the ordinary run of 
Superintendents of Police. Tho post carried a good loc.al allowaneo. A number of the men 
who had been Superintendents of Railway Police had risen to the rank of Deputy 
Inspector-General, and somo to that of Inspector-General. As regards non-gazetted officers, 
the men of neither force appeared to like transfers. Tho personnel was intorchangcablo on 
orders between the Assistant Inspector-General and tho Deputy 'Inspector-General for 
the lower grades and the Inspector-General's ordei-s for tho higher grades. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that there was no difficulty in securing 
direct recruits, from which it might be assumed that service in the Railway Police was popular. 
Volunteers from the District Police however wore few, though it was rare to find railway 
poUoemen desiring transfer to a district. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Ilahim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that service in tho Railway 
Police was popular in the lower grades, but in the grades of upper subordinates it was not 
popular and officers of tho District Police did not volunteer for transfer to tho Railway Police. 
The upper subordinates of the Punjab Railwiiy Police had only a limited field of promotion. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that it was uncertain whether tho service was popular 
in the case of ordinary constables, but with all other ranks service in tho Railway Police was 
unpopular. No District Police officer volunteered for transfer to the Railway Police. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Dana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Kohai, 
stated that service in the Railway Police was popular with lower subordinalen who had tbe 
privileges of free quarters and free passages for their families. The Railway PoBce in the 
Province had much less hardship than the District Police. 

‘ Tho personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 
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Question No. SO. — Are there complaints of too frequent transfers of gazetted 

officers? , 

United Provinces. 

t 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General, stated that the frequent transfers in. recent years were 
due to a shortage of officers on account of the war. 

Mr. BegUe, Deputy Inspeclor-General, stated that the transfers of gazetted oflBcers were 
too frequent. Six officers had succeeded him in B Section in the space of two years. 

Mr. Accch, Superintendent of Police, attributed frequent transfers to the difficulty in 
getting the right type of man. 


Bombay. 

No. 


Madras. 

No. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, said 
that transfers were avoided as far as possible. 

Inspector Doraiswainy said that transfers were too frequent but were unavoidable. 

Bengal. 

No. 

Inspector S.- C. Banarjee of the Saidpur section of the Eastern Bengal Railway said that 
there had been three or four Superintendents in 18 months in his section. 

Assam. 

No. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that no complaints of frequent transfers of 
gazetted officers had come to their notice. Transfers had been fairly frequent since the war 
for unavoidable reasons. 

Mr. Beechiel, Superintendent, Mailway Police, Patna, and Mr. Cooh, Superintendent, 
Bailway Police, Kkargpur, stated that they had not heard of any complaints. 

Bala P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Patna, and Bain Indar Sen Sachar, 
Inspector of Police, Samastipar, supported the above officers. 

Inspector Fauzdar Naraiv, Knar stated that there were frequent complaints. 

Central Provinces. 

No. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

No. 

Rajputana. 

No. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barher,’ Superintendent, Mailway Poltce, Karachi, stated that there were complaints 
of too frequent transfers of gazetted officers. There had been four Superintendents in the 
last five years and he himself was shortly leaving. 

' Puiyah. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that there wore complamts of too frequent 
transfers of gazetted officers. He himself was the fifth Assistant Inspector-General of the 
Bailway Police since April 1918. 

Khan Bahadtir Abdul Bahim, Deputy Superintendent of Police, and Inspector Ghnlam 
' Daslgir agreed. The latter stated that he had greatly sufiered from the frequent trasfers 
of his sjiperior officers. 
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' North-West Frontier Province. 

No. 

"Khan Sahel jRa)ia Talia Mxthammai Kliin, Siijicriniendent of Police, KoJiai, held charge 
from 1st January 1915 to 3rd May 1920. 


Question No. 21. — Save you a system of fixed travelUny' altoicancc ? If not, 
are you iu favour of such a system for officers and men ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspcrtor-GcneraJ of Police, stated that tlierc was no fixed sj-sfem of travel- 
ling allo^vance, nor was he in favour of it in tlic case of the District Police, though it might 
save much unnecessary clerical labour if the sj’siem was introduced in the ease of the Railway 
Police. 

Mr. Begbte, Depnff Inspcclor-General, saw no advantage in the system of fixed travel- 
ling allow aupo, except possibly with a view to reducing clerical work (which was a matter for 
consideration by data). If tne men got it as a fixed addition to their pay there would not 
be the same induremeut to travel. He thought that the proposal would result in less ’ travel- 
ling and less work being done. 

Inspector MacLeod thought that the system of fixed travelling allowance would lead to 
hardship because the energetic ofneers would be penalised. 

Mr. Sharpe, Siiperinleiideni of Kail way T^oUce, Agra, was not in favour of such a svstom. 
The travelling allowance should be substantially' enhanced, hut should not he fixed, as this 
would mean that officers and men would go out os infrequently as possible. The Railway 
Police should receive the same travelling allowimce as railway olRcials of the same status. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi agreed. 

was in favour of a fixed system with certain provisions. At present 
the travelling allowance of one per cent, was totally inadequate and involved great hardship on 
those forced to travel. 

Stil-Inspeefors Abdul Ast'z and Pearey S/iunhcr thottght that a system of fixed travel- 
ling allowance would bo better than the present one. 

Bombay. 

No, except in the case of Sub-Inspectors who receive Rs. 40 per mensem. 

■Mr. IloUnan, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Pange, said that the system of fixed 
travelling allowance had only been rcccnvly introduced and he had not had the time to question 
ofEcem generally, but he thought that they would like it as the allowaiiec was sufTicicnt. Hoj 
'however, did not think that a system of fixed travelling allowance was in any circumstances a 
business proposition. “ Under the old system the longer they are out the more they get and 
we want them. always to bo out.” ' 

Mr O’Brien, Superintendent, pnilKay Po’icc, Bomlay, Baroda and Gentral India Bail- 
way, was not iu favour of a fixed system of travelling allowance. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, was opposed to any system of fixed travelling allow- 
ance and stated that such a system^ would not be favourable to the men. Sub-Inspectors 
however were in favour of tbe system. 

Sub-Inspector Pege was of opinion thaffor constables a daily allowance was preferable to 
a system of fixed travelling allowance. A clerical alloirance should be given to constables 
working as writers at police stations. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that there was.aisystem nf fixed travelling allouanee (Rs. 4) for beat 
constables, but none of them was in favour of.tbe system. 

Bengal. 

No. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Pailtoay Police, Ilomrah, was not in favour of a fix.*d 
'travelling' allowance for dfficers of and below tbe rank mf Inspector. 'The Snpcrintendei't, 
Railway Pulice, should be granted a fixed 'travelling .allowanca ms the 'present rale v.ms 
inadequate Inspectors and lower ranks should get a single fare in .addilioii to a iraio. 

Mr. iLsechiel, Superintendent, Pathoay police, Sealdah, thought that thero ohould 
'certainly he a fixed system unless a room ana .kitchen .were provided for the use of police 
officers on tour at stations. 

Inspectors D. P. Mnkerjee and S. C. Banerjee suggested that oilioers should. get convey- 
ance allov;ance as was, given to the District Police. In matters of travelling allowance, Rail- 
way Pclku officers should also he treated equally with other Departments, namely. Railway 
Mail Service, L’osts and Telegraphs, elo. 
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Assam. 

The Afsam Government wore inclined to think, without committing thomselrc= to definite 
figures, that some allowance — either a fixed travelling allowance or local allowance — was 
required in view o£ the unpopularity of the service. - 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, JlaiUrng Police, w.as of opinion that generous pa}’ with duty 
allowance was preferable to fixed travelling allowance. Inspectors should get Its. .‘10, 
Sub-Inspectors Ila. 10, head constable Rs. 5 and constable.^ Its. 3 per mensem as 
duty allorrance which should count for le.ave and pension in the case of constables. IMr. 

' Craven in 1912 had written in this connection that it was necessary to bear in mind that 
the eo.st of living in Assam and in Chittagong w.as heavier than in many parts of India. 
The climate was more malarious, and in Assam the country had not been full}- doi’elopcd 
and was in many places full of jungle. Other railway lines were more extensive than tlic 
Assam- Bengal Railway and gave more scope for effecting transfers. To connteract 
these drawbacks it was necessary to cslablisb a feeling in the force that service in the Rail- 
way Police was f.ar from being a imniBliment but a compliment and a temporary promotion to 
the ofiicers selected and the only way to engender this teeling was by the sanction of a duty 
allowance. 

Inspectors S^ed EaslmatnUah and U, C. Peh were in favour of a fixed travelling allow- 
ance. Officers and men should be allowed the same allowances as were drawn by officers of 
the Criminal Investigation Department in the province. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that there was no system of fixed travelling 
allowance and uo evidence had ■ been placed before Government which suggested that the 
system would be henefioial. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Batlway Police, Paina, suggested that instead of tb 
present aiTangemcnt by which officers and men got free passes, and drew travelling allowances 
for each day of over 8 hours that they were absent from headquarters they should travel on 
free passes as at present, but as travelling allowance they should also bo given a single faro 
according to the class to which they were entitled. He was opposed to the system of fixed 
travelling allowance. 

Mr. T. M. Cool-, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur, stated that there was a 
fixed system of travelling allowance on the BengabNagjmr Railway. 

Babu P. D. Miira, Deputy Superintendent, stated that there was no system of travelling 
allowance on the East Indian Railway. He was in favour of such a system and also of 
^ixinting a conveyance allowance to enable officers to co-operate with the District Police, 
provided that snmo check was instituied to see that officers did more about in their jurisdio- 
fjious. Under c.xisting rules investigation was hampered. 

Inspector Inder, Sen Sachar stated that he was not in favour of .auy fixed system of 
tr.avelling allowance, as it would be a form of discouragerrfent for officers to go on tour which 
counted for so much in police efficiency. The present rate of travelling allowance w.is 
inadequate, Raihvay jiolice officers were provided with a fi’ee jiass for travelling in their 
jurisdiction and were allowed daily allowance according to the Civil Service Regulations, but 
passes on leave or on other railways were not granted. Passes also were not granted while 
travelling on duty according to the r.ank of the officer, e.g , a head constable tboug'k entitled 
to Inter-elass fare according to the Civil Service Regulations, was only given a III class 
pass, Siib-Inspector.s receiving more than Rs. 1(»0 got only Inter-class pass, though they 
were entitled to II Class passes. The Railway Police should bo given their travelling 
allowance according to the Civil Service Regulations, i.e., double fares on the days they 
travelled and halting allowance. The Railway Administrations should extend all the 
privileges of pass holders to the Railway Police, Fixed cycle allow.ance for all Sub-Inspector.s 
.as w.as granted to the District Police should .also be granted. Their duties daily demanded 
their travelling to villages or to Courts in big towns, or to local police stations. 

Inspector Bauzdar Karain Enar was not in favour of any system of fixed travelling 
allowance. 


Central Provinces. 

• Mr. Deighion, Inspector-General of Police, was not in favour of a fixed monthly travelling 
allowance though he considered the daily r.ates now in force were too small. Investigating 
officers had a grievance in the fact that if they went to Bombay, for instance, to carry on an 
investigation they were actually ont of pocket, the reason being that a Sub-Inspector’s daily 
allomnce was one per cent, of his pay, or on an average about Re. 1 per da}'. He received a 
pass which carried him to Bombay and then he had his carriage to pay for, his hotel expenses 
.and probably his enquiries might take him to two or three places in Bombay. The system was 
the came as if he was travelling iu his own jurisdicUou, 

Mr. Ilurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, was in favour o? such a eystem 
for constables, but not for officers. This fixed travelling allowance should he given in addition 
to free passes. 
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Mr. Mttyiery, Deputy Superiniendent of Tolice, intpeetors Glaelan and Sharif Muham- 
mad Khan, iverc not in favour of any such Byslein. 

Snl-Impeeior Mazhar Dagi stated that, ns a hodj', the oflicers were not in favour of a 
system of fixed travelling allowance for themselves hut favoured such a system for constahlcs 
and head constables because they had very little tinio to travel. Sometimes one constable might 
go out 8 or 9 li.mes in a month compared with another constable who inieht have the oppor- 
tunity of going out only once or twice. This led to quarrels and complaints which would 
automatically disappear witli a Byslcm of fixed travelling allowance. 

Sub-Inspector Daijnath Kaula was in favour of a fixed syetcin of travelling allowance. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

IJo. 

ilfr. Crawford, Deputy Impcctor-Geiieral, Jtailway Police, was not in favour of fixed 
travelling allowance. 


ilajputana. 

Mr. Ashdoten, Inspector-General, Pailttay Police, was not in favour of a fixed travelling 
allowance for any ranks of Die subordinate jmlice. 

Sind. 

Fixed travelling allowance at the rate of Ils. 40 per mensem is granted to Sub-Inspectors 

only. 

Mr. Barher, Superintendent, Itailtcay Police, Karachi, was in favour of snih a system if 
the Superintendent of Police were given powers to place a man on daily allowance in cn.se of 
his displaying too great a fondness for remaining at headquarters. The present system worked 
well. 

Inspector Khan Saheb Mubarak AH Ilyder AH, ^vas of opinion that the present system w.as 
satisfactory. The introduction of a fixed allowance for the men would make them indifferent 
to going on duty. 


Punjab. 


•No. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that he was personally in favour of a fixed 
travelling allowance both for oflicers and men, but he understood the general feeling in the 
force was against it. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Supcrintindcnf and Inspector Ghnlan Dastysr, 
arcro in. favour of fixed allowances for ofltccrB and men. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector-General, was not in favour of fixed travelling allowance for 
•officers and men. 

Khan Saheb Bana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Potice, Kohaf, ara.s also 
mot in favour of the suggestion as bo thought that such an arrangemeut would make them 
slack and disinclined to tour. 


Question Ho. 22. — Are quarters provided for officers and men f 
United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that all ranks up to Iiispietors were 
supposed to be given free quarters but not gazetted officers. \1 here they had not been 
provided they were being built as opportunity occurred. 

Mr. Bcgbie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that everybody from iHspcctors downwards 
was supplied with free quarters. A good deal still remained to bo done in the way of 
supplying constables with family quarters, but generally' speaking the Railway Police was 
ahead of the District Police in this respect. 

Hr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Builway Police, Ayra, st.itcd that the question of 
accommodation had not received the attention it deserved from the Railway Adrainistiation. 
It caused a deal of incouvenionco and had reacted unfairly on the work and discipline of the 
force. On the East I.-vdian Hailw.ay there was accommodation for about 60%, On’ 
tlic Urcat Indian Peninsula Railway quarters at every station had been sanctioned and were 
in the course of being built. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Kabi stated that house rent was given ivhero there were 
no quarters. In the latter case officers and men were put to a lot of inconvcuicnce aud 
Government work suffered. The quarters supplied were small and unhealthy. 

Sub-lr.spvctor Abdul Aziz agreed. 
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Bombay. 

Quarters Or rent are provided for Inspectors and other subordinate ranks. Progress in 
building quarters is very slow. 


Madras. 

The witnesses stated that quarters were provided as far as possible for Inspectors and 
subordinate ranks; when they were not provided house rent was given. 

Bengal. 

Quarters or Louse rent are provided. Quarters, however, for married constables are not 
provided. ' There are no quarters at Sealdah where it is essential that there should bo. 
Quarters, boweter, cannot be secured for hnb-Inspcetors in that neighbourhood for less 
than Its. 50 per mensem but the allowance is only Ks, 15 so they live 5 or 6 miles away. 

Mr. El/de, Inspector-Oeneral of Police, AsAeA. that endeavours were being made to get 
married quarters for all police officers, but want of funds hampered progress, 

' Assam 

Generally quarters are provided and are usually good. Married constables’ quarters are 
badly needed at some places. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Goternmcnl Bt&ied that S7% of the force on the East Indian 
Railway and Bengal and Morth-'iVestprn Railway and S% on the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway 
were not provided with qnartci s. Government considered it impoitant that quarters should 
be provided as soon as financial conditions permitted. 

Mr. Bsechiel, Superintendent, Jtailway Police, Patna, stated that few officers’ quarters 
had been provided ; but those officers who bad not been provided with quarters were paid 
bouse 'i-ent, which was an unsatielaotory airangement. It was essential that Bailway Police 
officers should he given quarters in close proximity to the railway station. In most places, 
constables had been provided with barracks. 

Mr. Cooh, Superintendent, BaiUoay Police, Kkarppur, stated that quarters liad been 
provided, but in some instances officers lived in hired bouses. Latterly the Agent of the 
Bcngal-Nagpur Railway had shewn a disinclination to provide quarters 

Inspector Indar Sen Sachar stated that the present arrangements were inadequate. 
Most of the officers had not been provided with quarters at all. Constables’ barracks were 
located in units of menials’ quarters which weie very nnhealtby and unsatisfactory in the way 
of aeco|nmodatioii. Family quarters were not provided for constables or bead constables. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Beighton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that with the exception of gazetted 
officers and Indian Inspectois all the Kailway Police were supplied with quarters or house rent 
in lieu tbeieof. 

Sub-Inspector Masha'r Naqi stated that generally quarters were not provided but officers 
drew house rent. 


Hyderabad (Deccan), 

les. 

'i ' Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector- General, Bailway Police, stated that quarters were provided but 
were far from all that could he desired. 


Sind. 

Mr, Barl-er, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Karachi, ^ted that the question of 
quarters for the Railway Police was as acute as ever and it was a factor which was having a 
very bad effect on the morale of the force. The Flortb-'W’estern Railway objected to the 
Sind t}’pe of quarters for head constables and constables. It bad been pointed out that Iho 
Railway Police employed in Sind could not be housed in quarters of an inferior typo to those 
constructed for the District Police, nor was it fair to give them quarters built for the menial 
staff of the Railway. The North-Western Railway would rot agree to the Public Works 
Depaitment constructing quarters on railwaj’ land and at most stations the railw.ay having 
acquired all_ available land rear llie station sites could only bo obtained at a consideiable 
d/stitnee which was objectionable'': firstly, bec,ause the Police were not close to their work, and 
secondly the mon were against leaving their families in isolated localities The Nortb- 
Oi) H, D, 31 
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Western Railway recently called for a list of polioo quarters needed on the Sind Section. 
This had been sent in and was being' eonsidejcd by the Agent. ^ If the Railway Police were 
to be brought up to a high standard of eflicicne^ and if the light typo of men were to be 
attracted it was necessary to build quarters for tho Railway Police without delay. Running 
rooms at engine-changing stations were also a desideratum. Mon travelling in charge of 
passenger trains had to lie about the platform at the cud of their beat as there was no 
accommodation for them. The Loeoniotivc department provided Running Rooms for their 
firemen and Malasis and did not turn them out to shift for themselves. 

Inspector ' 'Khan Sahih Mttlarah All llpAcr JU stated that generally quarters rverc 
provided for officeis and men hut they were not satisfactory. Tiie quarteis should be built 
according to standard plans at all police stations and outposts. 

Punjab. 

Yes. 

Sir. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that quarters were provided _ for upper 
and lower subordinates and on a much better scale than was tho case with the District Police. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Tho Deputy Superintendent in chargh has no hous6. The Inspector receives house rent. 
Other members of the force are provided ivith quaneis. 

ilfr. Tomhins, Inspector-General of Pottce, was of opinion that all officers including the 
Deputy Superintendent of PoHco should rcctive quarters. 

Khan Sahib Eana Talia Shihammad Khan, Svperintcndcid of Folice, Kohaf, stated th.at 
the number of married quarters at police stations was limited. Married quarters should be 
provided for at least three-fourths of the number of constalilcs posted to a police stati.m. 
Work would bo faoilitated if all officeis including the Deputy Superintendent had quarters 
provided in the railway colony attached to stations. 


Question No. 23. — Is life in the Nailibay Notice service rbgdrded as 

unhealthy ? 

United Provinces, 

il/r. Jnspeefor-GeaeraJ a/ Police, was very doubtful about this point. Tho rolui-ns 
showed less sickness than in tho ease of the District Police, but service iu the Armed Police 
was said to bo paiticularly unhealthy. , 

Inspector Murphy stated that oflicers wore not sure of their meals. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Faihoav Foltcc, Agra, stated that life in the Railway Police 
was considered unhealthy as compared with the District Police. Officers and men compkiincd 
of acute dyspepsia and shattered ucn'cs owing to the wear and tear of life. 

Frosccuting Inspector Khairat Nabi agieed and was of opinion that members of the force 
should bo transferred to tbo Dista:ict Police after a fixed period, s.ay five years, if they so desired 
because of bad health. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul A:'‘- stated that' the smoke and noise of engines, tho uproar of 
shunting trains and the ringing of bolls at night did not allow of sound sleep which told upon 
the health. 

Inspector Warrant merely mentioned that life in tho Railw.ay Police was regarded as 
unhealthy. 

Sub-Inspector Fearey Shunker did not think thtt this was the case’ 

Bombay. 

No. 

Madras. 

None of the witnesses thought that the Railway Polioo service was regarded a’s unhealthy. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent of Folice, Howrah, and Inspector B. N. Mukerjee ntxAed. 
that life iu the Railway Police was not unhealthy. 

Mr. Bzecheli, Superintendent, ’Railway Police, Sealdah, and Inspector S. C. Bonerjea 
disagreed, as the officers .and Wen often had Weals at ifregnlar hours and frequently had to do 
without cOoked fuod; They had 'constant railwav journeys, night work and unhealthy 
stations. 
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, Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Bailtoai/ Police, stated that "(vork in the Railiivay Police was 
generally considered unhealthy. Want of exercise, irregular meals, night work and nerve 
strain soon led to the breakdown of health. Piles, Constipation, dyspepsia and fever were 
very common. Proper food was not often available and police officers had to sleep in waiting 
rooms or on the platform when out on the line. ' 

Inspector Eashmatullah stated that it was regarded as unhealthy because the staff was 
inadequate and bad to work day and night Without getting sound sleep and fqod at proper 
hours. The daily allowance which the Railway Police received did not meet their actual 
expenses when out on the line. 

Inspector Upendra Chandra Deh mentioned that constant journeys by rail by night and 
day without proper sleep, food and bath broke down one's health. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated they had no reason to believe that life in the 
Railway Police was regarded as unhealthy. 

Mr. Bzechiel, Siiperintendent, Bailway Police. Patna, Mr. Cooh, Superintendent, Railway 
Police, Kharypur, Bahn P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, and Inspektor Fouzdar Narayan 
'Buar agreed with the Rihar Government, 

Inspector Indcr Sen Sachar stated that life in the Railway PoKce was unhealthy (1) for 
want of quarters ; (2) owing to constant travelling. 

Central Provinces, 

Mr. Deighion, Inspector-General of Police stated that life in the Railway Police service 
was reg.rrded as unhealthj'. 

Messrs. Eurst, Maylerry and Glaclan agreed. The latter ascribed it to excessive 
travelling and irregular meals. 

Inspector Sharif Md, Khan and Sul-Inspeeior Saij Nath Katila stated that the service 
was regarded a« unhealthy hut ga^ o no reasons. 

Suh-Inspcclor Mazhar Nap stated that the service was considered unhealthy. Com- 
plaints of indigestion and insufficient rest affected the health. On the Bengal-Nagpnr 
^Railwaj, railway police officers h.ad to work from 12 to 18 hours a day. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General, Batlway Police, was of opim'on that service 
in the Railway Police was not unhealthy. 

Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that judging by admissions to 
hospital since December 1920 life in the Railway Police was far more healthy than in the 
District I’olice. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that owing to want of 
quarters the men were subjected to exposure which caused cases of pneumonia, etc. 

Inspector Khan Sahel) Mularak Alt Eyder AH stated that the life was considered 
unhealthy on account of constant travelling. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that gazetted officers considered that life 
in the Railway Police Service was unhealthy, but he was not aware that the lower ranks' 
regarded it as such. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Eakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that life in the Railway Police 
service was regarded as unhealthy. 

Inspector GJmlam Daslgir agreed and stated that this was especially the opinion in the 
ease of the lower subordinates. 

t 

North-West Frontier Province. 

han Sahel) Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
life in the Railway Police service was regarded as unhealthy and in consequence of sedentary 
oi'ivpsxion pTema-ixire decstj) jnis soiaceabh, 

' k2 
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Quesitofi jS'b, 24 :.— Are punishments or rewards more frequent than in the 

District Police ? 

United Provinces, 


The conditions are about equal. 

Prosecuting Inspector Klairat Sali rras of opinion that both were^ more frequent because 
the faults and shortcomings of officers and men were open to easy detection. 

Bombay. 

Equal. ^ 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Sailtoag Police, Bombay, Baroda and'fientral India llaihoay, 
slated that rewards were more frequent but j)unishments were equal, 

Madras. 

The witnesses slated that there was no material difference. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah, and Inspectors Muherjee and 
Banerjee thought that they were equal. ' 

Mr. Bzechiel, Superintendent, liailtcay Police, Sealdah, said that there were fewer punish- 
ments and rewards and this statement was based on figures and experience in two districts. 

Assam. 

/ 

The witnesses stated that there was no material difference. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr, Esechiel, Superintendent, B.aihoay Police, Patna, stated that rewards were paid 
much more frequently in the Railway Police than in the District Police. As regards 
punishments, be did not think there was much difference. 

Mr. Cooh, Superintendent, Railway Police, and Babti P. B. Misra, Deputy Superin- 
Undent, stated that there was no great difference in either respects. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that rewards were few. There was not much 
difference between the District and the Railway Police in the matter of punishments. 

Central Provinces. 

The witnesses generally were of opinion that they were about tbo same. 

Inspector Sharif Mahomed Khan stated that rewards were less in the Railway Police 
than in the District Police. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi agreed and stated that punishments were more frequent. 
Constables got little time for rest and being on duty for more than 12 hours in the day weie 
generally found neglecting their work, hence the number of punishments, 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy luspector-General, Railway Police, djd not think there was 
any difference. 


Rajputana, 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that supervision being close, 
punishments and rewards were both somewhat heavier in the Railway Police than in the 
District Police. 

Sind. t 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, AiA think that pnnishments 
or rewards were more frequent than in the District Police, 'although his information was not 
based on statistics. v 

Inspector Khan Saheb Mubarak AH Eyder AU was of opinion that both were more 
frequent than in the District Police, 


Punjab. 

ftr- Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that pnnishments were more frequent in 
fcho Railway Police than in the District Police. Conditionfe in the Railway Police were not 
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favourable to discipline, but there had been a marked improvement during the past three 
years. The life Tvas rather demoralising. The Hailway^ Police were in close contact with the' 
railway staff, which was very undisciplined. Further, life in small outposts was unfavoiimble 
to discipline. Rewards had been on the same scale as in districts, but during the past year 
had become more freqfcent. 

'Khan Bahadur Aldul Ilahim, JDepufy Bupciintendent, and Inspector G/iulcn Dasfpir, 
were of opinion that punishments and rewards were more frequent than in the District 
Police. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

JUr, Tomhlns, Inspector-General, was of opinion that the general conduct of the Railway 
Police was as good as that of the Uistrict Police. 

Khan Sahel) <Kana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent ofTolice, Kohat, stated that 
rewards were less frequent than in the District Police while punishments were greater in 
number. Much however depended on the temperament of the officer in charge. 


Question No. SB. — Are you of opinion that the present allocation, strength and 
working of the police are satisfactory? In toliat particulars, if any, 
are alterations required ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Boliee, stated that as regards allocation, conditions varied 
a great deal. There were too many small stations on the metre-gauge system and the, strength. 
<!ould be much better utilized. As regards allocation at certain stations it was evident that 
the force was under strength, Jfen were chiefly wanted for patrolling, platform duty and 
.investigations. There was necessity for checking outsiders trespassing on platforms and in 
stations areas to a greater extent than had hitherto been tbe case. Trains had increased since 
the original allocation was fixed. The amount of goods carried had greatly increased in 
volume and investigation work' had also increased. The investigation of crimes was not 
very satisfactory. There was a lack of supervision on the part of superior officers and 
the investigation work of Sub-Inspectors required much more attention at their hands. In the 
Railway Polide the system was quite difierent from that in the District Police. (For his 
remarks on Divisional Inspectors, see question 18.) 

Mr. Beghie, Deputy Inspector-General, was of opinion that the allocation generally was 
inadequate and did not allow of any surplus to cope with outbreaks of crime or to provide 
adequate train guards. More men were certainly required, but he did nor consider any reduc- ' 
ti ■'•i in outposts (in Section “ A ” at any rate) could be effected. The number of police stations 
ana outposts, was satisfactory. The existing strength was inadequate, the deficiency ranging 
in “ A ” Section from 25 % on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to “lO % on the East 
Indian Railway. There was no reserve at present to meet any special demands, 
while on occasions such as bathing fairs, considerable assistance had to be obtained from the 
District Police which was not a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mir. Acock, Superintendent of Boliee, stated that the strength was altogether inadequate. 
Railway traffic had gone up by leaps and bounds but the strength of the Railway 
Police had not increased in the same proportion. This could be proved by railway records 
wbiob would show that the proportion of police to passengers and tons of merchandise carried 
was far less than it was 20 years ago. In recent years railways had opened new "marshalling 
yards and extended the existing ones, but the Railway Police had not been strengthened 
accordingly. He thought that men were frittered away in making enquiries into missing 
goods cases, etc. Although the police were not supposed to make enquiries unless there was 
good reason to suspect a theft, that, however, was a very vague expression. In a wagon 
arriving with shortage a theft could always be suspected. As a matter of fact the United 
Provinces Police suspected about 100 % more thefts than the Punjab Police. The rules 
were not very clear and left a good deal of licence to individual officers. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Jlailioay Boliee, was of opinion that the strength was far too 
small. Men could not be found when urgently needed for guarding goods trains, patrolling 
yards, mela duties, viceregal protection duties, etc., without withdrawing them from passenger 
halls and other duties. The small reserve was always used up for leave vacancies. The rales 
defined tbe police duties sufficiently -clearly except possibly in the case of missing goods in 
which the rules should be made the same all over India. It should be definitely decided what 
constituted a seai-iutact shortage theft and a seal-intact shoitage not amounting to theft. 

Mr. Hfzpatrick, Deputy Superintenent of Boliee, ” C ” Section, said that the force was - 
considerably undermanned, particularly jfl the police stations. It would pot help to abolish 
small outposts and add tbe men to tbe larger ones as that would leave a long length of line 
pithout any Railway Police at all. 
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Inspeclor Iladeod me^itionocl lliat'tlio Etrenptli was far Mow rcqnircmcnfs. Oflcn when 
ho had prisoners in tho lock-up lie had not got sufficiont men to escort them to the court and 
had to break up the duties on tho platform for this purpose. The staff for patrol work was also 
insufficient. 

Inspeclor Murphj said that more men were wanted for important junctions — especially 
for ni^ht patrol and'also for patrolling in goods yards, although, strictly^ siioaking, that wns 
not S part of tho duty of the police at present. There were not sutlieicul men for platform 
duty'. The staff needed inoiease all round. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Jlaihoav ToUce, Agra, was of opinion that tlm present 
allocation, strength and working of tho llailway Police was not satisfactory. Addition* were 
required in all directions. A coniprchen.sivc Scheme for increasing the strength had been 
submitted to Government and ho urged that the recommendations made in that report should 
ho sanctioned cn bloc. Cogent rc.asons had been given to which ho had nothing to add. _ That 
the present force was understaffed and undermanned admitted of no doubt. Some relief in 
the clerical work was desirable. Case diaries need not he written in petty cases. Charco 
sheets, or final reports, as the case might be, should bo sent to courts, giving a hriet and 
intelligible account of the investigations made. Invcrfig.iting officers might he giycii piivatc 
note-books to note important points and refresh their niemoric.s when filling in the above forms. 
The majority of Divisional Inspectors in charge of llailway Police divisions were more or Ic.ss 
ignorant of law .and wore not able to makoinvoBtigntions or supcTYi'e crime in nn adequate 
manner. That was duo more to a faulty system than tbo individuals themselves as they' 
received no training in those duties. Inspectors and Sergeants should ho sent to a training 
School and trained on tlio samo lines as Sub-Inspectors, before being drafted to the llailway 
Police. Divisional Inspectors should ho replaced by competent garetted officers in charge of 
snb-divisions, and each ofiiccr should ho given nn ofiice skiff mid a Siib-Dispcetor ns his reader. 
He would he in independent charge of his sub-division, dealing direct with various railway 
officers ivilliin his charge suliject to the control and supervision of a Deputy Inspector-General 
or senior Superintendent of Bailway Police. Ilis p.ay and .allouanccs slionld be on a par with 
those of a District Traffic Superintendent on the railway and he should bo given a carriage to 
enable him to travel about his jurisdiction frequently. 

Inspector Farrant cousidored that a 40 % incre.ibO on the prc.=ont strength was neces- 
sary. 

Proseenting Inspector Fhairat Phahi st.atcd that a 50 ^ incrc.ase in tho nnmhcr of 
constables and head constahJes was nhsolntcly nccc.ssary in order to get work done efficiently. 
The present Punjab system which did away with the DiviMOiial Inspector was a sound system. 
At present the routine work was excessive. Tho main duty of tho Divisional Inspector was 
to supervise investigation but lie was unable to do it. Only important c.-i'cs sboiild bo reported 
to the Superintendent, or to the Deputy Inspector-General aiid.tlic g.Tzcttcd officer should he 
allowed to file papers with himself. Tho District Police Sub-Inspector made a better investi- 
gation than the llailway Police officer because the latter came direct from the training school 
and had no experience. If he were posted to the Bailway Police after five or sis months' 
experience in the District Police bo would do bettor work. Special men should be drafted 
from the District Police into tho Ilailw.ay Police. ‘ 

Snb-Inspector Abdul Aziz did not Consider that tho allocation strength or working was 
s.atisfactory. Tho majority of tho constables should bo literate and particularly should 
know English. No one should be kept for more than five years in the Bailway Police. 
Indian Circle Inspectors should ho appointed to work as Divisional Inspectors. Platform 
duty should only ho performed by head constables posted for the pur)ioBC and Sub-Inspectors 
should be relieved of this duty in order to enable them to devote themselves solely to dc.aling 
with crime and investigation, 

Sub-Inspector Pcareg iS/iinii'cr W'as of opinion that tho alIoc.ation was insufficient for the 
Railway Police adequately to perform tho multifarious duties entrusted to them. 

Sco slso roplics to qui-stioa 18. 


Bombay; 

Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspecior-Gcntral, stated that the allocation and strength had 
recently been 'modified by a reduotjou in the number of police stations and outposts and con- 
stables and an increase in the number of head constables, but it was too early to say how tho 
new arrangement would work. Tho strength provided was only sufficient' ior normal condi- 
tions. ■ ' ' ' ' 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
Bailway, was of opinion that the strength was insufficient. A large incrc.nse would be necessary ! 
unless some mechanical inoans could ho ' devised for securing wagons. There were two , 
European Inspectors and two Indian Inspectors on the Bombay, Baroda nuc^ Central India j 
Hallway. European Inspectors were not so good as Indians' for investigations but Europeans 
were wanted for the regulation of traffic and for dealing with European railway siihordin.ates. 
He could do with tnico the number of men that he had. He would also like an Assistant ' 
Supenutendent. ' ■ . ' ■ ■ 
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Mr. Austin, Deputy SuperintenAeut, stated that more men were necessary to cope with 
running goods train thefts and also for places like Victoria Terminus and Ivalyan. Assistant 
Superintendents or Deputy Supeiintendents should be appointed as Sub-Divisional Police Officers 
on the railway to supervise investigations while the European Inspectors should be utilized for 
cases of emergency, strikes, regulation of traffic and platform duty. 

Inspector Bird stated that men employed on platform duties were interchangeable with the 
staff employed on invesfigations. As a rule, the illiterate men were kept on platform duty. 
Literates received an allowance. A separate detective staff was wanted. 

Sub-Inspector Rege said that the present staff was insufficient owing to the incre.\so in the 
number of running train thefts. The number of Sirb-Inspectors at Victoria Terminus should be 
increased. 

. Madras. 

The witnesses were of opinion that the present arrangements were generally satisfactory 
except at a few sfatiouk, the importance of which had recently increased. 

Mr. Thomas, liispeeior-General, staled that in some respects the force was undermanned 
and in others over-manned. There was no armed reserve and application had to be made to 
the District Police for Help when necessity arose. This was not a satisfactory arrangement 
otherwise the strength was sufficient. Superintendents had the power to put outposts where 
they liked. 

, Bengal, 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police, was of opinion that only a larger detective force 
was necessary and that it would not be necessary largely to increase the station staff though 
possibly the platform staff at Ilowrab needed to be increased. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Jlotorah, saii that the allocation was 
satisfactory, but streiigth was insufficient and an increase in the investigating staff was 
needed at Howrah, Asansol, Sitarampur and Burdwan. The platform police at Howrah were 
far below the needs of so large and open a station. There was no force to draw upon in case 
of emergencies. A separate staff for seal-checking should also be provided. Provision of a 
force for train guard duty iras necessary and a sick abd off-duty reserve should also be provided. 
The present strength of platfoim police at Howrah was two Inspectors, nine Sergeants, three 
head constnblee and 38 constables, 

, Mr. Bzechiel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Sealdab, was of opinion that more Snb- 
Inspectois were required as, excepting at Sealdah, there was only one at each police station. 

Inspector D. N. Muherjee stated that the force was undermanned. There was no force 
available for any emergent work without drawing men from already under nanned police 
stations. "Working could not be called satisfactory. The delay in the reporting of cases, 
want of facility in localizing crime, the unreliability of guards and other railway employees, tne 
tendency of oliicers to shift the responsibility from one jurisdiction to another, the unnecessary 
interference of railway subordinates and the inefficiency of the Watch and Ward staff' hampered 
the working of the police. Regarding the unreliability of guards and also the interference of 
the railway subordinates an instance occurred at Asansol where it was suspected that many 
thefts were taking place in the transhipment yards. A special Sub-Inspector about whose honesty 
and integrity there could be no doubt was deputed there. Immediately on his arrival the 
coolies were made to strike and it was found later that the Station Superintendent was in a 
way concerned as he had the contract for the handling of goods. 

Inspector S. C. Banarjee of the Saidpur section of the Dastern Bengal Railway thought 
that the working was not satisfactory owing to the foice being under strength. 

Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police, pointed out that the headquarters of the 
Superintendent was at the extreme end oF his charge which entailed many difficulties as be bad 
no Assistant. The Assam Government was of opinion that as long as the jurisdiction remained 
as it was, Chittagong was the most suitable headquarters for the Superintendent but there 
Buould be a Deputy Superintendent to assist him. Questioned by the Committee, Mr. Giles 
stated that his Government accepted the principle that the Police Administration should be 
coterminous with provincial boundaries but with modifications. The Governor desired that 
one portion (see question 3.5) should be transferred to Bengal because it could be easily 
administered by the Beng.al Police as the criminals came from their jurisdiction. 

Mr, Giles was also of opinion thsf the strength of constables of some police stations was 
inadequate. There were not sufficient constables to patrol all night trains. He suggested the 
opening of thiee more beat posts with one head constable and four constables at Ashuganj, 
Sitakuild and Titabar. 

Inspector Hashmalnllah thought the present allocation satisfactory, but the strength 
inadequate, espeoially at Laksam, Bhairab, Srimangal and Tinsukhia. The patrol force 
should be considerably increased in order to protect all night trains. The supervising staff 
for the patrol force should also be increased. The ^investigating staff should he increased as at 
present there was only one officer at all stations. Some stations^ had no head constables to do 
the office work. The reserve should bo inoreaseJ. to at least 20% of the total force as the 
sanctioned staff was quite insufficient. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orim Government -was of opinion tliat tlio present nlloeaiion and strength 
of the police force was not satisfaetorv on the Kast Indian Itnihvay and Bengal and Nortli- 
■\A''cstcrn llailtt'a)-s and tendered copies of tlie recent olTicial correspondeneo on the snhjool nliich 
showed tlio revised soherno which jiad been approved in jirinciplo 1 ) 3 ' the Government and 
was airailing the allotment of funds. On the Bengal and North-AVestern Bnilwav, the revision 
of the jurisdiction of certain police .stations, together witir a small addition to the slalT, was 
under consideration which when sanctioned would ensure more safisfacfor 3 ' working. 

Ur. Macrae, Ttcpntij Inspector-Generaly Criminal Invedigaiion Department, fiaioH that 
the finding of the Punjab Police Committee that three railway investigations were equal to 
about one ordinary district investigation, was, roughly speaking, correct. Tlie seal checking 
stall of S Snb-Inspoctois, 4 head constables and 8 constables contained so many Sub-Inspectors 
because seal-checking by conslahlcs was useless. 

Mr. Bzcchicl, Svpcrinicnilcni , Baihrap Police, Patna, stated that the new allocation of the 
force which had just been sanclioncd, was s.ati.sfactorv. Q'lic propo.'cd sanctioned strength was 
also satisfactory. The working would in\prove when the new proposed strength was sanctioned. 
The Bihar Government was in favour of largely increasing the investigating staff, and 
nholishing the platform staff in certain stations where there were few cases. The proposals 
provided for the establishment of a detective branch. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, llaiiway Police, Khargpttr, stated that the Railway Police 
on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ncrc about to bo reorganized, when the existing defects would 
he removed. 

Bahu P. D. Misra, Dcpnhj Superintendent, n-as of opinion that the staff ava.s inadequate. 

Inspeelor Iiider Sen Sachar stated that if the strength of the Railuay Police were fixed 
according to the rceornmciid.ations of the Police Commission of 1002-03, which rccommeiuled 
that a section of line varying in length with local circumstances, hut never greatly exceed- 
ing ) 00 inile.s, should form the charge of a railway' police suli-insqicclor, and that the stalT 
should ho sutTuicntly strong to allow of either a eonslahlo or head constable being sent to 
travel in every train, the present force would require to doubled. A greater mimher of head 
constablc.s and sub-inspoi)tovs would also he required for supervision. As matters stood, 
there was not sufficient staff to allow one officer to he in the police station to attend to 
urgent mattcis which might he reported by' day or by night which ira.s c.ssont.nl in all police 
stations, and more es|)ocially in a lailway police station, where the travelling public had no 
time to wait. He therefore recommended that there should bo at least two head constables at 
each police station, who would hold charge of the station di.ary, attend to misccllnncou.s dntics 
.and inform the snh-inspeotor in cases of importance. No police station should have less than 
t'wo snb-inspcclors attudicd to it. It should he one of the dntics of these 6nh-inspector.s to ho 
present at the plalfoim at the time of important trains in uniform. The local condtions of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway demanded that the jurisdiction of one police sation should 
not be more tliaii 60 miles in longlli considering the slow speed of trains and the sm.all number 
of trains available. Inspcctore on (ho Bengal and Norfh-AA'cstcru Railway had very lono- 
jurisdictions to control. In order to be able to cope with the avork, an Inspector hadj on an 
average, to spend z7 day.s a month on tour. Another Circle Inspector’s juristliotion should be 
created on the Bengal and North-Western Railway in Bihar. 

Jr.spector Pav.zilar 2\arain dinar aras of opinion that the allocation, strength and working 
were satisfactory. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr.’Deigliion, In rpedor- General of Police, slated that the strength of the force aras inade- 
quate while more station houses were required. All railway policemen should l>c literate men. 
There were 83 head constables and 14IJ constables literate out of a total strength of 154- head 
constables and 370 constables, or roughly 40%. There arere two classes A and B ; A 
(literate) and B (illiterate) employed for guard duty. A bettor cla.ss of man avas requited 
for the Railway Police than for the District Police for the investigation of technicsil crime 
particularly atoidents and such matters. There avere 7 police stations on the Ben^al- 
Nagpur Railway' and 14 on the Great Indian Peninsula, Bast Indian Railway and Indian 
Midland Railway. The total mileage was as follo-n’s : — on the Grc.at Indian Peninsula 1,542 
miles ; Bast Indian Railw.ay 11!) ; Indian Midland Railn-ay' SS; and Bengal-Nagpur Rnilw.av 
1,270 j or a total of about 3,000 miles which made an avjia'go of one thanaior cverv 100 miles 
and one Superintendent for every 1,500 miles. He would jirefer a soparato Deputy- Inspector- 
General for Railway's as work had increased and the Inspeetor-Geucral might know nothin" 
about railway work. Also if there were two Superintendents, a Deputy Inspcctor-Genci-ai 
would make them pull together. The Railway Police did not assist the Criminal Invcslio-a- 
tion Department in watching criminals. That was done by the District Police. 

Mr. linn' , Additional Superintendent of Police, Sangor, considered that the allocation 
and working was s-alisfa-tovy' but that the strength should ho incre.asod. ' ' 

Mr, Magherrtj, Deputy Superintendent o/' Police, suggcstocl that an increase was wanted in 

the inveslignting and preventive st.aff. The police performed the duty of p.atrolliii" yaitls at 
large stations without having any sanctioned stall for the duty. It was not recognized as one 
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of the diitfcs of tl'o Railway Police but it sliould be so recognized, escluding tbe watch and 
ward of the gooiis shed. 

Inspector Shanf Muhammad Khan stated that neither the allocation strength nor the 
working of the Railway Police was satisfactory. Illiterate head constables and constables 
were working~in the Railway Police. The present system of appointing Divisional Inspectors 
from Reserve Inspectors was unsatisfactory. At the beginning of their service they passed 
through a Law e.vamination and then throughout the remainder of their service remained 
attached to the Police Lines where they got no further training in Law or- investigation work. 
For this reason the present system was very defective. In order to have belter supervision 
over the trained class of Sub-Inspectors and also co-operation, improvements vrith respect to 
crime and its prevention, 3 experienced gazetted offieeis should he appointed in plate of the -i 
Divisional Inspectors and one Deputy’ Superintendent working at present. The investigation of 
all important cases should rcm.ain in the hands of a detective stall. The strength was not snlE- 
cient. New stations should bo opened. 

Sul-Inspector Machnr Maqi stated that the strength, allocation, and working wore not 
satisfactor 3 ’-. The duties of the Railway Police were numerous while the staff was inadequate 
and cverj' officer had to work from 12 to IS hours every daJ^ The allocation and strength 
required alteration and constables speeiall}’- should not be required to work more than 8 hours. 

Sni-Inspector Baijnath Kaula considered that the allocation and working were satisfac- 
tory, hut the strength was inadequate and illiterate constables and head constables should not 
he ajrpoinled. At present constables were not required to do moi’e than 12 hours a da}-. 


Hyderabad (Deccaa). 

3fr. Crawford, Beputp Inspector-General, liai/wap Police, considered that it was very 
ncccssarv' for at least one constable to be posted at every station as thieves quickly learned at 
what stjtions there were no policQ and entrained and alighted at those siations. There was 
nothing for constables to do if concentrated. 


Rajputana. 


Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-G cneral, Railway Police, compared the strength of the force 
under him with that sanctioned for ncarlj’ the same length of line in the United Provinces. 


Bnjpat.'inn. 

1 Superintendent, 

1 Deput}* Superintendent, 
5 Inspectors, 

1 Sergeant, 

2C Sub-Inspectors, 

190 Head const.ahles, and 
420 Constables. 


United Prorinccs. 

1 Superintendent, 

1 Deputy Superintendent, 
6 Inspectors, 

9 Serge.ants, 

35 Sub-Inspectors, 

•II Head constables, and 
4 28 Constables, 


He said that an increase was wanted in, the Training Reserve and in Sub-Inspsttorp. 


Sind. 

■ Mr. Pariccr, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, thought that the strength was 
insirtficrent but that until quariers were provided it was not advisable to increase the present 
force. Tliere w.is also a strong cose tor an Office Superintendent on the Sind R.ailwaj's to 
relieve the Superintendent of routine work. Ho understood that an Office Superintendent had 
been recommended by the Inspector-General for certain districts as Well as for Railway Police 
offices and he hoped that the scheme would be sanctioned, A Deputy Superintendent of Police 
as a Sub-Divdsional Officer on the plan in force in the Punjab Railw.ays was also required 
to take charge of the Northern section of the Sind Railw.ays. A special investigating staff 
under an Inspector was essential to de.a\ with important cases and to assist in the prevention 
of crime. An extra staff for the two new police siations opened was also required. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mvbaralc Alt Ih/der All did not consider that the allocation 
strength and working of the police wore satisfactory. The force should be strengthened and 
the personnel improved. Uneducated men should not be enlisted. 

' Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that the allocation w.as satisfactory and on 
the whole the present strength of the force was sufficient for the duties to which it had been 
restricted by Government. The casualty reserve, however, was insufficient and should be about 
22^ % of the men on fixed duties instead of tho 15% as at present allowed. The 
strength of the Central Investigating Agency also required angmontution. There should he 
a Deputy tluporintendent of Police allotted to it and an increase of one Inspector, two Siih. 
eo n. D, V 
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Insftaeiors aad ten constables. The present strength Tvas 8 Inspectors, 4 SuWuspeotors and 
60 constables. The -n-orking of tho Eaihray Police nras capable of much improvement. Investi- 
gations wofs ' unscientific and often perfunctory. Tho remedy lay in tho suceessful develop- 
ment of the Central Investigating Agency. The chief defeet in investigating officers was 
•want of stratagem, resource and initiative. In the case of a running goods train theft, for 
instance, the ordinary station house officer would record the statements of tho guard of the 
train and of tho engine driver and then after a day or two when there w.as no more news 
return the case as uuttaoed. He probably never thought of getting into touch -ivith tho 
gangmen who could give v-alnahle information. There were about 10 gangmen to tho mile 
who looked after the permanent way. They wonld know exactly -where the s.ncks had been 
thrown out. They would find the traces in tho morning. Itecontly a case occurred in 
Khanpur in which a gangmnn was in tonch with tho Sub-Inspector who -ivas thus able to get 
on to the track of tbe culprits. lie actually arrested, 4 thieves and recovered the stolen 
property. One of the thieves was an ca-raihvay police constable. Tho ordinary station house 
officer would not have taken all that trouble. lie would have said he could not carry on with 
the gangmen, that they would not listen to him or do anything. The Railway Police officer 
would not record as much in tho case diaries of a Imtidrod cases as a Distrlot Police officer u ould 
record in his diary in a single c.rse. Station house officers adopted a voii posiumit attitude, 
which had led him to push investigations through tho Central Investigating Agency. JIo 
had taken ordinary thaitadars and hnd placed them undtr inspectors in order to afford them 
good experience of protracted investigations. Tlie ordinary officer, for instance, wonld not 
attempt to pick up clncs from finger impressions. Recently a dead body was found in suspi- 
cious circumstances on the railway line and was buried without tho finger impressions having 
been taken. It was tho fault of tho Sub-Inspector whom ho.considered to bo one of the best 
men in the service. He had however neglected an elementary principle of investigation. 
Professionally the Railway Police oflloer \Vas less educated than the District Police oilicer, who 
frequently took up investigations which ran into 8 or 4 months and learned the importance 
of such matters. The R.ailway Police wore Rohlom confronted witli such c.agos, and even if they 
were, they would not have sufficient time to carry them through. Few of tho Itailwiiy Police 
Bub-inspootors came from the District Police, the mniority being promoted suhordinat 's be- 
cause Railway Police work was of a very technical nature and the district oilicer was not always 
a success when transferred to tho Railway Police. The length of line under Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, was about 1,800 miles. It ■was not too much for a 
man of his position. The present arrangcraentR suited the circumstances of tho province. Ho 
found that he could not do what ho wanted if he hnd two Suporintondents under him, and their 
charges divided into two districts. He would have to pa}' inuoli more deferCDco to their opinions 
lhan to those of junior officers. Ho could now concentrate his whole available reserve on any 
tronblesomo section which would not bo possible under tho district system. He preferred 
an autocracy because one man was responsible for tho work of tho whole provincial system. 

Ehati Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that tho allocation, strength 
and working of tho police uus satisfactory. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that tho allocation was satisfactory. Tbe strength 
wa8_ also satisfactory except in the case of tho Central Investigating Agency and the Reserve 
Police. The work, though not bad, could yet be much improved. Tho remedy lay in tho 
development of the Central Investigating Agency. 


North-West Frontier Province., 

JHr. Tomlins, Inspector-General, stated that the clerical and reserve staff was insufficient. 
More Inspectors, tJub- Inspectors and head constables -were also roquhed. 

Khan Sahib liana Talia Ilnhanmad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, was of 
opinion that the allocation strength .and working were for tho most pait s.Ttisfnctory. The 
strength, bmi ever, was insufficient in that there was very little provision for the Railway 
Police office for which the sanctioned strength w.as 8 head constables and one foot constable. 
At least 4 head constables and 4 foot constables were required to run tho office properly. ■* 


Question No. 86. — What raikeay police reserve' is there, end have yoii any pr'o- 
posals to make regarding the sufficiency or allocation of the' police 
reserves on the railtcay or railways with which you are connected. 

United Provinces. 

15 ^ reserve for vacancies, 

Mr, Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, did not consider it neces'sary to have a special re- 
serve force for the Railway Police. Most of the duties which had to bo performed on occasions 
TvhftTi sacn a force was required could be doue equally well by tlie Distviefc Police aud the 
special I'eservo police would be wasted at other times. 
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Ilr. Beglie,Deput!/Inspec'or-General,s'aggeate(\.i\ia.iiii&Te5exx& should ho fixed alter 
determining all requirements under law and order duties, seal-checking and train guards. In 
uA " section a paper reserve was swallowed up in permanent duties owing to increased 
remands. For the Kailway Police had to call on the District Police which was not 
tatisfactorf. The Eailway Police in the United Provinces had not increased fart pamt witti 
he expansion of the railways. The chief requirement was men for mela duty when the 
demands for extra police a ere very heavy. 

Ifr. Aooch, Superintendent of Police, said that a reserve was required for mela duty and 
also for outbreaks of crime. There was a small regular reserve for leave and casualty which 
was a paper reserve as the men were alwivys on duty. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent^ Pailtoap Police, Agra, stated that there was no railway 
police reserve but it was apparent that one was needed. The question had been included in 
the scheme presented to Government and was at present under consideration, vide his reply to 
question No, 25. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairal Nabi was of opinion that there should be a reserve of sub- 
inspectors, head constables and constables at the head-quarter stations of Superintendents of 
Eailway Police, to relieve those on the sick list, leave, etc. This reserve should be .at the 
ratio of Z5% of the total number of officers and men posted at police stations and out- 
posts, and should consist of a batch of officers and men with detective ability so that their 
services might be utilized in the prevention and detection of crime. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz was of opinion that there should be a reserve force in the 
Eailway Police for emergencies. 


Bombay. 

15% of the total strength of constables. The reserve is located at head-quarltvs 
but can he used at discretion. It is sufficient for normal requirements. There is a separate 
training and leave reserve. 

Witnesses were of opinion that more men were required for frequent railway strikes, 
running goods train thefts, passenger train guards, etc. 


• Madras, . 

The witnesses stated that there was a vacancy reserve of lh% 

it/)'. Mo»ms, Jnsprc/'or-Genera^ o/Poftcs, was of opinion that an armed reservo fuice to 
put down crimes of a violent character was absolutely necessary. He had recommended the 
abolition of the 15 % reserve, the savings to be devoted to increased pay. 

Mr. Hannynglon, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
thatfor mela duty the Eailway Police indented on the District Police which was a better system 
than maintaining a large.wilway police reserve for which no work could be found at ordinary 
times. 

Inspector Doraismamy considered that the present reserve was sufficient. 


Bengal. 

Tliere is the ordinary leave and vacancy reserve of 16 %, 

Mr. Byde, Inspector-General, was of opinion that the reserve should be converted solely 
into a leave reserve. Last year proposals were sent up for an additional force of 2 Inspectors, 
86 head constables and 106 constables but Government did not accept them. 

Mr. Simpson, Deputy Inspector-General, Burdtoan Range, advocated a reserve of officers 
and men which could be utilized where required. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah, stated there was a reserve of 1 
sergeant, 5 sub-inspectors, 6 head oons^hbles and 66 constables. This was a leave reserve, 
but leave could not bo granted to this extent owing to the urgent calls which had to be met. 
If the force were increased as suggested in his reply to question 25 the present proportion of 
reserve would suffice. 

Mr. Rzeehiel, Superintetulent, Railway Police, Sealdah, said thathe had no reserve except 
for leave and no other reserve was necessary. Therelwas always the District Police reserve to 
draw upon which was meant to meet trouble. 

Inspector D. N. Mtikharji was of opinion that the reserve for the East Indian Eailway 
was insufficient for emergencies. Each circle should have a reserve for sickness. The increase 
in the reserve referred to by tbe Inspector-General was intended to cope with an outbreak of 
thefts of railway fittings on the East Indian Eailway. 

Inspector S.G. Banarji section of the Eastern Bengal Bailn-ay, staled 

that tho reserve was insufficient to fill leave vacancies. 

h3 
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Assam. 

There is the ordinary leave and vacancy reserve of 15 %. ' 

The Assam Government iras of opinion that there should be a reserve for ctnergenoita 
and it should be aimed ; such an armed reserve would probably bo useful in the case of strikes 
when workers or property required protection. 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent, ^Railway Tolice, was of opinion that the reserve was inadequate. 
He bad already recommended for an increase of 18 %, The railway frequently asked 
the Superintendent, Railway Police, to supply guards for the transfer of, or for the temporary 
guarding of, cash which could not be complied with while the Railway Police had no armed 
force. He suggested a force of one British sergeant, two head constables and 26 constables 
to be stationed at Lumding or some other central place. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bthar and Orissa Government stated that the strength of the existing railway police 
reserve was as follows ; — 

Bast Indian Railway. — 2 Suh-Inspectorc. 

8 Head constables. 

43 Constables. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. — 8 Suh-Tnspectors. 

29 Constables. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government considered that the reserves on the East Indian Rail- 
way and Bengal and North-Western Railway were inadequate, hut the necessary provision in 
that connection had been made in the now scheme mentioned in .answer to question 25. The 
reserve on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was considered to be adequate. 

Ur. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated that 
the reserve was a leave rcs.'rve. 'Ihe Railway Police had no emergency reserve, but relied 
on the District Police entirely in the matter. 

Mr. Esechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated that the proposed reserve 
of 6 sub-inspectors, 2 illiterate head constables and 53 constables when sanctioned would bo 
sufficient for his needs. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur, stated that the reserve at 
Khargpur was sufficient for ordinary purposes, but during melas, it was insufficient; and 
police stations were denuded to und men. The reserve of writer head constables uas also 
insufficient. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that the railway police force was required to cope 
with the rush of pilgrims at fair aud bathing festivals, w’bich were of frequent occurienco on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, and there should be a provision in the reserve 
to meet that demand. 

Inspector Fonzdar Narain Kvar stated that the reserve was inadequate and should be 
increased. 


' Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighton, Inspector- General of Police, stated that there was only a leave reserve 
and no other reserve was required under the system existing in the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Burst, Additional Superintendent of Police, ooxisiAercauhrA this reserve should bo 
increased. In emergencies the Railway Police drew on the District Police Reserves and 
on the Armed Police maintained in certain districts. 

Messrs. Maylcrry, Qlaekan., Sharif Muhammad Khan, Mazhat Naqi and Baijnath.Kaula 
made no suggestions. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that the 
reserve was 7 % of the total force. It should be increased to 15 % of the total 
number of head constables and constables. It was not jmrely a leave reserve but could be 
c.alled upon in special cases. It was not strong enoughs About half the reserve was required 
for escort duty. 


Rajputana. 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector- General of Railway Police, statelSi that the reserve had boon 

flxed^ at too low a standard to ineet the requirements of leave, sickness and recruits under 
training. An increase was.needed in the leservo for recruits and the number of sub-inspectors 
was not sufficient. The emergency reserve was fixed at 2 head constables and 20 constables. 
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SiniJ. 

Mr. Barier, Superintendent-, Baihody 'Police, Karachi, stated that there iras no I’cserve. 
There should be a reserve at Karachi and Sukkur trhere tliere weie large railvray ivorkshops. 
At present when his constables went on leave their places were left vacant or temporary men 
were taken on as acting constables. They were sent to the reserve to learn their work. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mnbatah Jli Hyder Alt stated that the strength of the reserve 
was inadequate and should be fixed at 15^ of the strength as on account of constant 
travelling the men frequently went sick. There should also be a reserve of sub-iuspei.tors. 


Punjab. 

Jlfr. Farquhar, Inspector-General, stated that the question of increasing the reserve 
had been before Government within the last two years, and last year they had defi nitely 
rejected the proposals for increase in the percentage of the casualty reserve He did not 
think that he could recommend a general increase to the casn^lty reserve. At present the 
15 % reserve was sufficient for the permanent du'ies of the police. 

, Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspect-,r-6enrral, stated that the casualty reserve was insufficient 
and should be about of the men on fixed duties instead of 15% 

as at present. Government, however, had rejected his proposals in this respect. There 
was also an emergency reserve of 4 head constables and 50 constables which was not sufficient 
to cope with the extra duties thrown upon the force by vicereg.al and gube’natoria! tour=, 
fairs, etc. . He recommended that the emergency reserve should he increased to a strength 
of 1 sub-inspector, 6 head constables and 75 constables. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Beptdt/ Superintendent, slated that in his jurisdiction, 
there was a reserve of 15 constables, but they had been posted to the different ( o’.iee stations 
according to their importance. He suggested an ^ increase of d head coist.ibles and 
15 consbables to allow the Sub-Divisional Officer freely to utilize their services for the 
suppression of epidemics of crime and for other emergencies. 

Inspector Ghttlam Bastiiir stated that the present rererve was 15% besides 
the emergency res->rve of 4 head constables and 50 constables. He was of opinion that 
1 sub-inspector, 10 head constables and 100 constables should be added. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

There is a reserve of 29 constables in addition to permanent postings to replace men slok 
JE hospital, on leave, deputed to Police Training School and employed in office. 

Khan Snheh Baiia Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
on an average there were seldom 3 to 4 men off duty in the reserve which was insufficien*-. 
Apart from the strength proposed for the office establishment in Question 25, the sireagtb 
should be raised by 1 inspector, 2 sub-inspectors, 6 head constables and 20 constables. Out 
of this force a detective staff could be provided consisting of 1 inspector, 2 sub-inspectors 
4 head oonstables and 8 foot constables, leaving a reserve of 2 head constables and 12 men. 


Qtiesiion No. 87. — Is there any want of co-operation behoeen the membere of 
the railway staff and the railway police, and are you aware of any 
ill-feeling behoeen the subordinates of the tioo departments ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that want of co-operation manifested 
itself in investigation work chiefly beciiuse the railway police very often saw things from a 
different standpoint than the subordinate railway officials — For many years th^u Eailway 
Administration bad wanted their own Kailway Police — a proposal he was directly opposed to. 
The solution was to get a betier class of conirolling officers, Assistant Superintendents of 
Police in charge of larger divisions living in closer touch with district railway officials. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that as regards subordinates, it was 
inevitable that there should be want of cofoperation and ill-feeling. If a railway policeman 
was doing his job he would be trying to discover what the railwayman wanted to hide. As 
regards suhorditiales a good deal of hostility existed and there seemed to be no cure for it, 

Mr, Acoch, Superintendent of Police, stated that the objects of the two departmenla' 
were totally different, and that it must be admitted that the greater proportion of thefts of 
goods was committed by the railway staff and the object of the railway police w.is to 
prevent this commission, so that among the subordinate staff there could noi be any 
co-operation. “ I never would allow my men to go into the goods sheds. If they did 
friction was inevitable.'’'' 



Mr. Bell, Siiperiniciideni, Railway Police, stated that ordinarily there ttos no want of 
co-opeiation, but it was difficult to get reliable information from railway subordinates where 
other Eailway subordinates were concerned. 

Mr. Pilzpatrick, Depniij stated that there was always a risk of Irouhle 

because if the police found anything against the railway subordinates in their investio'ation 
and reported adversely, the other members of the department became annoyed. Strikes had 
occurred when the police tried to stop the palladars thieving. 

Inspector Macleod stated that he did not experience any want of co-operation in 
Luoknoiv. 


_ Inspector Murphy stated that it was very hard to get assistance from railway ocodIo as 
their men were generally concerned in the cases. ■' r J 

Mr.^ Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, stated that there was want of 
co-operation. The majority of the ilishonest subordinate railway staff regarded the railway 
police as personal enemies and went out of their way to hinder them in carrying out their 
duties. Much could be said on both sides, but the want of co-operation or rather open 
hostility shewn to the police when they sent up a case for trial, in which a railway servant 
above the menial class was the culprit, was amazing. True or false, the railw.ay staff would 
weld together and even go to the extent of engaging counsel and pioduoing perjured evidence 
in court. He had seen even (he menial staff down tools assisted by their subordinate officers 
when one of their fellow workmen had been arrested flagrante delicto and there was not 
the slightest shadow of doubt reg.arding his guilt. In one case a menial was caught stealin"' 
in the yard, and as a result the whole of the station staff, including the Onrria'’'-e-man the 
Station Master and the Assistant Station Master went out on strike. ° ’ 

Inspector Farrant stated that it was very difficult to obtain evidence in a case in which 
a railway employee was the accused. There were also difficulties in getting wan-oL 
put on the platform for check. There was always a certain amount of ill-feeling between“the 
subordinates of the two departments. . ° 


Proseotdivg Inspector Khairat Nali,n[nicdithciiih<^n\W^^ slaff were not always on 

good terms with the railway police, who had occasionally to piosccuto them undw the 
various enactments of the Law. It was his experience of some IS years in the railway 
police, that 70 %, , not more, of the crime on the railway was^ comm tted 1 ^ the 
rai way staff themselves.^ He had known of several instances in which superior officere 
had taken the part of their subordinates and had displayed aotive opposition to the police. 

Suh-Inspector Pearey Shunker stated that there was want of co-operation between the 
two forces, the railway staff generally exhibiting apathy for work which concerned the 
railway police. As they were always afraid of the police, they never gave any assistance. 

Sul-Inspector Aldul Aziz stated that there was want of co-onerntinn fi, * 

forces^ The trouble arose, from the fact that in 80 % of cognizable cases, the^ railiray staff^ 
‘1"'^ others, were always suspected either to have been in thJ hiow 


Bombay. 

• i 
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poHc6. It is quite simple for the despak-hing station to wire that the parcel was loaded 
correctly to save themselves the trouble of looWng for it. There were thouEands of such 
cases and no good was obtained bj’- the police accepting them. 

Ixmjale (JJ). — A guard nfiay sea his train being robbed and make no report tUl he 
reaches his destination hours later. He then sends a brief telegram -to the p'olice who then 
have to wait till his return. 

Example (C’). — A station master may hear of a*n offence in the yard at night and not 
report till next day. 

Example {D)i — Station Master, Nartdgaon, wires to Sub-Inspector, Igatpuri : — " Guard 
of 379 reports seven wagons opened between Padli and Lahavit.” Tlie guard could have 
wired immediately from the first stopping station or made a detailed report at Nasik where 
there is a police outpost. The nature of the goods stolen is not given. 

It was estential that the railway staff should co-operate by giving the police prompt 
and full information. It would he a great advantage if the Bailway Company appointed an 

officer to deal with this question. The best person would be the officer suggested to 

superintend the Watch and Ward. The Police Superintendent should address him direct in 
the matter of complaints and part of his duty would be to keep the sraff up to the mark in 

this respect. On the other hand, ho could bring to light neglect on the part of the Hallway 

Police in taking action on complaints. There were far too many telegrams and too few 
reports. On the other band it was argued that the police wasted valuable time in waiting 
for details instead of investigating at once. There was much to he said for such a point of 
view, but it. had to be remembered that if the police accepted every cryptic telegram and 
memorandum they received thej’ would he overwhelmed and would stand little chance of 
detecting any eases at all. The remedy lay in enforcing a sense of responsibility on the staff. 
There was a tremendous scope for fraud in the existing state of affairs. Drastic action in the 
moat flagrant cases would gradually have a beneficial effect. The police would have more 
confidence if they knew that Avhat might be classed as maliciously or intentionally falsi 
complaints met their just reward. 

Jfr. O’Brien, Superintendeni, Baihoay Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailtcay, was of opinion that on the whole relations were harmonious. There was bound to 
he tome ill-feeling especially between Station Masters and Sub-Inspectors. 

jffr. Judin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that there was want of co- 
operation, but one side was not more to blame than the other. 

Sub~Inspector Bege stated that ticket collectors and guards worried railway police 
constables if found witliout ticket or pass nr if found travelling in seivaats' compartments 
even when satisfied that the man was a railway policeman. 

Inipeetor Garside on specialjdaty as 'Watch and Ward Inspector on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Eailwoy was Of opinion that friction was inevitable. If the police wanftd 
to run in a pointsman, the- station master would shield him as ho was a good pointsman. 

Mr. Lallubhai Hargorindas, Public Prosecutor, Od/ira, [fanch Mahals), was also of 
opinion that friction was inevitable. 


Madras. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General, was of opinion that there was want of co-operation be- 
tween the railway staff and the railway police. The railw< ys did not ask for the help of 
the police in putting dorni malpractices. Inspectors and snli -inspectors did not make efforts 
to know members of the railway staff. Station masters did not like the railway police. 

3Ir. JIanyngion, Bepuiy Inspector-General, Criminal Invcsligation Department, stated that 
there was want of co-operation .amounting to general mistrust of one another. As far as 
possible gazetted officers tried to prevent this state of affaire which might be due to the fact 
that the police tried to prevent pilferages. 

Mr. Jf'indle, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Triehinopo^y, stfiteit that the co-operation 
between the railway staff and the railway police was not as satisfactory as it ought to be, 
especially as far os the lower grades were concerned and the reason was obvious when the 
answer to question 7 was considered. Speaking generally there was no pronounced ill-feeling 
between the two departments. Eveiy effort was made to foster co-operation and good wiU 
by the grant of rewards, llailway men would not give evidence against each other. 

Inspector Dordiswdiny was of opinion that, as regards co-operation, there was not much 
to complain of and there was ffo ill-feeling worth mentioning. 


Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, JRaihoay Police, Howrah, stated that there was much lack 
of co-operation where’ the subordinates were concerned and when it affected their interests, 
active opposition. He cited as an instance a' recent circular issued by the Station Sup?riii- 
tenient, HoiiT-ih^ running as follows : — " 'Whenever a case of opium smuggling is detected 
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it must Tiot be banded to tlio Government Railway Police. All suob cases must be 
bi ought to my immediate notice for any action that 1 may deem necessary. Please treat' 
this as most urgent The effect of this order was to shut out the mibo/diiiates at Ilowrah 
Station from giving any information to the police. There was no ill-feeling between the 
subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. EzecMcl, Superintendent, Taibm?/ Police, Sealdah, was of opinion that there was 
no want of co-operation generally and no ill-feeling. 

Inspector P. Jd. MuMarji stated that so far as the superior officers were concerned 
there was not much trouble. Eegaiding subordinate officers, difficulties arose when personal 
interests were affected. Some subordinates possessed an exaggerated idea of their own 
ioipoitance and became active obstructionists if the police did anything affecting their staff 
without consulting them. Members of the railway staff uben they had to report anything 
to the police submitted incomplete reports. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji was of opinion that there was want of co-operation and also 
that ill-feeling existed. Members of the rai'way staff who were concerned in thefts or had 
indirect knowledge naturally did not co-operate. 


Assam. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that there was want of co-operation and at times 
friction. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Pailwap Police, mentioned that there was friction unavoidable 
in many eases owing to divergence of ends and views, eg., protection of public or Govern- 
meat interests versus pioteetion of Railway interests. The principal cause of friction was 
mere jealousy. The railway authorities resented their servants being summoned before the 
police, or they disliked the powers of the police, namely, arrest, se-arcb, etc., which were not 
possessed by their own subordinates to an equal degree. The railw.ay were inclined to expect 
the police to take up non-cognizable cases but were .quite reasonable in the matter of missing 
goods cases. 

Inspector Sped Hashmatullah mentioned that in many cases railway officers supported 
their subordinates aird scarcely rendered any help to the police. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr, Ezechiel, Superintendent, ifur’/wny PefiVc, stated tliat there was great want 

of co-operation between the members of the railwiy staff and the railway police. If any 
railway subordinaie were arrested in connection with a case, friction always ensued till the 
conclu'.ion thereof. He stated th.it it was a fact that recently at Mokameb Ghat, the Police 
had to close down the investi';ation of a case because they- , could not get the Traffic 
Inspector to come down to arrange for open delivery of goods so that they might find what 
propeity had actually been stolen. He would not go so far as to say that there had been 
hundreds of such cases, but he thought that there bad been several. He bad recently passed 
orders to the effect that if there were delay in t iking over delivery, the investigation should 
be closed and the final report should be submitted later. He instanced a case which occurred 
a few months ago in wh'ch a sack had been stolen, but the police were unable to find out 
until the expiration of several months whether it had contained grain or salt. In the 
meantime, they' could make no enquiry. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Batlwag Volice, Khargpur, stated that there was a want 
of co-opeiation which was <lue in part to the fact th.it the police were required to' consider 
the interests, of the travellii g public. There was direct antagonism on the part of the 
railway staff towards the members of the railway police. Khargpur y-ard, for instance, was 
a very big yard and a very large number of people were employed there. There were several 
cases of lack of co-operation during the last Yard Master's term of office. The position 
became so bad that he had eventually to apply for his transfer. He used to dismiss menials 
of the railway staff who gave information to the police when they saw people committing 
thefts. His objection was that the information should be first conveyed to the Yard 
jMaste-, and through him to the police. The police objected to that arrangement. The 
Yaid Master contended that (he men had no right to give information of what had occurred 
except through him, and his District Traffic Superintendent supported his contention. He 
pointed out that if this procedure were adopted, the police would only get those cases where 
tlic accused had not been in a position sufficiently to pay the Yard Master. Eventually he 
went to the Traffic Manager who accepted his point of view and transferred the man. He 
would like to keep the Railway Police even more separate than they were from the Railways 
who looked at things purely from the point of view of commercial morality. He cited a 
recent case where a motor was run over by an engine and the police could not get informa- 
tion out of the Agent's Office on the ground that the case was likely to result in litigation. 
He would have cases under Sections 126 to 130 of the Railway Act made over to the District 
Police. 
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l^ahiV.D. Mina, Deputy Superintendent, stated tliai sometimes there iras friction 
betiveen the railwajr aud police subordinates, and in the majority of cases though the 
pilway subordinates were at fault, still they were supported by their officers. For ’instance 
if a constable caught a railway servant in the act of thieving, the station master would take 
the part of that man, and say that the charge was fabricated. If the police pressed the 
charge, then there would bo reports to the District Traffic Superintendent, who would, in 
turn, write to the Superintendent of Police and a good deal of trouble would arise. He 
- cited a case where the station master refused to believe that members of the Watch and Ward 
had _ been c, aught sleeping until their pagru and lamps were produced. The police had to 
awoit the convenience of rail w.ay officers in getting information. About 1910-11, an order 
was issued to the effect that the police conld not ex.amine any member of the Loco Staff 
direct but only in the presence of the Loco officer. The orders at first referred to accidents, 
bat were gradually extended to all kinds of enquiries and were still in force. Eailway cases 
were sometimes reported after the expiry of 8 or 4 months. The real trouble w.as that the 
railway staff did not check wagons immediately. Supposing a w'agon was loaded at Howrah, 
and booked for Peshawar, and the seal was found broken at Jhaiha it would be immedi- 
ately re-sealed and sent on to destination. Nobody would bo informed about it until it was 
taken up to Peshawar. The intermediate people would evade responsibility. 

Inspector Inder Sen SaoJiar stated that there was a considerable amount of friction due 
to faults on both sides. Railway officials frequently expected and demanded too much, while 
police officers were not sufficiently obliging. The duties of the police were such that the 
iaterests they served were very oiten eppesed to those or the railway company. “ To pat 
it bluntly, one was a thief anil the other was a thief catcher, and there could not bo much 
amity between the two.^' The railway administrations felt that they paid a large sum toward 
the upkeep of the railway police, and expected that their reasonable or unreasonable requests 
should necessarily be complied with. The railway police, however, knew that they were 
Government servants and were under no obligation to the railway. 

Inspector Fauzdar Narain Knar, Gaya, stated that be was aware of the ill-feeling 
between the lailway police and the railway staff. The railway staff did not lend help to 
the police investigaticn. He cited a ease in which a fireman was arrested with some stolen 
property, some tians of markin, while he was going to dispose of the property. When brought, 
to the thana, he made a confession aud said that the property w'as concealed somewhere under 
ashes. He then mentioned . certain, persons who were concerned in the affair. The sub- 
inspector went to search the houses of some firemen. In order to do so the permis.'ion of the 
Locomotive Foreman was necessary. When permission was asked to search the houses of his 
men, he said that he was not going to take any responsibility, and that the men might strike 
if the police searched their houses. The Railway Police were not so independent as the 
Disiriot Police, but had to consider the interests of the Company ; consequently, the results 
were not good. 


Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deigliton, Inspector-General of Police, thought that there was want of co-operation 
but no ill-feeling. ^ 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, ^07<y£)r, said that the railway subordinate 
staff were in many places hostile fo the railway police and their work. He had known of 
instances where railway officers had requested the police to release their men for the simple 
reason that they feared a strike. 

Mr. Maylerry, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the co-operation was not sufficient. 
Ill-feeling was only noticed at enquiries where railway employees were involved. 

Inspector Glackan stated that there was want of co-operation which was not due to ill- 
feeling between the subordinates of the two departments, but to the fact that railway subor- 
dinates shielded each other. This fact had a great deal to do with the difficulties experienced in 
the detection of thefts from yards and goods sheds. Station masters would not like the rail- 
way police to talk to them about pilferage or the state of crime. 

Lispeetor Sharif Muhammad Khan agreed that there was want of co-operation, but no ill- 
feeling. Railway officials tried to avoid the police as much as possible. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that co-operation between the railvray staff and the 
railway police was nominal and at times the railway staff instead of rendering assistance 
created obstacles in the way of investigations. For instance, if a railway employee were 
arrested the staff would- tutor witnesses and coerce them into not appearing in Court. They 
would collect money and engage pleaders for the defence. F-olso defence witnesses would be 
produced in Court, Improvement in the relations between the two forces depended upon the 
personality of the men. The only way in which it was possible to secure co-operation was by 
making the railway officials hold some responsibility. Tlie Watch and Ward system should he 
under the Eailway, but the Police should have control Tliey should be paid by the Eailway 
and supervised by the Police If the station master and other station officials were determined 
to prevent crime then only would there be co-operation. 

Sub-Inspector Daijnath Kaula stated that there was want oi co-operation, but no ill- 
feeling. 

60 H. D. 
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Hyderabad (Dcccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated _ that th 
was not a great deal to complain of, but there was no getting away from the fact that so 
officers did not care to see the police about, The subordinates and clerks, not the meni; 
disliked the police ; they regarded them as spies on their movements and realized that tl 
presence hampered their malpractices, the result was that they did not hesitate to make fri 
Ions and exaggerated reports to their immediate superiors who in some instances, were o 
too ready to believe anything had of the police. The railway subordinates did not assist 
police. They tried to put obstacles in the way of convicting a man oven when there w: 
clear case {vide extract from judgment of First Class Magistrate for Railways, Hyderabad' 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, stated that friction must always e: 
where dishonest subordinates had to work together. This friction however was only gen 
amongst the lower ranks. 


Sind. 

Mr. Rarher, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stited that there was wan 
co-operation and ill-feeling. The railway staff regarded the railway police as interlopers ’ 
were there merely to harass them. He suggested that responsibility should bo placed on 
railway departments. Where a man committed a crime the department to which ho belon 
should be held responsible. At present when a man was caught removing some stuff from a wa 
and was sent up, complaints against the police would be lodged when they went out on pc 
the next night and the police would be informed that there would be a strike unless they ] 
away. Cases of that nature had occurred at Karachr. The railway staff also displa 3 »c 
lack of interest in cases and even refused to allow their staff to appear as witnesses. They 
refused to give up their men as accused. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Muharnk Jli Ryder Ali stated that there was want of co-opora 
and agreed that co-operation between the higher officers of the Traffic Depaitment and 
Police was necessary. Co-operation between the constables and the menial staff was 
desirable as their union resulted in the commission of thefts. He knew of mapy instanoE 
ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Punjab. 

Mr." Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that the co-operation between the supe 
officers of both departments was satisfactory so far as the North-'Western Railway 
concerned. There was, however, a tendency in some company lines to look askance at 
railway police and in this respect he instanced the case of the Bombay, Baroda 
Central India Railway which refused to grant ' leave passes either to officers or men of 
railway police. This rnvidious distinction gave rise to resentment. So far as the subordi 
ranks were concerned there was little, if any, co-operation but he had not come across 
instances of actual hostility. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Halim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the relations betr 
the railway staff and the railway police were satisfaotoiy. Time were standing orders 1 
the Inspector-Geneial that the Sub-Divisional Officers and their subordinates should see 
District Traffic Superintendeht at least once every two months. He had found it diffiou 
secure the co-operation of the railway. He instanced the case of a loss from a cash ( 
which arrived from Bannu. The sub-inspector registeied ‘the case^and started the inves 
tion. He went to the Deputy Traffic Superintendent, who, however, wonld not immedi; 
relieve the men required by the sub-inspector. "When they weie relieved, one of iho o' 
wired to him to say that he bad been tortuied by the sub-inspector. Fortunately, 
Assistant Inspector-Ueneral was encamped at his headqn.drtcrs at the time. He' heard 
case and found that it was a false complaint. Otberwiso, had he not been 'there, the 
inspector would probably have been put to trouble. He bad known several instances in v 
he had asked for men whom he suspected to he relieved of their duties at onee, bat the rai 
authorities had taken days to effect their relief. 

Inspector Ghitlam Dastgir stated that on the surface thdre appearfed to he no fri( 
but as a matter of fact, there was very Rttle co-operation. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Tomlins, Inspector- General, Btatei 'that there "was very iittle frictioh' as fl 
rigorously suppressed. 

Khan Sahilr Rava Talia AUihammad Khan Superintendent of Potibe, Kohai,' stated 
generally speaking, there was no -want of co-operatidn oxefept in instances when 'ftietnhers’ o 
railway staff were themselves guilty or suspected. At times instances had cotiae to notici 
there was an undercurrent of mistrust in the minds' of 'subordinates 'of both depart! 
which often found vent in the shape of frivolous or silly complaints that could alwa 
set right, or at least mitigated by cordial relations between gazetted officers. 
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Question No. S8^~Is any more effective system of liaison possible, e.g., by 
deputing railway oficers to the Mailtoay Folice and police officers to 
the Jiailway temporarily or by employing police pficers permanently in 
the Claims Branch ? 


United Provinces, 

Mr. Kaye, Inepector-Gcneral of Police, did not think that the suggestion would do any 
good. 

Mr. BcffMe, Deputy Inspector-General, thought, that the suggestion might be given 
a trial. He was not mepared to give any opinion on the question of,. deputation of polite 
officers to the Claims Branch as it was too technical a subject. 

Mr, Acock, Superintendent of Police, did not'think very much good would result from 
the proposed deputation. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Kaihoay Police, thought that .if a Divisional Inspector could he 
attached to a Traffic Inspector to watch liis methodsj or if a Sub-Inspector could act as an 
assistant goods clerk for a short time it might result in his acquiring a knowledge useful 
in his investigating work. There was no necessity for such deputation in the case of 
gazetted officers but they ought to have some preliminaryj|training. It would be an advan- 
tage if all Assisiahb Superintendents of Police were attached to a Bailway Police Section ‘ 
for a short time while under tmining. 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Aym, was of opinion that the suggestion 
was an excellent one and should lead to good results provided ’that the underlying principle 
involved, viz., helpful co-operation and constructive criticism was not lost sight of. Merc 
destructive criticism would only lead to friction and would yield no, results. Experienced police 
officers .would be of great assistance in the Claims Branch and the Divisional Traffic Manager’s 
office in enquiring into, aud advising on the adjudication of, claftns cases. 

Inspector Farrant was of opinion that Eailway Pohee officers should be deputed to the 
Eailway temporarily to learn Bailway work, and that Bailway Police officers should be 
employed in the Claims Branch. 

Prosecutiny Inspector Khairat Mali thought that the suggestions were good and 
beh'eved that retired police officers would make excellent Claims Inspectors. 

Sub-Inspector Fcarcy Shanker thought that a temporary deputation of Bailway Police 
officers to the Claims Branch would tend to create better co-operation between the Bailway 
and thd Police and would give the latter officers an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the railway. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Asia j[entertained the opinion that the suggestions would -not 
ochiovo auy good result. 


Bombay. 

3Ir. Dolman, Deputy Inspector-General, did not think that any advantage would result 
from the proposed deputation. If a separate railway officer were appointed as Superintendent 
of the Watch and Ward Staff he might prove a useful liaison officer. Part of his duty 
•would be to enquire into missing goods consignments and enforce a sense of responsibility on 
the staff. He would bo in close touch with the Superintendent, Bailway Police, and would 
refer eases of negligence to liim. 

Mr, O'Brien, Superinfeiuienf, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, did not think that any advantage would be derived from the proposed deputation. 

Mr.' Austin, Deputy Superintendent, thought that the suggestions, might be given a 
trial. An experienced Traffic officer might bo appointed as Superintendent of the Watch 
and Ward. He might enquire into missing goods cases and report the result to the Superin- 
tendent of Eailway Police. 

Sub-Inspector Regc inis of opinion that a jiolico officer working on a railway 'conld 
become acquainted with the working thereof in six months. Police officers might be deputed 
temporarily to the Claims Section. 

, iMadras. 

ilfr. Thomas, Inspector-General, did not ithink that the proposed deputation would do 
any good. With reference to the suggestion that Bail way Police officers did not .understand 
the Bailway system he did not think that that was the case with the Eailway Police ■in 
Madras. 

Mr. Eannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General of the. Criminal Investigation Department, 
■was of opinion that any such scheme would bo impossible. Ho had no objection 'to mutual 
deputation if it was merely regarded as a species tof 'training, but a man who had done a 'life'’s 
■work in the police would not boa snoooss as a railway 'official and vice versai 
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Mr. TFindle, Superintendent, Jdailway Police, Tricliinopoly, did not think that the mutual 
exchange of officers would be of much practical advantage, but the deputation of an Inspector 
to the Claims JBranch would doubtless be of value to the Eailway Company. 

Inspector Poraisioamy was not in favour of the suggestion. 

Bengal. i 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector- General of Police, did not think that any effective system of 
liaison was possible. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Baihoay Police, Howrah, did not think that the suggestion 
was very practicable, but it 'might be a good thing for an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
before he was pjit in charge of a railw.ay district to be sent to the Traffic Department to 
learn something about the running of trains, etc. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Sealdah, thought that no useful purpose 
would be served by interchanging even temporarily. 

Inspector D. N. Mtiherjee thought the snggestion impracticable as the technical 
knowledge required in either department would be a bar. 

Inspector S. C. Banerjee thought that a police officer might he employed to great 
advantage in the Claims Branch of the railways. 

Assam, 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Bailway Police, was of opinion, and the Assam Government 
agreed with him, that there woidd be no beneOt in deputing Bailway officers to the Eailway 
Police, hut police officers and men eould be usefuUy deputed for a fixed period to work in 
departments of the Eaihvay in which their knowledge was deficient. 

Inspector Syed Hashnatnllah said that it would he an advantage if police officers were 
temporarily deputed to the Eailway — especially in the transhipment and similar branches. 

Inspector U. G. Deb thought that the deputation of police officers to the Claims Branch 
would he very effective. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar' and Orissa Government was of opinion that the temporary deputation of 
Eailway Police officers to the Eailway Department to gain technical experience in matters of 
railway administiation and working would be excellent. The permanent employment of 
trftkied police officers in the Claims Branch would also he henefidial, both to the Force and to 
the Eailway. On the other hand, it was difficult to see vrhat advantage would be gained by 
the temporary deputation of Eailway officers to the Eaihvay Police, and the idea seemed 
neither feasible nor desirable. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Patna, was of opinion that it would be 
an excellent plan if sub-inspectors could be deputed for a few months to important railway 
stations to learn traffic working. They'’ should spend a few weeks in (a) checking clerk-’a 
office, (5)' booking office, (c) goods clerk’s office. He did not think that any good would 
result from the permanent employment of police officers in the Claims Branch. 

Mr. Cool, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Khargpur, was strongly opposed to all the 
suggestions. He did not think that sub-inspectors of the Eailway Police who had been in 
charge for five years had much to learn about the railway system. If he were deputed in 
the first instance, he would pick up many other things too, and there would be difficulty in 
maintaining morale amongst the Eailway Police. He would like the two forces even more 
/ separate than they were at present. ’ 

Baba P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, did not think that any more eSeotive 
'system of was possible. He cited a case in which a constable at’Dinapur was sent 

privately to work as a Loco, employee. The fact leaked out, and shortly after,' the constable 
was charged with theft of some cotton waste, A guard was employed on brake van thetts, 
but he also failed to give satisfaction. He was afraid that police officers would not be 
BO useful as Traffic Inspectors in settling up matters with merchants in the Claims Branch. 
There were however constant complaints of delays in receiving reports on both sides, and if a 
set of police officers were employed in the Claims Branch, work might be facilitated to some 
extent. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachiar staled that the deputation of Eailway Police officers to 
railways even temporarily except for the purpose of giving them training would be out of 
the question. The ideal arrangement would be ro have Police Inspectors qualified id Civil 
Law in the Claims Branch. The present class of Claims Inspector had little or no knowledo^ 
of Civil and Criminal law and had very little experience of investigating intricate claims cases.' 
'lonsequently they had to depend largely on the Goods Clerks and Station Masters Cases of ' 
iraud perpetrated on the railway by submission of false bejahs were seldom detected and 
even when reported were received so late and so incomplete that the offenders could not bo 
brought to book, Police officers well-versed in Criminal Law and investigation work should be • 
employed in the office of each District Traffic Saperinteudent and the Traffic JIanager to give 
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him ndvi’cp rpgarding claims cases. The railways would gain materially by giving 
effect to such a system. He pemonally knew of one or two instances in which an ea:-Kailway 
Police Inspector u’ho was employed as Claims or TrafBc Inspector had given satisfaction.- 
Enihvay Police officers should receive training in claims cases. Their duties often demanded 
a knowledge of such work. 

Insjiecfor lauzdar Narain Knar suggested that police officers might be deputed to 
learn traffic workings but was opposed to railway officers being deputed to the police. 

Central Provinces, 

3fr. Deiffliton, Inspector- General of Police, considered the suggestion an impossible one. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, stated that the only po-sible means he 
could suggest for bringing about a more effective system of liaison was that more 'respon- 
sibility should be placed on railway district officers for crime in connection with goods, etc., 
within their districts. At present beyond asking for a police report railway officers did not 
appear to interest themselves in matters affecting the safety of goods, etc., at stations. The 
6} stem of taking goods at owner's risk had a great deal to do with f his attitude. The tem- 
porary deputation of Traffic officers to the Eailw.ay Police would give such officeis an insight 
into the (Ufficulties experienced by the Police and might improve matters. The appointment 
of Police officers to the Claims Branch would be useful and would promote a better spirit 
between the two services. 

Messrs. Mayherry, Glaehan and Baijnath Kaula doubted whether the suggestion 
contained in the question would be of any practical use. 

Inspector Sharif Maltammad Khan stated that it was necessary for the investigating 
staff to know the duties and rules of the railway. A few months’ training in the Audit, 
Traffic and Claims Branches was necessary. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Pailway Police, mentioned in his written 
reply to tho questionnaire that he did not think anything was to be gained by this 
arrangement, but questioned by the Oommittee admitted that Bailway Police officers would 
be very much better for a knowledge of traffic working and line clear system, etc., in accident 
cases. In missing goods oases they would also be able to know to what books to refer and 
■what checks were supplied by the railway which would help to localize theft. The officers, 
however, must he sent for six months’ study. Tho detective evperience of a Bailway Police 
Inspector would be of value to the Claims Department. In fact the police often helped the 
Kizatn’s Guaranteed State Kail way in their cases. 

I 

Kajputana, 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Kaihoay Police, AiA. not think that any more effective 
aystem of liaison was possible. . 


Sind. 

Mr. Barher, Superintendent, Paihoay Police, Karachi, did not think any more effective 
system of liaison was possible but considored tbat an able Traffic Inspector should be placed 
under the Superintendent of Eailway Police. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Muharah Alt Eyder AH thought that some more effective system 
was possible but made no suggestions. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, thought that it was most necessary tbat the 
subordinate officers of the Railwajr Claims Department should receive training” in police 
procedure and law, such as was provided in the training school for probationary Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Police and a further course in the prosecuting office of the Railway Police. Such files 
,of the Claims Department as he had seen disclosed extremely sketchy and loosely conducted 
.enquiries, the enquiry officers obviously having had no training in systematic methods of 
searching for evidence or making logical deductions from facts. Similarly he would like to 
see probationary Sub-Inspectors of Police receive training as guards, loading, unloading and 
tally clerks. It would also be to the advantage of the Claims Department to include a few 
officers (Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors) in its establishment. It was most necessary that 
subordinate officers of the Claims Department should be trained in police work, so that the 
knowledge might be useful to them in the investigation of cases. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim., Deputy Superintendent, stated that mutual transfers from 
among the upper subordinate ranks of the Railway Police 'to the Claims Branch might prove 
effective. Claims Inspectors would only prove useful when they had gone through the train- 
ing given to the police fn law and procedure. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that it was necessary that Railway Police officers 
goueially should be acquainted with railway work and a certain number of Inspectors and 
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Snb^Tnspectors shottld be placed pcrmancnlly in tlie .Claims Branch.^ Claims Inspectors 
should also be familiar with tho procedure of investigation hold by the Railway Police. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

ilfr. Tomhins, Inspector-General, w.ls not in Favour of any of tho suggestions. 

Khan Sahib Jlana Talia Muhamtnnil Khan, Superinlcndent of Police, Koliat, staled that the 
training of polica oilicors and subordinates in the work of the Tralfic De])artment by temporarily 
deputing them there would bo productive of much good. It would give them an insight into 
the methods of work and thereby help their investigation of “ internal " crime. Tho depu- 
tation of Traffic officers to the Railway Police and Police officers to the Claims Branch would 
not be of much use. 


Question 2^0. S9 . — TFliat are the principal difficulties encountered in raiheay 
police investigations ? IPhat have you to suggest for their removal ? In 
'particular, have yon reason to complain of {!) delay in reporting, (2) 
difficulties due to reference to other jurisdictions district police or 
railtcay police of another division or province) or, to railway authorities ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspect or-Ocncral of Police, mentioned that the principal difficulty was that 
■when a sub-inspeotor started to enquire into a case it w.as almost certain that in 9 out of ,10 
cases tho crime was tho work of district criminalc. The investigation of such crimes could bo 
more profitably conducted by tbe District than by tbe Railway Police subject to the qu.ali- 
lication that investigation of offences under tho RailuT.y Act and c.asc8 in which the accuswl 
■were arrested red-handed or within railway limits should bo enijuircd into by the Railway 
Police. In other enquiries they could also help the District .Police greatly owing to their 
knowlodgo of the jiorsonal relations between ,lhe v.arious members of the' railway staff and 
their connection witli other railway officials, lie would tinsist on laying more stress on the 
responsibility of tho District Police than on that of the Railway Police ns regards cases of 
theft or offences against property when the accused wore not nrrcstcil red-handed. 

Mr. Bcglie, Pepnty Inspector-General, mentioned that the principal difficulty was in 
the location of crime. 

Mr. Acoch, Superintendent of Police, stated that in Railway Police investigations there 
was a very much smaller percentage of snccesstul eases than in the District Police and in 
Tijilway goods thefts convictions were pr.actic.ally nil, the main difficulties being identific.ition 
of property and references to other jurisdictions. Another difliculty was duo to the fact that 
there were different rules in tho various provinces. More action under Section 110, Criminal 
Procedure Code, was w.auted. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Bailway Police, stated that tho main’ difficulties were locali- 
sation, identification and delay in reporting. There were also difficulties due to want of infor- 
mation about bad characters. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that there was considerable 
delay in reporting cases. A big percentage of the stolon propertv was generally nilidentifiablc 
and 90 % of tbe thefts were the work of tho -railwiiy staff. There was also great delay 
in getting replies from other jurisdictions. One officer carried 'the investigation on until he 
was able to prove that the case occurred in another jurisdioUou when it was transferred to 
that jurisdiction. Other jurisdictions at times refused'to tike over cases. They would not 
touch shortages from seal-intact wagons and vyhen ,tho papers wore forwarded no reply was 
received and the case had to be filed. 

Inspector Macleod mentioned that loc.alization was the greatest difficulty. Officers seldom 
went bcyqpd the boundaries of their divisions. ' < 

i¥r. Sharpe, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Agra, .stated that tho diCiouUics met with 
■were numerous and serious. Ho tabulated thorn under thuree heads : — 

1. Against the Bailway Administration — 

(o) Belated reports. [Inspector Farrant and Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pcarev 
Shanker agreed.) . ^ 

(5) Insufficient information. 

(c) Description and value of tho property stolen were not' known or stated. 

[Inspector Farrant and Sub-Inspector Pearey Shahker agreed.) 

[d) Unidentifiable nature of the properly stolen, the Railway not marking all con- 

signments. [Inspector Farrant and Sub-Inspector Peary Shanker agreed. 
The latter stated that each package or bag of a consignment should bear 
railway marks as well as the name of the starting or despatching station. 
At present only a few packages out of soveraJ in a consignment were 
j marked.) 
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(d) Delay in cheeking contents of wagons found with seals broken. 

( /) Faulty seal checking, and the omission of guards to make over Form T.-0837 
to the Kailway Police promptly and the giving of incorrect information in 
such reports. 

(j?) Failure to locate the occurrence. [iMpedor Farrant and Sub-Inspector Abdul 
Asiz agreed.) 

(/i) Reluctance on the part of the railway staff to give evidence more especiaUy 
when their fellow-employee's were implicated. [Inspector Farrant agreed.) 

[i) Difficulties over jurisdiction. 

The above omissions occurred daily, and though brought to notice repeatedly, were 
allowed to continue with indifference. They constituted a serious draw- 
back to the successful detection and prevention of crime on the Railway. 

2. Against the District PoZice.— Failure, due either to apathy or dishonest motives, to 

realize their responsibilities in the matter of railway thefts. Such cases, if 
located, were registered bj- the District Police without a number. This localiza- 
tion was a most difficult matter and in many cases, even if satisfactorily located, 
proof of this was disputed, with the result that little or no help was rendered in 
bringino- culprits to book. The rules called for revision as the Distnct Police 
were loS;h to give attention and did not invariably give the willing co-operation 
that was essential in this important class of crime. Both branches of the force 
should maintain a register for running goods train thefts, which should be open 
for inspection by either party and it should be frequently examined by inspect- 
ing officers., All crime located by the Railway Police should find entry in this 
resistor. (Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz added that the thieves Hved beyond the 
Railway Police jurisdiction.) 

3. Against the FatUoay Police of other divisions or provinces.— liere again, the 

rules were defective and registration was often seriously delayed. Some 
Railway Polite Administrations were a law unto themselves and rigidly 
reftjsed to accept cases reported to them or sent to them for acceptance after 
due investiaation had been made and the venue of the ocounrence reason- 

. ably proved to have occurred in that jurisdiction. The rules dow in para- 
graph 7 Appendix VI, Government Railway Police Manual, United Provinces, 
though ’reasonable enough, were not carried out in their entirety and he' 
would to ensure prompt registration and investigation, make absolute the 

rule that all reports should be registered and investigated at the police station 

where the report was made. Further investigation and the transfer of the case, 
if necessary, could be made at a later stage. Continuity of investigation was 
another stumbling block and for this reason he advocated that the Railway, 
Police should be welded into a universal All-India force as was the ease in toe 
Railway Mail Service. Finally, cases were often delayed owing to the railway 
authorities failing to reply to references made to them and this applied equally 
to the othei- sections and provinces where the Government Railway^Pohoe were 
themselves concerned. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi stated that there were many diffiedties which the 
Railway Police had to encounter in'the prevention Md detection of crime. The radway stefi 
weSh to give substantial assistance and the Distnct Police in whose jurisdiction the 
Taior portion of the stolen property was disposed of, were not always willing to co-operate 
wfto thV Railway Police. Severe punishments for those refusing to co-opemte would serve 
Railwav PoHOe sub-inspectors had not been provided with any conveyance 
Soivan^e although thjr often had to visit villages in the District PoliOe jurisdiction in con- 
neS with infestig.ition of cases, etc., which caused them edher to cui-tad their proceedmp 
or make false entries fn the diaries to the direct prejudice of the aims and objects, of the 

en^toy Sub-Inspector Pcarey ShanJeer agreed that a conveyance allowance should be given. 

Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pcarey Shanher stated that delays in reprting and the 
location of places of occurrence could he removed if the seals of wagons were checked at every 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz advocated that intelligent and literate men should be posted to 

the Railway Police, and the’local police should receive strict instructions to watoh their b.ad 

characters and to take action against them under the preventive sections. 

Bombay. , . . - , xi. 

lir". Robertson, - Inspector-G-enerail, thought^ that looa,hzafaon of thefts was toe main 
difficulty Referehebs'to other provinces was a minor difficulty though sometimes there was 
difficulty in getting a man ,out of a Native State especially in Guzerat. 

Mr Eolman, Deputy Inspector-General, -ms oi opinion that location of offences iras toe 
principal difficulty. There lyas also delay and overhasto in reporting. Difficulties due to 
. ?e"eipLes to otLr jurisdictions were not great., He ^ve a concrete ease of toe la^named 
difficulty referring to' a cash-ellest which was rifled on the hladras and Southern Mahratta Rail;, 
^y beWeen Poob’d and mdra's. The chest arrived intact at Madras but on being opened the 
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of the District Police was not effective, (e) Enquiries purely connected with the railway had 
to be extended far beyond the jurisdiction of the i/iana and could not be easily followed up. 
(d) J ourneys and halts on the railway were very tedious and expensive, (c) For enquiry into 
the interior cycles were required, hat it was difficult to maintain cycles without an allowance. 

Inspeeior D. N. Mukkarji enumerated the following' difficulties : (1) delay in reporting, 
(2) inability of the railway to furnish necessary information, (3) unreliability of guards, etc., as 
to seal-checking, (4) delay in securing the parties to things stolen, (5) inability of the Eailway 
Police to adopt preventive measures or to supervise bad characters outside their jurisdiction, 
(6) unnecessary interference of railway subordinates. 

Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Haihoay Police, mentioned that the principal difficulties felt by 
the Railway Police in their investigations were: — (1) cases against the railway staff were 
rarely promptly reported to the police; (2) loss or theft of consignments of unidentifiable 
property were often reported long" after the occurrence rendering the chances of detection 
small; (3) delay in transmission of railway messages to the police. These were held up as 
the railway staff did not want the police to get to know until too late. He also mentioned 
the difficulty of following up registered letter thefts for which there was no staff available ; 
(4) difficulty in getting hold of witnesses or secnring their attendance. Going long distances 
to examine them. Their apathy in many cases and unwillingness either to stay at the places 
where the thefts occurred to explmn the details to the .Police, or to come back again or to take 
any interest in the result of their eases. 

Although in law Eailway Police Sub-Inspecters had the full powers of an officer in charge 
when in any village yet in practice their power and influence was negligible unless they were 
accompanied by local police officers, and they could get little information or assistance, when 
alone, from village headmen, chowkidars or private gentlemen. 

Inspector Sped PLaslmatullali agreed with Mr. Giles’ remarks. 

Inspector U. G. JDeh mentioned the following difficulties : — (1) disappearance of the parties 
ftom the spot ; (2) localization ; (3) prompt help from the local police was not obtainable. 

He thought this last point could be remedied if the same police officer made enquiries 
from start, to finish of a case. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

ilfr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated that the principal difficulties 
encoimtered in Railway Police investigations were ; — (*) The absence of a guidance from a 
seal-deficient wagon. This meant that the police did not know the nature of the property 
stolen for weeks and even months after the case had been reported which might he obviated 
by fitting a small box outside each wagon to hold the guidance. The box could be opened 
and locked by an ordinary railway key. !«) Want of description of the property stolen or 
missing, which could be obviated if a note giving these details was made in the guidance, 
(w) Delay in checking contents of wagons found seal-deficient, which could be overcome if 
the orders published in the East Indian Railway Gazette, dated the 3th September 1920 were 
carried out. [iv) Delay in effecting open delivery : — At present open delivery could not be 
given except under orders of the'Divisional Traffic Manager, which caused unnecessary delay. 
It would save considerable time if station masters were empowered to grant open deliveries 
in the presence of the Eailway Police sub-inspector, {v) Delay in the receipt of the guard’s 
report in form T-837. It would facilitate work greatly if Guards were asked to hand over lo 
the Government Railway Police immediately on arrival a copy of their train report. 

There were also great difficulties due to references to railway authorities, which often 
caused very great delay and rendered detection difficult. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpnr, stated that the majority of thefts 
were' committed by railway menials and their immediate snperiors protected them. He 
had reason to complain of delays in reporting and difficulties due to references to other juris- 
dictions. Frequently, investigations had to be closed before a reply was received from one 
or all of the three causes. It was very difficult to suggest a remedy. The reason was that 
the railways looked upon everything from one standpoint only, namely, that of commercial 
morality. Wlien the police took up a case and wanted information, it went through a series 
of officers. They wanted to be quite sure that the reply they were going to give would not 
prejudice them in the sight of the claimant if a civil suit was filed. That was one of the 
chief causes of the delay. There was an accident case a few months ago in whiob a motor- 
car was knooked over by an engine, and certain information Was ■wanted by the Railway 
Police from the Agent’s office, which was refused point blank on the ground that the case 
was likely to result in a big claim by the owner of the motor-car, aud until the suit was 
disposed of they could not give any information. 

Rahil P. B. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, stated that police officers could not freely 
examine the railway staff, nor could they obtain information whenever required. In fact the 
poUoe had to wait for the convenience of the railway servants who gave a number of excuses to 
put off matters. He knew some time ago there was a loco, order that the.poh'ce could not examine 
the loco, staff direct but only in the presence of some loco, officer. ' As regards (1), there were 
60 H. D. ■ ■ P 
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great tlelars in I'cporlirtg case?; for instance, liis indf>x of rrimo £0 ca'-'ii in (ho first 

quarter of 19£0 reported at Dinniwre, BlianUad, Madliupur and .Tliajha after a delay of one 
month and over and 24> cases in tho last quarter of 1919. Tlio property htolcu in ihrti: 0*^03 
being mnudcrttifiablo grain, etc., nil chances of detection lind disappearwl hefoto they were 
afllnnlly reported to tho police. As regards (2), thcro \vcrc oonfidcratdc delij^ in receiving 
replies from tho railw.ny otTicials p.irtienlnrly in commnnuaiing to the police the IKt of stolen 
properly or in sending I'iiein tho guards’ reports and aUfoment-. Delay in suhanttiug f finid* 
reports of cases mads Muglslratw .and Coinmi'^sioncrs pass nnfavonrahle r’lnarhs at their 
inspections and tho police had Ihcreforo bsued genera! orders to station otlierrs fonit mif ‘final’ 
within a week without waiting for references. In some (pscs delays nere ecrtsinly tin.avf)id.ahle 
but if tlio railwaj- authorities improsBcd upon their huhonlinatts that the nolice v.crc nlwi ]url 
and parcel of the railway and sovercly punishcrl infringenicnt.of onlcis, there might he toran 
iinprovemeut. 

Jnsp'dor Itxder Sen 5ae^iir stated that (ho principal dificnltii’a were ; — ( 0 ^ Dchiy in re* 
porting c.asos by tli« raiJwny authorities, which often r.jiigcil from a fortnight fn n year. The 
chief remedy would he that the rail any fulministrntion Khmdd employ n hitnr invwtignting 
agency than at present, i.e., -tho Traflio Insjicctore rhonhl hn more erp'^litVins, I’rompt 
ohccking of wngous with dofcctlvo seals whera the defect was noticed w.as r> qnirid insfc.ad of 
rcKoaling tho wagon and allowing it to reach its destination. A change in the rules was 
required, (i) Ahsenco of power to search honses in the jnrisuiclton of the local police 
though very olcso to tho railway, but. outside tho Uailw.ay I’olice jurisdiction. Tlic searah 
had to be postpomxl till tho ofllocr in charge of the District I’olicc came. In 95% of ca.sca 
tho loc.al police 6 uh-ine]iector could not, or did not come, and sent only a tonstahle ora 
chowkidar ns his rcprcscnlafive. The otTiecr in chnrgi' of a railway police station shoald he 
given the powers of search in all district iwlice station limits thronuh which liie section of tho 
railway ran, (c) Dojiartmcntil circulars prehihiltug llailway I’oliee otliecrb from k-av-ing 
their jurUdiction without the permission of their Snjwrinlcndent. It.iilway I’tdicc ofiicerB 
whoso movcmenl.s cnusi'd St) little expniso to the State owing to flic ]wsa proviledfor them 
should have the fulloal freedom to track erimiimls or continne cmpiines in other jnris.iictions. 
(d) Tho general njiathy and indiffcrenco of the tnilwny st.aff towards the niilway ixjhVo 
for wliioh there was hardly any remedy, (c) The nhsonce of miy quick means provided at a 
police strtion by AThich the inve.-.tig.itinir othcer could reach the sj^t without a) ailing fora 
train. At important stations, if not at all jkvUcc stations, tho tailAvay shoAAld provide a trolley 
for tho nsQ of the sub-inspector who could then reneU the spot much quicker, Tho provision 
of a trolley and trolley-men for tho suh-insi)Oclor AA-ould ciiahle him to (tay surprise visits to 
different stations and see things for himself. (/) The nhsonce of nny offcctive s.ai checking 
arrangement by tiic laihvay or tho IlaihA-ny Police at provincial lx>rdcts and other suitable 
centre.s made localization of, crime difficult and consequently hamiKTod invc.stipntion. {p} Tho 
lack of any S}'slcm of giving sjiccial training to railAvny j>oliec olllccrB in the dilTirenl branches 
of tho railway. Such a training was csvcntlal for cdicicnt invcK'igaliou. He had found that 
as soon as an intricate ease Avas reported the s-uh-in.speclor first learnt what the ay«(cm of 
Avorking w.ts .and then tried to investigate, expecting to find the defects of the BV.sfcm or to 
spot the loophole after a mdimcnlary and unsatisfactory training by probably an intercstod 
lailAv.ny serv.ant. (/i) The jire.scnt rules goA-erning the re'gl.stmlion of mi«.''iiig good.s cases in 
the Diiited ProA’inces. Bihar .and Bengal Averc salisfaclory, cicepl in the case of tho nniend- 
ment suggc.stcd by him in question. There Avas some correspondence regareling question* of 
jurisdiction Avhieh was inevitable. 

Inspector Tauzdar Karain Kuar slated llmt: — (u) Cases were not reported in lime, 
(i) ComplaimAiils and witnesses belonged to distant idaces nnd did not like to break their 
journeys and thus he dctaincil. (c) There wore difficulties and delays in obtaining particulars 
from the Claims olfiees nnd other provinces. (</) linqm'ries had to be made nl varioiw distant 
places, and the Kaihvay Police could not po.ssihly go in all the case.s on aeconul of insufficient 
staff. 


Central Provinces. 

Ilr, DcigJJon, Tmpcctor-Gcneral of Police, stated that the ra.ain difliculties wore (1) loca- 
ting crime, (2) lack of co-operation on the part of the niilAvay at.aff, (3) indifficrent attitude of 
compiaiuants and imidcutifiahh! nature of tho prot)Orty, (d) delay in re-ixirting or delay in tho 
discovery of a theft. In ciuscs Avhero professionals were concerned, (.')) tho ea.se AAitli AA-hich 
tlicy could remove themselves to a distant place xA’as also a great difficulty. Improvements 
could be effected by [a) a proper system of scaling and improved soal-ehoeking, (4) enforcing 
responsibility on tho 'Iraflic staff. Other defects were incurahlc. He thought llial the 
responsibility o£_ the Traffic staff could bo enforced under the Railway Act in connection with 
certain offences, i.e,, negligeuee on the part of tho station masters in earring out railway 
rules. Theio ought to ho a police officer on the Railw.ny Board nnd the Railuay Bonril 
shoAild ho inves'ted Avith authority to look into the working of the railAA'ay from that point 
of view. Spealnng as a friend and symjiathiser of tho public ho thought that Governmont 
should act ‘on their 'behalf and it necessary legislate and enforce supervision Avhich oould best ho 
done by the Railway Board. 'The existing stale of affairs should not bo nlloircd to ccmlinne. 
All that the railwiy cared for was its money. 
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2lr. Swsi, AMilional Superintendent ofJ2olice, Suugor, stated that the chief difRcnlties 
encountered in Railway Police investigations were (1) the locating of the scene of an 
offence, (2) the defective systems on railways with regard to the handling of goods, 
(3) delays in reporting, (4) the practical immunity of railway subordinates and menials 
from responsibility, (5) tho delay in getting witnesses for examination. He cited instances 
of railway officers rf the rank of station masters and traffic inspectors requesting the police 
to release their men such as porters for the simple reason that they feared a strike. {0) In 
many cases deliberate obstrnotions placed in the way of Police investigation by railway 
subordinates in authority at the station, (7) delays caused in getting definite iifformation 
from other inrisdiotions and from Vail way officials. 

jlfr. Mayherry, Deputy Superintendent of Toliee, referred to the difficulty in locating thefts 
and late reporting due to the fact that consignments passing through were weighed at 
transhipment stations and it could not be decided at once whether theft had taken place or 
not. 'i’his could only he decided at the destination station when the consignee took delivery. 
If he felt suspicions and asked for open delivery and then put in a claim to the Goods Superin- 
tendent it was only then that the occurrence of a theft was fixed. Open delivery was made 
in the presence of the police and the station master was authorized to do so rvithout reference 
to the higher railw.sy authorities. Matters would be greatly improved if, whenever there was 
any suspicion as to rhe occurrence of a theft, the matter were reported to the police at once. 
There should bo a rigorous enforcement of seal-checking and prompt report to the police 
of any fn«pioious features about a consignment which should be detained at reporting stations. 
A copy of the invoice might suitably accompany consignments. 

Inspector Glaclcan stated that the location of crime and the want of co-operation on the 
part of railw.ay subordinates were tho chief difficulties experienced and suggested that in the 
case of a theft committed in the yard the staff on duty during the night should be debited 
half the cost of the property stolen in proportion to their pay. If this saggestion were intro- 
duced for a period of six months tlcre would be a reduction in yaid fhefts. Thefts in goods 
sheds were generally committed by, nr with the knowledge of, the chowkidars and thefts 
from wagons W“re generally committed with the knowledge of the Shunting Master. 

Inspector S/iiirtf Jluiammad stated that the difScalties Tvere (1) the location of 
crime, (2) the lack of co-operation on thepart of the railway, (S) the indifferent attitude of 
complainants towards the police, (4) the sending of grain bags in open and uncovered wagons 
without any proper railway or private marks. He suggested : — (o) Special seal-cheeking 
arrangements should be introduced. A special register should be maintained at railway stations, 
where there were police outposts and station Lonses. The guard in charge of the goods train, 
the number taker on duty and the police should check the seals of all wagons and pass remarks 
accordingly, (b) Clreolrins of the seals of goods wagons in the presence of the joint police of 
the provinces at the boundaries of theprovindal jurisdiction was most essential, (e) Some res- 
ponsibility should be given to the railway staff beyond the present system of issuing only 
a wire. Personal interest and werbal report by the station master was necessary where 
there were station houses. At present when there was a shortage for instance at I^agpur 
the railway station wired down the line and at the same time sent the police n copy of the 
wire. This was done from the'telegraph office. They shoiild in addition make a "verbal 
report. At present the Railway Police Tiad mo control over crime on the railways. It was 
left to the railway authorities to inform the pdlice verbally. Reports were very necessary 
where there was a police station and a station "master. When there was any negligence 
on the part of the railway staff in reporting, the "matter should be brought to the notice of 
the District 'Traffic Superintendent, (d) Grain bags shoald not be loaded in open or 
uncovered wagons, (e) Every package should have railway as well as owner's marks. 
{f) The Claims Depaitment should always inform the Superintendent, Railway Police, 
whenever any important claim in which there was reason to suspect a crime was lodged 
against tho railw.ay. (y) Property received as unclaimed at stations or deposited in the Lost 
Property Office shbuld be published in the 'Weekly 'Notices, which might enable the police to 
trace some of the property. (7i) There was always delay in reporting mostly due to want of 
checking facilities and in some instance to the railways holding their own departmental 
enquiries before lodging information with the police. 

Sub-Inspector Matliar Naqi stated that the want of co-operation by the railway staff was 
the principal difficulty. Delay generally (occurred in reporting cases. 

Sub-Inspector Daijnath Katda mentioned that (1) the place of crime could not be definitely 
Jocated in many cases, ,(2)'delay occurred in reporting. He suggested the appointment of 
special seal- checkers at the boundary of every station house and all guard changing stations as 
a remedy for No. (1). As regards (2) railway authorities should be required to report as early 
ns possible. 

.Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputp Inspector-General, Daihoay Poltce, stated that the difficulties 
encountered in Railway Police investigiitions were want of co-operation by tbe railway staff 
in not giving information at once. When a case was detected railway servants instead of 
helping the Railw.ay Police towards the ends of justice often attempted to hamper the investi- 
gation with a view to assisting the accused. No difficulty was experienced as regards the 
District Police. 


r 2 
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Eajputana. 

Mr. Ashdotcn, Inspector-General, Jlailtoay Foltce, Ftntcd that the chief difilcnlty in 
investigation ivas that “ tlie complainant is a traveller in haste to get to his destination. 'Tlie 
ivitnesses are reluctant travellers also in a hurry to get nivay and the accused has, ns a rule, 
melted into the 300 millions of India's population." He had not found tliat many enquiries 
had to he made from other jurisdictions in theft cases. Recently tivo cases had occurred in 
which the Rajputana Railway Police had liadto work right im to tho_ Punjab, but generally their 
inquiries wore not carried into other jurisdictions ns most of the crime nas local. If Inspectors 
had shorter divisions (at present the average was 370 miles) they might get to know the road- 
side population better and wonld liave time to see that their subordinates got that knowledge 
also. As it was the bulk of the llailway Rolico knew next to nothing about the nearest villages 
because they had not the time. Corruption of the railw.iy subordinates had Irecn .admitted in 
railway conferences and it ivas natural that the police were not welcome ns they found out all 
about the pickings of station masters and cither demanded a share or exposed them, both of 
which incidents were annoying to the station masters. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Baihoay PoUce, Karachi, stated that the principal difliculty 
was that practically no one outside the police ■was interested in the prevention or detection of 
crime. The one and only biisinc.ss of the railway was the running of trains and the carriage 
of goods and passengers. The staff had only to threaten to strike when the police l)CCamo 
active to stifle further action. He suggested the placing of responsibility on the raihvay 
departments. He had reason to complain of delay in reporting, but not of rh’fiieultics due to 
reference to other jurisdictions. 

Tnspeefor Khan Sahih Muharah AH Ilyder All slated that the public had no connecllomrith 
the Railway Police so did not assist in investigations ; where there ■\vns co-opcnition Itclrvccn 
the Railway and District Police tlie remindars rendered assistance, hut where there -was no such 
co-operation no help was received. The Traffic and Engineering staff did not help the police. He 
had experienced difficulties in connection -with delay in reporting but had bad no such expcricnco 
in connection with reference to other jurisdicions as the jurisdictions were clear. He thought 
it advisable that local zemindars should bo rewarded if they rendered nssistanc'o to the Railway 
Police. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspeetor-General, referred to Punjab Police Rule and (with 
reference to clause (2) of the (piestion, i.e., defects due to reference to other jnrisdictions) stated 
that the principal difficulty, in Railw.ay Police investigations rras that in the Punjab the 
jurisdiction of the Railway Police was restricted to railway boiimiaries. It was true that under 
Section 58 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a Railvray Police officer could pursue an offender into 
other jurisdiotions, but such cases wore of relativily infrequent occurrence, and even when a 
railway station house officer received reliable information that properly stolen in a case which 
he was investigating was concealed in a house outside his jurisdiction, he had no jiower to search 
that house himself, but had to waste valuable time in calling upon the district station house 
officer concerned to cause a search to be made under the provisions of Section ICG of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Ho considered therefore that so far ns railway cases were concerned 
Railway Police officers should be given the powers of a station house officer throughout the civil 
district or districts in which his jurisdiction lay. There was no risk, if Railway Police officers 
were given those powers, of the investigation falling between two stools ; there might be some 
friction between the two officers but that would not endanger- the investigation. Officers 
would not 'continually throw cases at one another. They would be anxious to fill their returns 
■with these oases. If they sent better returns, they would get credit. The Railway Police 
oflloor would then have considerably more prestige and would he able to call upon zaildars and 
■village officials to give him the assistance .they already rendered to district station house officers. 
Such wide powers were of'eourso liable to be abused, but it liad to bo remembered that district 
station house officers would certainly take the most critical interest in the working of the 
railway station house officer within their respective jurisdictions. Referring to clause (1), 
delay in reporting, helstated that there was delay in those cases which had first been handled 
by the Claims Department. In some cases delays were unavoidable but in others the presence 
in the Claims Department of officers who could recognize promptly instances of rcasonablo 
suspicion that a cognizable offence had been committed would obviate such difficulties. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, staicid that the District Police looked 
upon Railway Police work as an extra burden and only in rare cases did the upper subordinates 
join tbe Railway Police in their investigations which was probably duo to insufficient staff. 
Difficulties also arose in getting suspected railway employees immediately relieved by their 
officers for the purpose of the investigation. Lambardars, etc., had no direct official connection 
with the Railway Police and therefore naturally did not care to help the force. The Railway 
Police should be consulted in the appointment of lamlardars, zaildars, and su/aid poshes. In 
investigations outside railway jurisdiction in British Tenitory the restrictions laid down in 
the Criminal Procedure Code should be abolished. Furthermore, the registration of railway 
cases in the district police station registers was neoessar}'. With reference to query (1) of tho 
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question, he stated that delays occurred in reporting due to wagons not being promptly 
checked, and that with legard to query (2), the provisions laid down in paragraph 356 of the 
'Traffic Manual were not observed by the railway staff concerned. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that “ the outstanding difficulty is the aloofness of 
the District Police (escept in eases [when they are specially called upon to assist) from the 
Hallway Police." Another difficulty was that the Eailway Police did not receive any assistance 
from eaildars, lanihardars, etc. When appointing zaildars, Deputy Commissioners should 
a>-eertain whether the candidates had rendered any assistance to the Eailway Police and when 
writing up their books, they should enquire whether the men had rendered any special 
assistance. They should also direct the Eailway Police to note down in their books cases in 
which they had rendered assistance. When Deputy Commissioners were on tour they should 
hold meetings and summon Eailway Sub-Inspectors and enquire from tliem about the 
assistance they had received from the local authorities and should take ^action on complaints 
made. If it were found that the local people had given special assistance, they should be 
rewarded. The principle which underlay the inclusion of railway cases in the annual state- ^ 
inents of the District Police should also govern the registration of such cases in the thanas 
concerned. A copy of the daily case diaries should be submitted to the District Superintendent 
of Police through the station house officer instead of sending them direct. All legal restric- 
tions resarding investigations in the district by the Eailway P( lice should be abolished. 
■With reference to query (1), ho stated that delays did occur and instanced the case of a wagon 
with a broken seal in which the railway staff sent the results of their enquiries to the Police 
after much delay. Claims cases also were reported after much delay. With reference to 
qnery (2) he stated that the railway staff was notvery parlieul.irin acting np to paragraph 810 
of the North IVcstem Eailway Traffic Manual ; therefore defects arose in referring to other 
jurisdictions. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib HanaTalia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
principal difficulties encountered in Railway Police investigations were as follows : — (a) Diffi- 
culty in localizing thefts from se.al-brokeD wagons and running trains. (6) The Eailway Police 
had no hold on village officials or members of the public and in the present conditions in 
India people had nonsense of responsibility in coming forward to help the Administration in 
suppressing crime, (c) The public generalty had no interest in Railway Police work ; the 
complainant got his claim settled and at times received more than he bad really lost, and 
did not care for the succc's or failure of the police case. In many cases the Railway Police 
had to run after the complainant for weeks to secure details of the property missing or stolen. 
(d) Much of tile property wliich became the subject of thefts was unidentifiable and when 
recovered without the packing material which clever offenders always made haste to destroy 
was not c.asily proved to be the stolen property. The complainants themselves refrained from 
identitying their property when recovered as it generally had suffered and deteriorated and 
disclaimed ownership so that they might obtain tbeir claim in full and not part claim and part 
damaged property, (c) The question of jurisdiction often delayed actual investigation. Police 
subordinates were inclined to try to shift cases to other jurisdictions. Such was often the case 
when thefts were reported from running trains. (/) Shortage of investigating staff who 
frequently bad to cover considerable distances in the course of their enquiries. The following 
remedies were suggested : — (1) Extensive and careful seal-checking not only at boundaries 
of Provinces and Railway Police jurisdictions, but practically at all important stations or if 
important stations were far apart at a distance of every 20 or 80 miles. The Traffic nmning 
staff should co-operate whole-heartedly in this work and should not create difficulties by 
hniTying trains. (2) Recommendations by the Eailway Police for rewords for good work and 
for punishments for had work of village officials should be given due weight as was done on 
reports of Revenue offici.aLs or District Police. Selected zaildars or lamlardars who constantly 
helped the Railway Police," in any particular locality where crime bad been successfully dealt 
with should on the recommendation of the Superintendent of railway police be given an 
authority by the District Traffic Superintendent on production of which he might be issued 
with a ticket at half fare for journeys within the jurisdiction of the raihvay police station 
in which or close to which he resided. This concession would bo much appreciated and would 
not cause much loss to the railway, as in each police station juri'dietion there would not he 
more than half a dozen such concessions and the concession would stimulate travelling by a 
higher class of carriage to a great extent. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector-General, endorsed this 
suggestion. (8) Porsons demanding a claim from railways for consignments stolen or lost 
should not get their claims settled until the police report had been received. Gazetted officers 
of the Eailway Police should however personally see that such investigations and final reports 
were not unnecessarily delayed. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector General, agreed with this sugges- 
tion. (4) There was no remedy for this defect. (5) The police sliould register a case 
immediately without hying to settle the question of jurisdiction. Gazetted officers and Circle 
Inspectors should see that along with the settlement of the question of jurisdiction proper 
investigation was also made in the.case. (G) The creation of a Criminal Investigation Agency, 
the officers of which would not have to do purely routine work. A staff of one Inspector, two 
Sub-Inspectors, four bead constableslandeightfootcunstahles (the lower subordinates to include 
^wo trackers for employment in Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts) was required for 
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tLis agency. They wonld undertake important investigations under the orders of llio 
Superintendent. Mr. Tomktus, Inspccior General, endorsed this suggestion. 


Question No. 30.— TFliat are the rules regarding the investigation of cases 
occurring within railway limits and providing for the co-operation of the 
District Police in the investigation of such cases ? Are these rules satis- 
factory ? 


United Provinces. 

The nnitcil Provinces Police Mnnnel, Knlc 4, PAraenipli T, rtstes '* TVlien llic nllcnrlanco Bnil co.operation of Ihc 
District Police is consiilmd nccC'-=»ry liy n RnU«»y Police oRiecr or vice tr r»o, the officer to ssliotn tho rtsjaisltioa is 
mmle will proceed in person or, it oilicrwiso engaged, ilcpntc tho highest officer oTnihlilc to render the necessary 
assistance. All rants of the District Police (including cliowkidars) and of the Dailsray Police shall render nintnal 
assistance to each other in the cveentien of their duty. 

Paragraph VI. All thefts from rnnnlng goods trains shall he primarily registered at the railway police station 
■within the jnrj*dicllon of which the theft is oiscovcretl. If the theft is localised, a copy of the information shonld he 
sent immediately to llin district Jiolico station liaving jnrisdiction over the scene of the occnrrcaco. On recti pt of the 
information tho offieor in charge of tho district 'police siatiou shall register the oltence niid at once endearonr to 
•discover what bad ch iracters were absent from their villages on the night of tho theft ; if tbvre »ro safficirnl gronnds 
for such action, ho should search tho hooscs of suspected railway thieves for tho stolen projicrty of avhich he will 
Tcccive a fall dCECription. 

Paragraph VII. Railway Police officorn ooght generally to ait for the co.oiieration of the District Polite in tho 
following cases ; — 

(1) When a sorlons theft has occurred from n wagon or shed. 

(2) TVhen a series of thefts of property entrnsted to the railway officials as carriers ecenra from gosxls wagons 

or sheds, or of rsilway materials, carriage filings, etc., from station yards and sidings • • » » • 

Mr. Sharpr, Snperinfcrxh'nt, Pailway Police, Ayra, considered tlic rules satisfaetory, but 
invited a roforenco to his remarks under question No. 29 (2). 

Prosecuting Inspector Khnirat Nabi considered that tho niles vrcrc Eatisfactory, but 
suggested that tho failure to comply %vitb them should bo dealt vrith scvorcly, as pointed out 
by him. in his reply to question No. 29. 

Sub-Inspector Pcarey Shunher considered the rules satisfaotorj-. 

Siib-Inspeclor Abdul Act: stated that all cases of theft from running trains and 
pnssongers and goods within railway limits were taken up by the E.ailw.ay Police. Other 
offences under the Indian Penal Code committed beyond the Btotion limits wore taken up by 
the local police, except in the case of the Police of Native States. Casc-s of running goods 
train thefts wore also reported to tho local Police, where tho case (without a number) was 
registered and enquired into, but not with any energy. This arrangement was not satisfactory. 
In fact, often no attention was given and no pains were taken by the local Police to trace the 
perpetrators of Railway Police cases, as they had iheinsolvos enough ’work to do, and owing to 
this fact local thieves remained at large. 


Bombay. 

•Rule i778, pige 372, Bombay District Police blanual inoludes all tho rules Laid down 
in the United 'Provinces Police Manual with the exception of double rogistratioii of running 
goods train thefts. 

Mr. Pobertson, Inspector-General, stated that the rules were not altogether satisfactory 
and were under revision. 

Mr. Eolman, Deputy Inspector-General, did not consider tlio rules altogether satislaotory. 
He tbov^ht that they might be made more drastic and was of opinion that tbe Railway Police 
had enough to do without their attention being distracted by ordinarj crimes committed by 
residents of the surrounding villages and towns which the District Police were in a better 
position to dispose of. " Once the Railw.ay .Police move outside tho fencing they are strangers 
in a strange land and have not tho same standing or authority as the District Police.” There 
should be a double system of registration. Examples ; — ‘ 

(h) A wagon from “A ” airrivcs at “ G ^’'with a seal ‘brokcTi and two packages missing. 
The guard 'reports that while the train was held np outside " B ” thieves opened 
tho wagons and took away the paclcagos. Tho 'theft should be registered by tho 
District and Railway Police. The theft miwht have been committed by tbe 
guard himself'* or by the residents of a village 10 miles off in district limits. 
The case would eventually remain on the register of the police who traced the 
offence. If untraced, it should remain on both. 

(2) A wagon leaves " A ” and arrives at " B ” with doors open and four paclcages 
missing. " A ” is the starting or checking station, “ B ” is the next stopping- 
station. Between “ A ” and “ B ” there is a gradient. The case may ha'rc 
been one of intentional short loading or the train may have been boarded by 
villagers on the gradient. Same procedure as in (1). 
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(3) A wag'on leaves “ A seals intacb and arrives at “ F ” five stations away without 

stopping. The door is found open and four packages found short. The scene of 
oCence cannot be located over a long diatance. The Itailway Police only soould 
, register the case. 

(4) The Railway Police constable on duty in the yard at night ‘Comes across three . 

thieves who escape taking two bundles with them. Both Railway and District 
Police should register the case as the thieves came from district limits. If un- 
detected the case should remain on both registers, 

(5) A gateman’s house within the distant signals ia burgled by thieves. Although the 

house is within the distant signals the Railway Police are handicapped by want 
of local knowledge and authority and cannot be expected to follow up the case 
with success. The case should be accepted by the District Police. 

The reponsibility of the District Police, in hia opinion, was very - real, The Railway 
Police and the District Police weie one fraternity and their object should be to confound 
the common enemy. This burden should bo so shared as to give the best chance of auccess. 
The existinir rules threw practically the whole initial burden on the Railway Police. The 
District Police should take a greater share of the responsibility. The rule ordering the Railway 
Police to send their constables to the District Police to learn the bad charactera and vice versa 
had died a natural death. It was essential that there should be more co-operation, 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Itailwap Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Batlway, staled that immediate information was given to the District Police in case of necessity 
and assistance was received. The procedure was satisfactory. 

Mr. Austin, Bepnity Saperintendent, stated that rules regarding co-operation existed but 
were not satisfactory. 

Si!b~Inspeetor Rcgc did not consider the rules satisfaetoiy and suggested that in th® 
case of ninuing train thefts both tho District Police and the Railway Police should register th® 
offence. 

Madras. 

Enlo fi5G of tho JJadres Polico Etecnt)VO Ordfis, Vojqmo I, loy* down !— 

(1) Thera ehould be tbe closest co-opcratlon botvrcca Ibo District nnd Hoilway Polico. 

(2) Tho Koilwny Police shoald bo in a position to afford tho greatest asslstanco to tho District Polico in arresting 

offenders srho aro trying to oscapo, and in noting the moromonts of criminsis. 

(3) In matters of placing obstractlons on tho lino, tearing up rolls, throwing stones at trains and snpb lito, tho 

liolp of llio District Police should bo promptly sought. 

(d) In the csciit of crime being committed in tho limits qf tlio District Police, bat iq tho olosa noighhonrhood of 
tho Rallis-ny, tho Railway Police shall take aqy legal action jionding tho arris al of tho District Police. 

(6) Whenever a Circle Inspector of the District Policp finds Mrasolf in tho same place os the Snporintendont of 
Gnsormnont Railway Polico, ho should visit that officer, and similarly, Inspectors of tho Railway Police 
shonlrt frviiuontlj visit superior officers of the District Polico. 

The witnesses ware of opinion that the rules were satisfactory. 

Bengal. 

Police Regulations, Bengal, Volume VI, Rules 102 and 103 include all the rules laid down 
in the United Provincet, Manual with tho exception of that relating to the double registration 
of running goods train thefes. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police, thought that the presfent rules were statisfaotory, 
but Ibat it wouJd be an advantage to have some fundamental rules in a Police Slauaal for 
the whole of India. 

Mr. larmer, Bislrict Superintendent of Police, 24-Peryannas, thought that it was not in 
the nature of sub-iuspeclors, assistant sub-inspectors or constables to co-operate except under 
compulsion and no rules that could be devised Would overcome this disinclination to take an 
."terest in the crime for the control of which another officer was responsible. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Jiailway Police, Rowrali, thought that the rules were 
satk'wctoty in themselves, but required more time than the local officer could spare. 

Inspector 1). A'. Mukharji agreed. 

The other witnesses considered tho rules satisfactory. 

As^am, 

Assam Police Manual, Part V, Rules 205 to 207 include all the rules laid down in the 
United Prcvinces Police lilauual with tbe exception of that relating to double registration in 
the case of running goods train thefts. 

The witnesses, including the Assam Government, were of opinion that the rules were 
satisfactory. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Bihar and Orissa Police Manual Rules and 499 include all the rules laid down in the 
United Piovinccs Police Jfanual with the exceptioa of that relating to tho double registrasloc 
of lUnuing goods train thefts. 
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The Mhar and Orls>a Government was of opinion that the rules were satisfactoiy, 

Mr. Macrae^ Deputy Inspector-General, Crimin.nl Investigation Department, thought that 
the rules were satisfactory. The Bihar Manual was drawn up from the Bengal Manual origin- 
ally. There was some trouble about jurisdiction during the recent strike at Howrah. The’ 
Traffic Department were not able to get the assistanecof the Police at Shalimar, and a reference 
had to be made to the Inspector-Gonoralj Bihar and Orissa, There was some doubt as to who 
was to reinforce the Eailway Police in such circumstance. The Eailway Police had no 
reserve. They had to go to the District Police. In the recent case the misunderstanding was 
immediately removed by the District Magistrate at Howrah who held that Bengal should rein- 
force the Bail way Police who were at Shalimar. The matter was under disonssion between the 
Inspector-General, Bengal, and the Inspector-General, Bibar and Orissa. 

Messrs, Esechiel and Cooh, Balm P. D. Mtsra, Deputy Superintendent, Inspectors Inder 
Sen Sachar and Fauzdar B'arain Knar were of opinion that the rules were satisraotoiy. 

Central Provinces. 

Central Provinces Police Manual Appendix A contains the rules laid down in the* United 
Provinces Police Manual with the exception of that relating to the double registration of 
running goods train thefts. 

Mr. Deigkton, Inspector-General of Poffeo.statcd that co-operation was insisted on and in 
practice worked satisfactorily. The Bailway Sub-Inspector and the District Sub-Inspector 
having been trained at the same training school, there was a great deal of espirit de corps which 
resulted in very satisfactory relations. 

Messrs. Hurst and Mayberry agreed that the rules were satisfactory but the latter added 
“ if enforced.” 

Inspector Glackan considered that the rules were satisfactory. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The rules provide for the deputation of constables from district p*olico shations on the line of 
rail — one in uniform and one in plain clothes — to railway stations within the area of their 
jurisdiction to watch for the arrival and departure by the railway of known criminals or 
suspicious characters. Also if tho assistance of the District Police is considered necessary, a 
copy of the information will bo sent to the district police station with a request for such 
assistance. On receipt of the request, the officer in charge of tho station will at once proceed to 
give tho required assistance. '1 ho receipt of tho information and a note of the st<>ps 
taken to assist the Eailway Police will be entered in tho general diary of the district police 
station. All ranks of the District PoUce and of the Eailway Poh’ce are expected to render 
mutual assistance to each other in the execution of their duty. 

There were no comidaints. ' 


Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General of Bailway Police, stated that the Bajputana Eailway 
Police 'followed the rules in force in (he United Provinces which were satisfactory. As the 
Bajputana Baihray Police jurisdiction was, with the exception of tho Ajmer-Merwara district, 
entirely within Native States, the Eailway Police registered all cases occurring within ceded 
territory. 


Sind. 

Judicial Department Resolution No. 1100, dated 24th February, 1910, contains all th( 
rules laid down in the United Provinces Police Manual with tho exception of that relating to 
the double registration of running goods train thefts. 

Mr. Barher, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, did not consider that the rules 
were satisfactoiy. See his reply to question 16. 

Punjab. 

Punjab Police Eules, Appendix 2’9 (3) lay down — 

(i) The District Police shall, as far as possible, depnto one or more constables in plain clothes to railway stations 
within the area of their jnrisdirtions to watch for tho arrival or departnro hy the railway of known 
criminals or suspicions characters. Such constables shall report themselves to tho railway police officer 
travelling in passcncer trains, aho will enter their names and any information they may eommnnicatc 
in his Train Diary Boot. _ Any information received from tho travelling railn-ay police officer will bo 
communicated by the plain clothes constables to their station-houses. 

«•*•'*•••••• 

(vi) It is not necessary that other than serious crime, tho definition of whieh must vary acconling to local circum- 
stances, occurring within railway limits should ordinarily he reported to the District Police. Bnt all 
serious crime, including offences of wliich special reports have, under tho Police Enlcs, to ho submitted 
. hy tho district police stations, should be specially reported at once by tho Railway Police to tho Superin- 

tendent of District Police and to the District Magistrate. The nso of tho telegraph for these reports is 
advisable in cases in which delay wonld otherwise ensne. 



ITr. J’ar^n/iar. Inspector-General, stated, ivitb regard to the suggestion that murders 
should be taken up by the District Police, that the investigating officer should be guided by 
rule 25‘7 (1) of the Police llules, which gave full discretion to the Supeiintendent of Police 
to decide in which jurisdiction the investigation should be made. The District Superintendent 
of Police had powers to order that a case should not he taken up by the Eailway Poh'ee but 
by the local station-house officer. He did not agree with the suggestion that the Railway 
Police should not take up those cases as a certain amount of preliminary investigation had to 
be made before it could be decided that a’ case was purely a Railrvay or a District affair. ' Con- 
sequently, he would leave things as they were, llegistiation of cases in both thanas (District 
and Railwa 3 '^) would lead to jealousy, vide his remarks under question 16. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, referred to Rule 2'2 of the Punjab Police Rules 
and stated that all cognizable cases occurring within railway limits were taken up by the 
Railway Police except offences occniring in or in close proximity to dwelling quarters. Tliat 
exception did not for obvious reasons apply in the case of stations within Native States. As 
regaids co-operation between the Distiict and Railwa}' Police, it might be said that with the 
exception of the gazetted ranks of each foice, co-opeia(ion was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Superintendent of District Police should take an interest in Railway Police work, if for 
no higher reason than the fact that Railway Police crime was included m the District retuins. 
But the ciiminal btitistics of the district police station were not burdened with railway cases, 
and it was practically impoSbible to stimulate interest in railway crime in the station-house 
dfficer or his Circle Insj)ector. He proposed to amend the existing rules to provide as 
follows: — (1) That offences in dwelling quarters, etc., should continue to bo registered and 
investigated by the District Police (2) That all cases of murder within railway limits should 
be registered and investigated not by the Railway Police but by the District Police. Such cases 
of murder as had come to his notice had either been [a) cases arising out of district feuds 
and quarrels which would have occurred whether there was pr there w.as not a railway line, 
or (i) cases in which although the murder occurred .elsewhere the corpse was dnmped on 
the line in order to create the impression that the deceased had been accidentally run over. It 
was important to notice that if these amendments were accepted it would still be incumbent 
upon the Railwa}’^ Police officer to take all preliminary steps to arrest offenders, secure evidence, 
etc., pending the arrival of the district police, vide Section 28 of the Police Act- (S) Cases 
under Sections 126 and 127 of the Railway Act, cases of daeoity, robberj', theft from running 
goods trains and thefts and burglaries in goods yards and sheds should be registered both in 
the railway police station concerned and in those district police stations within which lay 
the sections ot the line on which those offences were known to have occurred. The investi- 
gation should he a joint (one, because sneh offences wore sometimes tlio work of railway 
cmploj’cos and at otbeijtimcs the work of local thieves. (4) Practically, all the remaining crime 
was peculiar to the railw.aj’s and should thcrefoie be registered and investigated bj“the Rail- 
way Police alone. 

TUian Bahadur Abdul Ilalcim, Deputy Superintendent, and In<pector Ghulam Bastgir, 
referred to their remai ks against question 29 and hbated that the rules should be amended in 
.accordance with their suggestions made in reply to that question. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Provinces Police Rules are identical with the Punjab Police 
Rules on the subject. 

Khan Sahib liana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Boli’'e, Kohat, was of opinion 
that the rules were satisfactory and required no alteration. The poweis of investigation pos- 
sessed by the Railway Police were governed by the Criminal Proceduve Code and were identical 
with those of the District Police. 


Question No. 31 . — Wliat is the present rule defining the Imits of railtoay 
police jurisdiction and do you consider it satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Government Railway Police Manual, Ride 4, gives the following 
definition : — 

1. Tho exprewon “ railway limits ** ircans tho rnihvay fencing or boundary oC tl»e line, nnd includes all 
daecos 01 property described m sub-scciious (o), (ft) and (c) of Section 3 (4) of the Railway Act (IX of 1800), njtbin 
those limits. 

(ft) Tlic expression “ limits of a fifation yard ” lEcludcJ lond irlfchin railTay limits botween the distant signal 
of a station. 

2^oie . — Rosidontial quarters mnst ordinarily ho treated as outside the limits of a station yard. 

IT. All crimes committed within the limits of a station yard, and (wherovep they aro committed) all offences 
in running goofls or pa^wenger trains and offences against tho Railway Act shall ho registered arid investigated bj die 
Government Railway Roliue. 

fiO H. D. 


Q 



trT All offanMS committed ontsido the limits of a station yard (eicept those occurring in running trains, good* 
or pnssoiiger, and offences under the Eailway Act) shall bo registered and investigated by the District Poiico. ' 

Compare this rule with the Assam Police rule. 

Mr. Beghe, Dejpufg Inspector-General, considered that the rule was a good workina; 

one. 


Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railtdap Police, Agra, considered the rule satisfactory. 

Prosecuting Inspector Ehairat Nahi and Sub-Inspector Peareg Shunher, agreed. 

Inspector Warrant, could not think of any better arrangement. _ He stated that the 
general opinion of the railway community was that all offences occurring in residential quar- 
ters occupied by railway servants should be registered and investi, gated by the Railway 
Police. He was not in favour of this suggestion which would entail a great deal of extra 
work for the Railway Police, and as the offences chiefly consisted of thefts from bungalows, 
etc., and were invariably the work of local thieves, the District Police were in a better position 
to investigate. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz did not consider that the rules were satisfactory, but, gave no 
reasons. 


Bombay. 

See Rule 777, page 371 of the District Police Manual which g^ves the following defini- 
tion : — 

(a) ** Eailway limits ** may bo defined as tbo area owned or legally occupied by a Railway Company for thp 
purposes of the railroad and the carriage of goods and passengers. A road over or under a railway js not usually 
railway property and, unless it is so, the police duties arising on it are generally to bo discharged by the District 
Police. ^ 

(i) The expression “limits of a station yard means all traiBc lines and premises included in railway -limits 
witbin the distant signals. ^ 

(c) The definition of ** railway limits ** given in clause (o) above covers every place and building used for the 
purposes of the raibroad and the carriage of goods and passengers. 

(d) As a general working rule, it may be taken, unless in the circumstances of any particular case there is some* 

thing repugnant to at, that in the mofussil the Railway Poiico oxorcise jurisdiction over all lands and buildings defined 
in Section 3, (4) (a) of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, nnless the latter are so grouped or situated ontsido the station 
yard, as the term is generally understood, as to make it advisable, for better supervision, to combine them with lands 
j3X District Poiico jurisdiction. - ' ’ 

Mr. Robertson, Inspeofor-Geileral, was of opinion' that the' rule was not quite satisfactory, 
ilach station should be dealt with on its merits. So far as possible, residential quarters should 
be excluded from railway police jurisdiction. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, considered the rule unsatisfactory. The rail- 
way police jurisdiction should be confined to the area within the fencing along the line and 
round the “ yard-” as the term was generally used and - should not be extended to all the 
buildings included in railway limits. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that' all cases under' the 'Indian 'Denal Code 
within the distant signals were registered and investigated by'the Railway Police, Similarly 
all cases under the Railway Act and cases occurring in running goods trains and passenger 
trains were registered and investigated by the Railway Police along the whole length of line 
in the Bombay Presidency. The District Police should also register and investigate running 
goods train thefts as the offenders came from the jurisdiction of the District Police and the 
stolen property eventually found its way there. 

Sub-Inspector Rege said that the rule was not satisfactory. 

Madras. 

Police Order 620, Volume I, defines the jurisdiction of the Railway Police as' follows 

The jnrisaiction of the Hallway Police extends over the area included within the boundary of the railway line and 
^that covered by stations, station yards and goods sheds, but docs not extend to the lands occupied by the dwellings of 
the railway staff. This area is called “ railway limits.” ® 

The rule was considered 'generally satisfactory except in the cases of the local police hav- 
ing jurisdiction over railway workshops. 


Bengal. 

The rules are contained in P.R.B., Volume VT, rules 68 and 92. 

Ptule 68. 

The expression « railway limUe ” means railway foncinfr, that is, the ho'nndary of the lino and all stations poods- 
sheds, station yards and hnildings on railway land at oil etotions j also all ghats and ferries in the oxclnsive posses, 
sion of the railway companies, hnt not lands acqnired for blocks of residences of railway servnnts'ot Howrah Bandel 
Junction, Ean!gonj,Asansol,Jharia,Eampar Hat, Bardwan, Lilloah, Ondal, Sitarampur, Earakar on the East Ind- 
ian EaUway j at Eonchropara, Damukdio, Katihor, Sara, Goalundo Ghat, Parbatipnr, Saidpnr, SHignri Lolmonir- 
hot, Barnes Junction, Eajbari, Khulna and Bealdah on the Eastern Bengal Sailway system : and at Khargpur on the 
Bengal-Nagpnr Eailwoy. 

'SuU 9S. 

_ All cognizable crime committed within railway limits shall he repstered and investigated by the Eallwhy Police 
It 15 not necessary to wait for a complaint of a ra'ilway official except in cases under Section 101, Eailwoy Act, 
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Mr. RyAcj Inspector-General, Messrs, Bradley and Bsechiel, Superintendents of Police 
and Inspector S. C. Banerji, considered the rale satisfactory. 

Mr, Farmer, District Superintendent of Police, 24-Parganas,s\Mj^^B.iit did. not seem 
feasible to doiiue a better boundary though this Was not entirely satisfactory. The railway 
police jurisdiction might be made to include all land within railway fencing at railway sta- 
tions j and between railway stations and the land falling within the railway fencing or rail-, 
•way telegraph posts whichever was further from the track. This was necessary to deal with 
damage to telegraph posts and wires. 

Inspector D, F. Midharji stated that the Eailway Police now investigated crime over 
the whole length of the line. Formerly, the Railway Police only dealt with crime committed 
within the distant signals, but that system was abolished in 1909. The present rule was 
satisfactory. Pery few cases of crime occurred beyond the distant signals. Running train, 
thefts, obstruction cases and murders were dealt with by the Railway Police if committed 
within railway limits. He did not approve of any system of joint registration and investiga- 
tion by the Railway and District Police in the case of running train thefts, even with the 
object of giving the District Police an interest in tracing cases. At present intimation Vfae 
sent to the District Police in the case of running train thefts and whenever necessary they 
were asked to co-operate. 


jlssam. 

Assam Police Manual, Part V, Rule 206, states as follows : — •, 

All cognizaMe offences committed against the person or property (except those occopring in rnnning trains, goods 
or passenger, and offences under the Railway Act) aud all cases of mischief caused to telegraph posts op wires or wire- 
thefts committed on linos running through British territory in which the scene of the offence is outside the limits of 
& station yard shall be registered and investigated by the District Police. 

The rule is apparently adapted from the rule in force in the United Provinces and 
is drafted more for the guidance of the District Police. In the opening sentence the word 
“cognizable'” is mentioned. This does not find entry in the rale in the United Provinces 
Manual. The expression “ limits of a station yard ” is not defined in the Assam Manual. 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police, Chittagong, considered the rule satisfao- 

tory. 

The Assam Government agreed. 

■ Inspector Syed Eashmatullah was of opinion that all crimes beyond station limits except 
those occurring in running trains and Railway Act cajes, etc., shonld be taken up by the local 
police as such crimes were committed by local people and the local police could do better in 
such cases. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Sihorand Orissa PolicB Manual, Kale 462, states as folloivs : — 

The espressioa " rail^vay linnts ” means railaray fencinp, that is, tte boundary of the line and of all stations, 
goods sheds, station yards and bnildings on railway land at ail stations j also all glials and ferries in the oiclnsive pos- 
session of raUway companies but not lauds acquired for blocks of residences for railway servants at Madhnpnr, Jhajba, 
Jlokameh, Diuapnr, Gaya, Bnrsr, Sabebgunge, Jamalpnr, Dhanbad, Giridib, Gomoh and Gnjandi on tbs East Indian 
Sailway j at Khargpar, Chakradharpnr, Adra and Ehnrda Road on the Bengal-Ifagpur Railway, and at Sonepur and 
Baniastipur on the Bengal and North- Western Railway. For definitions of " railway servant ", "ferry", "railway" 
and other kindred expressions see section 3 'of the Indian Railways Act (IX of 1890). 

The Bihar Government was of opinion that the rule was satisfactory. 

Mr, Rzechiel, Superintendent, BaiCmay Police, Patna, was of opinion that the rule 
was satisfactory. He did not think that there was any objection to the system prevailing in 
Assam where the Railway Police had been given concurrent jurisdiction in adjoining district 
tlfangs, so that sub-inspectors of the Railway Police could make a search in' the jurisdiction 
of any particular police station without calling on the oEBcer in charge of that station for 
assistance. He thought, however, that the Railway Police always did call on the District 
Police to help them. It was giving the Railway Police a very mnoh bigger jurisdiction than 
they ordinarily possessed. If they wanted any enquiries made in the ordinary District Police 
jurisdiction, they would probably be told by the District Police, " You have got the powers, 
make your own enquiries ”. They would be handicapped in having no local knowledge, and 
they also would not have sufficient staff, and the District Police would be shirking*- the per- 
formance of duties which u ere legitimately theirs. 

Mr. Cpok, Sitperintendent of Railway Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that the rule 
-was satisfactory, but cases under Sections 126, 127, 128, 129 and 130 of the Railway Act 
sboul'l be investigated by the District Police. • They were cases of obstruction on the line, 
stone-throwing and cases of that description. ' 

Bahtt P. D. Misra, />eputy Superintendent, Inspectors Inder Sen Saehar and Pouztlar 
Narayau Knar were of opinion that the rules were satisfactory. 

Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces Police Manual, Appendix A. V, slates: — 

The Billway Police will register and investigato — 

(a) all offences committed on land within railway limits between the distant signals of a station. 

<j2 
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yo<e.— Eailway residontial Betllenients are Renerally treated os ontside the limits of the railway police jurisdiction, 
but in special cases crceptious may be made to this rule. « 

(i) all offences committed on running trains j 

(c) all offences against the Railway Act. 

■ All other offences will ho registered and investigated by the District Police. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of PoUee, and Inspector Glaekan, considered the 
rule satisfactory. 

Inspector Shaiif Muhammad Khan considered that the rule was satisfactory, hut that 
the distribution of work between the District and Railway Police was defective. The Rail- 
way Police were not posted at every station but they were responsible for the crime of all the 
railway stations in their jurisdi .tion. The result was that crimes comtnilted on rail w.ay sta- 
tions where there was no Railway Police" mostly remained undetected and the menial staff 
with the assistance of the local bad characters formed into g'anws and started committing 
serious offences on the railway unnoticed and unchecked by the Railway Police. The Dis- 
trict Police however close they might be took no proper interest in such matters owing to the 
question of jurisdiction and responsibility. Cases of theft of goods and railway property at 
stations where there were no Railway Police should be taken up by the District Police. This 
system would facilitate the prevention and detection of such crime materially, as it was obvi- 
ous that most criminals who committed crime on such roadside stations hailed from the Dis- 
tiict jurisdiction and the stolen property was disposed of in the same jurisdiction. No one 
Jived in the juiisdiction of the Railway Police. The gieatest distance between the Railway 
Police outposts in the Central Provinces was about 50 miles. 

Hyderabad. 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that the Railw.ay Police 
exercised jurisdiction over railwaj’^ lands irrespective of station yards and the line between 
stations. The system was satisfactory. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Tnspector-Generjl, Railway Police, stated that the Rajputana Railway 
Pulioe followed the lules in force in the United Provinces which were satisfactory. 

Sind. 

Vide G R. Judicial Department No. 1100, dated 2‘ith February 1910, which is identical 
with Bombay District Police Manual, Rule 777. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, did not consider the rules satisfactory. All 
< crime in railway quarters and workshops should be dealt with by the District Police. All 
railway crime at the end of the year should be shown on the returns of the District Police 
Stations and the District Police should have equal responsibility in the milter. He did not 
think it was advisable that the Railway Police jurisdiction should be extended to District 
areas. 


Punjab. 

Punjab Police Rules, Volumo I, Rule 2*2, states: — 

The juri'dicti'in of tbe Railway Police is confined to '‘raihvay limits, ” which includes all ground and bnildincB 
within the railway boundary fepcing. 

Provided that all offences coinmitted in or in close proximity to dwelling houses op bnrracL's of railway servants 
shall be taken cognizance of and imestigited by the District Police.* This proviso, however, docs not extend *to stations 
situated in Native States where the Railwa} Police tas.© cognizanco of such offences. 

Mr. farqnhar, Inspector-General, stated that the railway police jurisdiction extended 
to rail .ray limits and he did not recommend any alteration by which the Railway Police 
would have jurisdiction outside railway limits, which would entail the alteration of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy 
Superintendent nriA Inspector Ghulam referred to their suggestions made in answer to 

jrestioiis 29 and 30. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The limits of _ railway police jurisdiction are defined in the Police Rules, Volume I Rule 
2 ‘2, which is idenlioal with the Punjab rule. ■" 

&.n-in Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, was of 
opinica that no alteration was necessary. Offences in dwelling houses which were the woik 
.of local people were better investigated by the District Police who had speci.al knowledge of 
such thieve- and offenders and had better facilities for carrying on such mvestigalions. ^ 
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Question 7^0. 3S.— Have ijon ajiy system for Ihp. special training of'raUtoay 
police officers and men ? Do you think such a systtm is likely to give 
iisejul results ? ■ . • 


United Provinces. 

iJ/r. Kaye, Ittspector-Genernl of Police, stated that them was no system o£ special training 
of mihvay police officers and ho did not tliink that any spocial training vrould do much good. 

J/r. Beghie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that there was no special training. It was 
absolutely essential in order to get railw.ay police work done efficiently to have men with 
special training. The training of the rank .and file should be done in a central training 
school. Sergeants who came to the Force at a young ago and were posted for duty on plat- 
forms practiciillj' knew nothing and learnt nothing. Ther ought to go through a regular 
course ill Police Twining Schools. The Police Twiiung S'diool at Moradabad trained 
Probationary Assistant Snpi rihtcndeuts, Deputy Superintendents and Sub- Inspectors and he 
saw no rca-on wliy it should not train sergeants as well. In (he United Provinces constables 
were not trained at any special centre. 

Mr. Acock, Supcrtnlendenl of Police, thought that cither there should be provided suffi- 
cient officers to train the men or the men shonld be deputed to special training schools. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, thought tl.at there would be consider- 
able advantage in h.aving special classes for the training of railway police officons. The 
instruction should begin with head constables and should be confined" to the investig.ating 
staff. These officers might ho cdiuatcd in the working of a staticn and the duties of 
sistant station masters, good.s clerks, coaching clerks, etc. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Itailway Police, Agra, was of opinion that a Police 
Training Scho'J for inilu.ay police officers and men was essential and would yield excellent 
results The school would givi- training in all braiiohc.s of railw.ay work. At the present 
moment ho was trying to get the railway nnthorities to take his men and give them 
the necessary training. This practice (lad beer, in force for about a year, but very often the 
officers could not attend for months .as they had bo go on other duties. Matters which 
could also bo taught at the s p; cial training scboul would be tbe routino observed at booking 
offices, parcel offices and gcoods sheds. 

Inspector Farrant, suggc.stcd that there slioiild be a specitil training school for railway 
police officers affiliated to tlic provincial training school, or that there should be a separate 
school for all India in which the entire working of the railway would be taught. There was 
a disadvantage in deputing officers to the railway as the railway authorities were rather 
chary of helping. On the other hand, if a railway man was borrowed for giving instruc- 
tion in the training school, he would know that it was his business to give instructions and 
wonld do it. 

Prosectiliny Inspector Khairal Nali stated that a system of spocial training would give 
useful TC’-ults. The general recruitment for the Railway Police should bo from the 
District Police, hut when officers were received on transfer, they should bo given training in 
railway police duties in the reserve at the headquartero station as mentioned in his reply to 
question No, 20, 

Snl-Tnspetor Pearey Shunkcriihoxi^hi, that it would he very useful for investigating' 
officers and subordinates to receive some elementary training in the system of working of the 
different branches of the railw.ay. The training would bo given by deputing the officer to 
some branch of a railway department. 

Sub-Ivspcctor Abdul Aziz was of opinion that such a system would bo useful. 

Bombay. 

No. No special training svas considered necessary by the witnesses, 

Madras. 

None of the witnesses was in favour of any special training. 


Bengal. 

There is no special training for tbe Railway Police, 

jlfr. Hyde, Inspeelor- General of PMice, and Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, liaihony Police, 
Howrah, thought that tlic police required special training before they entered the Railway 
police. This might be given at the Police Training School by selected polico officers in tlio 
rudiments of tr.iin working, the methods of railway thieves, the methods of railway cmploy'ecs, 
pow'ers undir the Railway Act and v.arious technicalities connected with railway police work 
jvhich was quite different from district police work. 

Mr. Ezcehicl, Superintendent, Baitway Police, Sealdah, thought that experience was lim 
cnly training poEsible, 
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Inspecior Muiarji suggested that men who were recruited for the Railway I'olice should 
given a’ probationary period during which they should see the working of the railway. Her 
also suggested the- same kind of training mentioned by Mr. Bradley, but added a course of 
signalling. 

Inspector S. C. Banerji, thought improved working would result from a system combining 
both theoretical and practical training. ' 

Assam. 

There is nb such system. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Bailway Police, would like to see responsible officers in the 
Railway Police receive some training in the technical branches, e.g.. Traffic Department, 
Transhipment and Claims Branches, etc. 

Inspectors Sped Hasmatullah and U. C. Bel were of opinion that special training in 
railway working would be useful. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that there was no system of special training for 
Railway Police officers and men, and referred to their reply to question No. 28. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, stated that it would be advan- 
tageous if special tiaining could be imparted (a) as regards missing goods cases, and {b) duties 
of the various staffs as regards running of trains, etc. 

Mr, Cooh, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that practical 
experience at a railway police station should suffice. — 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar, stated that it was very desirable that there should be some 
such system, tide his remarks under questions 28 and 29 (y). 

Inspector Pauidar Narain Knar, stated that some special training was necessary but did 
not specify in what particulars. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. BeigUon, Inspector-General of Police, stated that there was no system of special 
training for railway police officers and men and he did not think that such a system was 
likely to give useful results except perhaps in instructing them specially in the system of 
Working trains, signals, etc., which might help them in their enquiries into the eauses of 
railway accidents. Much of this knowledge was picked up by officers in course of their work. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, considered that a training in 
railway technique would be of the greatest assistance. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, agreed. 

Inspector Glaclcan, considt'ved it necessary that Prosecuting Inspectors should be officers 
qualified in the working of signals, block instruments and railway rules. ' 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan, Sub-Inspectors Baijnath Kaula and Sycd Mazhar 
Nagi, thought that such a system of special training would give useful results. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr, Crawford, Beputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, doubted whether anything 
was to be gained by any special system of training. Practical experience appeared to be 
all that was necessary. 

Rajputana. 

3[r. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that he intended to introduce 
his own system of special training which was under trial in the United Provinces, In 1917 
Sir William Marris remarked that the training of the police was not satisfactory and request- 
ed him to go into the question. It was necessary in his opinion to raise the standard of police 
work by training sub-inspectors and head constables who had to take part in investigations. 
They were learning things by heart without understanding them. They could give answers 
the meanings of which they themselves did not understand. Sir William Marris -was of 
opinion that it was useless to train the Police in that way and that instruction should be given 
by trained instructors. Some instructors were borrowed from the Education Depaitment and 
a guide was prepared laying down what constables should learn and the training was cast on 
mure or less kindergarten methods. Things were explained in a simiile way and a simple 
ausn er was required. At the same time it was necessary that the men should be literate, that 
is to say, they should be able to read and wiite Hindi or Urdu. Difficulty was expeiienced 
w th ignorant Gurkhas. A course of 1 2 months was sufficient for constables. ' The proportion 
of literate men in the Rajputana Railway Police was about the same as in the United Pro- 
vinces. The standard of the police would not be improved unless the men were trained in a 
more systematic and direct way and they were made to understand things. The Manual con- 
tained no special provisions for the training of the Railway Police. Instructors were borrowed 
from the Director of Public Instruction for ordinary school training. The intention was that 
at the end of 6 years the Police would possess literate men. 
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No. 


j Sind. 


Insjocctor Khau Sahib Mubarah Alt UySer Alt was of opinion that there should he a 
fyaining rchool at the headquarters of the railway district where recruits should be taught 
elementary law (Police Catechism) and the Railway Act. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Farqiihar, Inspector-General, stated that all memhers of the railway .police .force 
W'ent thiough a regular period of training first in the ordinary course and then thi'ough the 
Central Investigating Agency. Personally he was very keen about headquarter schools, re- 
garding the cun icu'um for which he had recently written a note. He suggested that addi- 
tional instruction should be imp.avteil at headquarter schools, in railway forms and procedure 
for all ranks. The sr stem could be esteuded to include a special course in railway training. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that railway police officers went through 
the ordinary police training at Phillaur and on return were put through a course in the Cential 
investigating Agency which included drill The men during this course were attached to 
investigations. Constables unable to attend Phillaur were given insti notion in -elementary law 
and procedure in the Police Lines as recruits and subsequently attended “refresher" courses of 
a month-’s duration in the lines about every 18 mouths. Subject to the training of probationary 
sub-inspectors in traffic duties, tide question 28, be considered that the present system was 
satisfactory. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

No. 

Khan Sahib liana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Tolice, Kohat, was of 
opinion that the ordinary system of training for one month at headquarters of the district and 
the training imparted in the 'Police Training School at Phillaur coupled with training in. 
traffic work as suggested was sufficient for railway police purposes. Experience was the beet 
teacher. 


Question No. 33. — Eave you a special detective staff" ? If so, describe its 
organization ? Do you consider this system likely to imyrove detection ? 

United Provinces. 

i!/f. jroye,'ir«*js«i!or-(?tfnerai o/ PoLw, stated that there was no special detective sfa-ff. 
He had given the matter a good deal of consideration and he would prefer a Railway Branch 
in the Criminal Investigation Department itself with sub-inspectors and inspectors with 
railway experience who ' could be employed on investigation of railway cases instead of 
a separate detective force for railway work. 

Mr. 'Begbte, Deputy ’Inspector-General, mentioned that all technical eases i that were 
intricate required a whole-time man if they were to be sifted properly. A small staff of 
exjiert investigators was required at headquarters of Superintend euts of Police, to deal with 
epecially technical and intricate cases. A staff consisting of one inspector, two snb-inspectors 
and half a dozen good detective constables would probably suffice. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, thought that each Superintendent should have bis, 
own detective force eonsisting of two or more sub-inspectors and a dozen constables — at 
least for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Sometime ago ho had sent up .proposals for 
such a staff but they had been rejected. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Kailmay Police, said that a detective sthff should form 
part of the Railway Police. The men should be at the disposal of the Superintendent, so that 
they could he sent out at once to take up cases involving an enquiry over ^ several railways. 
In “ C ” Section there was only one sub-inspeotor per police station ; he could not be • sent 
away on special enquiries possibly involvin g journeys in Bombay or in Bengal. 

Mr, Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, had found that the need for a Criminal 
Investigation Department staff was very great. A special detective staff might be attached 
to each section. They would be more easily obtainable under such a system than if thev 
were a part of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Inspector Macleod was in favour of a special staff to form part of the Railway Police 
entirely separate from the Criminal Investigation Department. ‘ 

Mr. Sharps Superintendent, Baihoay Police, stated that a detective force Tvas 
essential. He had been receiving letters ■ from the railway, asking him to make special 
enquiries, but 'had not been able to comply with their request as he had not got the staff. 
Formerly, it was possible to hand such cases over to the 'Criminal Investigation Department. 

■ Now 'they Were very short-handed and they would not send their man unless it was really a 
special case. The Railway Police had to rely on their own meir. .. He tronid .prefer an 
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Imperial Investigation force to a provincial force. If the Railway Police were maintained on 
a provincial basis the Railway Criminal Investigation Department would also have to be on a 
provincial basis. The suggestion made in the Central Provinces that although it was essential 
that the Raihv.ay Police should be maiatained on a provincial basisj yet there might be a Direc- 
tor-General of Railway Police with the Government of India who would have a staff of detective 
and investigatin? ofBceis at his disposal whom he would depute to provinces for particular 
investigatious just as the Criminal Investigation Department or the Dueotor Intelligence 
Bureau did was not a bad idea provided that they were not different forces. 

Proseettiing Tmpeefor K'tairai Nabi, Inipector Farrant, and Sub-Inspector Peary 
Shunker, were in favour of the appointment of a special detective staff. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Azis, suggested that a detective staff designated CiiminaPInvesti- 
gation Department, Government Railway Police, consisting of three sub-inspectors, five head 
constables and seventeen constables should bo placed at the headquarters of the Superiutcnilent 
of Railway Police. Their duties would be to enquire into specially serious railway thefts or 
other important in\ estigations. 

' Bombay. 

No. All the witness were of opinion that a special detective staff was an essential 
part of the Railway Police organization and should be provided.^ 

Mr. Bolertson, Insprctor-Gcneral, regarded a special detective staff as an essential part of 
Railway Police organization. Theie was no such staff at present, nor. were facilities available to 
provide investigating officers with the special training that would be required to make such 
a staff really efficient. 

Mr. Bolman, Bepidy-Inspeclor-Getieral, Southern Mange, e{siie&i\iS.\,rA, present ordinary 
plain clothes men who were given allowances were einplo}'ed. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailway, was of opinion tliat such a staff was a primary e.sSLntial for preveutiug loss at 
]oading, unloading aud transhipment y.irds. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Supeiintendeut, stated that plain clothe.s men were deputed to 
watch booking windows. Criminals could not spot such men. 

Inspector Bird was in favour of a foice of detectives. 

Madras. 

No. Important cases are taken up by the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspector-Geneiab, Criminal Investigation Depailment, thi.nght 
that such a force was unnecessary as the Criminal Investigation Department took op impor- 
tant oases, hir. Thomas, Inspeotor-Geneial, agreed. / ' , 

Mr. If indie. Superintendent, Bailway Police, Trichinopoly, stated that Superintendents 
always had smart men who could he deputed for any special work while for really big cases 
there was the Criminal Investigation Department to draw upon. 

Inspector Doraxsioamy, seemed to favour the creation of such a force. 

Bengal. ' 

There is a special detective staff on the East Indian Railway which has been' in ejdstence 
for about two years. It is not yet a permanent force. It consists of 1 inspector, 4 sub- 
inspectors and 20 constables. There are special rules framed by the Inspector-General 
controlling the working of this Department. Important cases are made over to it for 
investigation which it follows to whatever part of India it leads. 

There is a spedal detective staff on the SeaUlah Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
consisting of 1 inspector, 4 sub-inspectors, 4 assistant sub-inspectors and 16 constables. 
The Department nhich was created early in 1919 has proved a success. There is also a special 
detoclive staff on the Saidpiir Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway consisting of I inspector 
5 sub-inspectors, 4 assistant sub-inspectors aud 21 constables. 

Buies for the working of Detective Department of the Railway Police. 

1. Sales to leaf General .Sjypli'catiaii— These rules shall appty to all Dctcctivo Departments of the Bailwaj 

Police. 

2. J’unc/fon oj" /^e J)ffecftve — The Detective iDcparfcnient is an invesUgatiug staff and not merely 

an aihisory staff and shall imestigate all cases of organized professional crime committed nitbin tlie jurisdiction of the 
Kuilv^ay Police made o\cr to the Detective Department by tbe Superintendent. 

Such cases shall ordinarily include im^iortant running train thefts from station yards, thefts from goods n'agons 
and thefts of arms or uny other case in ahicli the Sapciiutendcnt, Eailaay Police, considers the Detective DepartOicnt 
can be usefully euiplo} ed subject to the principles Uid down in these rules. ’ 

3. ^ Sclecfion of cases fov £nves{tgalion hy ihe Vttectice Department. — In selecting cases for investigation by the 

Detective bepartment the Snperintendout, ilailuay Poiicc, shall be careful to avoid making over to the Dctcctl/e 
Lcp«vtment more cases than the staff can rca«onalily bo expected to investigate. ^ 

A, Pomer oj an Inspector of the DetecUte Department . — As an Inspector is an ofBccr superior in rank to an 
ofTicor in charirc of a policc-<tation, he is cmix>vrered to investigate a case occurring anywhere within the EailwayPolife 
dhtrici to which he ia utvuchcd. 
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S. Sah‘Inspeeior of the Detective Dspartment i<y he posted ietnporafily to t?i$ Railway Tolice^Btaiion teithin 
toT^oaejurUdiction ihe case occurrerf*— A snb-mspcctor not beins; an officer superior in runk to an officer in ebarj^o of 
ft police*stution lias not this power. When, tbereforo, a sub-inspector or officer of lower rank of the Detecti^c 
Department is employed to investigate a case, the Superintendent shall, by an order in writing, post the Sub-Inspector 
or officer of lower rank to the police station within whose jurisdiction the case occurred. 

6# Suhmitsion of Caso JDiaries. — Officers of the Detective Department employed on the investigation of a case 
shall submit case diaries under iho iirovisions of Section 1^2, Criminal Procedure Code. 

7. To whom Case diaries are to he suhtnxiled. and ritponsihilUy of the Detective Inspectot for the invesUya^ 
iion. — The Case Diaries snail be si,bmitted not to the circle officer but to the Detective Inspector placed in charge of the 
investigation by the Superintendent, and the Detective Inspector concerned shall be entirely responsible to the 
Superintendent for the proper supervision and control over the investigation. 

8. ResponsihilUy for preventive measures and aefton under Sections 109 and 110^ Crimtao? Procedure Code . — 
The Detective Department is not concerned with preventive measutes undei the above sections. The responsibility for 
this rests with the circle and station officers. The detective staffi shall not, therefore be employed on the collection of 
evidence for proceedings under Sections 109 and 110, Criminal Procedure Code, 

9. Duties of the Detective Department and Station Police \n ronnection with Proceeding sunder Sections 109 
cLnd llO, Crimtnal Procedure Code. — If during the investigation of a specidc offence, the Detective Department is 

' nnabte to obtain sufficient evidence to justify a charge sheet, but evidence for proceedings cither under Section 109 or 
llu. Criminal Procedure Code, is available, the Detective Department shall make over the papers of the case to the 
Circle Inspector who shall thereafter bo responsible that proper use is made of the material collected by the Detective 
Department. 

10. PesponsihiUty of the Detective Department for passing on information to the Station Police. — If in the 
-course of tne investi.ationof a case the Detective Department receive information regarding the formation of new 
gangs, absconders, visits of suspected persons or information regarding past occurrences or an) important information 
regar^ng crime or criminals unconnected w'ith the case under enquiry, they shall at once pas*4 the information on to 
the Circle Inspector, who shall thereafter bo responsible tint proper use is made of the information. 

11. Jioie tohehept of important information passed on to the Station Poliee.-^K brief note of all such 
•information shall be made in a register to be opened for the purpose in the Detective Department. 

12. Disposition Dist 'io he maintained hy the Detective Inspector. — The Detective Inspector shall submit each 
day to the a'uperintendcnfc a brief note showing boir each officer of the Department is employed. 

*13. Officers not io he employed on duties other than those provided for tn the The officers of the 

Detective Department are not to be regarded as a reserve of officers. Tliey are on no account to be posted to police- 
stations us station officers to fill temporary vacancies or to be empIo)cd on miscellaneous duties or on any work other 
than those laid down in the rules. 

14. Transfer of officers from the Detective. Department, — Xo officer once appointed to the Detective Depart- 
ment shall be transferred from the Department without the sanction of the Inspector-General. 

llisconduct or unsuitability for the work will be regarded ns sufficient justification for the removal of an officer 
from the Department subject to the sanction of the Inspector-General. No Dctectivo Department can become 
efficient if the officers arc being constantly changed. 

.15. Interviews in Jail. — Interviewing convicts in jail for tlie purjosc of ohtaimng information regarding a case 
under investigation must be regarded as ono of the most important duties of the Det-ctire Department. 

IQ, List of convicts interviewed in Jail. — A list of convicts interviewed w'itb the result should be maintained in 
the Detective Du{ aritnent. 

17. Information to be on record in the Detective Department. — The Detective Department shall mamtain such 
lists and notes connected with the following records as may bo nccessarj or useful to the officers of the Department 
iat the maintenance of tbo records and registers shall rest as usual with the Superintendents office. 

(1) Gang register of railw ay thieves. 

(2) History sheets of gang members and notorious railway criminals, 

(8) Re,iistcr of release notices. 

(4) Bolster of unidentihed persons. 

(5) District crime map. 

H.B , — The arrest of absconders is primarily the duty of the station 
but it is necessary for tho Detective Department to study the 
arc responsible for the commission of much crime. 

18. Registers to he maintained in the Detective Department. — The 
' Detective Department 

(1) Receipt and despatch book. 

(2) Confidential report book, 

(3) Curd index of enquiry slips regarding foreign criminals. 

(4) Order book. 

(6) Disposition list showing daily how each officer is employed. 

(6) Card index of important absconders and notorious offenders wanted by tbo police, 

(7) Files of the Criminal Intelligence Gazette. • ^ » 

(8) Files of personal diaries. 

19. lAsfs to he maintained in the Detective Department. — Lists of the following’shonld be maintained and kept 
np-to-date : — 

(o) List of notorious receivers of the bordering district. 

(6) List of important absconders in railway police cases. 

(c) List of important border criminals addicted to committing crime on the railways. 

(d) List of persons interviewed in jail. 

(c) List of stolen property in important railway cases. 

(/) List of important undetected cases in which professional criminals were suspected to be concerned. 

2i.B. — Discrmifiation to he ohserved in preparing the lists. In preparing these lists discrimination should be 
exercised so as to keep the lists within reasonable limits. Information is required only of important cast-s 
and names necessary for the Detective Department to be faraidar with if they are to be properly equipped 
for tlieir duties. 

20. Superintendent to examine Detective Department Offtcers.—The^niyermiemlcnimoo'id frequently examine 

' tho officers of the Department and satisfy himself that all officers of the Department are familiar with the contents of 
i the^^e lists and registers. - ' 

60 H. D. « 


police and this responsibility must be enforced 
list carefull), as in many instances absconders 

following registers shall be maintained in the 
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21. Duties of Seai Conslahles . — ^Head Constatlcs oJ tlio Railway Dolcctivo Dopartmtnt Eiiail not, loo employed 
to investisato casei bnt slionld bo freely employed on shadowing snspccts in a ease, looking np regiders, making 
ennnirics regarding tho presence or ahsonco of persons suspected in a case under investigation or making other miscel- 
laneous enquiries in connection with tho case. If ho is deputed to examine formal or unimportant witnesses ho must 
submit a case diary. 

22 Co-operation lotween the Sailioai/ Detective Department anil the District Folice . — The ’closest possible 
co-operation must be maintained between the Railway Police Detective Department and the District f olico through 

whose iiirisdiction tho railway runs. District circle and station ofHcers will bo held strictly responsible tliat prompt 
assistance is rendered whenever asked for, and tho district staff must unreservedly place at the disposal of tho Railway 
Detective Department any information likely to bo of assistance in tho enquiry. Ail jealousy, friction and withholding 
of information must bo strictly avoided. Any oBlccr of tho Euilway Detective Department or of tho district staff 
found gnilty of refusal to.eo-operate, wilfully withholding information, causing friction or in any way obstructing tlio 
inveBtigation,Iwill be liable to instant dismissal. All instances of disobedicuco to this ruloiaro at once to he reported to 
the Inspector-General through the Range Deputy Inspector-General. 

23. Co-operation with the Railway SiaJJf ', — OflicorB of the Detective Department will use tlieir utmost endeavours 
to maintain friendly relations with tho railway station staffs treating them on all occasions with courtesy and consi- 
deration. Their assistance will be invaluable in the investigation of railway crime. 

2t. Eesponsihilily of the Inspector . — Tlic Inspector in charge of tho Detective Department will bo held responsi- 
ble that rule 23 is strictly obsen od and that his staff treat the hc.>ds of tho Railway Dcpartment’wilh proper respect 
and it shall be tho duty of the Inspector and his officers to pay their respects to and make the acquaintance of all heads 
of Executive Departments slalionM at Howrah and Asansol or clsowhcro on tho line. 

25. Application for secret service money . — Applications for secret sers ice money for tho Detective Department 
should be addressed by tho Superintendent to tho Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department. 
Grants should bo on us liberal a scale os possible. , 


Assam, 

There is no special detective staff.’ 

The witnesses were of opinion that such a staff would improve detection. 

3Ir. Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police, remarked that the results obiained bj tho 
Criminal Investigation Depaitment were far hotter than those obtained by officers in the 
ordinary line which was principally due to their having no other duties. In the Kailway 
Police it was not possible to spare men for any considerable period for any special deputation. 
A separate detective force of a few Sub-Inspectors with or without an Inspector might well be 
employed at each Kailway head-quarters for tho investigation of intricate__cases. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

On the East Indian Railway the special detective staff consists of four sub-inspectors 
and ten constables. The staff was sanctioned in 1919, but owing to shortage of men it has not 
been possible to employ the force on tho duties for which they were intended. 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway the sanctioned detective staff -ivhich Consists of three 
sub-inspectors and ten head constables, has been in existence since 1916, 

On the Bengal and North-Western Railway the sanctioned detective staff consists of tivo 
sab-inspectors and seven constables. 

The force was formed to replace train patrols or guards and their primary'’(duty is 'in 
regard to thefts from passenger trains, but they also deal with goods thefts, drugging, cheat- 
ing, pocket-picking, waiting hall thefts, obstructions on the_line and thefts of railway material. 
They do not as a rule investigate. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that tho introduction of the sj'stera on the Ben<val 
Nagpur Railway and the Bengal and North-Western Railway had up to date given no marted 
result. On the other hand, if specially selected officers and men were only omployed and were 
given special training as indicated in their reply to question 25, the system would undoubtedly 
improve detection. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, stated that the special 
detective staff was used mainly for detection. Investigation 'was done by the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. Where a special officer was required the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment could do all the special investigation work that was required. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, •Khargpur, did not consider that the 
organisation of a special detective staff under Imperial control would' be satisfactory, but 
preferred a provincial staff, as an Imperial organization would mean loss of touch with tho 
District Police. He did not approve of the suggestion of forming a JRailway |Police Director 
of Criniinal Intelligence with a staff of detectives whom he might place at the disposal of the 
provincial administrations. It would be difficult for such staff to keep in touch with the 
District Police and further the Imperial staff wonld not get the same assistance from the local 
Railway Police as they would if they were members of their own Police. . The local Police 
would look upon thetn entirely as outsiders with w'hom they had no concern. Tliore would 
be a certain amount of jealousy, too, and there was danger in a force like that becoming subor- 
dinate to the railway administration, which was a thing to be guarded against. The men he 
had — three sub-inspeotors and ten constables — were employed as train guards, etc., and wtre 
likely to be useful if well selected. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that to render the system effective specially seleoted 
and trained officers of the Criminal Investigation Department should bo employed, who should 
have also received special training in the working of the railway, and pessess intimate know- 
ledge of inter-provincial criminals and railway thieves. The constables employed should also 
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have had special training. To make the Department popular, the usual Criminal Tnvestiga* 
tion Department allowanees shduld be granted to the force. He had not seen any Kood work 
done by the existing force of two sub-inspectors and seven constables on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, but they worked directly under the Superintendent. 

Inspector lottzdar Haratn Knar considered that the system was likely to improve 
detection, but that the present strength was insufficient. 

Central Provinces, 

Mr. Detgliion, Inspector-General of Police, stated that each Railway Police Section had 
one Detective Inspector. The assistance he gave improved detection. 

Idr. Hvrst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Sangor, stated that this officer had 
proved- useful and the addition of an Indian Inspector io each Section or Division would im- 
prove detection and show better results. 

Mr. Mapherrj/, Deputy Superintendent of Police, considered that the system might be 
extended. 

Inspector Glaclan thought that a staff consisting of inspectors, sub-inspectors, head 
constables and constables was likely to improve the detection of crime. 

Bul-Inspector Mazliar Naqi and Sub-Inspector BaijnatJi Kaula agieed with Inspector 
Glaekan. 

Detective Inspector Sharif MitJtammad Khan stated that he worked alone and had no staff. 
He did no inspection rrork but took up cases such as running train thefts from 1st and 2nd class 
passengers, cases in which men travelled with bogus warrant, etc. In 1920 he dealt with five 
or six cases, among them the Harda fraud case which took six months. In other provinces he got 
whatever assistance he required provided no responsibility attached to the officer who assisted him. 
Under his pioposed system of having a Director-fieneral of Railway Police each railway 
would have its own detective staff. For instance the Great Indian Peninsula railway which 
ran through four different provinces would have one staff for the whole railway and the four 
provinces. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that there was no 
such staff and he did not see any advantage therein. 

Rajputana Police. 

' Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that there was no special 
detective staff, but five smart con stables were employed to look out for pick-pockets and 
Opium smugglers. He thought that it would be of advantage to have such a staff, but did 
not care for the idea of a Railway Criminal Investigation Department. 


No. 


Sind: 


Mr. BarJeer, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that a special staff was 
Very necessary. He would make over to it cases in which theie was dispute about jurisdiction 
and important cases which needed special men. He had experienced considerable difficulty 
due to the question of jurisdiction which arose in the following way : for instance, a wagon 
passing out of Kotri yard would be cheeked at Meting and there would be vrrongly passed 
with seals intact ; further on the seals would be found broken. The officer at Meting would 
start the enquiry and ffind that he had no reason to suspect that the theft was committed in 
his jurisdiction and would proceed to Kotri where he would find that the seals were actually 
defective, but that no action was taken by the staff there. At this point trouble ensued as to 
whether the occurrence took place at Kotri or not. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarph Ali Syder AU agreed and stated that the duty of such 
a staff should be to see that, the travelling constables did their work pioperly and to bring to 
the notice of the Superintendent, Railway Police, where offences had been committed jointly 
by the Traffic officers and menials and Railway Police and other valuable information. 


Punjab, 

Mr.' Farquhar, Inspector-General, stated that he was a great believer in a special 
-detective staff. Police station bouse officers were always worried in their minds as to what 
was happening in their own police stations when they were out on tour but detective officers 
could follow up cases with no such uneasiness in theii’ minds. The Central Investigating 
Agency was entiiely free from that restriction. The detective staff should be a Provincial 
Agency, as India was far too big for an Imperial Agency. He thought that the general clear- 
ing houses which he recommended in reply to question 8 would be probably more efficient and 
manageable than any central agency ;for the whole of India. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that he had a Central Investigating 
Agency with an executive eshablishment of 3 inspectors, 4 sub-inspectors, 15 head constables 
and 50 foot constables. This force was directly under him and he had attached one of his 

B 2 
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two inspectors to it in subordinate charge. All matters connected with crime were dealt 
with in tlie office of this agency which by means of analytical maps watched carefully the 
incidence of crime, issued proper mstructions to local officers and devised measures for preven- 
tion and detection. It also detai'ed skilled officers to assist local officers in workinjr out 
important cases, that is, organized or special forms of crime and difficult cases such as those 
with ramifications extending into two or more jurisdictions. It sent detectives to look out 
for pick-pockets, poisoners and other professional cr/minals and when crime became epidemic 
in any particular sdbtion of the hue detailed a strong staff to tackle the situation. He had 
great hopes that ' his system would work well. 

Ziiorj Bahadur Abdul Hahm, Bejiuly Superintendent, stated that if detectives were 
appointed and posted to nork under the directions of station house offiteis and Sub-Di\isional 
Officers, good results might be obtained. 

Inspector Ghulam Bastgir stated^ that'the Central Investigation Agency was working 
well and there were great hopes of future improvement, 


No. 


North-West Frontier Province, 


Khan Sahib Sana Talia ‘Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police. Kohaf, was of opinion 
that there should be a special detective staff in each Eailway Police District as recommended 
by him in reply to Question 29 (i). He would like to have a Criminal Tnve.-tigating Agency 
like that in the Punjab and thought they would have as many as 50 cases a rear to deal with 
in the North-West Frontier Province. The investigation of these cases would involve en- 
quiiies elsewhere. The assistance received from other provinces depended upon the officer 
concerned. 


Question No. 34.— What are the arrangements in force for the prosecution of 
railtoay cases ? Are f hey satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Impector-Genernl of Police, did not think that the arrangements in force for 
the preseoation ot railway eases were very tatisfactoiy, but it was very hard to devise any 
other system winch would be more satistactory as long as ca^es were not tried hy a separate 
Railway hlagistrate. He had come to the conclusion that it would be more satisfactory to 
increase the number of Railway Prosecuting Sub-ln<-peotoiB and to place them in centres where 
they would be called upon to do more prosecuting work. Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors were 
employed in A and C Sections but not in B Section. He would be inclined to abolish 
Prosecuting Inspectois for the Railway Police and increase the number of Prosecuting Sub- 
Inspectors, With Assistant Superintendents as snb-divisional Railway Police officers he would 
attach a Prosecuting Sub-Inspector to each sub-division. 

. Mr. Begbte, Beputy Inspector-General, thought that the arrangements vvere on the who’e 
satisfactory, but the staff might ibe strengthened. He preferred ti Prosecuting" Inspector with 
a small staff of Sub-Inspectors. A great many railway cases were intricate and in practice 
a man with experience ^^as wanted. A Sub-Inspector with a little training could do the 
‘ordinary prosecuting work but for technical cases an experienced man was required. ' 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Po/tce, thought that the an angements were satisfactory, 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Bailivay Police, staled that the District Police Prosecutor' 
helped the Railway Police in the prosecution of their cases. 

Inspector Macleod thought the present arrangements satisfactory. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railioay Police, 'Agra, stated that each railway police 
section had a prosecuting inspector. He advocated the addition of a Prosecuting Sub-Inspec- 
tor in his section as there was work for him and it did not infrequently happen that cases 
went unrepresented owing to want of another officer. The District Police Prosecuting In- 
spector had very little time to devote to railway cases. He did not understand the railway 
point of view and the difficulties that had to be contended with involving technical points, and 
had little interest in them. The Court IMohurrir in the Railway Magistrate's Court should not 
belong to the District Police, but should be piovided by the Railway Police. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi suggested that there should be at least two Prosecu- 
ling Sub-Inspectors in each section in addition to the Prosecuting Inspector and agreed with 
Mr. Sharpe's remarks egarding the Railway Magistrate’s Court Mohurrir. , 

Inspector Parra«‘‘stated that the system -was not satisfactory. The Prosecuting In- 
spector attached to euh section only prosecuted such cases as he thought necessary, or was 
ordered by the Super! tendents to take up. If the Prosecuting Inspector did not attend, the 
District Prosecuting Snb-Inspector was responsible for the prosecution of the case. 

.nspeclor Pearey Shankcr BtateA that the existing arrangements were very unsatisfaci 
tory and proposed that there should be one Prosecuting Sub-Inspector &t the headquarters of 
each division. ", 
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Sul-Impcclor Alittl A:tz slated tlint the proseention of cases was a very important 
fact<'r in the whole situation and recommended that theie should bo one Prosecuting Inspec- 
tor or Snb-Tnspector for the railway police cases in each division. The present arrangements 
wore not at all satisfactory. The Prosecuting Inspector only attended important cases ; 
otherwise tho railway police cases remained at tbo mercy of the District Police Prosecuting 
Inspector who attended to them if ho got time from bis own district cases. If ho were unable 
to spare the time they remained unrepresented. 

Bombay. 

Mr. Boherlton, Inspector-G enernl, stated that there wa-s a spoeial staff of Proscoutiog 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors who wer6 as a rule graduates in law or qualified High Court 
Pleaders. The staff was composed of 1 Inspector and 2 Sub-In'pectors for tho Great Indian 
Peninsula and Madras and Southern Mahrntta Ilnilwnys and 1 Inspector and 1 Sub-Inspector 
for tbo Bombay, Baroda and Central India Itnihv.ay. As a rule only diliicult or important 
c-ascg were bandied by the otliccrs of the prosecuting staff. 

Mr. liolmon, Beputp Intpeelnr-G cneral. Southern lianpe, considered tbo present arrange- 
ments yalisfactory but tiionglit that .a separate Prosecutor for Bombay was now desirable. 

Mr. O’Brien, SaperiiilenAent, Jlntlirap Police, Bomlny, BnToia and Central India Pail- 
tray, Ibonghf the present arrangements s.atisfaclory. Rule 785 of the Bombay District Police 
Mnnnal which directed that llic Railway Company’s solicitor should conduct the proseention 
of offenders against the railway Lane was no longer .ndLere<l to. The prosecution on such cases 
was conducted by police otliccrs. 

Mr. Amlin, Deputy Superintendent, sf.atcd that owing to the great increase in work 
due to tlio increase in crime prnsecufing olllcera found it difficult to attend to all ciscs in wliich 
their services were required. Bombay required a special prosecuting oHicer to deal with cases 
sent for trial to the Presidency Magistrate’s Court and the Coroner’s Court. 

Sub-Inttpec:or Peye considered that the present staff was inadequate and staled that 
Bombay requircrl a special officer. 


Madras. 

M'. Thomai, Intpeelor-General of Polite, w.xs of opinion that there rught to be more 
prosecuting otllcen'. Four or five officers wore wanted in place of tbo two now working. 

Mr. Tlannyngton, Deputy Intpeelor-General, Criminal Inreiligation Department, 
that there was a separate prosecuting staff of 1 Inspector and I Sub-Inspector. Tlic number 
of Sob'Inspcttors might bo ii)crca.sed to two, otherwise the arrangements were sati.sfactory, 

Mr. n’indle, Superintendent, PuilKoy Police, Jrichinopoly, nos ot optxsLWn that tho* ar- 
rangements in force were satisfactory. • 

IntpectorDoraiticamy agreed. 


. Bengal. 

In the outlying districts nil the presecuting work is done by the Di.stTict Police 
prorccuting staff, but in Calcutta there are special prosecuting officers at Howrah and 
t5eald.ih. The Railway StuwrintcndCnfs were of opinion that the District Court prosecuting 
staff did not paj' as much attention to their railway cases ns they paid to district cases. 

Mr. Hyde, Impector-General, waS of opinion that this argument no longer held good now 
that both tbo Railway and District Police were under the Range Deputy Inspector-General, 

Inepector D. y. ^lidhcrjee ft3.\.cd Cual thcro was a prosecuting Jnspeclor and a Sab- 
Inspcctor at Howrah. There should Iro also n rqtccial prosecuting officer at Asansol. 

Mr.' Pzeehiel, Superintendent, PaiUeny Police, Sealdah, stated that tbo Scaldah Court 
Inspector was originally intended for the prosecution of important railway cases all over his 
jurisdiction but hia work in the Scaldah Court was so heavy that he pould not get away, 
Anotiicr Inspector was required. 

Intpeclor S, C. Panerjee, of the Saidfur Section of the Pattern Bengal Pailway, stated 
that in jilaco of the present Sub-Inspector a force of 1 Inspector, 2 Sub-Inspcotora and 1 
Assistant Sub-Inspector was required for the Saidpur Section. 


* Assam. 

There i.s ono Suli-Inspeclor sinctionod far jiroscculing railway cases. tTo has to attend 
21 different CouriK and at times has to prosecute two or more important cases in different 
Courts at the same time, 

Mr. Gilet, Superintendent, Pailtoay Po/tVe, recommended tho sanction of three more 
prosecuting officers to 1 o attacliod to each Inspector’s Circle. Ho was of opinion that a railway 
police officer experienced in prosoonfiiig railway cases was more useful and more likely to bo 
successful (ban a District Court Sub-Inspector who knew little or nothing of railway work, 
rules and practice. 
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The Assam Government was of opinion that the employment of a pleader by the Deputy 
Commissioner iroiild probably be a better an-angement than an addition to .the ‘prosecuting 
staff. 

Inspector Hashmafitilah supported Mr. Giles’ recommendation. 

Mr. Giles further suggested that a separate Magistrate was required for railway eases 
as the ordinary l\ragistrato had too much Other work. This Magistr.atc should bo located at 
some central spot. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

7/ie Bihar and Orissa Government sf.atcd that Railway Police eases were ordinarily j.rose- 
outed by District Police Court Inspectors and Sub- Inspectors. In addition, and for the more 
intricate cases, a Prosecuting Inspector was sanctioned for (he East Indian Railway Police, but 
as in practice, it n as found practically impossible for one officer to devote much attention to 
the prosecution of railway cases in Courts scattered through the cntiic sy.stcm, the appointment 
was to bo replaced by the piovision of three Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors, one for each division 
of the railwaj'. With the provision of thoco officers it would bo possible to provide for 
expert assistance to the district prosecuting staff in Railwsiy Police eases, and in the more 
important cases the Railway Police prosecuting officer would be able to devote reasonable 
time and attention to the prosecution in Couits. The Bengal-Nagpur Railw.ay and the Ren- 
tal and Uorth-Western Railway had c.ich been pioviried with a Prosecuting Inspector for 
, similar duties. Should tlie change on tho East Indian Railw.ay' prove successful in practice 
similar changes would probably be made on the Bengal-Nngpur Railway and the Bengal 
and North-Wcstcin Radway. With the provision of a technical prosecuting staff on the 
lines indicated above, to assist the district staff and concentrate attention on the moio imjioT- 
tant cases, the airangeinent for tho prosecution of the railway c.asc3 would-be satisfactory. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent , JlaiUoay Police, Khargpnr, stated that the present system 
under which the railw.ay cases were conducted by tho Prosecuting Officer of the Court in which 
they were tried was most unsatisfactory. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar desetibed prosecutions as the weakest spot in the whole 
Railway Police administration. District Prosecuting Officers took little interest in railway 
cases. The Prosecuting Inspector sanctioned for tlio Bengal and North-Western Railway 
District would be of little use as he would only be able to look after one important case at a 
time. 


Central Provinces. 

Jfr. Beiffhton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that each Railway Police Section had a 
Pioseeuting Inspector. Tho work was done by Prosecuting Inspectors of the District 
Police, except in special and technical cases. This arrangement was not satisfactory, Tho 
only possible solution for improving matters was by increasing the number of Railway Prose- 
cutors but be was doubtful whether the work justified the existence of one in every district. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, iSowyor, thought that a better arrangement 
would be to have all railway cases taken|iup by tho railway prosecuting staff. A touring 
Railway Magistrate would also he a greatyidvantage. 

Mr. Mayherrp, Deputy Superintendent of Police, and Inspector Sharif \Mu7tamai Khan' 
stated that the District Police Prosecuting Inspectors did not give the same attention to railway 
oases as to their own. 

Inspector Glackan agreed and stated that an additional staff of at least two Railway Pro- 
secuting Sub-Inspeotoi's would make matters more satisfactory. 

Sul-lnspeetor Mazhar Haqi considered tho arrangements satisfactory. 

Suh-Inspector Boijnath Kaula did not agree bnt gave no reasons. 

Hyderabad. ^ 

The Railway Police conduct the prosecution of all railway cases wletber cognizable 
or non-cognizable. Complaints are taken from railway officials and all the subsequent 
proceedings are taken in hand by the Railway Police. Cases are tried in situ when the 
presence of many of the Company’s servants from any station is necessary, 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, was of opinion that a Railway 
Travelling [Magistrate was a desideratum, 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, that the majority of c.ases in 
the jurisdiction of the Rajputana Railway Police were tried by the one Railway IMagistrate, 
hence the Police Prosecuting Inspector was not at the disadvantage bo often laboured under 
in the United Provinces system. He had found it a gicat convenience to have a special 
.Railway Magistrate, but pointed out that it was lendered necessary bj’ the peculiar circum" 
stances of the Rajputana lines, as the Magisti.vtes in Native States had no jurisdiction on 
the railways. 
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' ■ Sind. 

There is one Police Prosecuting Inspector for the Sind Railways. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, ItaiUcay Police, Karachi, was of opinion that the system 
was satisfactory, but two Suh-lnspectovs instead of one were required to assist the Inspector. 

impector Khan Sahih Mubarak AU Jljder Alt was of opinion that the system was 
fatisfaetory. 

Puiyab, 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Jnspcclor-Gciieral, stated that a Court Inspector was attached to the 
Central Investigation Agency .and supervised the preparation of cases for trial. A touring 
Court Inspector ])iosecutod important cases away from headquarters and the reroaieing eases 
were prosecuted in Courts by the prosecuting statfs of the civil districts concerned. These 
arrangements were satisfactory. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Jlakin;, Bepuip Stiperinfeud/'ni, stated that there was only -one 
Court Jn.spcctor for tho whole of the Punjab Railway Police, who could not cope with the 
whole prosecution W’ork of the province. Ilcnce station house olllccrs of tho llailn ay Police 
helped District Court Inspectors iu tho prosecution^^ of railuay cases. The practice was 
satisfactory. 

Jnrpcctor Ghulam Bastpir agreed with Khan.Bahadnr” Abdul Hakim. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

There are no special arrangements in force for the prosecution of railway cases which 
devolves on the prosecuting staff of the District Police in each district. 

Khan Sahib Jtana Talta Atuhammad Khan, Superintcndcnl of Bolicc, Kohat, stated that 
the system had not worked satisfactorily. The District Police Prosecuting staff had not the 
time to devote to Railiray Police cases and did not understand technical railway cases involving 
the examination of r.ailway records and lailwa}’ methods of working. In important cases of 
this n.ature he alwa 3 -.s deputed a Railwaj’ Police officer to assist in the pro'centioD. There 
should be a separate Prosecuting Sub-Iii.spector for tbo Railway Police. Railway cases w.ere 
con.siderod unimportant. He had known cases fail for ryant of proper prosecution. 

J/r. Hamhinf, /rtfpeetor-General, coDsidered that one Prosecuting Sub-Inspector for the 
Railway Police was suHiciont. 


Question Ko. 38. — The Itaihray Police are at present organized on a proviti' 
cial basis. IFonld any other system of organization in your opinion 
be an improccnicnt on this, o.g., («f) imperiaUzaiio/i, {b) an organization 
tchich tcould take the railtoay system as the vuit and make the Superin- 
tendent of Police for most purposes the head of a Pailtcay Department, 
(c) a system under tchich the Itailway Police were amalgamated with 
the District Police. 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Knyc, Tntpeetor-Gencral.of BoUec,yam of opinion that the organization must be 
on tho provincial h.asis. 

Mr, Bcgbte, Bepuiy Inspceior-Gcncral, thought that of tho three suggestions advanced 
for improved organization of tho Railway Police — and that improvement was necessary would 
haidly bo Ferioii,s1}' contested — suggc.stion (J) offered the bc.st chance of success. He did not 
favour pure impcriallzation, as considerations of language and divorce from close co-operation 
with District Poh'cc administration nppo.arcd to militate against any possible advantage which 
might be scenred by such n reform. The sulxirdinatc police whether in the railway' or in the 
districts must remain a provincial organization and therefore pure imporialization was impracti- 
c.ah!e. He did not consider that it would be advisable to amalgamate the Railway Police 
with the District Police. It would mean splitting up the Railway Administration into 
iniuuncrahle w.ater-tight comptirtmenls, far more so even than under tbo existing organization 
and any existing coniinnity of investigation would cntirelj- disappear. One of the cbiof causes 
of complaint against the present organization was this veiy division of charges and the conse- 
quent absence of anj- continuity over a particular railway system. This would bo multiplied 
q hundredfold if am-algamation with the District Police were to ho adopted. A further 
argrrment against the suggestion was that the Saj)erinfendent of the District Police was so 
overburdened with criminal and political work that lie would never have the time to devote 
attention to Railway Police work. Tins objection could not be met bj' giving him an addi- 
■itioiial Assistant for Railway Police work. His rcspon.sihility would remain .and tho result of 
any' such amalgamation w'ould inevitably’iho decreased efficiency' in all branches of police work. 
There only remained suggestion (i) as the only possible alternative to the existing .system. 
He had sudied Mr, Ross’ notes on the -re^organizativa of tho Government Railway Police 
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and agreed generaHy that the proposal offered a reasonable prospect o£ improred Trorking. 
The Sail way Police undoubtedly suffered at the present time from the disadvantage of. having 
no representative with the Government of India, As a result essential matters such as 
expansion of the force due to growth of the railwaj-s were turned^ down 'because .they were* 
handled by provincial Inspectors-Gcueral who naturally enough viewed such demands from .a . 
purely departmental attitude and were strictly limited by considerations of the increased 
expenditure on Police as a provincial entity. An Inspectcr-General of Railway Police in touch 
with the Government of India would at any rate not be hampered by such considerations and 
as an expert in his own line would stand a reasonable chance of putting through such proposals. 
In other matters eonneetod with the administration of the Railnay Police he would bean o.xpert 
adviser to the Railway Board for fulfilling similar functions to those discharged by the 
Inspector-General of Forests. He would be responsible for seeing that Government Biiiiway 
Police work was co-ordinated throughout India, htit would not interfere with matters of 
internal administration hetween Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral of Railway Police (b'rcles and 
Provincial Inspeetora-General. If Deputy Inspeotors-Gcneral of Railway Police Circles were 
placed iu the same reiation.-hip to Provincial IiisiJeLtors-Gcncral ns Range Deputy Inspectors-; ■ 
General were, he did not think there would be any cause for friction. As regards the 
administration of the Government Railway Police over a particular railway sj-stem, 
he thought kir Ross’ scheme would certainly effect continuity of criminal administration, 
the absence of which was the chief dilliculty in the present system. If simultaneously 
a general Railway Police klanual were to be introduced to secure uniformity of working 
and measures adopted to improve the supervising staff (». c., Divisional Inspectors) and 
the training of the rank and tile, ho was convinced that a vast advanco would bo secured 
in Railway Police efficiency. ' , 

3Ir. Acock, Superintendent of Police, of opinion that the rp.al . cause of the . 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs was the failure of the railway authorities 
to enforce responsibilities on subordinate railway officials in the mutter of thefts and 
pilferages and this might he traced to the terms of the Risk notes. They, veer(\^a, much 
in favour of the railway and so little in that of the public that an examination wmim show 
that the railways had to pay a small portion only of the actual amount of merchandise 
stolen or pilfered. The only railway officer who got really agitated w.as the head of the 
Claims Department when thefts became heavy. Other Departments— Troffic, Locomotive, 
E ngineerin"’ all treated crime with perfect equanimity. Gazetted railw.ty officers did not 
ordinarily obstruct the Government Railway Police in their efforts to prevent and detect 
crime, but the ordinary railway officers shewed no enthusiasm in Ibis respect. There was 
an immense inertia to be overcome and the Government Railway Police had to prove 
their case up to the hilt before the ordinary railway officer would move and sometimes 
more than prove it. This reacted on the whole organization. . Unlil the ordinary .railway 
man was made to realize that his own officers were determined to put down crime at all 
costs there was no hope of an inijirovenieat, however mucli the Government Railway Police 
might be improved and strengthened. Railway officers had told him that they preferred- 
to pay claims rather than to have the Police interfering in the’ goods shed.'. It uas well- 
known and w-as admitted thiit in India it was exceedingly difficult for the Police (1) first 
to work out cases, ^2) secondly to prosecute them successfully without dahao. In the 
railway the Government Railway Po.ice had little or no dabao and therefore had the 
greatest difficulty in getting evidence and getting the witnesses to stick to their staloinonts. 
In the case of thefts from parcels, thefts from wagons in the 3 ’ards, thefts from goods 
shells in which the railway men were concerned it was impossible to get evidence except of 
railway men who, even if willing to give it, were ver 3 - susceptible to pressure from interested 
parties. If crime was heavy the blame was put on the Government Railway Police; For 
these reasons he thought that the present system was uiiworkablo and considered that oh 
some selected railway the Police should be made a Railway Department from the Superin- 
tendent downwards as an experiment. If that were done the railwa}’ would itself be 
responsible and railway offioere would have to decide whether to support their Police 
or the dishonest Station Master who made more in a month than his District Traffic 
Superintendent. Mr. Ross’ sj’-stem was an excellent one, but the language difficult}' would 
have to be disposed of. An Imperial bead was most important jit the present moment. 
The Superintendent had no friends at all. If the charge were too big for one man,' two 
Inspnotors-Geueral might be appointed. But in his opinion the Imperial Inspector-General 
could only deal with general problems, for instance, whether ah increase in staff was 
necessary. It would be his business to move Govern aoeiit in the matter. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, BaiUcay Police, thought that Mr. Ross’ scheme was 
an improvement on the present system. It might be merely shifting the points of friction 
but there would not be so many points and there would not be so man}' long arguments about 
place of registration of a case between the Railway Police of different provinces, as directly 
a dispute arose it would be handed up to the Inspector-General of Railway Police xvho, with 
his professional knowledge, would see at ouce which officer was in the wrong and deal with 
the matter severely. At present absurd arguments against accepting a case were sometimes 
r. ised, as officers knew that there was no central authority to decide between the claims of 
the two provinces, What xvas wanted was some senior officer to take over Railway Police 
. work and make it uniform all over India and to represent matters connected therewith to 
; the' Governraenl of India in the Railway Department. 
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Mr. Sharpe, Superiniendeni, Haihuay Police, Agra, stated 'that he was in favour 
of Tmperializalion. He diil unt think that Imperialization would kill co-operation between 
the llailway Police and the "District Police. It was a fact tliat for the purpose o£ Railway 
Police work, the co-operation of the District Police was more important than the co-operation 
of the Police in other provinces, but if he thonglit that Imperialization would orejuilice the 
chances of co-operation between the District Police and the llailway Police, he would not 
recommend it. 

Prosecnting I-nspeHor Khairat Nali was in favour of Imperialization in vievv of the 
special features of Railway Police work. Pach railway, whether covering one jrovince or 
more, should have one or more Superintendent, as the requirements of the case demanded. 

Insperlor Farrant w.as in favour of Imperialization, ns at present, under the provincial 
system, the Railway Police experienced a certain amount of difficulty in dealing with other 
provinces. Enquiries at times led them into other provinces and they never got any assistance 
there. If the Railway Police were imperialized, they would have one head over the whole 
foice w’hn would be able to secure eo-operation between the different provinces, .'^t present 
theie was practically no co-operation between the" District Polics and the Railway Police 
and he did not think that matters would be woive if the Railway Police were imperialized. 
Further, the Deputy Inspector-General tor Railways would be in touch with the provincial 
Inspec.nrs-General, and at any r.nte as much co-operation as was being received now would 
be obtained under the proposed scheme. ' • 

Suh-Inspectort Ahdul Jstz and Pearey Shunter were in favour of Imperialization. 

Bombay. 

M'r. Poierisoii, Inspeelor-Gencral of Police, Ba\il inhts vrnit‘'Ti evidence that there were 
four systems of geucial organization eontcmi'Iated in tl e question : (1) Provincial, (2) Imperial, 
(3) Railway Dtpartmental, and (4) District by distiict. Organisation under (4) would pro- 
duce chaos. No. (3) wao not suited to the condition of the country. It was largely the prestige 
attached to 'a Governmenl. servant that enabled the police to discharge their d«;y. The official 
posili.in that State employ g.ave tvonld be ontiiely absent in the Railway service. He doubted 
whether the high officers in the Railwiiy Department were prcp.ired to undertake the multi- 
farious duties that devolved upon the higher supervisory officers of the Po ice Department. 
The choice was mainly between the Imperi.al and Provincial control. He could sen little 
advantage in the Imperial system except for uniformity of practice in certain matters. It 
was quite certain that Provincial (lovernmonts would refuse to pay for any Police organiza- 
tion that they did not directly control and administer. Imperial control meant Imperial 
debit. With the Railway Police controlled by the Government of India and paid from 
Imperul sources the District Police would lose all incentive to co-operation and the Railway 
Police would lose the assistance without which they could not work successfully. The 
neces.sary degree of co-operation could be ensured only if the Railway Police were organized 
on a provincial basis under the control of the provincial Inspector-General who svas also the 
he.'id of ihc District Police. In his view any half and naif syslers such as that in which 
the Railway Police would bo organized prov!nci.illy but controlled imperially did not represent 
practical politics. ith the provincial system much could be done in the direction of 
uniformity by conferences and informal meetings of controlling officers. 

In his oral evidence he said that what was really wanted was a Director-General of 
Crimes and Intelligencj for the whole of India. 'I here should be a central bureau of crimes 
and information which would have no executive authority. It might have a number of 
expert detectives on its staff who svould be available to go anywhere they were requirrd and 
^0 advise local officers when any special form of crime took place, but its main function would 
]i,e to obtain and systematize information. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, thought that the provincial orjanization was the 
only possible one. He did not think one Police Manual for the whole of India would be 
possible because the local couditiuns were so different. The imperial officer, however, suggest- 
ed below might lay down uniform rules after experience had been gained. The effort* 
of the different Railway Police in different provinces required co-nrdination. For instance, 
there was no uniform system in connection with surveillanco of suspects from one province 
to another. Also the systems of registration of offences by the Railway and District Poliee 
differed in the various provinces, lie proposed a Director of Railway Police for the whole 
of India located at Simla, His duties would be to co-ordinate systems in different provinces 
and collect and disseminate information having particular reference to Railway Police work. 
There should bo .a separate Deputy Inspector-General for Railways in Bombay because there 
was too mucli work for the Range Deputy laspectors-General. He had 9 Districts and 
2 Railways lo control. 

In his written ev 'deuce he said that the only improvement he could suggest was the 
appointment of a Director of Railway Police for the whole of India. Such an officer would 
ensure uniformity of methods. He would also be responsible for the collection and dissomina- 
tion of information. He would not interfere in the internal economy of tho force. ' 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railtcay Police, Bombay. Barod.i and Central India 
"Railwiy, was not in favour of <any other system except the provincial one. There should be 
a provincial Deputy Inspector-General of llailway Police. 

m H. D. B 
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Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of FoUce, tbe provincial eystem was tbe 

most s.itisfactory. I£ the force were imperialized difficalties would arise over the ti ansfer of 
men and over the question of language. There might be an Inspector-General or Director 
for the Kailway Police of India. 

Sub-Inspector Rege did not think there would 'he any improvement. 

Inspector Oarside, on special duty with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
as Watch and Ward Inspector at Ahmedabad, suggested a separate police force for each 
railway system. If the Police formed a Railway Departnientj there would be friction, because 
the in^rests of the Police and the Railway were opposed to one another. For instance, i' the 
Railway Police Inspector investigating a ease found that the theft was committed by a points- 
man and wanted to prosecute the man and having done so to ensure that the man dii not 
return to the station, the Station Master would shield that man by every means in his power, 
not because he was a good thief, but because he was a good pointsman. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, retired Inspector of Police, would imperialize like the Railway Mail 
Service. 

Mr. G aider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency, and now 
Watch and Ward Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, stated that 
imperialization would not be productive of any apparent advantage. On the other hand its 
adoption would have a tendency to impair the efficiency of the Railway Police, unless the 
staff remained permanently attached to one particular line throughout the eutire period of 
their service. Such an arrangement might suit the rank and file but would not be approved 
by the superior staff of Sub-Inspectors or Inspectors, Deputy Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents or Superintendents. The question to be considered under iiuch a scheme was 
that the officers should have hopes of promotion. Once they came to the railway they should 
not have to look to the province for promotion. If Mr. Ross’s suggestion were given effect 
to, namely, that large trunk lines like the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the East Indian Railway, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, North- 
■Western Railway, etc., should have a Deputy Inspector-General for each with two Superin- 
tendents, BO that there would be about 6 Deputy Inspectors-General and about 12 to 14 
Superintendents, the service would be sufficiently attractive. If, however, smaller railways 
were allowed to remain as they were at present, there Would be no improvement. The Range 
Deputy Inspector-General would not take any interest in railway work. At present he only 
took an academic interest in railway cases. He was speaking as an experienced officer who 
knew the actual state of affairs.^ On practical grounds, however, he did not think that the 
proposed scheme of imperialization would lead to any better results. Under the provincial 
organization if there was any friction between the Railway and the District Police, the local 
Inspector-General was in a better position to control them both. He doubted if the suggested 
scheme would secure more co-operation. With one officer controlling both Railways and 
Districts, ho would be able to say that a particular thing must be done and could Compel 
co-operation. With regard to the suggestion that there was room for an imperial agency of 
some sort in connection with railways, i.e., an official like the Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
who would have no control but who would collect, sift and circulate information and could, 
if necessary, supply officers in certain complicated cases, "he did not think the idea was a- 
practical one. Such an agency would be useful where the railways wanted its assistance, 
otherwise the men would be idle for the rest of their time. There would be no use in collect- 
ing information unless it could be utilized promptly ; at any rate, unless he knew something 
more of the details of the working and organization of the proposed Director’s office, he did 
not think the suggestion of much practical value. He doubted if there was any need to have 
a separate investigating agency in the Railway Police. There should be. a reserve staff of 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors to take up special railway cases. Taking the discussion as a 
whole, although he recognized that there were some advantages in imperialization, he was in 
favour of adhering to the present system with the exception of having a separate Deputy 
Inspector-General in charge of railways in each province. The provincial system woxdd 
give better results than an imperial system as far as co-operation was concerned. A great deal 
depended on the Railway Police officer himself. If he was not getting satisfactory work from 
the District Police, it was for him to represent his case to the Inspector-General and go on 
representing until satisfaction was obtained. There was also an advantage under the provin- 
cial system that officers of the Railway Police were also acquainted with officers of the 
District Police and there was scope for cultivating a real spirit of friendship and familiarity. 
Superintendents should try to encourage and insist upon their subordinates cultivating 
co-operation. They should make a practice of meeting their officers occasionally. Such an 
arrangement would go a long way towards facilitating work on both sides. The District 
Police had no interest in railway cases and the railway were seldom called xipon to assist the 
District Police. It was all a sort of giving and no taking business. Unless the relationship 
between the subordinate staff in both forces was improved, matters would continue as bad as 
ever. By maintaining the system a provincial one the chances Were more in favour of 
securing co-operation owing to the acquaintance that existed between officers of the same 
province. They served together in the same province, they saw each other and met and 
talked to each other frequently, so that there should he no lack of co-operation, whereas if the 
service were not provincial, its men would be looked upon as strangers and the provincial men 
yzould not so readily come forward to help. ' •" ’ 



Madras. 

Mi's ihomas, Inspector-General of Police, was opposed to the idea of imperialization. He 
stated that the question of divided responsibility would have to be faced. If there was a 
separate organization of the Bailway Police working under Imperial control it would have 
Nothing to do with the Government of Madras. He did hot Icnow what would happen in a 
case where the co-operation of the District Police was found necessary in such a scheme. The 
two forces would have a separate scale of pay and separiitB terms of enlistment. There would 
no longer be any interchange between the District and the Railway Police which be considered 
very necessary at times. Railway crime was almost entirely District crime. The present 
System had .worked well in hladras. There was no need for a separate Deputy Inspector- 
General of Railways in Madras. Railway Police work was a light matter and the Deputy 
Inspeotor-Generalj Criminal Investigation Department, oould easily find time for both 
Railways and Crimin.al Investigation Department. There were on an average only 700 crimes 
a year and if dacoity, muider and robbery which did not belong to the Railway Police were 
eubtraoted crime was negligible. There might be an otganization for groups of railways, 
e. y., for Bombay and Madras, for deab'ng with long distance cases, 

Ifr. Bannpngioni Depuip Inspcctof -General of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
did not think that imperialization would work well. Regaiding (i) bethought that this was 
even a w'oree arrangement as the Police Officer would then be under the Agent who was not 
a Police Officer but the head of a Company. To revert to (c) would he going back to 20 
years and the adoption of a system which had been rejected as unsatisfactory. 

Mr. IFindle, Superintendent, Pailtoap Police, Trichinopoly , thoueht that as far as the 
South Indian Railway was concerned it was advisable that the Railway Police organisa- 
tion should coincide with tne railway system. He was entirely opposed to the amalgamation of 
the Railway Police with the District Police. He had no objection to the adoption of a uniform 
Police Manual*for Railway Police work in India. He had never had trouble with foreign 
railways or junctions. 

Inspector Doraisioamy vras of opinion that imperialization was worth trying. He thought 
that the Police of each province would eo-operate more heartily than they did now. At' 
present there Was difficulty in getting prompt replies from other provinces, 

Bengal, 

Mr, Hyde, Inspector-General of Police, said that he preferred to have an enlarged special 
Detective Staff rather than any form of imperialization because of the two railways with which 
the Bengal Police were concerned, the Eastern Bengal Railway was entirely under the Bengal 
Police and only a small portion of the East Indian Railway was in Bengal, so there was only '' 
one provincial boundary. He thought that by adopting imperialization there would be no co- 
operation between the Railway Police and the District Police as the two forces would be under ' 
two masters.' Even if there were a Superintendent for each Railway with an Assistant Super- 
intendent under him working entirely within a particular province the Superintendent of 
Police of the District would be a provincial man and the Superintendent of Police of the RaiR 
way Police would he an Imperial man. The District Police officers would be disinclined to Co- 
operate with the Railway Police officers. The Imperial Inspector-General of Railways 
would have no control over the District Police. According to the present system the promo- 
tions were all on one cadre. The Deputy Inspector-General could stop the promotion of the 
District Police Sub-Inspector as well as that of the Railway Police Sub-Inspeotor. There were 
many cases in which Bengal Police officere had gone ns far as Bombay but none had ever 
mentioned that they had experienced any difficulty in getting the assistance of the local nolioe. • 
If (ho Railway Police were amalgamated with the District Police the police station would 
either have to he on the railway or close to a railway station and the jurisdiction of thanas 
would have to be revdsed. He had found that it was the general experience of police officers 
on the railway that a great deal of time was taken up in replying to railway officers about 
cases. The District Superintendent of Police could not possibly spare the time for that and the 
railway^ would at once become discontented and say that the Superintendent of Police was pay- 
iiigjio attention to railway cases. He thought that a certain amount of good would be obtained 
by ordering that all running train thefts should be registered both in the local thana and in the 
railway thana so as to give the Dislrict Police some interest in the working out of a case once 
it was localised. He did not appreciate any system in which the Superintendent of Police 
would become for all intents and purposes the head of a Railway Department and be did not 
think that any Superintendent of Police in Bengal would work under these conditions. It 
would mean that the Railway Police Superiutendent would be under the Agent for all pui-poses 
except for discipline in which case he would be under an Imperial Inspector-General at Simla. 
The same difficulties about co-operation between the Railway Police and the District Police' 
would still remain. 

Mr. Pradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Eotorah, thought that the provincial system 
was preferable to the imperial. (4) and (c) were impracticable. The Range Deputy Inspector- 
Genera! was not only an inspecting Officer but co-ordinated the work of the Railway and the. 
District Police and it would be a great loss if his control were removed. District Superinten- 
dents would not give the same assistance without bis supervision. Asked how it would do to 
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appoint a Superintendent for each railway sj'stem with Aseistants working under him within 
provincial limits he was of opinion that the authority of the Assistant Superintendent would 
not be sufficient. If the Railway Police became a department of the railway there was a risk 
that tae Railway would try to make the Police do things which they should not do, i.e., to lake 
up ron-cognizable cases, etc.j — they might try to make use of the police report as a reason for 
not paying claims. 

3Ir. Ezechtel, Superintendent, Bailvay Police, Sealdah, was of opinion that none of the 
three systems sue gested would work. Existing arrangements could not be improved except 
possibly by putting all the Eailway I’olice in one province under one Deputy Inspector- 
Genera^l. Bailway work n as not nesrlected by the Range Deputy Inspector-Geneinl but 
the Kailway Polite was looked upon as a sort ot seventh wife. Districts got preference. The 
Eailway Police was the dumping ground for all naen who do not do good work in tlie districts. 
With a sep.nrate Deputy lutpector-Generai, the Kailway Police would no longer be a 
dumping ground. 

Mr. Parmer, Superintendent of Police, 24-Parganai, stated that professioral railway 
thieves were themselves imperialized. They did not require local knowledge like the 
ordinary burglar but could carry on their trade on any train, and when one place became 
worked out or too hot for them they moved on to fresh ground. For this reason an imperi- 
alized police detective force seemed neee-sary to cope with this class of criminals. On the other 
hand an imperialized Railway Police force would be still more indifferent to- the requirements 
of the District Police than were the present Railway Police. As it was, the Eailway Police did 
not co-operate with the District Police in preventing crime. It would be a mistake to make the 
Superintendent of Railway Police the head of the Raiiwaj’ Department as the railway employees 
« were to a verj' large extent responsible for much of the petty crime and pilfewges and if too 
closelj' associated nith the Kailua)' Administration, the Superintendent of Police would find it 
very difficult to cheek this form of crime if it interfered ■w’ith railway interests in obtaFning 
labour, etc. Moreover ibis would lead to less co-operation with the District Police. He was in 
favour of amalgamating the Railway Police with the District Police with this reservation that 
there should be a strong Imperial Detective Staff which would automatically take up the investi- 
gation of all running train thefts and missing goods cases. 'The officers of this staff would have 
to bo specially trailed to he cognizant with the leadins train thieves of every province. Ordinary 
crimes sneh as thefts and burglaries in station godowns and coolies’ quarters should he investi- 
gated by the officer in charge of the district pcdice station concemed. Assistant Snh-lnspec- 
tors should be kept at existing railway police stations to record information and to hand it on 
either to the local police station or to the detective staff. Constables for patrolling work at 
stations should be supplied from local police stations the staff of which woirld have to be 
strengthened accordingly. As regards constables travelling on running trains a specially- 
trained staff vvas required for this purpose of district constables whose training would include 
their being taught to identify the bad characters on the stretch ol line to which they would be 
deputed. In addition to these men (be special detective staff should have constables deputed to 
travel in trains to look out for railway train thieves. 

Mr. Cook, District Magishate, lifidnapur, would amalgamate the Railway Police with tho 
District Police. Most of the crime was running train theft and theft from yards. .All the 
stolen propertr went into the District Police jurisdiction. Railway Police officers had no author- 
ity in the district. There was the enquiry slip system but it was not so effective as having 
both forces under one head. There would not be any less co-operation between the Kaihvay and 
the amalgamated Police force. He never saw the Superintendent of Railway Police except at 
the Club. The present system led the Railway Police to look upon themselves as a separate 
force, Imperialixation would lead the Railway Police to look on themselves as a superior body 
which would not tend to co-operation. He did not recommend the transference of the Kharg- 
pur section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to the Bengal Police, although the District Magis- 
trate would take more interest in railway crime hut for the feeling that he was “ butting in ” 
which was strong -where the Railway Police were under another Government. 

Mr. Prentice, District Magistrate, 24-Parganas, supported Mr. Farmer but would have a 
Suh-lnspeitor as the officer who would decide whether a case should be taken up by Railway 
Police or District Police. All cases of tbeft of railway propeity should go to the District Police, 

Inspector S. C. Banerjc" of the Saidpur Section of the Pastern Bengal Paiheay said that 
at present the Inspector-General could not spare the time to look into the working of the Rail- 
w.y Police but an Imperial Inspector-General would be able to do so. The co-operation of the 
District Police would not be lost by such an arrangement, 

Assam, 

The Assam Government mentioned that at present the organization iras on the basis of 
t ho railway system. They considered that the Assam Bengal Railway south of the Meghna 
sbo'ild be banded over to Bengal. In Dacca and Mymensingh Districts three police forces 
were at present employed (1) Assam Railway Police on Assam-Bengal Railivay, (2) Bengal 
Bail-v y Folice on Eastern Bengal Railway, (3) Bengal District Police. 

3ir. Dtindas, Inspector-General of Police, stated that the Police Commission recommended 
that the boundaries of the Railway Police and the province should bo conterminous, but they 
made two exceptions one of which was that the Assam Bengal Railway should be under Aesam, 
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Tlijs arrangement liad been found quite convenient except in policing tvro small braneb lines 
whieb lay noitb of Dacca and ISlymenfingh, In tliis area there -were ttiree sets of Police. 
Government had informed him that they would like the^e t'.vo branch lines north of the 
Meghna to be taken over by Ilengal, but the Chief Comnihsioner wiis quite prepared to consider 
the larger question of having tlie organization on a provincial hasis, {. e., that Assam should 
take over the Assam-Bengul Railway from Harishpui and also take over the 
Eastern-Rengal Railway in Goalpara I'istrict. He thought that it would be better to 
leave the Eastern Bengal Railway to Bengal and for the Assam Government to take over 
the Assam-Bongal Railway except the poitions named above. It might be more logical that 
as piactically the whole of the Eastein Bengal Railway was in Bengal Districts that the 
police officer in charge of the Assam-Bengal Railway shou'd be a Bengal officer rather than 
an Assam officer. The Criminal Investigation Dcpaitment had not received much assistance 
from the Kailway Police in spite of the fact that that was one of the points on which the 
Police Commission based their recommendatiou that the Criminal Investigation Department 
and Bailways should be run by the same Deputy Inspee.or-General. 

Mr. Ualltdoy, Suyierivt-ndent of the Criminal Investigation Department, stated that he 
Lad secured assistance from the Railway Police whe ever he had asked for it, but it was not 
necessary for the tw'O departments to be under the same he.ad in Assam. 

Mr. Gilts, Superintendent, liaihoug Police, mentioned that none of the three system® 
sugge.-tcd would be quite satisfactory. Imperialization bad disadvantages which it would be 
difficult to oveieoroe, one of the most important being the language question. He would 
like the railway system to be the unit. For police purpos.-s the wliole of the main line from 
Chittagong to Tinsukia with all its branch Hues (except the Bhairab-Mymeiisingh line with 
its branches which were difficult of accete 1 y rail from the main Assam-Bengal B.ailway line 
and Were more easily administered by the Superintendent. Government Railway Policej 
Saidpur, Bengal) s'^ould be under the Superintendent, Railwiy Police, Chittagong. The 
Railway Police Superiuteudent could not bo a member of the r.'ilway staff and should not be 
under the control of the Agent, Manager or other railway authorities. 

Mr. Giles mcncioncd that the Agent, A s=am-Bengal Railway, in writing to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Kajshahi Range, Bengal, on 3rd March 1919, stated that he did 
not consider it advisable to transfer the poitions of (ho Assam-Bengal Railway sy^tera lying 
within the civil districts of Mymensingh and Dacca to the Superintendent of Railway Police, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, Saidpur. Ho was in favour of transfirring the Police administration 
of the whole Assam-Bcugal Bailway to the Beng.ol Police, bis reasons being — (1) The most 
popu cted portion of the Assam-Bengal BaiKvay system fell in Bengal; (2) the headquarters 
of the Railway were at Chut.igong in Bengal; (.3) 'the Inspeotor-Geueral of Pol-ee,' 
Assam, could not make friquent inspections or keep in touch with the hendquart“rs of the 
Railway Administi-ation, (4) he thought better recruits and more experienced police officers 
could be obtained in|BongaI. He also added that greater development of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway’ in the future would occur south of Badarpur in Dacca and Myinensingh Districts in 
Bengal and between Chittagong and Akyab in Burma. 

The Superintendent of Railw.iy Police, Saidpur, alvocatod in 1919 that the branches 
within the civil districts of blyinensingh and Dacca should be under Eastern Bengal Railway 
Police on account of the influx of criminals from Bihar and upconntvy. Colonel Cameron, 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, wrote in reply to the Inspectoi-Gcneral of Police, As=am, 
suggesting that the whole of tiio Dacca portion of the Railway should be transferred to 
Chittagong jurisdiction and the rest of the metre-gauge placed under the Superintendent of 
Railway Police, Saidpur, which was opprtived by .the Personal Assistant to the Inspector- 
General of Police in his letter dated the 19th August 1910. 

Inspector Sped Ilashmutullah was of opinion that impsrialization would be an 
improvement on the present system as the present Insjieotor- General of Police could hardly 
take auy special intere.st in the Railw.ay Police. 

Inspector Vptndra Chandra Deb thought that the present system could not be improved. 

Bihar and Orissa, 

The Bihar and Orissa Government v/as ot opinion that the present organization was the 
most efficient combined with economy. It ensured the maximum oo-opomtion with the District 
Police, a matter vital to the detection and prevention of crime, compatible with the organi- 
zation ol the Railway Police force as a separate unit. The inclusion of the different railway 
systems in the province under the respective Range Deputy Inspectors-General would further 
Birengthen co-operation. The proposal (4) was quite impracticable. For obvious reasons 
the sep.oration of the Railway Police from railway control was a vital matter. The organi- 
zation of the Railway Police as a department cf a railway system would weaken Govern- 
ment control which it was essential should be fully maintained, and would lead to complete 
cleavage with the Distric t Police, and a correi ponding loss of efficiency. The other arrange- 
menls suggested would tend to weaken co-operation, while complete amalsamation of tbo 
Railway Police with the District Police would, on the other hand, unnecesbaiily split up the 
force, lead to confusion in the number of Superintendents the raihv.'’y authorities would 
]javc to refer to, aud would result in the loss of such technical knowledge as the Railway 
police now possessed, and consequent loss of effioiency. 
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7itr, jlfacrae, Dcpiift/ Tntpcclor-Ocnernl, Critithinl Jnvsftsnlion Dtpartineiil, wvM tliaf 

fhongh impcri.ilizatiou liiiirlit licUer ndmiiiislriitinii Uii; lo-« of tonoli «itli tlio DIhtriet 

Police Bccmcd to bo vital. Tlio idea of the Kiiiltt.ay Police being under tbc Utmgc Deputy 
Inspector-General was laigoly baaed on tliat belipf. At pre,ent tbc Kail way Pol!<,, in Kihar 
bad not very mueb to complain tibotil lack of co-o|ieralioii, nlll.ongb IbingH nere not ns rali,^ 
factory ns they miglit be. It fecined, liowevcr, that Imiierialiictlion would t-mke tbo eb-ivngo 
mnob greater, althougb tie' ide.i of Imiiorii.li/ntion was very fascinating “ There ere obtioue 
difllciiltics when you arc running a lino in nnotlior jurisdiction.'’ 

utCr. J^zcchtd, SuperinteidenI, Jlntlray J'oliff, J’ulnii, ccieddercd that the pri'.sent ryptcin 
of organir.iii 'n wns tbo nio.st satisfactory, but would prefer to have tli" Kailway Police under 
tbc Itange Deputy Insjvector-Gencral, na there would bo more co-oj oration between tbo Knihvay 
Police and the District Police. 

Mr, Cool , Snperinteiidriil, Jlflilrny VoUrr, Kftttrppur, was not in favour of any of tbc 
tbreo puggcblions. lie preferred Range control (oconliol by the Criminnl InvfMtigatii’in Depart- 
ment (bccauto with a K.ingo Deputy Inspcetor-fieneral in charge there waa a betl*'r clmnc,' of 
getting good men (lrafte!l into (be Railway P,ilice from the rntig«'s-), but rroitld jircfer n ■ 
speciai Deputy Inspcctor-Gcnoral for Railways to cither, becaUfi' tbc R.anu'c Deputy Insj^ctor- 
Goiioinl bad much work to do and was not inclined to loik ii]>ort Ibe R.ailwny Pob'c” a« of 
very much imjiort.aneo so far as Range work was roneerned. As regards tiparaticii from 
tbc Dislriot Police, he asked wlint it was proposed to do on the occasion of sfrii-t"! nud 
disturbances where the railways were ftttaekesl or when it w.as df’iml to put nrmtd ginnla 
on bridges. IViili rcfercnco to (be recent (-trike in Jlowrab, it would ben more Mti-facton' 
solution it tbo Rcngal Government controlled their own nilw.ny lire, esp'-cially in llic case 
of strikes. Dxperienco in the past Imd shewn ibst infernal disturleinccs bad resulted in the 
railways being attacked, and tbo Dlstriit and R.iilwny Polieeabonbl bu under Ibe s-irae contr.'d. 
The Iiifpoclor-Gcneral, Riliar and Orifis.a, bad iirojhis' d tin; transfer of the IIowrab-Kbarp'- 
pur line to tbo Rcngal Police in conscqusncc of recent trouble at Ifowrab and be b.ad recom- 
mended to bini that (lie other section should be added. 

Bahi P. J), jlfiVra, Depoly Superin/enilrnt, eoruidercd tba*. tbo present system was 
E.atisfactory. He suggested that the Su|H'rinleudcnt of Railway Police might be nuthoriscvl to 
punish and rcwaid the wnteb and ward staff. 

Jntpcctor Initer Sen Sachcr prefcrreil tbc present provincial system. Tmj>eri.aliz.aficn would 
greatly weaken the co-o|)enitinn belwei'ii the Rnilw.ry and the District Police. He was not 
in favour of amalgamation with the District Polio*; for rcasans given in reply to Oucslioii 
18. To put Ibe Railway Ptdiee under the Railway by making the Superintendent Hie bead of it 
Railway Department was out of the question. 

Impedor J'eittzitar Karain Kuar wms of opinion that Impc.n.alimtien would be a heifer 
gystem than tbo present one. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr, Deiyhton, Intpector'Gcneral e/ 7’i/iVe, sl.ited that the pre^'cnl Fysfcm“wns mo't 
Euitablo. He nprecd with tbo Eiiggt*stion made by the Deputy liispecter-Gcnoral, Crime and 
RailwnyE, that it would be dcsiniblc to have n s'ciiior Railway Police nflicer nttacbesl fo the Rail- 
way Boanl in a position Horaewbat analogous to the Director, Intelbgence Ilure.au, who would 
bo rcsiioiiBiblc for Eccuring iiniforinity of proicilure in the Railway Police tbrongbonf India, 
Such an appointment would result in tbo Railway Police carrying weight with the Railway 
Administrations. Such an oflicer, however, alionld have nothing whatever to do with tbc 
internal adminibtration of tbo various Railway Police forces. He might bo asolsted by a Email 
detective force for each railway. TJiore hIioiiM 'be' a niiiforra Railway Police Manual for 
the whole of India. It would bo easy for tbc Government of India to npivjint a Committee 
to draft it. All Govcrnmeiil servan's worked under tbo wiine Civil tjervice Regnintions. 
Tberc was a caRO agaiii.st uniforin rules on paitieular points: — if cxjiorionco in diflcrent 
parts of India jiiKlificd certain procedure, ns for in.sfnnce, in i-oine p.arts of the country .shor- 
tage from a wagon with broken hcals was neeeiitcd ns a prieiii yiieiV evidence of theft, in other 
parts of India tlio inference was not nceepled and fomotbing more wn« required. There 
was no necessity for imixirialization of ruitways. The chief prounda alleged for the neces- 
sity for a change were : finstly, that there wns no niiiformily of procedure, a matter which 
tbc Government of India roul'd remedy ; mid Eocondl} that there wore inter-provineia! eases 
which were diflicnlt to delect. In tbo Central Provinces tbcfo c.ise-s amounted to roiigbly 
1 per cent, Tlio great requisito in all police work wns ro-operatiou between different systoin.s 
of police, but in imporializat.'on that co-operaiion would bo lo.sl. "Ton na> going to b'«-c 
wlial is good for the sake of one or two per rent, of cnse.s. " It would not be pt)^?lIde for tbo 
railways to norre.s|,ond with only one olficer. Tbero w.as prnetiMlI}' no corri'spuiulenee b(t- 
ween tbo boadquaricrs oiriecrs and the I’olico. Tbo difileuUies experienced by tin' railway 
nutboritic.s wore that tbo Police they de.alt with b.id different pnreedtires. liiaiiy of Hicr-ti 
ditllculiics could bo removed by the joint action of Railway antbovitics, tbo Railway Board 
and tbo Government of Iiidi.a. If the railways could deal with one man there uas no renaen 
why they could not deal with 10. If a separafe R.ailway Polieo I'orco were formeil there' 
would not bo tbo sarao co-operation a.s now e.visfcd. The Eji-stem however exi.stiiig in Bombay 
aud Bengal under which the Range Deputy Inspcctor-Goueral looked after the Railway 
Police of bis Range was not sound. 
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3tr. Ituvsi^ AMit'ional Srqurinteiuhnt of Police, Saugor, did not consider that any othet 
hut the present sj’stem would work satisfactorily, though there were delays in getting ans irers 
to enquiries from other provinces. Imporializatiou would tend to maire co-operation 
with the District Police more difficult. It would not improve the present-day 
inter-provincial co-operation and the service would not be popular. The system of 
am.algamatioii with the District Police was worked before the present system and was found 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Maffherrtf, Pcpicfg Stepeiinfenrfeni of Police, agreed. 

Inspeclor Glacican was opposed to any .alteration. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan was in favour of a sy-stem under which — (a) The Rail- 
way Police would remain provincial under the control of one Director-General of all the Indian 
Railways who would have a small staff and a deleotive staff on each railway under his control. 
(5) The Superintendent, Railway Police, would remain under the provincial Inspector-General, 
(c) The other Railway Police subordinates would not bo treated as on Poreign Service. Their 
promotions, etc., should remain under the direct conlrol of the Provincial Inspector-Gene- 
ral (d) The recommendations of the Railway Director-General about any subordinate 
should always be accepted and acted on by the Provincial Inspector-General. 

The introduction of this sj'stcm would have the following advantages : — (1) Common 
procedure. (2) Co-operation between the different Police and Provinces and responsibility of 
undetected important arses .would be greatly improved. (3) Railways would be required to 
take more interest in the Railway Police than they did at present. (4) Location of crime 
would be e,asy. 

A Raihvay”Polico Criminal Gazette would assist greatly. 

Siih-lnspector Mazhar Naqi was of opinion that the organization of the Railway Police 
on a provincial basis was satisfactory and required no improvement or alteration. 

Suh-Inspector Baijnath Kaulfl considered that the present system, with one head for 
the whole of the Railway Police in India, would be an improvement, 

Hyderabad (Daccan). 

Mr. [Crawford, Pepuit/ Inipccior-Gcntrul, Paihoay Police, Bydcralad, in his written 
evidence w.as of opinion that the present system was the host and that .an)' other system would 
not be an improvement. Iraporialization would not improve matters but a Provincial Deputy 
Inspector-General irrespective of the Criminal Investigation Department where work was 
heavy would he an improvement as he would bo able to give his undivided attention to 
railway work. Each railway should as far as posssble have its own Superintendent of 
Police and ns many Assistants as necessary* In his oral evidence he stated that he had since 
read ^Ir. Ross'" note and the figures and facts be had put forward and had reconsidered his 
views. Ho thought Imperialization was the only solution. He was not in favour of the 
amalgamation of the Dirtrict Police with the Railway Police — the Railway Police should he 
a separate force and the officers and men should not be interchangeable with the District 
Police, 


Rajputana, 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector-Ccneral, Pailway Police, stated that he advocated imperializa- 
tion which would however cost money. The Inspector-General, Government Railway 
Police, should be a member of the Railway Board and an adviser on poh’oy with the Govern- 
ment of India similar to the Inspector-General of Forests. Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police should be stationed as far as possible at the head-quarters of large railway systems and 
should exercise control over complete systems, with sections similarly constituted under them. 
Deputy Inspectors-General should have entire admim’strative control subject to the reserva- 
tions now existing to local governments which would be exercised by the Imperial Inspector- 
General. In short, Deputy Inspectors-General would exercise the powers and functions which 
he himself did in his present appointment. Otherwise the work w'ould be far beyond the 
control of one Inspector-General. The gazetted officers would be drawn from the cadre of 
provinces and officers after electing to stay on and after being accepted would be eligible for 
vacancies occurring in the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. The non-gazetted ranks 
would he recnaited within the jurisdiction of Deputy Inspectors-General and promoted within 
that cadre which would ensure loc.al knowledge. If more powers were not given to the 
Deputy Inspeetor-Gonerahthe work would be too much for one or even two Inspeetors-Gene- 
ral. His idea was to keep the Deputy Inspector-Gener.al at the headquarters of the Railway 
and, if possible, he would bo a, part of the Company or State Railways* There would he' 
co-operation between him and the railways and he would always be in tonoh with the, 
Provincial Inspectors-General. 'Within his jurisdiction he would have to keep his subordinates 
as a complete force BO that it would’ not be possible for a Sub-Inspector from Madras to he 
brought over to Bombay. Imperialization of the' Baihvay Police would not result in loss 
of co-operation with the District Police. If the Imperial Inspector-General became a member 
of the Railway Board much better co-operation •with the different systems of railways would 
he enBured. Friction between Railway officials and the Railway. Police would-, he- considerably 
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reduced if the tubordinates realized that the Deputy Inspeofor-Ooneral and the Snperintendent 
of Eailwny Police were equal officialx -with the Traffic Superintendents or Executive Engineers. 
There was no friction between the Eailway; aud Police officials in the higlicr ranks. The 
Deputy Inspector- General would in laoL alvi-;e the Agents anil the views of the Imperial 
rnspector-General would carry weight with all Tlailways if he were a meiiiher of the Railway 
Beard. Correspondence holweon the Imperial Inspector-General and the Provincial Inspector- 
General would be in the form of remi-olficials, but they would also have the power to 
write direct officiallv. The function of the Deputy Inspector-General as regards the adminis- 
tration of the Police would be to control all the financial part of it, to decide all questions 
regarding the strength of the Police, etc. There should be the same procedure throughout 
India but the Deputy Inspector-General should have powers to modify it according to his 
particular province. There w.as no necessity for a separate Railway Criminal Investigation 
Department organization. The Provincial part of the org.iiiiz.ition would ho very much 
the same ns that of the Post Office. The Railway Police force would be impcrialiscd from 
the point of view of ndministr-ation, but there was no necessity to imperiaUzc the rank and 
file who would be kept more or less in the province being in touch with h cal conditions. If 
local knowledge were lost the value of the I'olieo was gone. It was necessary for tlie Railway 
Police to have knowledge of District. Police working. Gazetted officers should betaken 
from the District Police after 8 rr 9 yoars’ service. The position pf the Deputy lusp-nitor- 
Gcneial, Raihvais, with the Agent would be one of co-operation and not of control. If 
there was a diffeience of opinion the Inspeetor-Oeneral would bo referred to. The Imperial 
Inspectoi-GeaTal would have as much work as a Provinei.al Inspector-General as he would 
have to deal with the whole of India. It was essential that he should be a touring officer, 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Bailinny Police, Karachi, favoured the present provincial 
basis. He tbougbt tliet a high police official known as ibe. Director-General or Inspector- 
General of Railway Police in India should be appoint-'d to de.il with important questions and 
where necessary take them before the Government of India. He would have control. If ho 
found that a j olioe ollic r in a certain province did not register a certain typo of offence or if 
ho was registering cases .which sliould not be registered he would write to the Inspector- 
General concerned and point out the defect. He would also deal with other questions. For 
instance, the Sind Police had been writing since 1912 about quarters and had not yet obtained 
them. If thcio had been a Director-General of Railway Police he would have put the case 
before the Government of India lung ago and wonl 1 have secured the quarters. It would not 
do any good to attach a detective force to the Director-General's office as it would load to ill- 
feeling between the detective staff and the regular staff unless it was arranged that members 
of the staff were not deputed until their services were asked for. Railway crime w.^3 suffi- 
ciently extensive in its nature to justify the creation of such a force. His objectinu to im- 
perializatioa was that first and foremost the Inspector-General of the Province would 
have nothing to do with the Railway Polton and it was important that he should have. The 
Sind men would not draw m-irc pay. An Imperial Police force would probably got the same 
pay throughout. The mai-i objection lay in tho fact that in Sind there were the Railway 
Police, the Karachi District Police and the Lirkana District Police The S 3 'stcm of imporinli- 
zation. would seriously imporil tho relations between the Railway Police and the District 
Police. For one thing, the Police would no longer be as effective, tho whole force not being 
under the control of one officer in the province, and moreover co-operation would suffer. Then 
there was the Commissioner in Sind. If im penalization was infrodiic-d he would no longer be 
the head of the Police. Co-operafion would bo affected and the striking force would no longer 
be the same. This wa= experienced when tho Railway Police in Sind was under the Punjab 
prior to 1908. He did not think that Railw.iy Police work in Sind would be betrer 
done if they lielonged to tho Punjab Police, i. e., if there was one police force for tho wliole 
of Sind and Punjab. It was important also from the point of view of movements of troops 
that all the Police in a province should bo under one control. 

Inspector Khan Sahib hfubarak AH Hyder AH was of opinion that tho present organization 
was satisfactory, but tb.e Railway Police Superintendent should have some kind of contiol 
over the Traffic Department, that is to say, be should have some voice in the transfers and 
postings of-station mastere and the menial staff. 


Puiyab. 

2Ir. Farquhar, Inspector-General, considered that with an imperial organization, it would 
be very difficult to secure co-operation with the local police. A firmer hold of the Police would 
generally be obtained bv having tliem under the Local Administration rather than under an 
imperial administration. In any case application would have to bo made to the Local Govern- 
ment for assistance. Nothing more than moral pressure could be brought to bear except 
through the Local Government. Anything formal would also have to be done through the 
Local Government. Ho was in favour of improving the prjvinoial agency, for instance, by 
jtriroducing clearing houses for de.aling with information .about shorKages of goods. The 
offio.-rs of this branch would be police officers working purely from the police point of view. 
The railway administration would have no control over them. They would bo there to find 
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ou6 wbai thefts had been committed. The force would he a small one consistiilg of • about six 
officers for ( 1^1 railwav administration, and would consist of head cons'ables and sub-in- 
^ecfors wil|h\robably an Inspector in cbarjre. It would be very difficult under a form of 
iraperialization Ito draw out one set of rules that would apply to the whole of India, but possibly 
rules could be made applicable as regards investigation and registration of cases and watch 
and ward. Rules could also be laid down for the whole of India as to wbat procedure was 
binding on the Rolice. As regards questions of common policy, there might be uniform rules 
as regards a few fundamentals. 

• Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that the model system of organization 
would be on an imperial basis. The successful introduction of this organization, however, 
postulated the existence of a Railway Police of such efficiency that it could do without the 
support of the Local Government, and at the same time secure the co-operation of the District 
Police forces. The Punjab Railway Police bad certainly not arrived at such a stage of per- 
fection. At the same time, however, it was highly desirable that stops should be tahen to 
co-ordinate Railway Police work and methods througho-it Indi.a, and to establish an intelligence 
clearing house for the provincial forces, which could best be efiected by the creation of a 
central authority having the same relations with provincial Railway Police forces as now 
obtained between the Government of India Central Intelligence Bureau and the provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments. The central bureau would be under a Director-General 
assisted by a Deputy Director with a representative subordinate staff. Each provincial force 
would be under a Deputy Inspector-General or Commissioner of Railway Police, the former 
title to be employed if the force was subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police and the 
latter if the force was to be immediately under the Local Government, The Director-Genei-al 
would be a liaison officer whose main function would be the collection and anal 3 '.sis of informa- 
tion and the introduction and maintenance as far as possible of a nniform procedure With 
regard to the appointment of an imperial Inspector-General of Railwaj- Police, Railwaj- Police 
officers would he in a stronger position if they felt that they had some officer who could 
come and talk on equal -terms with the local Inspector-General and the Local Government 
whenever necessary. Inspectors-General in the Punjab during the past 20 years had not as a 
rule had any actual experience of .Railway Police work. 

JS7tan Bahadur Ahdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, and Inspector Ghulani Hastgir 
were in favour of a scheme of iraperialization. 

' North-West Frontier Province, 

Ihe Administration of the North- JFest frontier Province was of opinion that in order to 
obtain the maximum of co-operation with the District Police cottrol should most certainly 
he provincial. , 

'!Mr. Tomkins, Inspector-General, preferred the present provincial system. 

Khan Sahib Dana Talia Mohammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, stated that the 
present provincial system appeared to be the best arrangement. From many points of view 
control hy railway systems, i.e., one controlling officer for the -whole Noith-Western Kailwar 
as head of a Railway -Department would be a better Solution, but “this arrangement is bound 
to fail when' the question of co-operation with the District Police comes to be tackled.'" He was 
the first officer to take charge when the North-West Frontier Police Was separated from the 
Punjab Police. Co-operation was much better ' when the whole police force was under one 
Inspector-General. Even at present the District Police never willingly helped the Railway 
Police unless compelled to do so, and when he was in the District Police he looked upon the 
Railway Police as “ a corps of chaprasis ” and not people whom it was incumbent upon him 
to help. Imperialization would improve matters so far as railway work was concerned, hut 
not so far as co-operation between the Railway Police and District Police was concerned. T he 
co-operation of- the District Police was very important to tiu* Railway Police as in mam- 
cases the property -was taken away into the District Police jurisdiction and searches had to he 
made far away from the Railway Police jurisdiction. With an imperial police force even 
greater difficulties than were at present felt would be experienced. 

Simla, 

Colonel Kaye, Director, Intelligence Bureau, Simla, stated that the Intelligence Bureau 
was originally intended to deal with both crime and political matters, hut the latter assim ed 
such importance later that crime gradually received less and less attention and had now 
almost ceased to be dealt with. Reports of certain crimin.al matters were still received, 
but inquirie.s were not pursued. The most satisfactory' w.w to organize a Central Railwav 
Police Bureau of information and advice would be to have a branch in the office of the 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, for both Crime and Railways controlled by a Deputy Director 
and an Assistant Director. Crime and Railwi-iys could not be separated, because they were 
very closely connected. Forgery and coining -were very largely railway matters because 
railway bonking offices were favourable places for 'passing bad money. Another form of 
crime wliere the two were thrown into particularly close conjunction was poisoning. Oro-a- 
mzed gangs of poisoners frequently made use of railway.s in their operations. The strength 
of his staff was one Deputy Director and a Personal Assistant, an Assistant Director and 
two special officers,' whose sanction was due to the war and wto would, in the ordinary 
6o H. D* I 
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cOTirse, automatically disappeaT after its official conclusion. He had no detcdtive staff. He 
had, however, four Deputy Superintendents, whom he used m cftses of more than provincial 
importance. Before deputing these officers he wrote to the province originally^ concerned 
I propose sending so and so if you have no objection and I hope that his adviCo may 
be of assistance." The officer deputed did not' work out the case himself and Imd n» 
executive authority but was present in an advisory capa’city with special reference to the 
line of inquiry that could most usefully be taken up in a case that concerned more ^provinces 
than one. He himself was also purely an advisory officer. If the Eailway and Drime wprk 
in his office were united there certainly would be the risk of having the same experience as 
had been felt in the provinces when the Criminal Investigation Department work was 
combined with the railway work, that is, that the Criminal Investigation Dgpartment work 
swamped the railway work, but he did not think that in practice it would be difficult to 
avoid it. If there was a separate organization with a Co-Director, there would be divided 
alleaiance and the system would not work well. There might be two Direct ors, . one for 
political work and the other for Crime and Bailways so long as there was one head who 
could speak for both. Hjs idea was that there should be an Additional Secretary to 
Government appointed ad hoc. If it were decided that there should he a Director, he should 
be entirely separate and not a Co-Director. He was ift favour of having one Deputy 
Director for Crime and Bailways working under him, but if the Grovernment were prepared 
to find the money for a separate and complete office he did not see any reason against it. 
With reference to the suggestion that in a combined office the officer dealing with Crime 
might find it difficult to deal with Bailways as there would never be any real urgency about 
“ Bailway work, whereas all “ Crime " work would be urgent and Mr. Boss’s further 
euggestion that one officer could not do the whole work unless he had an assistant to look 
after Crime, as he would be useless if he did not tour India every year, he was prepared to 
modif}’ his view to the extent that if Government could find the money it would be better 
on the whole to have a separate office but only on the condition that there was one head for 
both offices. He might be an Additional Secretary to Government for Crime, Intelhgence 
and Bailways, so that both Directors could refer to him. 


Question No. 36, — Are the JRailway Police liable to he \alled' on to provide 
special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc.? If so, can such 
arrangements he ' made without interfering prejudicially with the 
general work of the Railway Police ? 


United Provinces, , 

Mr. 'Kaye, Inipector-General, did not think that any special guards had ever been provided 
from the Bailway Police. 

Mr. Beybte, Deputy Inepcctor-General, said that he did not find the Bailway Police orga- 
nization upset by the Kailway Security Scheme. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, RaihaayPoliee, stated that the Kailway Police were liable 
to he called upon to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., huh such arrange- 
ments could not he mode without interfering prejudicially with the general work of the 
Bailway Police. 

Bombay, 

Mr. Ralerteon, Impector-General, stated that guards -had to be supplied in times of 
unrest, strikes and the like. All the men required could not he supplied from the Bailway 
Police and reinforcements had to be detailed from the districts. This system ’ entailed consi- 
derable disadvantages. In such times the full strength of police would generally bo required 
in the, district^ especially in future as industrialism spread over the country.. For that 
reason be was of opinion that the military authorities should be responsible for safeguarding 
all lines of primary strategic importance, lines of minor importance being guarded by the 
police. 

Mr. Molman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, stated that the Eailway Police 
were liable to he called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., and that 
such arrangements could not be made without interfering prejudicially with the general work 
of the Bailway Police. 

Mr. O’Rritn, Superintendent, Railway Police, Mr. Austin', Deputy Superintendent, and 
Sui-Inspector Rege, agreed. 

Madras, 

Mr. Dannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department,! sisAeA. 
that the Bailway Police were liable to bo called on to provide special guards in times of- 
nnrest, strikes, etc., but as they wore not an armed force in practice, guards had usually to be 
sujiplicd by armed reserves. The strength of the force was also insufficient' to supply any 
large guard without interfering with ordinary duties. 

Instructions on the matter are laid down in Police : der CGS-As, Voluroe-L 
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Bengal, 

The Railway Police are called tipon to provide guards in times ol strikes htit sucti 
'arrangements cannot be made without interfering prejudicially with the general working of the 
Railway Police. 

Ifr. Simpson, Deputy Inspector-General, Jiurdwan Eanye, stated that the District Police' 
Were utilized which was a suitable arrangement. 


Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Ehitway Police, stated that the Railway Police were liable 
to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., but in practice this 
duty would devolve ou the District Police if the strike broke out at district headquarters where 
there was always an armed reserve. The Railway Police were unarmed. 

, Inspector Maskmatulluh stated that arrangements could not be made without interfer- 
ing with general work. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and' Orissa Governmenf stated that the Railway Police were liable to be Called 
on, but the strength 'of the force did not permit of such arrangements without interference with 
general duties. The fact also that the Railway Police were unarmed and untrained in the Use 
of arms made them of little use for such work. Districts were invariably called in for 
assistance in such cases, the District Armed Police being utilized for the purpose. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachat stated that hitherto the Railway Police had very seldom 
been called upon to provide special guards in times of unrest and strikes — Whence there was no 
provision for the purpose in the Reserve. Conditions, however, were fast changing and he 
thought that such a provision should be made for future contingencies. The Railway Police 
should have a small armed force attached to it. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighton, Ihspectbr-General of Police, stated that the Railway Police had extra duties 
to perfoiin on such occasions but could secure assistance from the District Police. 

Messrs. Hurst, Mpylerry and Glackan, agreed that Railway Police work was noft- 
hampered by this arrangement, 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Kkaa^and Sul-Tnspeetirr Baijnath Kaula considered tha^ 
the arrangements could not be made without interfering with the general work of the Police* 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

‘Tes, The general duties are interfered with. 

Rajputana. . 

Mr. Jshdomn, Inspector- General, Bailieay Police, stated that the Railway Police were 
liable to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., but sucK 
arrangements entailed interference with the proper work of the Police, 

.. Sind. 

Mr. Barker, 'Superintendent, Eailway Police, Karachi, stated that' the Railway Police 
were called on to provide special guards in such cases, but they could not supply them without 
interfering prejudicially with general work. 

Inspector Khan Sahii Mubarak Alt Ryder Ali thought that this could be avoided if the 
strength and the reserve were increased. 


Punjabi 

. Jfr. Assisfrtnf /nspec^or-Generaf, stated that the- Railway’Police were liable to be 
called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc. Naturally these arrange^ 
ments could not, be made without prejudice to ordinary Railway Police work, but it would be 
absurd and demoralising to allow a trained and disciplined police force to be exempt from the 
heat and burden of the day when the public peace and safety were.threatened. He considered, 
it a duty and a privilege for the RailwayPolice to be called upon to share in the prevention- 
and suppression of disorder in times of trouble 
* Inspector Ghulam Dastgir agreed with Mr. Stead. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the Railway Police 
were liable to be called'.upon and, that such arrangements could not be made without interfering 
prejudicially with the general work of the Railway Police. 

1 2 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

The Bailway Police are liable to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, 
strikes, etc., bat the District Police assist. • 

Khau Sahib Sana Talia MuhamvwA Khan, Superintendent lof Police, Eohat, -stated that 
without a Railway Police reserve such arrangements interfered with the general working of 
the Railway Police force. 


Question No. 37, — Now are the Superintendents' charges distributed in your 

province ? 

United Provinces. 

The Railway Police are divided into three sections — 

Section A includes the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, 

„ B „ the OudU and Rohilkhand and North-Western Railways, 

„ C „ the Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and 

Kumaon Railway. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector~Geiieral, stated that the Railway Depnty Inspector-General had 
in addition to hia railway work a range of 7 districts along the line. This was a temporary 
aiTangement and was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, did not consider that the Superintendent of 
Railway Poh'ce was overworked. There was one difficulty : he had a large charge and it was 
absolutely impossible for him to keep any check on investigations in progress just as the 
District Superintendent of Police did. He did not see how he was going to exercise such a 
check. The only way was to improve the calibre of the Divisional Inspector or to replace 
him by a gazetted officer of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. An Indian Inspector would be better for investigation, but 
not so good for control. A gazetted officer could do both if he were kept for a reasonable 
time, say for 7 or 8 years. An ordinary Deputy Superintendent would be as good as the 
present Divisional Inspector for control. The entire burden could not be thrown on the 
Superintendent. If the Superintendent of Police had to keep up a Crime Register for the 
whole of “ k.” Section it would take him S or 4 hours daily to do this work. Such a check 
could be exercised by the Assistant Superintendent of , Police or Deputy Superintendent 
of Police provided that he was given a charge which was not greater than that of the 
Divisional Inspector. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent of Police, stated that in his section he had a Deputy Superin- 
tendent to assist him in checking the sub-sections and he had not found his clerical'work 
too heavy. In all important cases he saw the diaries and the police officers’ reports. The 
Divisional Inspectors dealt v/ith them in ordinary' cases. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent oj Police, thought a great deal of correspondence 
might be reduced because in ihe Railway Police -there was much duplication of work, 
e.g.. Missing Goods Registers. A telegram received in connection with a case had first to 
be entered into tUe daily diaiy and .then a copy made into the missing goods register and 
so on. The same dupHciition occuired in connection with the Accident Register. In all 
cases where there were registers for particular matters there should be no need for double 
entry which led to additional clerical work in the Inspector’s office. 

Inspector Macleod said that a great deal of superfluous clerical woik could he done away 
with, for instance, when a ciime was registered a crime leport was submitted to the head 
office. It was again returned for further report or an extract of an order was sent for further 
report, The Deputy Traffic Manager’s letter in the case was also sent for teport. In, each, 
case Inspectors piactically gave tw-o or three reports. 

Impector Murphy did not think that the clerical work conld be reduced^ 

Bombay. 

, One Superintendent, Norlh-Westeru Railway in Sind- 

One Superintendent, Bombay-, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

One Superintendent, Great ilndian Peninsula and Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railways with an Assistant. 

l/r. -ffoiiwaft, DepiiiJy 7nspec<or-Gc«era7, was of opinion that there should be a separate 
Superintendent for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway which ariangement was in 
force up to the time of the Police Commission and that Superintendents’ charges should 
be levelled up limiting the Great Indian Peninsula Superintendent’s charge to Bhusaw-al 
exclusive while that of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway might be extended to 
Bangalore. 

, Madras. 

There are two Districts, one for the South Indian Railway and one for the Madnte and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 
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Bengal, 

There 'are three Superintendents of Railway Police in the Province : one for the Ben^ 
'Section of the East Indian Railway, and two for the Eastern Bengal Railway. A portion 
-of the latter Railway passes through Assam. Divisional Inspectors are Indians who have no 
difficulty in getting on with European members of the Railway staff. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Bailibiiy Police, Howrah, stated that Inspectors submitted 
Progress Reports in all cases where property worth more than Rs. 500 was involved. He 
4nade suggestions on the reports. He maintained a Crime Register, 

Assam. 

Only'one charge. Head-quarters at Chittagong in Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

j {a) East Indian Railway system. — One Superintendent with head-quarters at Patna, 
(d) Bengal Nagpur Railway system. — One Superintendent with head-quarters at 
Khargpur. 

, (cj Bengal and North-'Western Railway System. — One Assistant Superintendent witjh 

head-quarters at Samastipur. (A Superintendent of Police has been provided 
for in the reorganisation scheme.) 

JioiE.— The Bengal ITiigpur Railway Superintendent has, in nddition to the Railway in tho province, tho 
charge of tho whole lino from Howrah to Khargpur, alao Banknra loop tine in Bengal. A certain 
■proportion of the East Indian Railway in this province is under Bengal. Government of India Notifica- 
tion No. 240, dated tho Cth April 1910. 

Central Provinces, 

Eastern and "Western Sections, the former comprising the Bengal Nogpur Railway 
•with head-quarters at Raipur, and the latter the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the ■ E^t 
Indian Railway and a small portion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway with 
.head-quarters at Hoshangabad. 


Rajputana. « 

Only one charge. 

Mileage — 1,504. 

Sind. 

There is one Superintendent for tho Sind Railways — 923 miles. He is the only 
•gazetted officer on the line. 


' Punjab. 

One Assistant Inspector-General, one Assistant Superintendent of Police, and four Sub- 
Divisional ^Officers {Deputy Superintendents of Police) in charge of Sub-Divisions, compris- 
ing 7 to 8 Police stations. Air. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police and Sub-Divisional Officers bad the disciplinary powers of 
a Superintendent of Police. 

I 

€. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there is one charge which is held by the Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of Railway Police with full powers of a Superintendent. 


Question No. 88.-~Mave you any further suggestions to malte on, matters 
germane to the present enqitiry ? 


United Provinces. 

f 

Mr. Bcghie, Deputy Inspector-General, wished to emphasize one point, namely, the 
question of uniformity of procedure. The duties of the Railway Police ought to be laid down 
generally for the ■whole of India' and there should ho no divergence in practice in the various 
provinces. Tho ahseneu of a common code had led to no co-operation at all and no exchange 
of ideas. Everything stopped short at the door of a province. One province registered a 
case, another did not. His personal opinion, which he had enforced in his own w.ay, was that 
a ease should be forthwith registered and taken up where it was reported irrespective of its 
possible venue. At the present moment the general tendency was to shift responsibility by 
saying that the case did not happen within a certain jurisdiction. If there had lieen any clue 
at all it was lost in a mass of writing. Such a system might involve long absence ol! officer ■ 
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from theif jurisdietions, but an officer could bo sallowed fo go back after the authorltfes at the 
^ot were satisfied that be ^had prosecuted the enquiry properly and had located the of^enco^ 

Ml the good' rules from the various manuals sbiuld bo extracted and fCrmed into a general 
Manual ter the whole of India. Then again there was tbe question of office work. ' There 
was a mass of coTrespondenoo in tho Superintendent’s office which led to no results. Inspectors 
also bad too much office work. There were a number of unncecssary references from Traffic 
Mqpagers about missing^gjoods. , 

j/r. Sitpf,rmiendfni, Railway ToUce, vips of opinion that missing goods rules should 
bo made uniform for the whplo of India. 

Mr. Acock, Stiperintendent of Police, thought that definite orders should bo laid doivn aS 
to who should decide regal ding prosecutions in accident cases. Generally Ilailways, especiallj’' 
Company Railwa)S, were oppospd to prosecutions. Ren^rding the suggeation to divide the 
jurisdictions of the pieseiit five Divisional Inspectors iiito three sub-divisions in charge of 
gazetted oll'cers he was of opinion that tho scheme would, work well. He also stated that tho 
real cause of the trouble on the railways was the failure of tho railway authorities to enforce 
responsibilitv on suboidinates. Tlierc was an immense inertia to be overcome on the part of 
the railway in regard to crime .and i.ailway offieera often said .that they would prefer to pay 
c]nims,tlipn,to, h.ayc thp Police interfere in tho slieds. ‘t You cannot work out cases without 
pressure in India and tho Railway Police are not in a position to exert pressure. ■” 

Mr, FUspalrick, Deputy Superintendent, stated that Inspectors had not sufficient time >• 
f6r inspections and line work. GorieB|)ondencc should bo reduced'. There was too much dupli- 
cation. Telagaams for instance were cnteicdiin full in the diary and in the missing goods 
register. 

Inppqftor MapUfid., statedi that several reports, had to be submitted in caolncasej one for 
instance to tho Superintendent of Police and another to the 'Praffic Mhnager, etc. 

Inspector Farr ant stated that the. Divisional Inspector had so much office work to per- 
form that it was impossible for him to give crime the supervision that was so necessary ter 
good'resultS( and recommended th.at he should be given a olcrk who knew English, to de.il 
with routine corrospondenee. All Railway Police officers from tho rank of 'constables should', 
hediterate in English. Paiy andipiovpeots uhould'be mado much better in order'to attract a 
better class of men. Everyone should be eligible for promotion to the superior grade 
irrespective of the laok he held on eulistment, provided of course that he was fit for the 
post. = 


Bombay. 

Mr. Robertson, Inspector-General of Police, thought that it was the duty of the railway 
administration to develop and ira pruve the H'iateh and Ward staff so as to discharge their 
responsibilities ter the goods in their care. 

The Police required the following ifnprovemonts : — 

(1) a Deputy Inspector-General ter Kailways ; 

(2) a detective staff ; 

(3) . better co-operation I than at, present between Railw.ay and'Distriot Police^ 

(4) frequent personal, consultations between Railway Police officials of adioinihgi 

terrltqrios,. 

Mr, O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Tblice, Bdmlay, Daroda and Central Ind^tr 
Baihaay, suggested : — 

(1) a large increase in tho strength of the police force if 'the mil way could not devise 

some mechanical me.ans whereby goods wagons could bo made more secure ; 

(2) unification of tho control of the Watch and Ward and’ L'aw and' Order establish" 

ments.; 

(3) a stiong detective force to prevent loss at loading, tinload'.tig and transhipment 

yards ; 

(4) a, provincial Deputy Inspector-General to co-ordinate the systems of worldng on alD 

the railways in the province who could'devoteall hisa^ttentio^ to railway crime •, 
(51 A uniform Police Manual for the Railway Polled, 

Mr. Lalhibhai Hargobindas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra {Panch Mahals), suggested that 
the provision of a travelling Railway Magistrate would make it easier for people to come for-- 
war^ with complaints. 


Madras, . 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General, was opposed to a uniform Rhilway Police Manual. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Beputij I’>specfor-Ge»eral‘fjriniinal Investigation Department, suggested^ 
that the Railw.aj Police required moie arras, ' 

Mr- d^tnflle suggested that the Railway, Police required more arms. It vvas impos- 
sible to protect railway.tiains a(l,equfitely unless the police were armed. Under section 165, 
Cum.nal Fioredure Code, ppweis of searohjn .thp District, Police limits by the-Railway Police- 



OfedeTifaVestigafing fie feise mnsl; bd fiiaafe l<>gal. ' Hfe ^^ig^estfed that seciiohs 64 ('4')^ 6*5 
stkI 71 (XXI) of the Madras City PolWe Act ‘(111 -of 1888) Should be'made applieaBle to the 
Jlailway Polico. A aniforin Railway Police Manual might also be useful. 

Beri^al; 

il/r. H^de, IhipeHor-O^Aeral^ wds in fai^our of tniifofih fundamental rules for die wtore 
■of India. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, howrak, suggested : — 

(a) Station yards slionld he better protected against tiespa'-sers. The Asthshl yhrd 

uas a public thoroughfare. 'I'rcspassers should be rigorouslj' excluded. 

(b) Quarters should not be provided for menials within the station yard, 

(c) The construction of wagons needed to be improved. 

(d) Sir. Ellis’ patent spring lock should be brought into iiniversiil fase. 

{e) The Howrah Local Act should be extended to the more impoitaht s'fatlons. ,A, 
lalge number of thieves had escaped justice owing to the stolen property fohnd 
ill their possession beating no marks of identification. 

(f) Contracts for loading and unloading at stations should not be given to railway 
servants. 

Inspector JD. 2V. Ifuheryee supported the above suggestions by Mr. Bradley aid iil§5 
suggested that the law should bo so changed that possession cf property suspected to be stderl 
fiorti the railway might be dealt with under a special law, for instante, an Act simila’r to tht 
Local Howrah Act or the Calcutta Polico Act. Regarding contracts Biid & Co. had thaJt fbr 
the handling of goods but for the handling of parcels there was a very bad system under which 
the contract was given to an ex-railway employee who got Rs. 6 per mensem from each cooly 
nho uas expected to leeoup himself h}' tips. 

Inspector <S'. G. Banerjee suggested that with a view to stamping out dishonesty on thff 
part of the rai!w.ay staff and to enforcing a sense of re.sponsibihty security should be taken 
from all officers and men entrusted with the care of property. Each passenger train should have 
Un Assistant Sub-Inspector with constables io record first information and other information, 
of importance. A small compartment with a sign-hoard should he provided in the centre of the 
train.’ The cooly contract at big stations should be taken away from station masters. 

Mr. Cook, Bistriet Ifayistrate, Midnapore, suggested the necessity fbr btspitals parcf- 
cularly in connection with pilgrim tiaffic. Last year there was an outbreakof cholera and 
practically no interest was taken by the railway. In 1917 plague broke out, 

/ 

, Assam, 

27ie Assam Government thought that in connectiott with the Railway Police eiinetly the 
same general problems must exist in Great Britain, and that the Committee before writing- 
their report would no doubt see whether they could get help from the experience of Great 
Biitain. Also it would be an excellent -thing if arrangements dould be made by which Railv^ajl 
Superintendents could study the British system while on leave. 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent, Railway Polite, sug-geste'd fliht the question 6£ sdtu'e' 
attangeibenf by which the Government Railway Polico might be able to obtain fiollidsaf sh'orit 
notide might bo considered. The great difficulty with reg.'i'id to the question of having at 
special trolley at railway police stations er reserving ono for their use was that men iVdre aWof 
needed ; but under Railway Rnleb p6lice eoitstabltt could not be allowed t6 run trClleys -iVithoiifi 
a responsible railway official being present. Lme-clear and line-bloeking restrictions tended £d 
hamper free trai''olling. "When these difficulties were sui-mobnted it Would be a great' relief to 
the police in ca^es of murder, accident, obstruction, lioti'ng and breach of railway rules whe'tf 
the presence of the Railway Police officer or a stronger force was urgently lequii-ed at any’ 
place on the lino where there was no Government railway polico station to have trolleys 
at their disposal. 

Inspector Sydd Ilaslimahtllah mentioned (1) to pi event thefts from sealed wagons ih' 
running trains after breaking the seals, the top bolt should be fastened by some instiument.so’ 
that the wagon door could not easilv be opened even if the seals were broken. (2) Railway 
employees genei.ally committed thefts from consignments by taking advantage of the Risk 
Notes. The conditions of such Notes should therefore be improved so that, the owners could 
lay claim in case of shortage. (3) Railway Police Inspectors should be provided with reserved 
carriages such as were provided to Railway Traffic Inspectors. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Hr. Ezechicl, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated that it was practically 
impossible to obtain a conviction in cases of theft of railway material for the simple reason 
that (a) it was generally impossible to prove that the aiticle leoovered was stolen from 
any particnlar place, and (6) btcaiise tlie articles wdre purchasable in tlib Calcutta riiaiket. 
(c) It was very difficult to prove cases in which large quantities cf grain, cloth, etc., were found 
in the houses of receiver^ It was a well-knoivn fact that those things were stolen from 
railway consignments, but it was impossible to piOve that fact. The extension of thcHOwrah 


Act No. XXI of 1857 to railway limits would help to a certain extent. Tlie Railway Polifcc* 
were supposed *to co-operate with the District Police. To bo able to do so, ithoy should be 
granted a bicycle allowance. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Khargpur, suggested that Special Magis' 
trates should be appointed to try Eailway Police cases, a central Court or Courts being 
established for each railway, with specially trained prosecuting inspectors. The' Railway 
Police should be placed under Range Deputy InspectoVs-General. Such a system would 
improve co-operation with the District Police. 

Baht B. P. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, snggestod that there should bo some provision 
in the Railway Act for neglect of duty on the part of r.ailw3y officials especially the TV'atch 
and Ward staff. He also recommended the immediate check of seal-defective wagons in order to 
shorten delay in reporting to the Police. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar suggested a speci.al provision as in the Howrah Act transferring 
the burden of proof from the prosecution to the accused with respect to property found in pos- 
session of any person which was reasonably suspected to be railway property. Cases of theft 
of grain, etc., or other unidentifiable articles had to bo abandoned in the absence of direct proof 
of theft. He also suggested the provision of small carriages for the use of Railway Police 
Inspectors on tour. The Inspectors had to travel through a long jurisdiction and had to 
spend tho major portion of the month on tour. . !Most 'of the stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway line had no waiting rooms. . None of the railway police stations had 
any Inspection Rooms attached. Lately, the railway authorities, on the representation of 
their Traffic Inspectors, had given such c.arriagcs to them, as well as to Audit Inspectors. 
These officera were of the same rank and had the same kind of duties to perform as the Railway 
Police Inspector who should he similarly treated. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighton, Inspector-General of Police, considered that the action taken by tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail w.ay in cancelling the grant of privilege passes to the Railway Police 
was most unwise. The concession made the service pop\ilar and provided a contented force. 
Its discontinuance would result in increased jealousy between the Police and the Railway 
subordinate staff which was a very unwise economy. (H) The question of travelling allowance 
when an officer or subordinate proceeded outside provincial limits was one which required 
consideration. The Railway Police should be allowed to draw a single fare instead of daily 
allowance. (3) The system of the Railway Joint Enquiry after the occurrence of an acci- 
dent Was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Magherry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, suggested the necessity of uniformity in 
Government Railway Police working and procedure throughout India, 

Inspector Glackan stated that a sub-inspector generally avoided going on a long journey 
as he lost heavily. If ho was obliged to go to Bombay to make an enquiry he hurried through 
because he had to spend four or five rupees a day and only got about Re. 1 daily allowance. 
If a Sub-Inspector of the District Police went from Itarsi to Bombay on an enquiry he recsivedi 
double second class, namely, Es. 43-8-0; half of this amount went to the railway and ^ he 
other half the sub-inspertor got to meet all expenses besides the daily allowanoe. The District 
Sub-Inspector either gained by the journey or received sufficient money to meet his expenses 
whereas the Railway Sub-Inspector incurred a loss. Railway Police Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors should he given a daily allowance within their own jurisdiction, double daily 
allowance outside their jurisdiction and within tho province and single railway fare outside the 
province. The result of this differential treatment was that sub-inspectors avoided long 
journeys and Imrried through their investigations. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan suggested that sections 1G1-1G5 of the Indian Penal 
Code should he made cognizable without which the highhandedness of the railway staff could 
not be controlled and the anxieties of tie |mblic removed. 

Sul-Inspcctor Baijnath Kaula stated that at present railway officers d’d not consider 
themselves responsible for the prevention of crime. If a certain amount of respon.sibility were 
fixed On railway officials it would help a great deal in preventing crime. Tlie present ey.stcm 
ol scaling wagons with lac seals was defective and the introduction of special locks or stronger 
seals would help a great deal m the way of preventing crime. 

Snl-Inspeclor Mazhar Nagi suggested tire abolition of contract labour and introduction 
of a uniform procedure for the Railway Police. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Bailway Police, made the following sugges- 
tions ; — * 

The 'character of railway employees should he verified at the time of entertainment. 

Concessions gianted to railway servants should be extended to the Railway Police- 

Gazetted officers of the Railway Police should be specially selected- 

The owuer^s risk nofg should be abolished.. 
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Rajpntana. 

Mr. As^idoron, Inspecior-Qeneral, Hat/way Polici’, stated that there tos a reluctance to 
rise sections 112 and 113 of the Railway Act because an eight-anna court-fee stamp was 
required on the complaint. Many thieves made a habit of travelling on the railway without 
tickets and did so with impunity. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, BaiUoay Police, Karachi, suggested the introduction of a 
patent lock or bolt. It was no use sending out constables with g-oods trains as they wore at 
one end and could not see on dark nights. Patrols on gradients were better. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-General, thought it was possible to draw ont.a set of uniform 
rules applicable to registration and investigation of crime and also for the- organization of the 
Watch and Ward. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Jnspecior-ffcnerai, stated that the insecure manner in which valu- 
able goods and commodities were handled by the railway constituted an incitement to 
crime, demoralhing alike to the public, railway employees and the police. Until this radical 
defect were removed, no conceivable improvement in the working of the Railway 1 olice would 
be able to keep pace even with the increasing attention that members of criminal tribes and 
other habitual criminals were paying to the rich and easy spoils of the open line and goods 
yards. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, made the following suggestions : — 

(1) In these days when railway thieves committed ofiences armed with deadly weapons 

police patrols on running trains should be supplied with arms. 

(2) Unbooked goods should not be stacked in railway limits for want of wagons in 

order to avoid temptation to thieves. 

(3) J’arCL-ls should be kept in cages. 

(4) Open goods sheds should be fenced and locked at night. 

(5) Valuable booked goods either should be loaded at once and the wagons properly 

looked or should remain in locked goo Is sheds. The same practice should be 
strictly observed with unloaded goods till time of delivery. 

(6) A supervising Inspector like a Travelling Ticket Examiner should be appointed who 

would make surprise inspections and see that the railway staff ot all branches 
performed their duties according to the railway rules. Such Inspectors would 
- be more useful if appointed from among Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of the 

Railway Police. At lai’ge stations such InspccDois should be maintained perma- 
neitly according to local requirements to supervise the loading, unloading and 
safe custody of parcels as well as of good-. The introduction of the system 
would result in a check to pilferages and thefts by railway employees at goods 
sheds, transhipment yards, I.-G. vans and parcel vans. 

(7) The appointment of retired upp"r subordinates of the Railway Police as passenger 

superintendents who would check malpractices on the part of booking clerks, 
ticket collectors and Riilway Police and would also be useful in detecting crimes 
in passenger balls and platforms. 

(8) Suitable punishraeut should be awarded to members of the railway staff found 

guilty’ or responsible tor shortages of goods. At present on the occasion of 
, large shortages trifling debits were deducted from clerks^ salaries which pro- 

duced no effect but merely acted as an incentive to the staff to do away with 
valuable property. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Sana Talia Mohammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, made the 
following suggestions : — 

(a) Lead seals though costly would be more effective than lac seals. Some protection 
against the weatlisr should bo provided for card-board labels. Some automatic 
locking arrangements should be provided as a pi"vnitlve to thefts. 

(i) Road vans should be kept locked. There should be a separate TraSio oflioial or 
^ Railway Police head constaole, apart from the guard, to supervise closely and 
to cheek the work of travelling povfers. 

(c) Police Officers and Traffic officials should be rewarded for tracing mis-despatohed 

goods or goods lost sight of in transit. 

(d) The duties of armed chowkidars wore very heavy in the North-West Frontier. 

They should do 4 hours every night in 2 spells of duty like regular sentries. 

(e) Double doors should be provided on wagons — one to slide along the side and the 

other to open outward. 

(f) Goods should not be allowed to accumulate on passenger and goods platforms. 

60 H. V. 
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Abstract of Kvidence of Railway Officers Recorded by the 

Committee. 


QUESTIONS FOR RAILWAY OFFICERS. 


Question No, 1, Sow are the meinhers of the Watch and Ward establishment 

appointed and supervised ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, etated that the Watch and Ward were appointed by 
the District Traffic Superintendent and were directly supervised by Station Masters. There 
were four District Traffic Superintendents on the Eailway which had a total mileage of 1,570 
miles. There were roughly about 110 men in each district. Watchmen received Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12 and Watch Jemadars Rs. 13 to Rg, 16 as pay. Uniform was given free. The posts 
were not pensionable : the hours of duty were 12 in the 24. 

Atr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Sareilly, stated that applications were 
received in his office direct or through Station Masters. The applicants were then called to 
the office and were interviewed by one of the Assistant Traffic Superintendents. If found of 
good physique they were employed. They were placed under the orders of the Station Master 
who arranged their duties which were generally sis hours on and sis hours ofi. At large 
stations Watch Jemadars were appointed to supervise watchmen. Preference was given to ex~ 
Military men as Jemadars and watchmen. Owing to the war it had been somewhat difficult 
to recruit men of this type but more were now applying for posts. The staff of chowlddars 
who looked after buildings were all part of the same force. 

- Mr. Wahh, Traffic Inspector, Zucknou>, stated that the Station Master had no power to 
dismiss the Watch and Ward. 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Baralanki, stated that the staff at his station consisted of 
12 watchmen and 3 Jemadars. The number was not sufficient. There were no watchmen for 
day work, They worked for 12 hours at a stretch : the hours were too long. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Alexander, General Iraffio Manager, stated that the Watch and Ward stafi wore 
appointed by the District Traffic Superintendents from any suitable men offering, preference 
b?ing given to Jlilitary and Police pensioners when available. “Their working was supervised 
by Station Masters and Yard Foremen. 

Mr. Rnniboll, Agent, stated that the Watch and Ward staff were paid Rs. 18 on the 
Midland and Rs. 21 on the Great Indian Peninsula. The men must have passed 6th stand- 
ard. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Domlay, stated thal the pay was not sufficient 
to attract pensioners. 

Mr. Flynn, Goods Superintendent, JFadi Bunder, stated that the men received Rs. 18 
and the Jemadars Rs. 25, 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that members of the 
Watch and Ward we^usually selected from amongst pensioned members of the Military and 
Police forces or other l/epartments. The yard men were controlled by the Yard Inspectors and 
passenger station men by Assistant Station Masters. The wages offered did not appeal to 
military pensioners. Such men only received Rs, 10 to 12, whereas they wanted Rs. 25 to 30. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Air. Veeliey, General Traffic Manancr, stated that the Watch and Ward were appointed 
by ihe District Traffic Superintendent, The supervision was in the handsj)! the District 
Traffic Superintendent, who was assisted by Sub-Inspectors and Station Masters. Head 
watchmen were also employed directly to supervise the work of the Watch and Ward. The 
pay ot eatchmen at large stations ranged from Rs. 17 to Rs. 25 and of head watchmen from 
Rs. 21 to Rs. 30. The pay of wratchmen at small stations ranged from Rs. 16 to Rs. 22. No 
head watchmen were posted at small stations. -There was no standard for fixing the strength 
of the force. More men were wanped. 
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Mr. TijM, Goois Agent, Carnae Bridge, stated that the men were selected and appointed 
hy him personally. He had 8 head wa;ohmen and 30 watchmen. 

Mr. Jchangirji, Station Muster, Baroda, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward 
were appointed by the District Traffic Superintendent on the recomniendalioji of Traffic Inspec- 
tors at small stations and Station Masters at large stations. At his st.ation the watchmen 
started on Rs. 16 and rose to Rs. 22. Jemadars started on Rs. 23 and rose to Rs. 35. Com- 
plaints were received from the Watch and Ward Staff that the hours of duty were too long. 
The average beat was for 12 hours at a time. He had found that owing to this long spell of 
duty the men were unable to keep awake. The number of men to be appointed at a particular 
station was determined by taking into consideral-on the area of the yard, the number of sidings 
and the number of wagons generally stabled there. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. IFathen, General Traffic Manager, jetnicA that the members of the Watch and Ward 
were recruited by Station Masters at large stations and by Traflio Inspectors at other stations. 
The men were cfiven no previous training. The supervision was exercised directly bv Head 
Watchmen and Naiks where the number of men employed justified (heir appointment but the 
general supervision was exercised by Station Masters. The supervision was not adequate. 
Watchmen were drawn from very much the same type of men as the other i.ailway menial=. 
The pay of the watchmen was Rs. 14 inclusive of grain eompinsation allowance. There were 
three head watchmen on Rs. 45 to 65, twenty-eight on Rs. 35 to 40 and a number of Naiks 
who received up to Rs. 22. There were a number of young watchmen. On the r.ailwny men 
were supposed to be fit to work up to the age of 55. A man was active up to that age. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Gnnlakal, stated that watchmen received Rs. 15 and the 
Jemadar Rs. 25 at his station. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that they were appointed from among regis- 
tered applicants for watchmen's post, those on the Pension Paymaster’s list being given pre- 
ference. In regard to supervisiop they were placed directly under the orders of the Station. 
Master, who allotted lo them their d.itios and supervised their work. 

Mr. Rotclotham, B^pniy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that appointments were 
ordinarily made on probalion by Station Aiasfers subject to (O'dirmation by the Traffic Inspec- 
tor. The Station hlasler advised his Traffic Inspector of the appointment at once and present- 
ed the candidate at his next visit. Applicants before being appointed were called upon to 
produce testimonials from at least two of the following officials as to their antecedents and 
churiictcr : (1) Tahsildar, (2) Revenue Inspector, (3) Sub-Regi-lrar, (4) Police Inspector or 
Sub-Inspector, (5)' Mirasdar or such other person of known probity. The Station Master 
after satisfying himself with his local knowledge that the certificates produced were genuine 
and were reliable selected the best man available. They worked under the immefliale supervi- 
sion of the Station Master but for disciplinary purposes were under the Traffic Inspector, 
With reference to the suggestion that it was absolutely essential that the Station 
Master should have the power of punishing the Watch and Ward, in theory be thought it 
was adv.antagcous, but in practice there was nothing to prevent Station Masters from being 
unduly harsh with the men. There were Traffic Inspectors in District offices and it 
was only a matter of reporling to thorn for punishment. Ho did not think that the 
removal of powers of lunishment from the . Station Master would r.sult in the Watch 
and Ward not doing their work properly. Thera were two Traffic Inspectors in each district. 
There were no officers between them and the Watch and Watd except the Station Master, 
who was responsible for the whole menial staff in his station. Praolically all watchmen were 
able to sign their names and the majority of them could read numbers. They could not read 
a label but they knew what a seal should look like. 

Mr. Jiigman, District Traffc Superintendent, staled that the men were selected by Traffic 
Inspectors for small stations and by Station Masters at large stations. They were supervised 
by Station Masters at small stations and by head watchmen ami Station Masters at largo 
stations. 

Mr. Barker, Traffc Inspector, stated that under the orders in force, Station Masters 
appointed the men on probation tubjeot to the Traffic Inspector’s approval. At 1st class 
stations Traffic Inspectors bad no control over the menial staff even for purposes of 
discipline. Watch and Ward were not appointed at all stations on the railway hut only at 
first class stations and a few important goods Looking stations. When the control over the 
menial staff at first class stations was withdrawn from the Traffic Inspector and vested in the 
Station Master the efficiency of the staff at that station naturally fell off. 

Mr. hleritt, Staiion Master, Madura, stated that generally military men were appointed^ 
aud wnen such were not .available, men of decent character were enlisted. These men were 
supervised by the bead watchman, who was also an eai-military mi.n. All the menials iix 
general were supervised by the Yard Boetre^aa. or Platform Foreman, respectiffelj'^ 
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Matnacltandra Aiyar, Station M&ster, Triehiitofoly Tort, stated that preference was 
given firstly to pensioned and discharged sepoys, secondly to pensioned policemen and thirdly 
to Kallars, i.e., a ciitninal class. Regarding supervision, every week a register was prepared 
beforehand showing the duties to he performed during that week by each member of the Watch 
and Ward staff, the duties being to watch the locked goods shed, the inwaid and outward 
good» stacked in sheds and in goods shed premises (not under lock and key) .and to guard 
loaded goods wagons standing in the yard. Dming the day the Station Master and the Chief 
Goods Clerk and during the night the Station Master living in station piemises (by surprise 
visits) saw that the orders in the duty register were carried out. The head watchman exer- 
cised constant supervision over the watchmen. 


East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Premoell, Divisional Traffic Manager, stated that the members of the Watch and 
Ward establishment were appointed by the District Trafiic Superintendent. At large stations 
the staff was generally under the control of a Jemadar ; at small stations they were under the 
control of Station Masters. _ The pay was as follows : — 


Inspector ... ... 

... 


* ... 


Ks. 

30—2—40 

AKistont Inspector ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

22—1—32 

Corporals ... 

... 

... 



16—1—24 

CliowVidari at selected statioos ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15—1—20 

Chowkidars at ordinary stations „ 

... 

... 

... 


10— t— 12 


The men at the time of enlistment were generally about 28 to 30 years of age; members 
of the menial staff drawing Rs. 15 and under Bs. 20 bad tbe option of beroming subscribers to 
the Provident Fund, but where the option was once exercised withdrawal from membership 
during service was not permitted. 

Mr. Bindley, Agent, stated that the cost of the Watch and Ward staff averaged about 4 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Mr. Harris, Goods Superintendent, stated that there was a special force orga- 

nized as follows for the Howrah goods yards : — 





Bs. 

1 Superintendent for the Watch and Ward at 

... 

... 

... 275 

1 Assistant Chowkidari Inspector ... 

... 


... 100—200 

2 Snh-Xnspcctors ... ... • ... 

... 

... 

... 45— S5 

12 Sergeants ««• «»« ... 



22—32 

10 Corporals . ... 

... 

... 

... 16—24 

226 Chowkidars ... ••• 

•>• 

... 

15-20 


Bahu'Kalka Ferskad, Station Tfaster, Jumna Fridge, stated that in the Tundla District 
there were two grades, one on Rs. 12 — 1 — 15 and the other on Rs. 15 — 1 — 20. He did not 
•consider that anything less than Rs. 20 was a living wage. 

Bengal-Nagpur Hallway. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Ifanager, stated that they were appointed by the Station 
Master under orders of the District Traffic Superintendent at large stations and by Traffio 
Inspectors at roadside stations. Hay ranged from Rs. 11 to Rs. 1 5. It was optional to any 
man drawing Eb. 1 5 and- upwards to subscribe to the Provident Fund. Very few joined for 
the reason that they preleired to have tbe money in hand. In the case of pensioners it was 
not considered necessary to take security, but in the case of others, Re. 1 was cut from each 
man’s ,pay every month. This was refunded to them six months after they left the service. 
They did not get any interest. ,At large stations the Watch and W'ard were supervised by the 
head and assistant chowkidars and senior members of the station staff. At small stations by 
senior member of the station staff alone. The staff at Howrah were provided 'with quarters. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward establish- 
meot were appointed by District officers and were supervised by the respective Station Masters 
and Goods Supervisors under whom they worked. In four districts on the railnaj. Eastern 
Central, Paksey and Said pur, there were recruiting Jemadars who secured and nominated 
watchmen for appointment. At the Chitpuv Terminals, Sealdah and Lalmonirhat, es-military 
men were appointed and steps bad also been taken to appoint such men at Naibati Junction 
where there had recently been a number of thefts. Where the number of watchmen employed 
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iostifiotl the step, Jeiniidars were uppointod directly to Bupei'vise the working o£ the watchmen. 
The present pay of the Watch and Ward staff was as follows ; — 

Annxial increment. 

Ea. 


IFaici Jemadars — 
ATj-railitnry 
Others 


o3_1-.82 
. 18— 1— 2S 


■Watchmen — 

jJx-military 

Otlicrs 


19—1—22 
11— 1— IG 


Increments were given only for approved service. 

Members of the menial ctaff drawing Rs. 15 and upwards were admitted to the General 
Provident Fund. Joining was optional. _ 


Assam-Bengal Railway, 

ilfr. Cooper, il/oMrtyer, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward were 

appointed by the District Traffic Superintendent and were supervised by the station masters 
under whom they worked. An exception was, however, made in the case of the terminal station 
at Chittagong ] tties v/bere the Watch and Ward establishment was supervised by an 
officer of the superior establishment. Formerly Rs. 10 was the pay of the ordinary traffic 
ehowkidar. Two grades had recently been instituted, one ranging from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, and 
the other from R?. 12 to Rs. 17. This arrangement had only been in operation for a short 
time and it was too early to say whether it was sufficient to atlraot a good class of men. 
At the jetties the pay of the Watch and Ward staff ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 24 for watch- 
men and Rs. 26 to Rs. 40 for Jemadars. , 

North-Western Railway. 

M ) . Boalth, Traffic Manager, stated that chowkidars were appointed ' by Senior Station 
Masters at largo stations and Traffic Inspectors at small stations. These appointments were 
subject to the District Traffic Superintendent's formal approval. At large stations Chowkidaii 
Jemadars inspected and supervised the men. At small st.ations where there were only 1 tol4 
chowkidars the station master or the goods clerk supervised. At smaller stations chowkidars 
were provided with quarters, but in places like Bhatinda where there were a number of men 
this was not possible. Wher^ qnait.'ers were not provided it had not been the enstom to give 
house-rent. The pay of the Watch and Ward ranged from Rs. 15 for watchmen to Rs. 2S 
for Jemadars. The hours of duty were six hours on and six hours off. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, stated that chowkidars wore appointed by the District 
Traffic Superintendent and were supervised by Station Masters and Traffic Inspectors. Their 
pay ranged from Ks. 9-8 and the hours of duty were 12 in 34., He was of opinion that the 
wages given were a living wage in the middle of a wheat-growing centre. The job of ohovv- 
kidar was one of the most popular in the railway. T1 e stuff w'ere all respectable men. 

Mr. Lveas, Station Mater, Souej'ur, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward establish- 
ment was under-paid. A living wage was not less than Rs. 15 a month. 

Babu Jonah Lai Jha, Station Master, Chapra, was also of the same opinion and placed the 
living wage between Rs. 12 and ife. 15 for a man, his wife and one child. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

• Mr. Stiachaii, Tra/J’c Snrerintendent, stsited that the member oi {he Watch and "Ward 
estalilishment were usually appointed by Station Masters (subject to confirmation by the 
Traffic Superintendent) and supervised by them. The pay of the chowkidars ranged from 
Rs. 9-8 upwards. 

21r. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, rXakoSi that in respect of supervision at 
Bareilly, they were under the immediate orders of a Watch Jemadar. 


Question No. 2. — From what castes are the men drawn, and ts‘ any enquiry as 
to character made before appointment ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that no restriction was'made in regard to caste 
exec[)t that men of the sweeppr class were not taken. The men’s descriptive rolls were all 
verified by the Police. 
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Mr, Young, Bistrici Tfaffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated tHat no particillai: caste \tas 
sought after. TJsnally Briihmins, Ahirs, and Rajputs -were employ ed. Sweepers were exclud- 
ed. Descriptive rolls of all candidates were sent to the Superintendent of the t3istrifct iri 
’ which the men resided and applicants Were only taken on after their characters had been 
verified as satisfactory by the local polled. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Alexander, General Ttaffrc Mdnager, stated that the men were not recruited froni 
- any particular caste. Enquiries as' to character Were made by the Traffic Inspector or the 
District Traffic Superintendent. The Police were advised of all appointments. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that the Watch and Ward were 
drawn from, different castes ; for example, in the Bombay District, they had Brahmins, 
Mahrattas, Thakurs, Kshatriyas, ^elugus, Chiistians and Gurkhas. 

Mr. Cool'e, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that the lowest castes only 
were excluded. 

Bao Sahel G. D. GoMiale,' Assistant Station Master, Goods, Boona, stated that usually 
Police and Military pensioners were engaged. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr, PecTiey, General Traffic Manager, stated that watchmen were recruited from Pardesis 
(foreigners). ^a;-service men also applied hut not as many as the railway desired. 

Mr, Tydd, Goods Agent, Garnac Bridge, stated that in his yard he had 16 Pardesis, 10 
Mahrattas, 6 Mahare and S Muhamadans. The men were confirmed in their appointments 
after their history and previous service had been verified by the Police. If the result of the 
police inquiry was unfavourable, the man’s services were dispensed with. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that as far as possible watchmen were 
recruited from retired policemen or sepop's but when sufficient numbers of these types were 
not forthcoming the railway was compelled to resort to men of tlie ordinary class. 


Madras and Southern Mabratta Bailway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that the men for the Watch and Ward were 
drawn from the labouring classes and not from any particular caste. Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Paiiyas were all employed. Enquiry was made by the Police as to the chaVaoter' of the 
men before they were confirmed in their appointments. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superinteud-cnt, stated that military pensioners nrerd 
appointed where possible. Their history sheets were verified by the District Police before 
appointment. 

Mr. Eenderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that usually a recommendation was produced 
from some one in a fairly respectable position and the .appointment was made subject to the 
character of the applicant being certified by the Railway Police to wholn a Description' Boll 
was sent. 

Mr.' White, Station Master, Guntahal, stated that the men were recruited' from all classes, 
i.e., Muhammadans, Sudras and Panchamas. About' 90^ were illiterate, 

Mr. Datu Eoio, Station Master, Ttmkur, stated that the men were drawn from all castes 
and creeds. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr, Acres, 'General Traffic Manager,, stated that Nayadus and Muhainniadans where- 
ever available were appointed and their character was verified thiCugh the Bail way Police. 
Where these men were not available, recruitment was made from other castes. In the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts, there were a number of Kallar villages. These men were 
a criminal tribe and watchmen were recruited from them, on the principle of "setting a 
thief to catch a thief.” 

Mr. Bowlothatn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, Btaied that military and police 
pensioners were generally given preference and where these classes of men were not available' 
(they* were very difficult to get for this woik which involved considetable night duty)' they 
were recruited from, Kallars and other low class people.’ 

Mr. Eigman, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the men were recruited from 
Muhammadans and Hindus excluding Brahmins. The railway also required the recommen- 
dation of a Sub-AIagistrate or Village Mumsif in'aadition- to the verification of their chaiacter 
by the Police. 

Mr, Parher, Traffic- Inspector, stated' that the men were enlisted principally from 
members of criminal tribes as oth'er men were not available and it was probably a good thing' 
“ fro set a thief to catch ft tlii(.i.” The railway was prepared o appoint pensioners,' but ifr 



was difliouU to obtain tbom as tb'ov wro not anxious to leave tbeir bomes and also iKCauM 
tbo remuneration was not sufficiently nUractiv.- A imbeanti. were required to produce 
testimonials from at least two of tlie followinfr (1) Talxldar, (2) llevennt Inspcefor, (;J) Snb- 
llprristrar ( 4 ) Tolieo Sub-Inspcclor or Inspector, (5) Mirasdivrs or such other persons. Ap- 
plicants as a rule did not find any difficully in obtaining these cerfifieaU's, Cbpe.'i.ally it the 

Station Master at a first class station w.as intcrestwl in their appointments. The Police also 
verified the character of applicants. 

Zlr. Merit! Station Matter, Mathra, stated (bat the men were reeniifed from all castes 
except lirnlimins. Enquiries were made in lyspce.t of tbeir cliaradcr tbrongb the Police. They 
also had to produce ccrtilicales from two rcrpoetablo men of sUinding. 


East Indian Railway. 

ilfr. Tresmell, Diviiional Traflie 2tuiager, slated that the men wera not drawn from 
any particular class, hut luiisioner.s from the Army and Police and Rcserv-isls when available 
were preferred ns it was found that men of tins class were more rcli.ible and if they wero 
prosecuted and coiivioled for t loft, tboy forfeited their jicnsinns which was an inducement 
to honcstv. An enquiry as to ch.aracter was made by the Police before they were permanent- 
ly appointed. At Howrah cneb man bad to give security and somcon-s Iwd to stand surety 
for his gooci bebavionr before ho was engaged. 

Mr. JIamilton, GooiJs Intpectnr, MoLaneh Ghat, stated that the enquiry made by the 
Police was not satisfactory. The vorific-ition r.dl w.as returned after only a perfunctory 
enquiry had been made. Tim slipshod w.iy in which tbo Police did tbeir duty could bo 
understood from the fact that a man was appointed three times in the same district under 
three difTcrciit names. 


Bongal-Ntigpur Railway. 

jifr. Tmag, General Trafjic dlaixiyrr, stated that the men wore draxvti from any class avail- 
•ablc, Gurkhas and pensioned repovs being given preference. The characters of all applicsnis 
were verified through the Police lie had not found that ej--«epov8 ssen* difficult to manage 
unless under their own officers. Rather he had found them more nmciinblo to discipline 
and of better quality than the ordinary class of men. 


Eastern Bengal Ballway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Tratjlc Manager, statcil that no p.arlieiilar earie was fought after. The 
men wero ])rincipally natives of the United Provineee and Ritiar. Ibiquiry was made flimugh 
the Police as to character heforo employment. In the case o[ cx-military men the Tcgiinental 
record was considered sufficioiil. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 

jlfr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, plated that the men were drawn from all clas.-cs and no 
particular cIubs had monopolised nppoinliiicnts. The niilcccdeiits of all the railway staff wore 
verified hy the Police after appointment, a descriptive roll Iieiiig sent for the purpose. At 
the terminal, yard at the Cliittagong jellies, tlio men were mainly Puiij.abis and Gurkhas. 
Efforts had been made to obtain ex-sepoys of the Indian .Vrmy, but for some lime p.Tst it 
bad been found oxccediugly difficult ti maintain a regular supply of these men. 


North-Wostern Railway. 

jlfr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, slated that cbowkidars were drawn from all castes except 
sweepers. Character rolls were verified by tbo Police boforo appointment. 

Mr. Ilawh’s, District Trafjic Sitperinlenden', Karachi Tort, sl.atod that about 50^ 
of the iiien there w-cro I’oorhialis from the United Provinee.s. There was often dela 3 ’ in 
receiving an answer from the Police regarding the verification of a man's character, 

jlfr. Mool Chnnd, Station Master, Uyderahait, said that enqnir}- was made from an 
applicant's ocquairtances .as to his cliaracler. lie preferred rx-sojioys. Patlnns and Poorbiabs. 

jlfr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Qneita, said that tho men wore drawn from all classes 
except sweepers. An enquiry as to oharaetor was made by the Police before an applicant 
was appointed. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Westmood, Traffic Manager, stated that tho men were mostlj' Brahmins and Rajpuf.s, 
Chamars, Uosads and tSwropors were oxolnded. The characters of applicants were verified 
before they wore confirmed in tbeir appointments. 
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‘ fiohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

il/r. stated that no restrictions were imposed as to the 

castes from which the Watch and Ward establishment should be drawn. History sheets 
were sent in all cases to the District Police for verification He thought that it would be 
advantageous if these history sheets were returned by the District Police to the Hailway 
authorities through the Railway Police in order to prevent the re-employment of undesirable 
ear-employees of the railway. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareillj/ City, stated that the majority of the men at 
his station were Muhammadans and were taken into service on the recommendation of the 
Watch Jemadar, 


Question No. 3. — Is an improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Trajfa Manager, stated that an improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was desirable. 'I'he Watch and Ward staff was inefificient. For some time 
efforts hiid been made to obtain er-sepoys from the Army but this reform would cost about 
double the present amonnt for it was found that a sepoy could not be obtained for less than 
Jls. 20j or a Watch Havildar under Rs. 25, jpltes uniform. It was hoped that this money 
would .be wellspent. It was contemplated to organize men in parties under the initial super- 
vision of a pensioned Indian xirmy Officer and to send a party so organized to work under the 
Station Master of a large station, removing at the same time all the former Watch and Ward 
from that station. It had been found that the posting of watch sepoys piecemeal led to their 
either being forced to resign or compelled to share in the pilferage by the established gang of 
'watchmen. Eventually it was hoped that a British officer as Inspector of the Watch and 
,Ward (all Departments) directly under the Agent might be sanctioned with a suitable estah-- 
lishment of Inspectors for the whole line. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Alt Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the 
pajt had been raised and that scpo 3 's were now being enlisted on Rs. 15 to 20. 

Mr, Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that an improvement in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable and efforts were being made to obtain es'-military men on 
higher pay than was given to the yard watchmen who received Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, while mili- 
tary men started on Rs, 20, and Watch Jemadars on Rs. 25. At present rather elderly ea:- 
jnilitary men were being obtained. In his district there were 2 military and 3 ordinary Watch 
Jemadars and 7 military, as against 85 ordinary watchmen. The age of the ordinary watchmen 
was between 28 and 35. The men were liable to tran.sfers. 

Mr. Walsh, Tratpc Inspector, Lucknow, i'he ehss o' men at present obtained 

was not altogether satisfactory. Until recently non-military men were being recruited but 
How efforts were being made to employ military pensioners who were found better because 
they knew that if found guilty of malpractices they would lose their pension. The employ- 
ment of pensioners would increase expenditure, but on the other hand the railway would 
secure the advantage of preventing thefts from valuable consignments. 

Mr. Kaidu, Station Master, Baralanki, stated that the M atoh and Ward was much more' 
satisfactory since military pensioners had been appointed for the duties. They were a better 
class of men and were doing good work. Formerly yard thefts were frequent but since tho 
appointment of military pensioners only occasional cases had occurred. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Buniboll, Agent, stated that a better class of men and younger men were reiuirsil. 
He, however, liked military pensioners even though they were 55 years of ago and over. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, eintea that generally speaking the working of 
the existing staff w.as satisfactory. Improved conditions would doubtless result from an 
increase in the nninber and improvement in the class of men enlisted, as also the provision of 
quarters, the-absence of which restricted recruiting to local applicants. Under recent increa- 
ses in pay made to the staff, watchmen would draw the same pay as pointsmen. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that a considerable increase in tho 
proportion of pensioners was required. 

• Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that an improvement in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable but did not specify in what direction. 

Mr. Owynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated that if old military pensioners of the 
rank of non-commissioned oEBoer with suitable pay were appointed, there would be less 
pilfering. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that an improvement was 
necessary. The wages offered did not appeal to the military pensioner. 

CO H, D. 
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JRao Sahel) 0. H. Gokhalc, Jsiislanl Slatiou Mailer, Goods, JPooiia, was of opinion that 
younger men of good social standing were required. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Fcehcy, General Traffic Manager, stated that on the whole a ratiffaetory class of 
men was obtained. A largo percentage of the toreigners were men who did not go to the 
Police. 

Mr. Ti/dd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, was of opinion that a better class of men shonld 
bo recruited. Air- Army men were the most suitable. lie had always endeavoured to engage 
such men, but the salary and cuuditions of service were not a suflicient inducement to obtain 
them. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. IFathcn, General Traffic Manager, stated that an improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was desirable, hut it was almost impossible to obtain them. The service might form 
a means of absorbing pensioned and time-expired sepoys and policemen. Pensioners, however, 
after getting their pension preferred to live in their villages, and it was not possible to get 
many men out of hladras, whatever pay was offered. 

Mr. Tarsons, Dislricl Traffic Superintendent, did not think that any improvement ,in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable* 

Mr. Jlenderson, Traffic insjpeefor, stated that he would lil;c all members of the Watch 
and Ward staff to be pensioned sepoys but it was not easy to get such men at most stations as 
they did not caro to go far from their native villages. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Guntakat, stated that an improvement was necessary in the 
way of appointing men who could read and write some language. ^Military pensioners were 
preferable. 

Mr. Batu Bow, Station Master, Tamkur, thought, (hat only men drawing pensions should 
he appointed, as they would bo careful for fear of losing their pensions. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, did not think that a hotter class than the Army 
pensioner could bo obtained so long as they were not too old for their work, but the more in- 
telligent and better educated of this class wore not willing to take up posts of watchmen and 
looked for something higher. The same fact w.as noticeable with other cln'scs from whom 
recruits were taken hut, in his opinion, intelligence above the average was hardly a thing to he 
looked for from a watchman. All that the railway asked for was men of good physique, and 
above all honest men who did their work conscientiously. 

Mr. Bowhotham, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, thought that an improve- 
ment in the class of men enlisted was desirable. There was a great deal of tronblo due to 
village f.aetions among watchmen. 

Mr. Iligman, Distr’ct Traffic Superintendent, did not think that any improvement in th° 
class of men enlisted was desirable. 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, would make the appointment more attractive for military 
pensioners of whom regiments must now be avuilablo after tbo nnr. 

Mr. Merilt, Station Master, ilfadiiro, suggested that an improvem«>nt could bo made if 
head watchmen were carefully selected. Indian military oiEcers would bo satisfactory. Such 
men would not stoop to connive Avith menials under them. He would not give such men less 
than Rs. bO per mensem. It would he desirable to address military oflicers requesting them 
to send Station blasters at impoitant stations lists showing tbo number of men with their 
names, etc., availtihle for recruitment from their regiments to enable them to ho appointed in 
the railway when vacancies occurred. 

Mr. Bamachandra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, did not think that on im- 
provement in the class of men enlisted was desirable, biit that the statns of the present men 
shonld he improved in order to keep them above temptation and want and also to make the 
appointment attractive. He would start watchmen on Rs. 16 rising toRs. 20. A! living wage 
for a man of the class of watchman >vith a wife and one child would not be less than Rs. 20 
per mensem. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that men of the pensioned sepoy and 
police constable class had generally boon found satisfactory and it was certainly desirable that 
the ‘Watch and Ward staff should be recniitad from thslt class but it had been found that 
such men wore only available at largo centres and that the}’ preferred to work with others of 
tiieir own ciass and could not be obtained at small stations or outlying posts where only’ one or 
two men were employed. ^ 
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Mr. 'Fresswcll, Claims Officer, stated ti>at the class selected was as good as j>rocurable, 
and impi'ovement would be difficult. 

Mr, Moberisou, District Traffic Superintendeiif, \illaJiabaA, stated that an improvement 
in the class of men would be desirable if that were possible^ but so far it bad not been shewn 
that an increase in a man’s pay made better work, nor did it seem to make any difference from 
what castes the men were drawn. ' 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, Hoiorah, and Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector) Molameh. 
Ghat, both stated that es-mihtary men were more suitable than the present class. 

Bahi Kalla Pershad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, was of opinion that the men should 
be drawn only from the respectable 'classes and might be obtained through land-owners if such 
an arrangement were possible. 

Mr. Earns, Goods Superijitendent, Howrah, stated that it was a well-known fact that 
although Railways offered inducemenls on a par with the Military and Police they did not 
obtain the right type of men for their Watch and Ward staff and that even if the right type 
were obtained they did not lemain for long. More a( tention should be paid to reciuitment 
and supervision. At present if one man wished to do good work others rendered his position 
difficult. Ho would like more military men. If all were made to subscribe to the Provident 
Fund the Railway would have a better hold. At present it was optional for those drawing 
over Rs. 15 to join. 


Bengal-Nagpur Ballway. 

Mr. Ismdv, General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that an impiovementin the class of 
men enlisted was desirable but a better class of men was not obtainable on the pay given, i.e., 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 15. The maximum pay should be raised to Rs. 20. 

Mr. Yenlataswamy, Station Master, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward'staff-did 
not receive a living wage. 


Eastern Bengal Railway, 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that the Watch and Ward staff weie recruited from 
the same class as pointsmen. An improvement in the class of men enlisted was desirable. 
The experiment of employing ca--militafy men was introduced shortly before the war. The 
plan as outlined provided for groups of Gurkhas, Pathans, Pnnjabi-MuhammadauB and Sikbs 
to work under Jemadars of iheir own'easte ; but the plan could not be adhered to during the 
war and the Railway bad to'i'oniain satisfied with such ear-military men as could be secured. 
The idea nnderlymg the employment of ear-militaiy men was that they Were 
more amenable to discipline, more regular in the performance of duty and mdre 'trustworthy 
and that, ‘if pensionable, they would be careful not to commit themselves so as to involve loss , 
of pension. Literate men of the type of tally clerk might be obtained but they were not 
suitable for Wasch and Ward. l^Iost menials could read and write Hindi and decipher figures 
and numbers of wagons. An endeavour was being made to obtain more men of that class. 

3Ir. Mealins, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that Bhojpiurias and Rajputs (but 
not ca:-Army men) would bo an improvement on local'men. 

Mr. Minahan, Transportation Inspector, was of opinion that old soldiers should not be ap- 
pointed as they weie physically unfit for'tlie duties required of them. 

Babu P. M. Das, Station Master, suggested that literate men should he appointed with 
prospects of promotion to the posts of tally clerk, checker, transhipment clerk, etc. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Nolan, Acting Agent, thought that a better class of men might be secured by raising 
the pay further,' although the pay of the Watch and Ward had recently been increased by 
over 50 % But apart &om the pay, the correct class of men was required. It was 
difficult to get outsiders at small Nations, where only one or two men -were employed, because 
they got into trouble with the local people. Prior to the war a considerable number of ear- 
sepoys were reernited, but in recent years the numbers available had been much below the 
requirements, with the result ' that the personnel of the Watch and Ward stafli had deterio- 
rated. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that an improvement in the class of men enlisted 
was desirable but the inducements offered were not attnactive enough for the most desirable 
class of men. He preferred up-countrymen but could not get as good men as he would like. 


North-Western Railway. 

- Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that a better class of men would undoubtedly 
give better results. The pay had recently been increased and oistrict officials were making 
attempts to improve the class bv enrolling ej-sepoys Where available. 

X 2 
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Mr. Eawhs, Dtstrict Traffic Snperiniendent, Karachi Port, tlionght that 'h.n improvc- 
jneEt in the class of men was most dosirablo. JEr'sepoyB or .reservists were (he best for 
chowkidnri work beciiusc they were fairly intelligent and well-disciplined. The men should be 
physically fit. 

Mr. Schofield, Astuiant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, Lahore, was of opinion that there 
was considerable room for improvement in the present class of men recruited. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, and Mr. rotter. Traffic Inspector, Commercial, 
Karachi, both stated that improvement was certninly de.sirablc, but it was not always possible 
to got the type of men required, iiir-soldiers on pension had proved very E.atisfnctory. 

Mr. Kyan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, was of opinion that a fairly good cla's of 
men was obtained though a belter type was needed. . , 

3Ir. Moolchand, Station Master, Eyderahad, thought that an improvement was desirable 
and that undesirable men should be replaced by retired military men. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr, WestKood, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the class obtained was saticfaclory. 

Mr. Proton, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepiir, suggested that at ceitain largo 
atations head chowlddurs might bo appointed who should bo responsible to the Station Master 
for the men under him. This man might be a military pensioner or a man who bad left tbo 
Army with exemplary cbaractcr. 

Mr White, Traffic Inspector, did not consider that any improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was necessary. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, thought that military pensioners should be ap- 
pointed on good salaries. 

Bahu Janah Lai Jha, Station Master, Chapra, was of opinion that persons who bad been 
educated at least up to the Upper Primary stairdard were rcqmied. If the present quality of 
ebowkidars was retained the number would ibavc to be doubled but if belter meu could bo 
obtained then the present number would suffice. • 


Rohllkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr, Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that it was questionable wbclber the enlist- 
ment of a superior class of men would give results commensurate with the increased expendi- 
ture involved. It was really rather a matter of improving ibe organization than of the 
class of men employed. The Sration Master was very vitally interested in keeping a gooil 
man at his station and very few thefts occurred from outside the railwayj so that it was only 
against the latter contingency that an improvement in tho class of men might give better 
results. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Inspector, Claims, was of opinion that an improvement in the class of 
men enlisted was desirable hccauso those appointed were for the most part local residents who . 
engaged in other occupations during the day to the detriment of their railway duties at 
night. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, was also of opinion that an improvement 
was necessary, Air-Army men who were in receipt of pensions would bo preferable as their 
honesty and general good conduct would be guaranteed because of their pensions which would 
be forfeited in the event of any conviction being secured as regards malpractices. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Tewari, Station Master, Bttdaun, aho thought that an improvement 
in the class of men enlisted was desirable. 


Question No. 4.- — Do you consider that the system of having the Watch and 
Ward establishment under the Traffic Department tcorhs satisfactorily? 
If not, what arc the defects and tohat remedies would yon suggest. 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway. 

Mr. Harvey, Agent, was of opinion that there were two aUcniativcs ! (1) to put ttio 
Watch and Ward under tho Police which would probably result in a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from the tratBo subordinalesj and would, in effect, place goods for which one UepaTtment 
was responsible in the hands of another Department which in principle was an unsound policy; 
(t) the second alternative was to leave things as they were. The present system had not 
proved entirely satisfactory, but he preferred it to a system of Police control. Supervision 
depended a great deal on the personality of a Station Master. Efforts were being niado :o 
obtain sepoys and pensioners and in this way to organize a better Department but the SoL'jmj 
would involve tbe expenditure of much more money. 
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Colonel Anderion, Traffic Manager, was in favour of the establishment continui:'.g under 
the Traffic Department. The'direct supervision of the work of the Watch and Ward staff 
by the Station Master at each station must continue as an essential part of the organization. It 
would be a disadvantage if the Watch and Ward establishment were transferred to the control 
'of the Railway Police. Duality of control would result. The Watch and Ward under Police 
orders would not obey the Station Master because he would not have any control over them. 
Where a Station Master had control he could secure obedience of a sort. He did not approve 
of the proposal that the Police should lend men for fhe Watch and Ward establishment. He 
considered that the Watch and Ward should be kept distinct from the Police. Police training 
and outlook were entirely different from that of the civil railway employee. Police discipline 
approximated r.atlier to that in force in the Army than to that imposed on civil railway 
employees. The Policeman lent to the milway but not permanently divested of hia Police 
personality would never tolerate being talked to by the Station Master. So far as civil super- 
vision was concerned the Station blaster had enough time to supervise his Watch and WaM. 
He posted them on definite heats and made surprise visits occasionally and took their reports as 
required. At Lucknow, for instance, one part of the j'urd was under the control of the Station 
Masterand the other part under the Goods Supervisor. Each of these officials arranged for 
the posting and geneial supervision of the Watch and Ward in his sphere by direct contact. 
They were also assisted by Watch Jemadars. 

Ehan Tiahadnr Mansur Ah Khan, District Traffic Superiu/endent, Claims Branch, 
approved of the present system of Watch and Ward and was not in favour of the suggestion 
th.at the force should be transferred to the Police Department. The-present arrangements were 
satisfactory and there was no need for a separate Department under the I'raffic Manager. His 
.objection to such a transfer was that increased cost would result and he did not think tnat better 
conditions would he obtained. The Watch and Ward must remain under the Station Master 
or otherwise divided responsibility a-ould create difficulty in iixin? individual liability. The 
suggested transfer to the Police Department would create friction between the Station Master 
and the Police. The Watch and Ward had recently been greatlj' improved and sepoys were 
now employed on good 'salarie.s. lie thought that all that was possible was being done, 

Mr, Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, thought that the Watch and' tVard 
itaff shou'd be entirely fiee from Police control or interference He 'would not ague to hiving 
Policemen deputed to work in the Traffic Department because divided responsibility would 
result. “We book the goods and I think we ought to look after them.” 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic ln>pictor, Lnchiow, stated the Watch and Ward establishment worked 
well nnd^er the Traffic Department and railway authorities had a better grip of them than it 
they were under anyone else. If they had a separate officer to control them they would become 
independent of the Station Ma-ter and the Station Staff — particularly at night when there was 
only the Assistant Station blaster on duty. They would ignore the station staff altogether. 

Mr. Naidn, Station Master, Bara Banki, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward ought 
te remain under the Railway Administration, and subject to the control of the Traffic Officer 
.who was responsible for the booking of consignments and safe custody of goods. 


Great Indian Peninsida Railway, 

Mr. Ihmloll, Agent, stated with reference to the suggestion that a special branch should 
be created under the Traffic Depaitmont to take over the control of the Watch and Ward, that 
such an arrangement would make the organization very expensiye because supervision would 
have to be provided and one man alone could not do it. He would also have to be supplied 
with an oflice to run the organization. Under the present arrangement the Watch and Ward 
staff were under the supervision of the Traffic Inspector. He did not think it advisable to 
.adopt the suggestion that control of the chowkidars should be removed from the Station 
Master, because the staff would then be left without efficient control. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the present system was 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that on the whole the Watch and 
Ward establishment had worked satisfactorily but the men should be more highly paid and 
should have fvee quarters provided for them. At present no quarters were supplied. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that the system at present ' 
was not very satisfactory, but if a better class of men could be recruited with more able super- 
vision, the same system would meet all requirements. Gurkhas on Rs. 18, were employed in 
the coal-fields and warehouses in Bengal and were found satisfactory. There were 72 watch- 
men in the Bombay District for 37 stations, and a length of line o! 159 mile.*'. 

Mr, Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, dalgaon, slntei that the system had worked as satisfac- 
torily as could he expected with the class of men obtained. If, however, watchmen rvere 
recruited from military pensioners, thieving would be reduced to a minimum, particularly if 
goods stieds wbre enclos^with strong iron bars and gates. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, thought that the system of 
having the Watch and Ward under the Traffic Department was unsatisfactory. If, however, the 
men worked with the Police, all went well. He suggested that the Railway should have its 
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own ^uperintenilcDt of Police and that the Watoli and Ward sliould bo token over Tjy his 
depailment. Under such a sj'stcm the supervision of the Station Master rvould htill be 
esBontial. He did not approve of control by the Police under the present system. 

Hao Saheb G. If. Gol'hale, Msislnttf Station 3Iastcr, Gooils, 'Poona, stated that the 
present system bad worked fairly. The staff, however, should be strengthened. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway. 

Mr, Peclioy, Traffic Manager, did not consider that (he Watch and Ward staff were 
/- sutRciently numerous for the duties they had to prorform. Schemes were under consideration 
both for adding lo the numbers ns well ns for iiicicasing the amount of supervision. Jlattcrs 
had become so bad that it was felt necessary lo improve conditions which could not bo done 
unless the supervision over the staff was highly paid. An experiment was being made in that 
direction by appointing a retired Police Inspector from the R.ajputana Railway Police. He 
had been token on ns a Watch and Ward Inspector and ".is organizing the staff and supervi- 
sing their woik in detail. To do the work properly, he required nssietancc which would be 
given to him if the experiment w.as found to he a success. The ide.a was to divest the Station 
Master of his control over the Watch and Ward ns the pirc'cnt syctem had not been satisfac- 
tory. There would be a Eopar.atc staff for the purpose except in small stations. He did not 
consider that the arrangement of having the Watch and Ward staff under the Traffic Depart- 
ment and the Crime and Order staff a 6cp.arate staff under the Railway Police was satisfactory. 
It meant .divided responsibility and that alone was enough to wreck any system. The idea 
of a separate Watch and War.l force njip-ircntly was that it would relieve the Railway 
Police of the tiresome duties of chowkidars and that they would simply dctil with reports of 
crime and disorders that were brought to their notice by the railway administration. In his 
opinion the Watch and Ward and Crime and Order forces should be amalgam.aied for the 
purpose of protecting the property of the public while that property was in (lie charge of the 
Railway. There were only two possible remedies' for the jiresont hopeless situation (1) that 
the Railway Police should take over the duties of the Watch and Ward or (‘2) (hat the Rnilw.ay 
Police should be aholishcd and (he Railw.ay Companies should ho empowered to appoint their 
own Police under their own officers who should he invested with magisterial powers. lie favoured 
the second alternative. ' 

Mr.Tgdd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward 
establishment should he under or subject to traffic control. The present si stem had worked as 
satisfactorily as and moie smoothly than when the duties were carried out by the Railway 
Police, 

2dr, Jehangtrji, Station jlf<n/er, Baroda, stated that the present system had woikcd well- 
One of the difficnlties exporiencod was the total absence of any co-operation from the side of the 
Police. He did not think it would he advantageous 'to place the Watch ilnd Wtord under 
the Police. The force should he on the basis of tbo Police orrangementB bat placed under the 
head of the Traffic Department. Jemadars sbonld be appointed of tbo same rank as Sub- 
Insncctors and Supervisors ot the same rank as Inspectors. Tuo latter should bo invested 
with committing powers to the Magistrate without any intcrfcrcDce from the Police as in the 
case of Excise Officers. If the Watch and Ward were placed under the head of tbo Traffic 
, Department, Station Jlavters would bo afforded every facility to represent matters to their 
officers. Under his system the Watch and Ward would bo under the supervision of the 
Station ilastcr so far as thoir duties weve conoernci. The SnpeVvisors would see that a 
sufficient nnmher of men were obtained and that their duties were properly brranged. There 
was no necessity to place the Supervisor notually under the Station Master and there wtis no 
objection to his being independent but be should work in co-operation with the Station Master. 
At present Police Inspectors did not care for the opinions of Station Jlostors. If, however, 
‘the Police Eorce was also placed under the head of the Railway, all'Departments would work 
together. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

lir. JPatken, General Traffic Manager, considered that the system of having the Watch 
and Ward under the Traflie Dep.irtracnt ns at present organized was unsatisfactory. The 
obvious defects of the System were ; — (t) The^ Traffic Department and its Watch and Ward 
section could only deal with cases depafl’mcntally or report to the Police. They ‘had no 
power to arrest a thief. Even if a watchman saw a wagon being robbed, he could only report 
to the Police and could not take any action. Watchmen could not arrest a man irith a package 
believed to be railway property. They could only take sneK cases to a police officer. 
{it) Duplication, i.e., the Police in the interest of Law and Order guarded areas also guarded 
by the Watch and Ward, (tu) Watchmen were recruited from a class upon whom suspicion 
was most likely to fall, and were usually employed in their native locality. Watchmen 
were of the same type as other railway menials, 

Jtor further remarks, see reply to question 19. 

Mr. Parsons-, Bistrict Traffic Superintendent, considered that the system of having the 
Watch and Ward establishrn'eiit under the Traffic Department’ was only partially satisfactory. 
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The ‘Watcli and Ward as constituted lacked authority. One remedy was a liaison with the 
Police. Some method should he found to give them powers sueh as the Police had. They 
would have those powers if placed under a Superintendent of Police. He had had experience 
of both systems in the Bombay Presidency, namely, the dual system in which the Watch and 
Ward as well as Law and Order were under the Police and the present system under which 
Watch and Ward was a separate force under the TraiBo Department. The latter system was 
hiueh more efficient as Watch and Ward, hut not so effective as its powers were limited to the 
physical act of watching. The present working of the Watch and W ard was better than 
when it was under the Police, because under the dual system a roadside station had frequently 
only one police constable to cover both duties for the ?4 hours. Now that the Watch an 
Ward were under the Traffic Department men did twelve hours’ work at a stretch. 

Mr. Ecndcrson, Traffic InSjsccior, suggested that the Watch and Waid should form part 
of the Traffic Department, but should not be under the direct control of the Station Master. 
They were not as independent of the Station Master as tbej' should be. The Watch and 
Ward should be under their own Inspectors. Either the whole Watch and Ward should be 
entrusted to tho Eailway Police, the Superintendent of which should be a whole-time officer 
under the Agent, or the Kailway should have their own Police Department doing all the work 
Formerly, there was a system under which Prosecuting Inspectors controlled the whole of the 
Watch and Ward establishment at all stations, which had woiked well,’ Station Masters at 
present had authority to insist that the Watch and Ward should pay attention to their orders, 
but they had not the power of punishment. He had never heard of cases where the Station 
Masters employed members of the Wal eh and Ward for their private work. If the Watch 
and Ward were placed under their own Inspectors it Would mean that each Inspector would 
have about 80 stations to contiol, and it would not be possible for him to watch every station 
every day. The Watch and Ward were afraid of the Station Master, and if anything wiong 
was committed by him or his own men, that would not be brought to light under the 
present system. 

Mr. White, Station Master, GnnfaZal, did not think that the system of having ti>e Watch 
and Ward under the Traffic Department woiked satisfactorily. The principal defects were 
the inferior class of men ai present employed, and the inadequacy of the staff. At some 
stations men had to work a night shift of 12 hours for a fortnight before coming on day 
duty for a week, W|bich resulted in them being frequently found asleep on duty and paved the 
way ^or thefts.’ He suggested that two shifts should work at night, each taking duty for 
6 hours. 

Mr. Eatu Row, Station 3f aster, Tumlur, considered that the present system was satisfac- 
tory. Unless the Watch and Ward were directly under the supervision of the Station Master 
thb w’ork could not be done. The Station Master was on the spot and was thus in a position 
to control the Watch and WarjJ, and to extract work fiom them. Special Inspectors 
might be appointed to recruit members of the Watch and Ward, but they would not be able 
to get work done by them. It was essential that the Watch and Ward should I'emain under 
the Station Master. 


South Indian Eailway. 

Mr. Logan, 4 gent, would prefer to beep the Watch and Ward under the Traffic Depart- 
ment under present conditions. * 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, would prefer to do away with watchmen and 
appoint constables instead ; but as the Traffic Department dealt with claims and made payments 
for losses due to thefts while goods were under the charge of watchmen and as the only disci- 
plinaiy measure that appealed to these men was a fine or a debit on account of ckiims, it would 
not be desirable to withdraw the- watchmen .from the Traffic Department on that aeeoutit 
alone. It was also questionable whether the constables in the Eailway Police, if they knew 
that they would be diafted at certain periods during their service to Watch and Ward duty on 
railways, would be willing to join the Police, but if they were willing to do so, it might be 
advantageous to post constables as watchmen for periods not exceeding six months at stations, 
after which they should revert to their ordinary Police duty, other constahlps replacing them. 
The difficulty in working such a scheme would rise in exercising discipline The Traffic 
Department would report to the Superintendent of Earlway Police any dereliction of duty 
which in addition to any punishment that might be inflicted should result in their removal 
from Watch and Ward duty. His idea was that if the Watch and Ward were not put under 
the Traffic Department they should be pirt under the Superrntendent of Eailway Police, who 
would be the head of a Eailway Department. He should have charge not only of the Eailrray 
Police but of the Watch and Ward, Such an arrangement would tend to work being effi- 
ciently done. 

Mr. Rowldtham, Eeputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, thought that the present system 
worked fairly satisfactorily having regard to existing conditions. The staff had to be appoint- 
ed froni men available locally, whose petty jealousies and village factions played a great part 
in the discharge of the duties allotted to them, resulting in loss of goods, etc. He suggested 
that the Superintendent of Police should be the head of a Eailwaj Department and that the 
Watch and Ward ,abonld be amalgamated with the Police under his charge. A better class 
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of men stould be rfiofuited. They should be transferred periodically and shonld be armed 
at places where thefts were very prevalent. Those tnivellinpr with goods trains on sections 
where train thefts wore prevalent should also be armed under proper supervision to safeguard 
themselves and also the property entrusted to their care. 

ilfr. Iltgman, District Traffic Siiperinlcndeut, considered that the Watch and Ward 
arrangements nnder the Traffic Department lind worked fairly sntiefactorih'. He wnt in 
favour of the Watch and Ward, nof 0 ily in the Traffic bnt in all the Departments, being 
placed undor the Police or amalgamated with the Police, provided that the hailway Police 
Saperintendent was seconded and transferred to the Railway. 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, thought that the present arrangements wore satisfac- 
tory except that the staff should bo nnder the control of the Traffic Inspectors of their 
respective districts so that they could bo transferred when necessary. Tire men on night duty 
should bo armed with some weapon sneb as a flpc.ar as ho had had cases of the Watch and 
Ward being attacked. 

Mr. Meritl, Station Master, Madr.ra, thonght that the prcs'nt system was fairly patis- 
factory but could be improved. The defects were that the present Kilury of watchmen tvas 
too low and once a man entered the railw.ay he had nothing to look forward to in the shape 
of promotion until he left the service. Such nn arrangement nnfumlly induced a tendoiiey to 
pilfornge. The number of watchmen should be increased and their salaries should ho graded 
to a time scale. 

Mr. llamaehandra Aiyer, S'litian Mailer, TriciinopoJy Fort, thought that the present 
system was satisfactory. 


East Indian Railway. 

3Ir. llindley. Agent, stated that considering the large amount spent on the Waloh and 
Ward belter results should he looked for and if was necessary that the whole organization should 
be put on a better footing. Further, the great increase in claims paid from 'akhs in 1910 
to 10'2 lakhs in the half year emliitg 30tn September 1920 showctl a prima facie need Jor 
improvement in both Watch and Ward and Police. It was necess.ary to introduce belter 
methods of recruitment and discipline and to strengthen the supervising slaff. Hu advocated 
that the whole of the Watch and Ward sUaff slnmld be placed under a staff of supervising 
officers and subordinates working as a separate Railway Department. At the head of this 
Branch there shoula be a trained police oflicer who would bo employed by the Railway and 
might work at first under the General Traffic Wanager. Without expert Police knowledge Vo 
guide the Railway ollioialsiu hn-'iness of this »iaturo, ho did not think much could he obtained; 
hut to meet this difficultj’ he would like to have the services of a fairly senior Superintendent 
of Police lent to the Railw.ay for about six months in order to organize the now Department. 
It was probable that considerable economics might be effected in re-arranging the distribution 
of the Watch and Ward staff and in clojirly defining, their dulies and their relations to tbc 
work of other Departments of tho Railway. The police officer while on special duty in this 
connection would doubflo'S be able to give the railway viluahlc advice in tho way of impro- 
ving the present methods of safeguarding goods while in the hands of the railway." 

Colonel Sheridan, General Trajjic Manager, stated that the system of having tho Watch 
and Ward establishment under the TraOic Department worked E.atisfactorily Where the men 
avere drawn from the class of pensioned sepoys, and policcnicn. They entno to tho rr.ilw.ay 
with experienoo, a sense of discipline and responsibility and were anienablc to order and control. 
Tho defects of having tho men under tho control of tho Traffic Department were that they' were 
ordinary servants and could not bp punished except by fines and loss of service for neglect or 
careless Watch and Ward resulting in losses,' nor could they bo prosecuted for thefts 
while in their charge unless such thefts could bo brought homo to them. As a remedial 
measure he suggested that tho men might be brought under tbc same controlling act as the 
Police. 

Mr. Preiswell, Claims Officer, thought that the sj'stem was not satisfactory inasmncli 
as the staff had only powers to arrest a man and hand him over to the Station Master who in 
turn handed him over to the Police. He considered that tho Watch and Ward ''staff should 
form part of the Police Staff. All that a chowkidar was able to do was to watch a roan. He 
could not take any detective action himself. Tho result was that the chowkidar’s action was 
dependent entirely on what view tho Police took of it. If ho were a police constable there 
was more probability of conviction. He would obtain a certain amount of credit and would 
have something to work for. At present a watchman received no encouragement and had 
nothing to work for. Even if bo caught a man the Police could discharge him on the ground 
of insufficient evidence. The Station Master 'could not supervise the Watch and IVard at all 
times. He was not on duty at night. The Assistant Station Master who was on duty could 
not spare the time to supervise. If tiie whole Watch and W.arcl staff were made over entirely 
to the Police the work would be more satisfactorily done. Such an surangement 
would not lead to friction between tho Police and the Railw.ay staff. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Snpenntendcnt, Allahabad, stated that if it was possible 
so to organize the Police establishment that it 'was placed under Railway control ho would be 
in tayoiur of the Watch and Ward staff being taken over by the Police, but if the Police 
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arrangements TTere Jo coniinne as at present he was not in faronr of the transfer. He con* 
siilered that the ordinary Watch and Ward staff was as reliable as the Police and therefore the 
one was a good set off against the other. The defects were that the men generally engaged 
were local men and consequently were not inclined to act against their fi^ends. The number 
oE chowkidars employed was insufficient adequate!}' to guard goods sheds and wagons in larsre 
areas. By placing the Watch and Ward under the Police the power of the Police Sub- 
inspeetor would be increased and trouble would arise between Station Masters and Sub- 
Insjieotors which even now was not inEiequenlly the case. It was no doubt more appropriate 
that the Watch and Ward should look for recognition of their good work to the Police than 
to the Station Master^ but at the same time if there was a totally inadequate police force as 
at nres.nt they could not cope with the work. The Police themselves frequently admitted that 
they were unable to do all their work. Eailway Police Officers also were often taken away 
f.T other duties. To say that it was in the nature of the Police to encourage good work in 
the way of detection and on the other hand it w'as in the nature of the station staff to dis- 
ci>ui age it, was going too far. The Station Master was not half so bad as he 'wad depicted to 
he. If he was an active man he discouraged malpractices on the part of his staff. Those evils 
only flourished when the Station Itlaster was slack. 

i/r. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that the present system was satisfactory. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mohatneh Ghat, system was satisfactory 

so long as the Wateh and Ward staff was left entirely alone by the Police. 

Balu Kall'a Pershad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that the system of having 
the Watch and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department had worked satisfactorily, 
but the present staff was insufficient and the pay was also poor. The force should be 
occasionally supervised by a special ofiicer, say a Watch and Ward Inspector, at surprise ins- 
pections. At present they were only supervised by the Station Master but he had not suffici- 
ent time to devote to supervision. Jlore Watch and Ward staff was necessary at road side 
stations. At present they were only maintained at large stations where there was a large 
amount of goods traffic. 

Mr. Harris, Goods Superintendent, was in favour of having one Chowkidari Depart- 
ment whioh wonid ran the chowkidari system of all Departments. It should be placed under 
one head with the same legal powers as the Police, but should be under the nd ministration of 
the Bailway. It should be snb-divided as follows : — (1) Watch and Ward Branch, (2) Detec- 
tive Branch, (3) Enquiry Branch. 


Bengal-Nagpw Eailway. 

Mr. Tsmay, General Traffiie Manager, was of opinion that the Wstch and Ward establish- 
ment should remain under the Traffic Department with the present system of Bail way Pro- 
vincial Police in force. Under that system the railway authorities could deal with the staff 
direct which they couldmot do if they were under the Police. He thought that any g'stem 
under which the Station Master would have no power over the Watch and Ward would not 
work. It was necessary that the local authority should be vested in the Station Master. Even 
now tho Station Master could not punish. He could only recommend vide Traffic Buies. 
He did not think there was much strength in the argument that in matters in whioh the 
Watch and Word were implicated the Station Master would not report them. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Coates, Agent, thought that the present system was satisfactory. 

Mr, Gilmore, Traffic Manager, considered that the system had worked satis- 
factorily. He Was not in favonr of the suggestion that there should be a separate branch for 
the Watch and Ward or that they should be removed from the control of the Station Master 
and should have their own Inspectors. “ The Station Master is the man on the spot and is the 
proper person to be in charge.” If another organization were set up jealousy and dissension - 
would arise — in fact the same kind of trouble that was at present experienced between the 
Traffic Department and the Bailway Police. The weight of goods carried had increased 
considerably in recent years but the W''atoh and^Ward staff had not increased in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. MinaJtan, Transportation Jnspeclor, thought that the system had worked satisfac- 
torily. The defects Jay in the class of men appointed. Old retired soldiers should not be 
appointed as they were physically unfit for the duties required of them. The men 
employed were useless and in his opinion, they were, if not the actual thieves, at any 
rate very often accessories. The salary of a watchman was Bs. 11 and for every vacancy 
that occurred there were at least a dozen applicants although they could earn from Bs. to 
Bs. 25 per mensem in the Mills next door by working five days a week. He suggested the 
appointment of Gurkhas or Lathials. 

Mr. Henth, Station Master, Santahar, saw no advantage in removing the staff from th(» 
control of tho Station Master. The men were underpaid and were therefore liable to be 
bought over. 

60 fl. D. 
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Satisfactory. 


Station Master, Serajganj, consiJero'l that the present 85'3tem was 


Assatn-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Dolan, Agent, stated that the system, penerally spedrin^, worked satisfactorily,, and 
he saw no alternative other than the undesirable one of reverting to the old practice of placing 
the Watch and Ward staff directly under the Police. If the Railway Police were iraperialized 
the machinery of that service might be employed to recruit and tr.ain.men suitable for Wsitch .and 
■R'ard service. They might in' fact be sui>plied from the less efficient recruits trained for the 
Imperial. Railway Police Service itselL 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, mentioned that sucli trouble as ihad arisen from time to 
time had been duo to the failure to Booure the desired class of men. 

Mr, Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, remarked that the only detects were due to 
neglect of duty which was contingent to most bodies of men. 

Mr. Furcell, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, thought that if the orders 
were carried out the system was satisfactory. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, stated that the system in force was 
satisfactory if carried out correctly and under strict supervision. 

Bahit S. M. Ghosh, Station Master, Ganhati, agreed." 

North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, considered that the present system was as satisfactory as 
could be expected under the present conditions. With a better, class of men, better supervi- 
sion, and more efficient org.anizition, better results would be obtained. Proposals had been 
made from time to time in recent years to re-org.anize the Watch and Ward staff, but owing 
to the war and conditions since, the Railway had not been, in a position fo make any great 
reform or re-ozganization. A better class of men was required and better snpendsion should 
be provided hy appointing a certain number of Inspectors like Passenger Superintendents, 
who were retiied Indian officers. He w.as opposed to the Police taking over the control of 
the Watch and Ward because difficulties would arise. If the chowkidars were under the 
Police they would not listen to the Station Master ; under the Traffic Department they 
were bound to obey the Station Master and to carry out his orders. This arrangement con- 
duced to efficiency. A separate department independent of Police control and co-operating 
with the Traffic Department would, however, be satisfactory. It should be organized on the 
lines of the Railway Traffic Department. 

Mr. Harohes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Fori, thought that the system 
was satisfactory, but could be improved by (1) enlisting disciplined ea-sepoys or reservists, (2) 
direct supervision by goods clerks and station masters, (.3) appointment at largo stations, like 
Karachi City where there were 60 chowkidars, of Indian . officers who would be responsible 
that tbe Watch and Ward staffi carried out its duties properly. It was difficult to expect a 
chief goods clerk or Station blaster with an unlimited amount of work on hand properly to 
supervise the Watch and Ward. The present defect was that a man was picked up from the 
street, sent to the goods shed and told : “You are a chowkidar now j- this is your beat, carry 
on.^^ He was not trained and was hardly able to appreciate his responsibilities. A central 
training school would turn out the right stamp of men. A regular Department for the 
Watch and Ward under the Deputy Traffic blanager with proper officers would be a distinct 
improvement on the present arrangement. He was certain that Officers could not supervise 
the Watch and Ward as at present organized. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, Lahore, considered that the 
Watch and Ward should remain under the Traffic Department, but that the system should be 
improved by increasing the staff, shortening the hours of duty and providing better supervi- 
sion. The men and the Jemadars should be recruited from the ea:-sepoy class. • 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, thought that the system was on the whole satis- 
factory. There were, however, some places where special arrangements existed and where 
armed Railway Police watched yards and loaded wagons jointly with the Railway chow- 
kidars. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, Karachi, consiiQtei that the present arrange- 
ment of having the Watch and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department was a 
mistake. The defects were (1) low wages, and (2)defeetLve supervision. lie suggested that 
the chowkidars should be brought under the control of the Railway Police. Under such a 
scheme, however. Station Masters at large stations ought still to have some control over 
chowkidars and he would invest them with the power of giving orders to chf/.vkidars, for 
instance, the locking up of g'odowns or the watching of an}- particular consignments or 
wagon. He admitted that there was always trouble where there was a system of divided 
coiit;ol. A system which would make the Watch and Ward a ceparafe Itailway Department 
with their own officers would not work because the separate Department could not ca-operate 
with the Traffic Department. A better arrangement would be to moke the Watch aPd Ward 
separate branch of the Traffio Department, 



Mr. Jlyan, Station .Superintendent, Lahore, .was of opinion that the Watch and Ward 
< staff hhonld remain under the Traffic Depai-temnt. The ^stem did not work satis&otoiily as 
a whole for wanr of better orgivnization. There should be a Jemadar in charge of a batch of 6 
to 8 chowkidars and he should come on duty with his batch for 6 hours during which time 
he would be employed in constantly visiting this posts to see 'that his men were on the alert 
and carrying out orders. Head Jemadars should be appointed at large stations where 'a large 
number of chowkidars was employed. Want of supervision and control made chowkidars 
indifferent or gave them opportunities to take advantage of their position. They should he 
better paid, as they could be made the means of saving the railway a great deal of money. 

Mr. Moot Ghand, Station Master, Hyderabad, stated that the system of Watch 'and Ward 
under the Traffic Department was necessary but would work more satisfactorily if the duties 
of chowkidars were reduced from 12 to 8 boms a day. The only effect of the present system 
was that oadng'to chowkidars being made to work 12 hours a day in two periods with 6 
horns interval of rest between the two they did ,not and couhl not hold on satisfactorily. 
The greater, portion of their leisure hours was spent in cooking food and altendinsr to their 
household affairs while the remaining time did not give them sufficient rest to be fit enough 
to turn up for efficient duty. It was necessarv also that at stations where Chowkidari 
Jemadars Were provided that their numbers should be increased so that one Jemadar should 
always he on dutj'. 


Bengal and North-Western ‘Railway. 

Colonel Isat, Agent, stated that owing to .the rights reserved by Government of using 
the Railway Police as a part of the general means of preserving the public peace and 
preventing crime, the Police force was solely subject to authority outside the Railway in all 
matters connected with appointment, promotion, rewards, discipline, punishments and 
transfers, and on that account he. did not recommend that ithe Watch and Ward establish- 
ment should be supplied by the Police. The Tiaffic JManager would eagerly accept the 
assistance and advice of the Police Superintendent in the appointment of the.Watch and Ward 
staff, but ho must have full control over them. 

Mr. JFetttoood, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that-the present system was satisfactory 
and that under outside control the system would become impossible. He did not think there 
would bo sufficient justification on the Bengal and North-Western Railway for instituting a re- 
gular Watch and Ward service under gazetted officers with local Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Jemadars who wonld bo independent of the Station Masters and Goods Clerks. Better results* 
could not be obtained than were being obtained now. Station ^Masters had a bold over the 
Watch and Ward. If the Station 'Jilaster,’bowover, was -himself a thief, nothing wonld stop 
thefts and pilferages at his station. The proposal to phee the Watch and W.ard under the 
Police was one which brushed aside the very objection which the Police 'themselves had raised 
against imperializat on — the duality of control and by the introduction of an alien authoiity at 
stations little could be hoped'for beyond an increase of 'trouble and probably of extortion. 
Chowkidars set up independently at stations would almost certainly regard themselves as 
chowkidars over the station staff as well as on public propeity irith results that would be easily 
anticipated. 

Mr. Brovin, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, did not think that any other system 
was possible. It was obvious fhat'tlie men must be under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment that dealt ivith the establishment. It was a considerable help to the District Officer in 
dealing with the Watch and Ward staff to be able to gauge the work of the staff by means of 
the number of claims arising and thefts and shortages reported from a station. 

Mr, White, Traffiic Inspector, considered that the present system was satisfactory and 
did not think that .the* proposal to remove the Watch and Ward from their present eontiol and 
to establish a separate 'Dopartmont'would work. satisfactorily. >It was essential that the Watch 
and Ward should be controlled byrthe Station Master. 'They were afraid Of him and'his con- 
trol was beneficial. At Sonepur where there was a headquarters ’Police Inspector and a Sub- 
Inspector the Watch and Waid if placed under the Police would perhaps perform their duties 
properly but at roadside stations where there was no one of their own 'Department to watch 
them they would not take so much interest in'their-wofk. 

Bobu I anoT: Lai I ha, Station blaster, Ghaprz, concidered the system satisfactory. The 
establishment! must be in the hands of tho'Department which was responsible for the receipt 
and delivery of goo'Js anti which could deal with inegulatities and slackness at once. If, the 
Watch and Ward staff belonged to another Department it would take a long time to bring 
home the slackness of its staff to the officers and to remedy defects. It was essential that 
the defects in the Watoli and W.ard working should be remedied at once. Considering the en- 
ormous amount of woik done the complaints (hat occasionally arose appeared inevitable. With 
improved supervision complaints would greatly deeiease. If the entire work with which the 
Wateh and Ward was connected, were in the hands of the Police the arrangement suggested 
would be satisfactory, but the haudling of goods was under the Traffic Depaitment and 
chowkidarswoildng under a separate Department would not listen to the Station‘j\Iaster. At small 
stations chowkidars had to do a great deal in addition' to their own Wateh and 'Ward duties ; 
for instance, marking of goods. The Station Master could not attend to marks and such 
matters. The chowkidais attended to it. They Bometimes did the loading under the direct 
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instruotions of tlio station Master, These were not the recognised duties of the Watch and 
Ward but work would not he possible without imposing these duties on them. 

Bohilkhand and Kumaun Ballway. 

Ilr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, considered that in the case of small stations reten- 
tion of the Waton and Ward establishment under the control of the Traflic Department was 
the only feasible system as it was essential that such employees should bo under the direct; 
supervision and control of the Station Master. It was probable, however, that at large stations 
at which Bailway Police were maintained that an improvement would result from co-ordina- 
ting the Raihvay chowkidare with the Itailw.ay Police under the supervision and control of 
the Sub-Inspector. Separation of the force entirely from the control of the Station Masters at 
large stations would ensure better control ami better discipline. Ho did not consider that 
there would be any difficulty in divesting the Station IMastcr of his control. 

Mr. JaJians, Traffic Clams Inspector, considered the present system satisfactory. • 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, agreed, but recommended that provision 
for “ Busy Season Establishment ’’ should be made because at such times hundreds of lo.adcd 
wagons stood in the yard and the number of Watch and Ward staff was quite inadequate to 
deal with them. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Teiaari, Station Master, Budaun, thought tho present system .safis* 
factory. 


Question 2s 0 . o. — What is the system : — 

(fl) ofchecldng goods at time offloading, unloading and transhipment ; 
iff) off supervising the staff employed in handling goods ; 

(c) off ffastening and sealing wagons ; 
id) off seal chcolcing, and 

(<?) off guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains. 

Do you consider the systems infforcc salisffactory ? 

Qudh and Bohilkhand Bailway. 

Cclonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, described tho system as follows : — 

(a) At tlie time of loading a clerk Is nllotletl for cich wngon wlio strinds nt tbe door of fho wngon find tees to 
tho condition of cacli article or bag os it comca in. Unsoand bags nre thrown nsidc and tbeso thus thrown aside oro 
collected and reweigbed and their condition noted. After the wagon has boon loaded n copy of tbo invoice is pat into 
the wagon which is tlion lockctl nnd scaled. 

(fi) SupOTvision of the staff employed in handling goods is exercised by tho Station faster nt smaller stnlims 
and by tho goods clerk assisted by tho loading clerk at big irOfKls ebeds. Station Masters have the lOfuliiig and unloading 
contract. Itatos aro iised at so much a thousand mounds and tbe Station Master sends in his bill monthly. 

(c) At smnllor stations labels fastened by string nnd scaling wax marked with tho station’s seals ore used. 
Wire and lead seals aro now being introduced nt tho larger stations. Top fastcne’*8 aro fixed now on most wagons 
which oro also provided with cotters ond ixon keys or wedges. 

(d) After tho scaling baa been done the seal is examined by the Watch nnd "Wnnl staff after which tbe hoid 
transhipmeut clerk or tho trains clerk examines how many wagons aro loadcfl and hew many remain empty. MTien 
the train is made up tho guard checks it. Under the present system the checking is left to the ignorant and illiieratc 
MTatch and Word. At engine-changing stations, ronghly every 100 miles, Iho eenU arc examined by tho Poiiec, tho 
‘Watch nnd V\’ard staff and the number-taker. If any seal has been broken or tamiierod aith a report is at onw made 
to tho Station Master who causes a rc-chcck of the contents of tbo wagon to be made in tho preseuce of tbe Police. 

(c) In tho j nrds tho ‘Watch and Word staff aro on guard ; on running trains neither tho Police nor the Watch and 
Word aro ordinarily employed, only tho guard being responsible. 

Mr. Barvey, Agent, referring to (c) slated that be did not think that anj-thing had been 
done on the resolution passed at the Railway Conference of 1919 rog.irding certain proposak 
for the locking of goods \vagons. Experiments had been made bnt nothing definite Iwd been 
settled. The Railwa}'^ was not in fovour of the East Indian Railway locking arrangements. 
The objection to locking wagons with ordinary padlocks was that each train would thus have 
60 keys to c.arry along. They would have to be kept in tho guard’s vans nnd handed over to 
another guard, when there was a change. If a wagon had to he detached the key would 
have to be handed over to the Station Master concerned. The system would prove impracti- 
cable. If a roaster key werekdopted the thieves would adopt it within three days. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, referring to (c) stated that the Railway preferred the 
old East Indian Railway wagon lock as a preventive for running train thefts — that is, the 
long hinged hook which was held in position by' a bolt under tho fulcrum which could only' be 
opened after a man had climbed on to tho roof and unlocked it. Not much was being done at 
the present time in the matter of wagon locks. With the free interchange of broad gauge 
wagons throughout India and the deterioration of stock following on the war it was all that 
the Carriage and Wagon Departments could do to keep wagons in running order without 
fttiending to special fittings, ’ ' • ' ■ . • ' ‘ 
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Khan Ba%nil%tT Mamur Ati Kian, Dtttrict flraffic Superinfendenf, Claim, referring to 
(i) staled that Station Wasters were given the handling contract. The sjTitem had beea 
worhing satisfactorily. It was not a fact that Station blasters employed coolies on less 
wages on the understanding that Ihoj’ woidd make good the deficit by pilferage. Referring 
to (rl) he stated that after wagons had been se-aled and left in the yard they were checked at 
six hours' interv.al by the Watch and Ward staff when each hatch was relieved. The Wateh 
and Ward were capable of chcckring seals so far as the fact whether the seals were intact or not 
was concerned, but when there was a question of the impression on the seal they were not 
capable. 

Jfr, Younff, Bittricl Traffic Superintenil ent, Barcilli/, referring to (a) and (i),. thought 
that the chuks checking goods and supervising the staff did their work carefully because they 
were too frightened of getting shortages reported against their station which meant heavy 
debits. Eeferring to (4) he staled that Station blasters wore given the handling contract. 
Eailway stations were divided into three cla’^cs : (/j), (b) and (c). At a large station like 
Bareilly where there was very heavy handling work done Station blasters were paid at a lower 
rate. At small stations where very little handling w.as done and there was difficulty in 
obtaining lab< ur thc-y received a higher rate. The rates were fixed at so much a thousand 
maunds and the Station blaster sent in his bill monthl)* which was then checked by the Audit 
Department and the amount due paid out. With refcroncc to the suggestion that this system 
led to a great deal of di'shoncstj-, that is to sa}*, that Station bla'ters nnder-paid their men 
in order to make profit for themselves, and that this ivas done on the understanding that 
jialladars would be .able to make n certain amount by pilfering, he did not think that such was 
the fact. Wliero the Station blaster made his profit iras probably b}’' not having the full number 
of men necessarj'. When merchants did what was called direct loading such direct loading 
was all to iho profit of the Station blaster. Hcferring to (c) he stated that top fasteners w’ere 
fixed on most wagons. Wagons were .also provided with cotters or iron kej'S or wedges. 
There was no delay in scaling. Wagons were not kept nnsc.alcd at night even if not completely 
loaded. Referring to (d) he statedsthat clerks went round tho trains and checked wagons 
after the sealing was done. Further, the guards also checked all seals before the train left .a 
fftarting station or avhen a wagon was detached at a roadside station. The time at his disposal 
u-as sufficient to do this. A constahlo and a watchman generall}' accompanied him. All three 
signed a joint certificate stating that seals were intact. With reference to the suggestion that 
constables and watchmen ucre not really competent to delect a seal which had been tampered 
with, he thought that the}, could tfetcct most tampered or false seals, but that it would be 
difficult for (hem to detect a c.asc where llie siring had been cut behind the label and then 
joined together again. Tliere w.as difficulty in lining able to get up to the seal bec.ansc that 
involved climbing up. Referring to (c) he thought that it would be better if the Railway 
Watch and Ward staff look over the p.atrolling of rmining trains. 

Ifr AoWk, 5fa<ioii Jfastcr, i?nra stated that he was the handling contractor for 

his station. Goods that were loaded privately were deducted from goods that were loaded by 
the Railway. There were two columns in the rcaistcr: one for goods handled by the 
St.alicn bfacfcr and the other for goods handled by the owner ; from the totals of the two 
figures a deiluction was made and the Station Master was then paid acconling to the mimher 
of maunds handled. In making such payments tho Railway followed the market rate of 
hahour. The rate w.as Re.. 1-8 per thousand maunds avhon he took charge, hut since then the 
rate h.ad liecn raised to Rs. 8-2. His monthly bill amounted to Rs. 900 ; out of this he had 
to maintain 60 men, if the traffic was heavy, and if the traffic was slack then not less than 
40, who h.ad to he paid whether they worked or not, tblicn payment was made thumb 
impressions of the payees u ere taken in the register. Men were paid once a month and tho 
register was periodically examined hr the Deputy Traffic Manager in charge of the Commercial 
Section. Referring to (c) he stated that “the present system of sealing is merely a trust on 
canl paper whieli has been .abiuscd considerably." Shortages could only bo avoided by 
introducing a system of patent locking and doing aw.ay with sealing. Such an arrangement 
would save the Railw.ay thousands and thousands of mpccs on claims. There wore certain 
locking apparatus on tho East Indian R.ailway which could not c.asily bo. broken .md wliich 
should be introduced on this Railway. Referring to (if) be stated that there should be 
ndependent cheeking by tho superior staff and not by the Watch and Ward who were generally 
illiterate men and could not detect anything unusual. 

Mr. O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Zneinoto, referring to (e), sf.atcd that fop-fasteners 
were cifce'.ive in preventing crime. It was possible to pilfer from sealed wagons with long 
sticks and easy to steal from wagons with manholes. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. > 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, described the systems as tolloire : — 

(;sl Goal* lire eliectcd by londing nnd naloadiag foremea under tho aa[icrri.,ion of Goods Clerks or Staiioa 
Masters. 

li) SniwnHbn ii exorcised by Good" Clerks or f'talioii Masters. 

(c) ?cal« are affixed after loading by aealers pndcr the anpervision of tbo loader. 

(d Seals arc chocked by imnitior-takcrs and guards on taking os-cr iind making os-cr of irngons. On some parts 
ot the lino, the police are present at this operaGon. . 

(r) .All la ( 0 yards bare spocin) Watch and Ward staff. Enaning trains ksvo only :te train ataff to guard Ihonr 
except Viiifn. in the targe yards. 
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Mr. BumboU, 'Jffeitt, referring to (a) thought that on the whole the loading and 
unloadiu" was properly supervised. (A) The Imndling rvas done partly by Company’s 
labour and partly by Contractor’s labour, the aiontraet in the latter case being taken 
nt some stations by a eontraotor and at others by tho station master. Before 
the Indian Midland Railway was am.algamated, station masters used to reecivo 
the contracts for such labour and that 'system still obtained at small stations. Now, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula section, the Company employed its own labonr. 
PeiEonally .he preferred to appoint his own labour but had found that it was llie most 
expensive. He did not tliinlc that the contract system led to pilferage, lu this respect, 
there w.as not muoli to choose between the trvo systems, die 'thought 'tliat most of the 
pilferages were due almost entirely to tho peculiar uonditions under which traffio was dealt 
■with at the present time. During the last few years, the economie conditions of the country 
had been such that the lower classes had resorted to tliicving. Referring to (c) he stated tluit 
tho less the number of fastenings there were the better, because there were then less things 
on a wagon to aid a thief in climbing on to it. Defects in this .respeot had been removed 
in the later wagon designs. He had no faith in top-fasteners. As often as not, they were 
not used, and a roan could easily got on to a -wagon and raise them. The only Railw.ay as far 
as he knew, that h.ad adopted the system was the Ondh and Rohilkliand Railway. A s.atisfaof ory 
lock had not yet been devi.'od. The only look of an}' value at present w.as the ordinary 
pad-lock. The Railway had been cxperimenting'with a device invented b}- one of their own 
engineers, but it was only useful whore only tu'o stations, for example, Dhond and Baramati, 
were concerned. It was a letter lock trhicb would not -do on a big railway system, where 
break-downs between stations might take place. The difficulty with ordinary looks was ihat 
the maStcr-key would have to he given to every one concerned which would doreat the ..object 
of looking. He would like to find some lock that was an integral -part of a wagon. Refer- 
ring to ((}) ho stated that se-al-cheeking by tho Police had been discontinued on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railuay for some yc-ars. He did not think that Bc.al-cticcking would be 
any better done. if it wore done by the Police. It would only mean adding another man to 
do one man’s work. The Railw.ay hold the number-taker and the guard responsible for tho 
condition of seals. On the whole they did tlic work fairly cflicienlly. Guards were fully 
alive to the importance of checking their trains satisfactorily. 

Mr. Alexander, General Trajfic Manager, stated with'iefcTcnco to (a) to [A), that tho 
systems in force were generally satisfactory, but with regard 'to (e) tho present conditions 
pointed to increased staff being roqniied in y.ards and to police protection for running trains. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commeretal, considered that tho systems in force 
were genomlly satisfaototy, except that enough protection was not .afforded to (e) wagons on 
running trains from which goods were being systonuitically robbed 'between Igatpuri and 
Bhusawal. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, .Bombay, thought that in normal times the 
systems were satisfactory, but this could not be said of the systems -at present. 

Mr. Blynn, Goods Superintendent, Wadi Bunder, stated with reforcnco to (i) that .all 
loading work was done by the Corap-any’s hamals, but unloading work was entirely done by 
contractors, Messrs. Fakirji, Rnstomjeo-and Sons on behalf of the ComT'any. Loading books 
were forbiddenbut the coolies would not work without them. No merchant ever came to tho 
booking shed for delivery. The work was done by carting agents. ' f-ioods were .tendered by 
on behalf of mercbfints. Every package of “smalls” w.as marked. This ■was the 
only shed in India where it was 'done. If it were done . evory'wherc it vvould save a largo 
number of claims arising from misdespatoh, or ovcrcarriage and thousands of telegrams of 
reference. Refei ring to (c) he stated that the custom of -merchants putting on their own 
locks was growing. In the case of a hot axle or other mishap the Railway broke the lock and 
removed the goods. 

Mr. Gioynne, Traffic Inspector, lalgaon, considered with 'referenoe to ‘(A) 'that the 
supervision required w’nile'goods'were being handled was such i.as suggested ’in 'his reply ■ to 
question 3, 'namely, old military pensioners of tho rank of non-commissioned officers. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Ticfcria Terminus, stated 'with rcforence .to (c) 
that the safest -wagons were the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway 
wagous which were secured from tho roof. Referring "to (e) 'he 'stated that the number of 
watchmen allotted to guard ’Wagons in the' y.ard' was insufficient. 'Rolico in plain .clothe.s 
should do this work which should be made'apmt of -■ their 'regular ‘duty. 'He 'wauted-the 
Police more for the purpose of detection than for tho .purpose of prevention. On running 
tr.ains, guards and brakesmen ■ were responsible and at halts they 'patrolled tmiiis. There were, 
however, certain stations and places known to the running staff 'whero thieves attaolied •'trains, 
and if the staff showed themselves, they were pelted with stones; at such, places the staff 
shut themselves in the brake, and if at road.side stations made off to the station. He su"- 
gested that armed Police should travel by trains on portions of the line which "were considered 
aangerous. 

Bao 8akeh.O,.J}k. Gokhale, Assistant Station. Master, Goods, Poona, thought that the 
systems in force were Batistaotorv. Referring to [d) 'ho auggcslcd that the polico should 
olieok'seals at aU-engine'SDanginjr. stations. ' ' , 
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Bombay, Baroda and Central’ India Eailway. 

Mr. Ti/dd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, described tbe systems as follows 

(fl) ^lercTi'ints liaving* goods for despatch tring them on to the scales where they arc weighed by the weighmont 
cleric, w'ho is responsible for in iking an examination of tho condition of the packages. If any defects roTniring a risk 
note arc detected, tho sender js called upon to execute one. Litilo or no difficulty is experieneod. in ohtaining^ a risk 
note AS hen tho eondor is satisfied that the condition of the pathago requires it. Tho loading* dork also oweisoa a check 
upon packages and any omi«sion of tho weighing clerk is rectified by him. There is a loading dork for each section, 
f.e., about overy three wagons. Ihc duties ot both theso clerks aro 8apor^ isod by tho sbod*foroman. As a further 
dipck on thoir -uork surprise chocks of loaded and scaled wagons are made by the yard or shed-foroni’m once a week to 
^ erify tho correctness of the contents and condition of ^ods loaded, the wagon being held up for the pnrpo^o Any 
irregularity noticed is taken np with tho clerk concernca. If the irregularity is a serious one tho dork is handed up 
to tho Traffic Snxierintondont to bo dealt wUIk In the case of inward go^s the loading of tho contents of each wagon 
is conducted by a sopanito clerk ^ho is rospousiblo for the checking and correctness of the number of goods nnloadod. 
His work is then chocked by thedclhory section clerk who is responsible for reporting any neglect of work to the 
innard goods clerk. Carnne bridge is aterrainal station; consequently no transhipment work is dono. 

(It) The clerks unloading goods are snponisod by senior clerks and they in their turn arc suiiorviscd by the yard 
or sbed-foroman. Any heavy pilferage or sorions slmrtago discovered is brongbt to tho notice of tho senior clerks oi; 
foreman find the necessary rfemarks are passed on tho unloading sheet and the sending and junction and transship 
stations, if any, are advised by wire. The loading contractor rocci\ cs Re. 1*8 por bead per diem and pays the amount 
in foil. 

(c> On the loading of ft wagon, being complete, the loading clerk places bracket labels with particulars of contents 
in the bracket and then fixes tho door Ubcls to the label rings op the wagon doors and the labels aro sealed b} a seals- 
man in his prc'-enco. 

(d) On tho arrival of a train on the main line, tho condition of tbe seals on wagons is checked by two watchmen, 
one on each side of tho train, supervised by a train dork and anything found wrong Is brought to the notice of tho 
guard and the yard shunting master. Tho latter obtj.ma tho guard’s tsiguaturo for any defect and locks the wagon. 

(c) Inward loaded wagons aro watched by watchmen detailed for such work. 

Mr. Tgdd, Goods Agent, Gariiae Bridge, stated tlia^t eifieient clerks and proper supervi- 
sion alone made the system satisfactory. 

Mr. Becheg, General Traffic Manager, referring to (c) stated that railways had devised a 
large number of locks, hut so far a really satisfactory one had not been invented, because none 
of them was an integral part of the wagon. Nearly all the locks invented required keys, 
which meant that unless aU railways adopted the same lock, a large number of keys would be, 
required at every station. The essential condition of any satisfactory looking arrangement 
was that it should bo an integral part of the wagon. It should be capable of being opened 
and locked without outside implements. A weak feature of the ordinary letter lock was that 
once the ke 3 '-word was known it became useless. The overhead looking armngemsnt in use 
on the East Indian Railway was not emploj-ed on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Eailway. There were some advantages in that form of locking which made it necessiiry for 
the thief to get above the sky line and also because be had to climb up, which was not an 
easy task. He thought, however, that the locks should be operated from underneath the 
wagon, so that when the train was in motion, the thief could not open it. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway had been locking and riveting their wagons. There 
had been a decrease in the number of thefts reported since ibis precaution bad been adopted. 
Referring to (c) he stated that although he bad no figures, he l.hought that matters had 
improved since the Railway Police had been removed from the Watch and Ward work and the 
railway staff employed in their place. 

Mr. Jelangirji, Station Master, Rarorfo, referring to (o) and (4), stated that the chief 
o-oods clerk at Baroda received about Rs. 165 a month and the loader about Bs. 75. Goods 
Serks received on an average Rs,. 40 to Rs. 70 and stationmasters Rs. 75 to Rs. 120. Refer- 
rinf to (4) he stated that at some stations, the handling was done by contractors and at others 
by'roilvray labour. At his station railway labour was employed. Referring to (c) he stated 
that only the string and sealing wav system was employed. Refem'ng to [d) he stated tha^ 
in the caso of running trains seals ryere checked at the starting point, at every engine-ehang- 
inw station aUd again on arrival at destination. The poboe did not do any seal checking at 
his station. Refeiring to (e) he stated that the police did not do any patrolling in his yard. 
If 2 or 3 men were placed on watch near the distant signal at each station, nbout 60 men 
would be required for each section, which consisted of 15 to 20 stations. He thought it would 
be more advantageons to have train guards on each train, who Would escort the train through- 
out their section and would hand it over to the relief at the epmmenoement of a new section. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. IFathen, General Traffic Manager, explained the system as follows : — 

(n) T)io syrtem of cliccting gooSi at the time of loading, unloading and transhipment is by tally in a boo^ 
maintainod by tho clerh appointed for the purpose. 

tJ) Tho supervision of tho staff engaged in handling goods is by tally clerks. In large sheds tho work of thoso 
clerks is supervised by sonior mon. 

(c) Tho fastening of wagons is dono by a bolt. The scaling is done by means of wax, twine and a card. 

((?) Wagon seals aro ehoakod by tbo police and wotcb and ward jointly at terminal and engino chan^g stations. 
Gnarfe chock tho Eoals boforo trains loai a the depot stations. On tha wholo tho chock is satisfactorj-, ejcopt in tho 
caso of f oals cloi orly tamporod with. 

fe) Loaded wagons in station } ards aro guarded by watcb and n ard. Bnnning trains are jn charge of guards. 

Mr. IFatheji, General Traffic Manager, referring to (a) stated that the system was satis- 
factory, hut the execution depended on the sense of duty of the staff. Referring to (4) be 
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stated that the success of the srstem again depended upon the eenpc of duty of the stafT. 
Iiahonr at some stations was Company, at others Contract. The latter system led to some 
corruption, (c) No satisfactory wagon lock had been devised. If a separate key were kept 
for each lock there would be delay if it were lost. As to a letter look the combinations for the 
large stations would soon get known as so many people must know them up and down the 
line. The method of scaling wagons was as satisfactorv as any otber'in force, (c) The 
system was fairly satisfactory. On certain notorious runs the police sent travelling constables 
on goods trains. At stations en route where police were posted they patrolled the train wlillc 
it stood in the station. The problem was a dilFicuIt one. The guards had usually work to do 
on arrival iit a wayside station, and with tho present long trains an eifcctive patrol at way- 
side stations was hardly practicable. Los.^es from rnnning trains occurred in certain areas 
only and active police action in those areas appeared to be tho only effective safeguard. 

J/r. PaTSons, Pittrict Traffic Superintendent, statctl that the .systems in force were 
satisfactory, snhji'ct to tho limitations mentioned in his reply to question 4, viz., the absence 
of power beyond “ watching.” 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, referring to (e) slated that watchmen took charge of 
wagons in yards. On running trains, the guard, undcr-pnard and travelling constable, if on 
the train, did tho watching. At stations where there were police stations or outposts, ft 
constable made a cheek of seals on all passing trains, but this nws usually a very casual cheek 
and shirked on tho plea of want of time. IIo would have one or two travelling watchmen 
instead of a policeman as the latter did very little in tho way of watching. In nearly every 
running train theft there had been a policeman on the train. He thought walchraen would he 
able to cope with organized thefts from running trains. That had been his experience in the 
past. 

Mr. TJ Mte, Station Master. Gnniaial, considered tho systems in farce satisfactory except 
that where a sufficient number of p'>lico were employed, patrols should visit the yards at 
frequent intervals. These patrols shonld be nnder tlic orders of an officer not lower in rank 
than a Sub-Inspector who should immediately report any irregiilariry noticed to the station 
master on duty. The system of putting a jiolieeman and traffic w.atchman together at a 
post was found not to work satisfactorily os in the case of thefts responsibility conid not he 
fixed. To his knowledge, it was found that after the police were withdrawn, thefts and 
extractions had decreased to a considcrahlc extent. 

Mr. Batit Itoie, Station Master, Tnml-ur, stated that systems (c), iff) and (r) were not 
satisfaotoiy. With reference to (c) he snggested that instead of fastening rings of doors by a 
piece of twine, a lead hand should ho passed through the rings and a lead seal put on with 
the station code in addition to tho card-hoard. The cord of tho present wax seal gave way 
while the train was in motion and the doors of wagons were O'cillating. Lead seals could not 
bo easily tampered with. He had not come across any cases in which scaling with the pnach 
had not been properly done. With reference to (if J he thonght that wagon seals should be 
checked at all stations where trains stopped for more than ten minutes by the guard and tho 
police. W ith reference to le) he stated that .separate watch was required to guard tho loaded, 
wagons standing both day and night at heavy traffic stations and also on trains at least during 
the night in addition to the guard and brakesman. 

South Indian Bailway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows:— 

(rt) As rcganls loadii^ botli o^nicrs* loads nnd stindry <»n«jgi3incnts arc pnpposwl to be checked with consipi-^ 
xoent notes and goods unlomled, Finiilnrly, with invoices. On the ijoath Indian Kailway the practice is for the invoices 
to accompany consignments. At certain larger station? there are wnrehonse books and goods tally books into wlncli 
particnlars from invoices and consignment notes are entered before nnlo»»ding nnd lowUng. At transhipment stationa 
goods are checked with invoices which on the Sonth Jndinn Railway accompanied tho goods and in the case of foreign 
consignments where tlic invoices do not accompany the goods they arc chocked with the junction invoices. "Vhicro 
owners load wagons at their private sidincfl, no check is ns a rule rondo by the railway staff and in\oicc3 arc granted 
with the remark " said to contain.” In these cases owners affixed their own seals in addition to railway seals. 

(i) In regard to loading, at smaller stations where there aro no goods clerks the station master is supposed to 
finper\'iso the loading and unloading of both omicrs’ loads nnj sundry consignments. At stations where goods shed 
staff is maintained one of the clerks is told off to each duty and is known as the loading or unloading clerk. SimMarly 
for transhipment one of the nsii«tant tranship clerks snporvifcs tho transhipment of articles from one wagon to another. 
The actual work of handling is done in tho case of sundry consignments and tranship goods by company’s menials or 
contractor's coolies nnd in the case of owner’s loads by the owner’s own cartmen ami coolies 

(c) Tlio ciders arc os follows. Before goods are loaded into wagons tho off doors as well ns the side flap iml 
trap doors and ventilators arc properly secured. The off side of tho wagon is also stslotl with a view to prevent any 
interfirence on the off dde of wagon during loading. The spaces, wagon number from station to station/’ “ date/’ 
on the seal card are then filled np, tflo othcrspaccs being filled up immediately after the loading is completed. On 
completion of loading, thedoors on the platfonn side arc closed and tho vortical bolt and bottom u edge aie secured. 
All the ptesciihcd entries in the blank spaces in tho seal canls arc then filled in legibly in ink in bbek letters by tha 
clerk deputed to see to the loading. The seal cards aro then attached to the wagons nnd sealed nith the station seal in 
his presence, 

(d) The orders arc us follows. ^ At certiun stations tho foals on both sides of all wagons detached from, nttsched 
to or passing by trains arc examined immediately on arrival and just before the departure of trains by tho guard nnd 
train clerk cn duty with a riew to seeing that they are in perfect order. They also sec that tho twine faj-lcning 
thorn to the ■wagfus has not been tampered with, i.e , cut underneath the wax impre^^ion and relied or ro-in'erted. At 
stations where railway police ennstables are stationed, they are required to make on indepsudent check and report the 
result to their superiors. Guards wlien taking charge of* or handing over scaled loads examino the seals on b Ui skIcs 
to peo if they aro intact end do the same at each stopping station particularly at watering or other stations whero 
trains halt fer five minutes or more after dark* 
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(?) Wlicrc watchmen arc employed, the patrol eystem is ntiUzeS and each watchman U allotled a certain area to 
l^ard, so that i\Iien shortages or thefts occur, reaponsibiUty can be eaaUy fixed. The assistant station master on duty 
is expected to snper\isc at night whether I he watchmen do their duty or not. At iutcrmediatc stations one of the 
station menials is deputed to p*itrol the off side of the train and the under-gnard or brakesman is held jointly respon-' 
sibic for* Eafeguarding the train and the station master and the hoed guard lire rcsponBible for safeguarding the n^r 
or the platform side. 'iVlien atraiu is hold np at the outer signal due to crossing or for other purposes, tho station 
master or assistant station master on duty sends out in accordance with instructions snch menials as can be spared to 
assist in guarding the train. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated tliat the systems were satisfactory if the 
■orders and instructions were carried out to tho letter, and if the railway received the co- 
operation of the police.. The trouble was that in many eases it was found that orders had not 
been strictly carried out, which pointed to the fact that supervision was not adequate. 
Referring to (c) he referred to models of two locks invented by Messrs. Pereira and Travers 
Philips and also the “ F " type of wagon bolt. The idea underlying these three locks was 
that tlie bolts were fastened in the roof covering of the wagon and ladders had to be used to 
unbolt them. In the case of the Philips and Pereira locks, two men were required, one to 
release the fastening at the top and the other to withdraw the bolt. These locks made 
running train thefts practically impossible. So far no thefts had occurred from running trains 
or in station yards from wagons fitted with this particular tjrpe of bolt lock. The Railway 
had 94'“ F" type ■wagons, 35 wagons fitted with Pereira lock and 15 wagons fitted with 
Philips lock. With reference to the co-operation of the Police he stated that a very large 
number of cases were reported as undetected or non-cognizable. 

Mr. Jlotobolham, liepuiy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, considered that all the systems 
were satisfactory haviner regard to prevailing conditions. Referring to (d) seal checking, he 
stated that the police were required to make an independent cheek and report the result to 
their superiors. This was not a part of their prescribed duties, h^ut was an arrangement made 
between the railway and the Superintendent of Police, He thought it was .advantageous as 
it helped to localise thefts. Referring to (e), be stated that at IS hours daily all wagons and 
Sundry gootls lying in the goods shed and tranship platforms were handed over to the charge 
of watchmen. Particulars of wagon numbers, the condition of seals and the number and 
description of packages on the platform were recorded in a book called the watchman’s book, 
in which the -watchrueD signed in the presence of the persons handing over charge. On the 
following morning the clerk deputed to take over charge from the ■watchmen did so and if 
everything was correct signed the watchman’s book in token thereof. Generally the larger 
yards were divided info areas, each of which was allotted to a watchman, who took over every 
■wagon or package therein. ' 

Mr. Bigrnan, District Traffiic Stiperiutenrlent, thought that the systems in force were 
satisfautory. Referring to (cl, be stated that at large stations the railway had special sealers, ' 
but' at Small stations the work was done by the usual station staff. 

Mr. Farher, Traffc Inspector, thought that the systems in force were satisfactory 
except that (c) something should be done in the way of patent locking instead of relying on 
the sealing of wagons. He recommended a wagon lock invented by Mr. Patterson, Perman- 
ent ^\'’ay Inspector, 

Mr. Meritf, Station Master, Madura, referring to (c), stated that the system was not 
s.ntisfnctoiy- Two constables fully armed should escort every goods train and should be made 
jointly responsible with the railway staff in the case of deficiencies. His intention in sugsest- 
ing that the Police should he armed was that at least they might deter Kallars who frequently 
robbed trains. 

Mr. liamachandra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, stated that the systems in 
forte were satisfactoiy, but made the following suggestions; (]) Detention to inward goods at 
stations should be reduced to a minimum enhancing the rate of demurrage and wharfage 
which would induce consignees to remove their goods earlier. (3) Under the existing system 
goods to be unloaded and loaded at the cost of owners were handled by private coolies in all 
important goods sheds. Among them were to be found ex-convicts and bad characters. Mon 
of a similar type were also to be found among the large nurnber of brokers who spent the 
whole day in the goods shed alleging that they were acting on behalf of merchants. The 
characlers of all these coolies and brokers should be certified by the railway police and they 
should be given a licence by the railway to ply their respective businesses on depo.sit of such a 
reasonable fee as might be fixed by the administration. (-3) The railway police should 
constantly patrol goods and transhipment sheds daring both day and night and should have 
full power not only to exclude all undesirables but also to prosecute such as were persistent 
offenders. (4) Residential quarters, dispensaries and recreation rooms should be removed from 
goods shed premises. 

t 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows : — 

(o) At tliQtime of loading tho loader or a clort spodaliy deputed for the purpose stands at the door of the wagon 
generally and as packages to bo loaded into the nngon arc hronght up by tho coolies he oxatninos them to see it they 
arc in good condition and at tho samo time keeps a tally recording the marks on tho packages. When the loading is 
complotod or tho wagon full tho doors are immediately closed and sealed and also locked in addition to foaling in cases 
whoro there is a system of locking, in tho case of valaablo trafBc from Howrah and tho jetties to Delhi and Cann- 
pore. At tho time of nnloading the unloading dork after wamining the seals and locks and finding thorn intact cuts 
GO H.D. ’ - - - - - ^ 
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tho seals and opens ibo loclcs and then oxammcs fho condition and marks of each package as it U nnlordcd from tho 
wagons, chocking tlio samo with the entries in flio wagon gaidance. In cases where tho seals are deficient or dofocti^o 
tho BaUway Police are called in to witness the unloading and to check the contents of ^ such wagons. At the time of 
trau'^hipment tho transhipment clerk ortho person deputed to sQporviso tho transhipment observes the procedure 
detailed above in the unloading and reloading of tho wagons, 

(5) The loading, unloading or transhipment clerk as the esse may bo supervises tho staff employed in handling tho 
goods. 

(c) Wagons are fastened by means of cotters and top-fasteners and are scaled with tin shackle seals ortapaand 
sealing wax and in some caso^ locked in addition to ssaling immediately after loading. Sealing of wagons is always 
done through tho cotter pin ring and the cotter pin slot of tho outer half door of tho wagon, as it is then not possible 
to effect an entrance into the wagon without affecting tho seals.! 

(d) Seals of wagons are checked before being drawn out of goods sheds or taken away from the eiations by the 
gunners or guards of tho trains who are required to sign for wagons with seals and locks intdet in the station records. 
Guards taking charge of trains evamino the seals as well as tho wagons on thoir trains and give signature for tho 
correctness thereof to the station staff. In the case of wagons attached to or detached from their trains nt intonnediato 
stations seals are oxaminod and roceipta given by tbo guard or taken by him for wagons attached or detached. When 
making over trains at tho ond of their mns seals onwogonsaro checked jointly by tho guard and station staff and a 
record of this is maintained at tho stations in a register maintained for the purpose. At several appointed stations on 
the railway and also while a train stands nt a station or in sidingx for any length of time guards are required to chock 
the seals and wagons and to keep a record thereof in thoir train Memo, books. Thexo is also a joint traflic and polico 
chock of seals at intcr-provincial stations. 

(e) Loaded wagons in the yards are guarded by tbo watch and ward staff occasionally aided by tbo polico, especial- 
ly when yard thefts at any station become heavy. There ia so special guard on mnning trains, but where thefts from 
running trains through any particular district or any particular locality aro heavy a posse of special police escort such 
drains through tho area. 

Mr. llindleijt Agents stated that the extent to which the State and the public suffered 
through the prevalence of thefts and damage to goods in transit and thefts of railway property 
might be measured approximately by the amount which was paid out yearly in claims for 
goods damaged, stolen and lost. The following figures were of importance in regard to this 
point : — 

1910 ... ... ... ... ... Es. 3,G4',C49 

1915 ... ... ... ... ... „ 6,24,629 

1920 ... ... .... ... ... ,,12,57,851 

The size of the expenditure under this head Was an indication that much remained to be 
done to reduce losses by theft of goods while on the railway and while it was not denied 
that there was room for improvement in the actual handling and conveying arrangements 
there appeared to be 'prima facte reasons for improvements in police arrangements both on 
the watch and ward side and in the crime and order section. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that the systems were satisfactory. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer, stated with reference to (a), that it was ])ossible for one 
man to supervise the loading of two wagons, but beyond that he could not go. The check 
was unreliable. With reference to (5) at some stations (Company labour was employed 
and at other stations labour was employed by station masters or goods contractors. He did 
not agree with the system in its entirety. The labour contractor was only responsible for 
the labour and if there was a shortage from a seals-intact wagon respoflsibility could not be 
fixed upon him. Thus there was divided responsibility. He suggested that the labour con- 
tractor should be paid a higher rate for the work he did and should be held solely responsible 
for the staff he employed. There was however no system that could entirely prevent loss 
or theft. At present pilferage went generally unnoticed but he would not go so far ns to 
say that coolies earned their living by what they robbed. What they did was to pick up 
sweepings and take them away. It was not possible for the goods contractors or station 
masters to employ men without paying them unless they organized a gang of thieves. 
Security was not taken from the men employed for handling goods. Eel'erring to (c), he ' 
,was not in favour of top-fasfenurs because they did not act, but favoured the locking of wagons. 
Such patent locks as were in use on the East Indian Eailway were working well. Tin 
shackles were used for sealing at almost all stations. 

Mr. B-olerison, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahahad, referring to (e) stated that 
the system in force could not be said to be satisfactory in regard to the care of loaded wagons 
On trains or wagons in yards, becausd a large amount of theft took place. It was doubtful 
at the present time whether there was any cure short of armed force. Gnaids of trains were 
not allowed to carry arms. It was impocsible to guard the whole train when attacked by 
gangs who were more or less armed. In regard to robberies in yards he considered tliat the 
police could (do a great deal if they took more trouble in tracing the receivers of stolen goods 
and prosecuting them. The prosecution of a few coolies was a veiy doubtful deterrent, as men 
of this class did not mind going to jail and there were always others to take their placer. At 
nearly every large station ou the East Indian Eailway a tegular business was made of 
receiving and disposing of stolen goods. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, MoJeamch Ghat, referring to (e) did not consider that 
the system in force was satisfactory. The yard was a regular thoroughfare. Eunning trains 
should have police guards. Eeferring to (6) he said that he recruited his own labour at 
Mokameh Ghat and obtained them from the adjoining villages. The rates were fixed by 
the Company for the whole year and from time to time were revised. 

Daiu Kalka Pershad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that the systems were 
satisfactory but referring to (e) said that at roadside stations mofe chowkidars were reixnired. 
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3fr. JIarris, Goorh Superiniendeui, JlowraJi, rofcrrin" to (c) stated that it was impostible 
to read the lett(!rs on lead seals at night even with the aid of a lamp and suggested that more 
powerful lamps were required. The patent lock bad been in use for about nine months between. 
Kou'rah and Mokameb and during this period not a single case of theft had occurred. The 
Ellis Extent Lock was good and the mechanism was simple. If the top-fastener was 
properly attended to it would prevent a good deal of theft, but the work was left to the 
menial staff who wore inclined to be very careless. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. , 

Mr. General Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows : — ■ 

(a) The Tonvivnling Koto U filled iu and presented by tho merchant and handed over to tho goods dork who 
dcpnlcsthe loidlng foreman to check the goods. The goods arc again checked (after weighing) when being loaded. 
On receipt of a wagon tho is cut by the nnloading foreman who stands by tallying the goods and be foparates 
any damaged or pilfered goods and (hen fcnds for the gcKxU dork wdio tokos a note cf tho state of goods and seals and 
sends a wire to tho labt scaling and sending station. 1 goods aro cliecked in tho wagon and sortctl ont on 

the ground and again checked wiion reloading. IteiimrkB as to ttieir tire passed after sorting in tho summary or 
a wire is sent as stated above. This work is done by tho transhipment clerk. 

(&) At large Btatioin there is a goods dork who anperviscs tho work of tho good« sheds stalf which comprises ono 
or two more assUtant goods clerks, lotiding and unloading clerk*, transhipment clerks and tally dorks. Tltere is also 
fnrthcr check and snpervision by the htation master. T1)o who nctnally Imndlo tho consignmenU are always 

under the snpcr’iision of one or more of the staff mentioned ttimve. Tlio accounts and books arc periodically checked 
by Andit Inepoctors, Commerciftl and Trafiic Inspectors and by Audit and Traflic officers. 

(c) and (rf) This work is done by Aama^< in tho presence of tho loading foreman. When wagons are scaled the seal 
card and labels aro personally inspected ))y the good^ clerk. A special staff is engaged for cheeking seals on all inward 
nnd outnnrd wagons arriving at and leaving a station. In tlic large } ards seals are chcctcd by the watch and ward staff 
w bile on duty and when coming on or going off duty. At small stations this work is done bj' the station mc';ter on 
dnty who. cljcck-s the seals before signing in tho Wav Bill for the wagons tJmt aro dotacbed. Tho gnard is abo held 
icsjKmaiblo for checking seals on taking o\or and making over a train and^ also when picking up wagons at roadside 
stations. 

(c) Watch and Ward staff arc mninlaincd to watch loadoil wagons scaled or othorwiso in the yard at tho larger 
station*. The gnard and brakesman of tho train ftre resiKinsiWc fer keeping a sharp lookout when their trains are in 
motion. At intennedinte Btitions when a train slops for cros'lng another train tho gnnrd and brakesman are 
supposed to patrol their train and can call on tho station master for tho .assistance of his menial staff to help in this 
work. 

ilff. Jimag, General Traffic 'Manager, stated with regard to (i) that the' Company 
employed both Contract and Company system of labour. In tliose places in which the Station 
blasters wore {riven the contract there was no cheek on Station Jfasters os to what rate they 
actually paid their coolic.s and whether a living wage was beiog given to the coolies. W''ith 
yefereoee to (e) ho said that normally the old wagon seal was as good as any other kind. 
Both kinds were in use on tho Beugal-Nagpur Railway. W'ith regard to tin shackles, a 
certain amount of careless punching was done. The systems as a whole had worked satis- 
factorily. In practice however a very great deal had to be taken on trust. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows : — 

(a) OoodB arc checked at the timo of lojuling, unloading RUil tmnsbipmonfc by tally clerks, special attention being 
paid to the comlilion of tho con<igninc»ts and tho railway marks on tho same. At the larger sheds and transhipment 
yards the work of the tally clerks U snpervised by checkers. 

(fc) In addition to checkers there are at tho larger »hpd=< and at Irinshipinent points shofl foremen, inspectors and 
other snbonlinab’ suporNisiiig staff who papcr\i*'c the handling of consigmnentB. At all collecting station? and translnp- 
nicnt stations contractor’s labour if employed, nt all otbor stations the station mostcr acts ns the contractor. Jfessra. Bird 
and Company are tho coolie contractors for the Hallway, Tor the lotulmg they were formerly paid at Es. 5 and for 
unloading at K«. 2«14 per tbou<iftnd nmnndB but recently an advance of 25^ had boon given on these rates. Station 
masters are paid from Its. 2 to Its. 8 per thousand msunds acconling to tijo state of tho labour market. Tbo number 
of coolies mnintamed by station masters is not generally checked but wfion a morchant complains agains.t a stition 
master enquiries are instituted. In such cases enquiry is made to find out wlmt staff tho station master keeps for 
loading and whether tho staff is insufllciont for the nraonut of loruling ho is supposed to do and tbo ratos he pays. 

(c) The ortUnary standard typo of fastenings which nil railwajs nse is employed. Tho wagons are fostcnc*! 
by the momal and tho fcaliug is done by n responsible membor of tbc staff duly authorized by tho station master 
or goods supervisor in charge of tho station or sIickI. 

(J) The Seals of wagons aro checked by tho gnnrd? who toko over tho wagons and at stations of destination by tho 
train? clerk, goods clerk or tho station master who takes over tho wagons from the gnanl. 

(c) Wagons standing in yards are goanled by the watch and ward staff; on running trains tho guard is 
rcaponsiblo and at the larger stations and yanls where a train nmy be detained for any time it is tbo duty of the watch 
and ward staff to nnist the guard in looking after bis train. In tho case of a long goods train it is found difficult 
for tbc guard to exorcise proper supervision. ' 

Mr. ’Gilmore, Traffic Manager, referring to («) .ond (i), was satisfied with tho 
system and did not think that where the station master was allowed to arrange for loading 
this arrangement led to under-payment of coolies in order to ensure for himself a cerfain. 
income. Referring to (c) he was of oninion that there were two faults in patent locks ; 
(1) complexity, (3) cxpoiiso. He also thought that it would always be necessary to seal 
wagons in addition to locking them ’because it was necess.ary to make sure that the wagon 
had not been interfered with since it left .a certain station. If this were not done any other 
railway .against whom a claim was preferred would say that there was nothing to show 
that the wagon had not been interfered with somewhere else. With an nniveisal key 
it would be impossible to localize thefts at intormodLato stations. Referring to {(1) he said 
that a man could, not tamper with _a lead seal without Ihe tampering being disoovered, 
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w’liereaB ■the ordinary seal could be tampered with and re-sealed. One method was to put 
the end of the twine up against a piece of sealing wax, strike a match and gom it and by 
using a raw potato an exact' representation of the seal could he reproduced. The railway 
was trying to introduce a system of joint seal checking at engine-changing stations. The 
Superintendent of Railway Police, Saidpur, was in favour of the system but the Superintendent 
of Sealdah was opposed to it. Referring to (e) he said that the system was satisfactory 
but a Jong train was too much for one Guard. 

Mr. Meahins, District Traffic Superintendent, referring to {h), stated that except at 
large transhipment points the labour was supplied by station masters and that they or the 
clerks under them supervised the handling. He was corroborated by Messrs, hfinahan, 
Tiansportation Inspector and Dench, Station Master. Referring to (e) he thought that there 
was room for improvement. Mr. Minahan agreed. 

Babu P. M. Das, Station Master, SerajpanJi thought that arrangements under (e) were 
satisfactory except on running trains and suggested the use of search lights. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

3Ir. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, described the systems as follows : — 

(a) and (i) The loading and unloading is done by special clerts at large stations and where there Is heavy 
transhipment. The woik is supervised by the station master and at smaller depdts the station masters and goods 
clerks aro solely or jointly responsible in accordance with the importance of tlie station. 

(c) This is (Ions similar to (a) and (J) in accordance with the imporlance and staff detailetl at the different denfits. 
Sealing is nsnolly of the string, label nnd lac description with seal impressions for each dep6b. Other systems are 
frequently used when procarahlc such as wire or tin shackles, etc. The seals are fixed in the door rings. 

(rf) This is done by trains clerks, goods dorks, station masters, guards, police and watch and ward whenever 
necessary, individually or jointly. 

(^) Loaded wagons in small yards are nsnally locked and kept as near to the station as possible. In largo jards 
they are watched by the natch and ward staff. On running trains guards check seals at engme-changine' stations 
and where time permits. At points where train thefts are suspected watebmea and station menials arc deputed to the 
off-side of trains to keep an eye on wagons, and on certain sections patrol constables travel on night trains. 

jifr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, referring to (o) and (i), mentioned that at Chandpnr all 
inward goods were taken into the sheds and checked there. In the ease of piece-goods if the 
hales were found tampered with, they were opened and an account of the goods was taken 
from the Steamer Company which naturally objected as this procedure laid them open to 
claims. Referiing to (c) be stated that lead seals were used till recentl> when the Company 
reverted to the ordinary sealing-wax on account of expense. Experiments were being made, 
with an American seal. If an attempt were made to open this seal, it fell to pieces. 

Mr, Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the systems were fairly 
satisfactory if carried out. Referiing to (e) he said that on special occasions the police 
were called npon to guard wagons in transit at points where rognlar raids on running trains 
had been made as for instince hetrveen Strand Road and Chittagong in-spite or. which 
during the rice boom of 1914, 1915 and 1916 wagons en route were opened and rice removed. 

North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows ; — 

(a) Goods arc checked by goods clerks when receiving, translupping and unloading. Tlio men examine packages 
and if any tampering or deficiency is found they bring it to tUo notice of the authority and follow the procedure laid 
down for dealing with such cases. 

(J) At small stations the station master snpcrvjses tho goods clerks ; at large stations the head goods clerks or load- 
ing and unlooding inspectors exercise the immediate sopervision while the general rcspousibility and inspection of the 
goods sheds, etc., remain witli tho head station master. 

(c) Wagons arc fastened by the fastening porter or goods coolie under the supervision of the loading cleric; the 
sealing is done by menials under tho supendsion of a clerk wlio sees that seals are correctly impressed and keeps the 
seal in his own jwssession of ter the operation is finished. 

(d) Seals aw checked by guards when taking over wn^ns, also by goods clerks when making over and receiving 
wagons. Occasional chocks are made by the police at certain points to see that wagons have passed with seals intact. 

(c) Loaded wagons are watched by jcmwlars in the yard and by the guards on running trains. When necessary 
tic police take special precaution to pnt on police gourds both at stations and on rnnning trains. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, cousidored the present system as satisfactory as could be 
expected under tho present conditions. With better organisation and more vigilant cheeking' 
letter results would no doubt be obtained. Referring to (c) he stated that it was the practice 
to rivet wagons and the system appeared to be working satisfactorily. He was unable to 
express a definite opinion on the question of the necessity for one universal lock on all railways. 
In 1919 the East Indian Railway Ellis Lock was examined and it was decided to adopt it for 
universal use ; the moment it was decided the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
stared that that lock was useless and they preferred their own. Other railways followed suit 
while the North-Western Railway continued with their own system of riveting waimns. 
The matter stood in tho same position now. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway had also adopted 
a riveting system, which he considered a better system than that in use on the North-Western 
Railway because the Lead was riveted and made into a seal on which the impression of the 
station could he put so that it was practically a rivet and seal combined. There had hern three 
or four cases of tampering with rivets. There was the possibility, it the riveting system w'ere 
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made universal) that means would be devised of breaking it open. There were expert thieves, 
who could break rivets when the train was running. 

Mr. Hawics, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Tort, considered that the systems 
were sound but the difficulty was in getting the staff to do their work conscientiously, Eefer- 
ring to (i) he said that tbs contractor had little control over his coolies. I have never made 
him pay for damages. I have had to accept them nij'sclf.” Eeferring to (c) he had not found 
that chowkidars and jemadars were entrusted with station seals. They^were often made 
over to them at the beginning of the day but were looked up at night. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Tra'ffic Superintendent, Claims, Lahore, considered that the 
systems in force were unsatisfactory mainly because they were inefficiently carried out. 

Mr, Foster, Traffic' Inspector, Commercial, referring to (a) stated that the tallyine of goods 
was neglected and the form of Inwards Tally Book on State Kailways did not provide for 
this part of the work so that shortages from seals intact w.igons were not in all cases a matter 
of short loading but unquestionably due in a great measure to deliberate tiiefts. In the 
absence of marks on bags there} was nothing to prevent bags being mixed up with lots 
previously unloaded in the same platform or in a shed. Under the contract system there was 
no tally and no tallying could be carried out. Where there was quick work there could not 
be careful work done. Referring to (5) he stated that the system for the handling of goods on 
this railway was faulty as at .all grain-booking stations the labour employed was supplied bj^ 
merchants with the result that the work to a very great extent was left in the hands of owners, 
the railway staff being insufficient. At stations in the Port Area and at Hyderabad the 
contract system . for the handling of goods was luinous to the railway for obvious reasons. 
Contractors paid their coolies for piecework and the consequence of this system and the work 
not being done by the railway was that pilferage and damage to goods was scandalous. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, stated that the systems were satisfactory when 
properly enforced, but if for any reason slackness was allowed to creep in thefts necessarily 
resulted. Referring to (e) he stated that special measures were in force in Sibi where there 
was a force of chowkidars and 12 armed police. The chowkidars reported themselves to the 
Police before they came on duty. Since that system had been introduced only three cases of 
theft from the yard had occurred in 1920. When thefts were frequent in any particular locality 
on account of tribes moving about the vicinity and if foot-prints were traced to the villages tte 
Shahi-Jirga had to make good the value of the goods lost. 

Mr, Moot Chand, Station Master, Kyderahad, referring to (5), stated that the prenont 
method of handling goods was the only matter which in his opinion was unsatisfactory and 
deserving of serious attention at the hands of the railway authorities. Damage to goods and 
pilferage was mostly due to the fact that “ handling ” was done by a contractor who generally 
was not responsible for such defective operations and did not therefore consider himself 
concerned in any way whatsoever as regards the interests of the railway which was held 
responsible for the proper and safe handling of goods. The contractor confined himself only 
to quick handling of the goods and did not mind how the goods were actually handled by the 
coolies. As regards pilferages it could be safely stated that fifty per cent, could be traced to 
have been done by the handling coolies. The practice of giving the contract to the handling 
contractor was detrimental to the interests of the Traffic Department ; for instance, a station 
master who had to tranship the contents of two wagons from broad-gauge to metre-gauge would 
utilize only ten wagons whereas the contractor would want twenty wagons. If the station master 
were in charge of the contract he would uuload the stuff on to the ground and then gradually 
remove it to the other gauge, but the contractor would not worry himself so long as he got 
his manndage rate. Even as regards the proper handling of the consignments the contractor 
generally sublet the contract to the coolies or jemadar with the result that many wagons were 
badly handled, the contractor simply pocketing his money. He suggested that station masters 
should be given the contract. He cited an instance in which be received a consignment from 
Sata Road short by two bags of atta. Ho sent a telegram to tho forwarding station and the 
station master replied that the bags were correctly sent. Two days later he received a letter 
in which it was stated that tho bags were not despatched and they would follow shortly. The 
owner had informed the station master of the fact. This instance was the ontcome of the 
handling having been done by the owner. The station master or clerk concerned could not 
possibly go into these things for the simple reason that at roadside stations there was only one 
person to look after aU wora. The goods clerk had only one man to do the handling and he 
naturally took the assistance of the merchant; consequently shortages occurred. Refer- 
ring to (d\ he stated that actual seal cheeking was not generally done by a responsible 
official. The mere handing over of a seal to a sealsraan or a porter for the purpose of sealing 
wagons and his returning it to the clerk or station master concerned was usually taken as the 
correct sealing of wagons. Referring to (e) he stated that the guarding of wagons on. 
running trains^ while standing in the station yard was done by the chowkidar on duty but at a 
station wbore there was no ehowkidar this duty was done by a menial on the off-side of tho 
train. This was not always done as owing to the staff being engaged io their own legitimate 
work on occasion of passenger trains crossing goods trains, the waiting goods train remained 
unguarded. The guard in charge of the goods train was seldom on the alert. In some cases a 
police constable travelled with a goods train but his guarding of the train was more or less 
nominal. A chowkidar should run with every train, 



Bengal and North Western Bailway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, described the systems ns follows : — 

(<j) Tlio poods nre tallied ont of Rnd into tlie wftgoTW at llio time of loading, unloading, and transhipment bf 
especial clerks. 

(1) The Imndlinp staff arc under tlio control of the tally clerk and the watch and ward staff arc a further cheek 
on any attempts at pilfering. 

(c) Wagons arc Bcalcd ns soon as loaded. 

(<Z) and (0 Loaded wagons in ynnla are under the watch of chowkidars and tli^e rest of the station ftaff where 
tho ciiowkidari staff would he insnfficient aro depotid to tnkt tnrus of duty in watching the wagons. 
In addition to this the station mnflcr in clmrge hy night or by d.ay is »nppo<rd to make a perirdlcal 
round to see that the men arc on the alert. Jti regard to the protection of wagons on mnning trains the 
pnanlofa poods train takes up the “Line Clear” token at any stepping stations examining the rmts on 
the way uu on one side of the train and returns from tiic enpiro down the other side of the train, similarly 
examining tho ficaU of the wagons on that side. At stations where goi'ds trnim slop at night some of the 
staff aro posted to wntch each side of the train to see t!»at no attempts at thefts are made nnd where g 
district is known to bo bad special chowkldars aro appointed for tliis purj) 0 <o and the Itailu.ay Police arc called in 
to take special measures for protection. 


Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, conFidered Ibat tlio syblems in force were satiFfactoiy 
altliough a great deal bad to bo taken on trust. Beferring to (i), be stated that llic Company 
employed its own palladars and paid them on an average Bs. S-8 per mensem. At Mokameh 
Ghat the handling contract bad been given to the Traflio Inspector. Beferring to (c), be said 
the difficulty was to get a lock that would not prove a nuisance. 

Mr. Brown, Bistrici Traffic Siipcrintcndcnf, Svnrptir, was of opinion that the systems 
were as folisfactory as any that could be devised. It was not jmssible entirely to prevent well- 
organized attempts at robbery by a gang of determined thieves. 

Mr. irjiitc, Traffic Jnspertor, tbonglit that lire s 3 -sfcms in force were Eatlsfactor^v. 
Beferring to (It), be stated that the sv.ctcm of having whole-time coolies was better than tho 
contract system ns better control could be maintained- Whenever there was a rush of traffic 
extra men were employed. In his part of the eountrj' the living wngc was Bs. 5 for a man 
with a family. He paid bis own servants Bs. 10, It was not a fact that there were certain 
stations where coolies were allowed to work in the yard witbont aiy payment being made to 
them. Beferring to (c), be thought that a system of loclcing would improve matters to a con- 
siderable extent. Q’lie present system was not salisfaclory. It was casj’ for a thief to break; 
open the wagons with the result that (bo Bailw.ay Company was Kiddlcd with heavy claims. 
Lead seals could be opened without much difficulty. The introduction of lead seals would not 
improve matters. The one would be as unsjitisfnetor}' as the other. Some form of locking 
apparatus was essential. 

Mr. Lncas, Station blaster, Sonepitr, considered flint the s.vstcms were safisfactory. Be- 
ferring to (A) be stated that at iunction statiouB palkid.ars received Bs. 10-8 a month ns wages 
and at roadside stations where they had less work tlicy got Bs. 8-8. Although Bs. lb was 
tho living wage for chowkidars a bettor class of men was obtained for that employment. 
Palladars came from a lower class. At the lime of the Sonepur fair goods laj’ exposed on tho 
platform. 

Baht Janci Zall Jha, Station Master, C/iapra, was of opinion that the system in force 
was satisfactory. Roferrirg to (J), he skated that nothing less th in Bs. IS for a man with bis 
wife and one child was a living wage. Outward goods were often left in an u.xposed condition. 

Rohilkhand and Knmann Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, described the systems ns fellows; — 

(а) At small stations goods arc tallied into and from Trngan# by tlio station laaalcrs In charge and at tranship- 
ment stations by tho transhipment clerk and his R^oiaUiita. Loading and unloading tally bcoka aro maintained as 
a record of the number of urticlos dealt with in connection with cacli wagon. 

(б) Tlie handling staff ie supervised by tho goods clerk ortho loading clerk as the ease may be. 

(c) After the contents of A wagon have been cheeked by tlio loading or tally clerk on completion of the operation 
the doors aro closed and taped, the tape being scaled to tho wagon label with a seal btaring tho code initials of 
tho station concerned. 

(<f) Tho wagon seals arc checked by the number taker on tho arrivTil of a train and again by the tally clerk 
when placed in position for nnloadiiig. 

(e) Loaded wagons in yards aro guarded by the railway wnlcb and ward establishment. Tho following in- 
fitruclions are in force for tho protection of wagons on trains standing at stations, Jlaihvny servanls are deputed 
to watch either side of tho trains and tho brakesman taking lino clear ticket to the driver has orders to return to 
his brake-van on the opposite side of his train from that on wliicb he proceeded to the engine. 

Mr, Siracliattf Traffic Snpcrintendcntj stated that while these arrangements wore not 
entirely satisfactory it was considered that they were the best that could he arranged with the 
forces available. With reference to (o), the supervision of tho loading and unloading of 
wagons was apt to bo cursory. With reference to (i), the labour for handling goods was 
Company labour except at hlokam'eh Ghat w'jiere tho Tianshipmont Inspector had tho contract. 
Handling was done on a very large scale there and the Tmansliipraont Inspeotor had to .obtain 
special labour for the business. The system, however, was unsound because the coolies 
W’ere doubtful about their emoluments. He thought payments wero^ rather precarious 
and coolies were apt to make it up by other means. Referring to (c) he thought that 
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'locks resulted in a vast amount of trouble with regard to keys. He had no experience of 
riveting. With reference to ',(d), seal cheeking was done in a cursory manner, but many 
seals were noted as having arrived at a place intact when in reality they were not so. It re- 
quired considerable experience before a man could detect it. Number-takers did not think of 
the possibility of seals being removed and re-sealed. At cngine-chjmging stations only the 
•police checked seals. Their check was not very much better than the check of the men 
employed by the railway. lie did not mean to say that it was an intentional deficiency but 
he did not think that the men were capable of checking some of the manipulated seals. It 
was a matter which required a considerable amount of actual experience in the form of manipu- 
lation. A small squad of men specially trained in regard to se.a1s might prove very useful but 
they should not be confined to one spot but should be moved about tbe line. With reference 
to (c), police patrols were occasionallj' employed at important slalions where thefts had been of 
frequent occurrence and an extension of this practice where possible would undoubtedly have 
beneficial results. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Inspector, suggested that goods or mixed trains conveying a consider- 
able number of wagons should have electrically fitted brake-vans at either end ■\vith powerful 
side-lights, the lamp brackets to be fitted in alignment with the flap door seal labels of wagons 
and another ordinary brake-van situated in tbe middle of tbe train should convey two const- 
ables, one to look out on either side of the train and from which they could easily discerii any 
one approaching a wagon to commit a theft. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, referring to (e), stated thatseveral thefts bad 
been perpetrated on loaded wagons on running trains which would in all probability have not 
occurred had the two railway constables been vigilant and had they alighted one on either side 
of the train immediately it came to a stand and patrolled it, as it was impossible for tbe guard to 
do so, since he had to take in and give out packages and line clear. It was common knowledge 
that the constables were practically immune from punishment which placed a premiam on irres- 
ponsible working, as in all such cases the guard only was punished and a part of the claims 
paid was debited to him. The system which obtained at present was far from satisfactory 
consideriUg the length of trains and the entire absence of lighting arrangements to enable the 
guard to see if ■wagons were being attacked by thieves. 

Fvndit Amrit Lai lewari. Station Master, Bndaun, considered the systems in force 
Satisfactory. 


Question Ho. 6. — Are the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds and tran- 
shipment sheds satisfactory ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

"Mr. Harvey, Agent, stated that for the prevention of thefts in goods sheds it was pro- 
posed on his railway to increase the number of police and in checking the cost of the scheme 
he came to the conclusion that it would be very much better to spend the money in lighting 
and fencing the yards than to have a recurring expenditure on extra police. His views were 
that if yards were efficiently lighted which was now being done in the larger ones, it would 
go a long way towards putting a stop to thefts in yards. His assertion would be borne out 
by Mr. Warren’s diagram showing the percentage of thefts which occurred during the bright 
moonlight period of the month. This diagram proved that the better tbe lighting arrange- 
ments the less the number of thefts. Improvements in lighting and fencing arrangements 
would involve less expenditure than a recurring charge on the police. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that complete fencing in the present state of 
railway finance would be prohibitively expensive. It was contemplated shortly to instal fifty 
more big lamps at important stations on the line ; but fencing and high power lamps alone 
would not enable' the railway to prevent thefts unless they had an efficient watch and ward 
staff as well. He had seen the figures in Mr. Warren’s diagram and was Uware of the fact 
that lighting at night minimized thefts even with an insufficient staff. It did not, however, 
entirely prevent thefts and for that purpose an efficient watch and ward was a necessary 
factor even where lights and' fences were fully provided. Recently at Bareilly a wagou wag 
robbed directly under a high-power lamp. 

Xhan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, slated th.'it 
lighting was not sufficient but was being improved. He was not in favour of fencing. There 
was no fencing on the railway except at Cawnpore. Tbe cost of fencing would be very Lea-vy 
and the interest on tbe oapikal would, in bis opinion, be more than the amount of claims paid. 
I’eneing would not prevent thefts. 

Mr. Tonng, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that lighting was inadequate , 
but schemes were in band for improving lighting of yards. Fencing was poor, but schemes 
were also under consideration for walling aU large goods yards. TTiey were at present held 
up for want of funds. 

Mr. Naidn, Station Master, Bara Banhi, tlionght that all large yards should bo provided 
with better lighting and should be adequately fenced. At present there was hardly any 
fencing. ' 
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Mr. O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Luchnoto, stated that great improvement in light- 
ing was required. lie would wall in sheds. Fencing was ho good. ' 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Mr. Rvmholl, Agent, stated that most of the goods sheds on the system had now been 
enclosed. A good deal of money had been spent during the last few years in this directi in 
and he thought that about fifty per cent, of the sheds had been satisfactorily enclosed. All the 
new sheds that had recently been built were practic.ally thief-proof. Yards ivere enclosed by' 
wire-fencing. He could not s.ay that they were thief-proof. 'Most of the thieving took place 
in the Large yards. At small stations there was not much thieving. The railway had 
instituted a very elaborate system of lighting by high power lamps in their yards at engine- 
changing stations. The police had made some suggestions with regard to better lighting 
which had been carried out. 

Mr. Alexander, General Trajlfic Manager, stated that the majority of goods .sheds were 
enclosed sheds. There was room for improvement in some cases in respect of the provision of 
larger enclosed goods sheds. Pilfering and thefts took place from goods stacked outside the 
sheds ^vhich was necessitated in a large measure by traffic oCering in excess of the ability of 
the railway promptly to clear and w'hich under present arrangements as a facility to 
merchants was allowed to bo stacked within railway premises. In the majority of cases any 
possible fencing of the yard would effect very little, if any-, improvemont. 

ilfr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, ctated that the fencing-in of goods 
sheds and their lighting were generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Cool'e, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated th.at both were unsatisfactory. 
Stations and yards should bo properly wallcd-in or enclosed by unclimbable barbed wire 
fencing. Yards should bo well lighted. Considerable improvement, however, had been made 
in this respect in recent years. 

ilfr. Flynn, Goods Superintendent, Wadi Bunder, stated that the lighting was very good, 
but the fencing was quite insuHiciont to keep the public out. He had found it impossible 
to prevent outsiders from coming into the yards. 

Mr. Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, st.atcd that neither was satisfactory. Only a 
few stations were safely protected, i.c., where goods sheds were enclosed entirely. The light- 
ing was bad. All goods sheds should be enclo.scd by strong iron bars with gates. Also 
increased accommodation should bo provided in parcels strong rooms. Goods sheds and yards 
should be lighted witli a sufficient number of high power lamps. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that the lighting and 
fencing required attention. 

Bao Saheb G. N. Goihale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that the light- 
ing was satisfactory but the fouoing was not satisfactory. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, referring to his yard .stated that it was partly 
walled and partly fenced. lie did not consider that fencing was any precaution against 
pilferage and thefts of small and light articles. The yard was satisfactorily lighted by electric 
light. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda, thought that the lighting and fencing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that it was not usual for work to be carried 
on in goods and tranship sheds at night. Goods in goods sheds were protected by the shed 
being looked up. Tranship sheds were open, but goods wero not as a rule left on the platform 
when work had stopped. The question of fencing-in and lighting of goods sheds and tranship- 
ment sheds — apart from the question of fcncingdn and lighting of station yard — might be 
considered as satisfaetor}' on the whole. There was congestion in goods yards at certain times 
of the year, and work had to be done at night for the sake of wagon supply. It was done 
in order to relieve the wagons. The lighting arrangements wero sufficient. Ho believed that 
every goods shed could bo locked up. He did not think that the fencing of goods sheds and 
transhipment sheds was really a ver 3 ' important matter, ns the railway yard was a public place 
and it was very difficult to keep people out of it. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the lighting and fencing-in of all 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was generally satisfactory. '\Yliere night work was done 
in a goods yard, high power lamps wore supplied. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, considered the lighting fairly satisfactory in the largo 
yards. The fencing was as satisfactory as possible. Complete isolation was impossible. 

2}r. II kite, Station Master, did not consider that the lighting and fcncing- 

in was satisfactory. The number of lamps in the shunting yards and at larger stations should 
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be incre: sed by at least tbirfy per cent. The fencing was invaiiably inadequate to keep out 
ontsidersj being in most cases ordinarj' wiie-fencing. He suggested that where masonry 
walls could not be ereeted, barbed wire-fencing to a height of about six feet with a foot between 
each length should bo put up. 

Mr. DaUi Soto, SMion Masier, Tumlur, considered that Loth were satisfactory.. 

South Indian Bailway, 

Mr. hogan, Agent, was not in favour of fencing unless it was unclioibable. 

ilff. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that the fencing-in of goods sheds and tran- 
shipment sheds was inadequate, but he was not a believer in fencing unless the fence was 
unclimbable. llegarding lighting, high power lights had Iteen supplied for use in the larger 
yards and the number was being gradually increased. He had no reason to suspect that where 
lighting by oil lamps was employed that the lamps were not kept lit all night wath the 
object of saving oil or pocketing the cost of lighting, because inspecting officers paid attention ♦ 
to this matter. 

Mr. Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that there was difficulty in fencing a 
transhipment shed. There were vehicles moving in and out and gates across the railway lines 
could not be locked. There was too much shunting to permit that being done. 1'ranshipment 
sheds were generally situated in the middle of the traffic yard. There was no difficulty in 
locking big goods sheds. 

Mr. Darker, Ttaffic Inspector, stated that recently considerable improvement had been 
made in the matter of lighting, but there was still room for fuither improvement. 

ilfr. Meritt, Station Master, Madura, did not consider that the lighting and fenCing-in 
of goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Mr. Samacliandra Aiyar, Station Masier, Triekinopolg Port, thought that both were 
satisfactor}', but there was room for improvement by the provision of additional high power 
lights. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that the lighting and fencing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment yards was satisfactory as far as was known, hlore, however, 
could be done in the direction of lighting such sheds with high power lamps or electric lights 
which would gradually be done. 

Mr. Presstoell, Claims Officer, stated that neither was very satisfactory which was duo to 
want of funds owing to restrictions imposed daring the war. 

Mr. Soberlson, District Traffic Snperintendent, Allahabad, stated that the lighting and 
fencing-in was not satisfactory, but this was a^question of finance which was at present being 
dealt with by the Railway Commission. 

Mr. Harrison, Traffitc Inspector, stated that the lighting and fencing were not as satis- 
factory as they might be. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods' Inspector, Mokatiieh Ghat, stated that in most cases the lighting 
was not satisfactory and the fencing-iu of big goods sheds with ordinary wire fencing was far 
from satisfactory. Sheds should be enclosed. The initial outlay would be great but thefts 
would be greatly minimized if not altogether stopped. The yard at Jlokameh Ghat was a 
thoroughfare. There were not enough high power lamps and there was just the ordinary 
three wire fencing. Only one shed was locked. 

Bahi Kalha Pershad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that neither was satisfactory. 
Many stations had no light or fencing and the sheds were unprotected. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

jlfr. Tsmag, General Traffic Manager, stated that the majority of goods sheds were 
enclosed but none w'ere fenced-in. At some stations where they were not enclosed this was 
gradually being done. Lighting was as satisfactory as could be expected in the circumstances. 
The stafi did not make the best use of the lamps and oil provided. Presumably they did not 
burn lamps at night for the purpose of saving the oil for their own benefit. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, stated that the lighting of large goods yards and transhipment point 
was satisfactory. The lighting of other stations was being improved aslfunds permitted. The 
fencing was not efficient. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that some of the large goods yards and tranship- 
ment yards were satisfactorily lighted and arrangements had been made to light the remain- 
der as funds became available. It was not usual for work to be done at railway goods sheds 
at night. All goods sheds were capable of being looked. It was difficult and costly efficiently 
to fence in goods yards and transhipment sheds. Accordingly no special measures had been 
CO H. D, .A 
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token in this cHrccUon. There ‘'were open ontwnrd sUccls for jute, etc., tint tiU inward slieds, 
where the railway was respoiisiblo for the goods it received, were provided with doors and 
locks. 

Mr. Mcakins, District Traffic Superinteiulcni, stated that thefts took place more fre- 
quently from loaded wagons in yards than from good.s sheds and the hetter lighting of station 
yards generally was therefore desirable. The fencing at present provided afforded no protec- 
tion. nigh palisade fencing was required If this were piovided a reduction could possibly 
be made in the Watch and Ward staff. The fencing would also allow of one or tuo exits only 
being used by woikers and suspicious persons could bo searched. 

Mr. MtnaJian, Transportation Inspector, Shamnagar and Dalu\F. M.Das, Station Master, 
Serajganj, thought that both were unsatisfactorr-. 

Mr. Bench, Station Master, Santahar, thought that both were satisfactory. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that with the exception of the terminal yard at the 
jetties none of the largo stations was satisfactorily enclosed. At the jetties unclimbable 
fencing had been provided. Tho lighting of the largo stations vith tho exception of 
Chittagong was good. It had been found that with the iinpiorement of lighting there had 
been a diminution in thefts. For instance at Laksam jn 1911, the railway paid Its. 8,ol0 as 
compensation for thefts in tho yard but in 1918, the year following the improvement in light- 
ing at this station, and in 1920, tho railway paid no tomponsation. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic SuperinieiuJent, and .Mr. Pnrcrll, Assistant Traffic'^Superin- 
tendent. Claims, agreed ivith Mr. Cooper’s remarks. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, said that he had worked fat three large 
Stations .and his e.xp6rience had been that nlthongh the stations rvero nufencod the lighting uas 
good. 

Balu M. Ghosh, Station Master, Ganhati, stated that the fencing and hghting, more 
especially at small stations, were not satisfactorj'. 

North-W estern Railway. • 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Sfanagcr, st.atcd that fencing and protection for sheds wore provided 
according to demand and there were continual applications for increased protection owing to 
development, of traflio which wore complied with ns far ns means permitted. Lighting of 
goods sheds was not always batisfactory but high power lamps were sujiplicd at certain 
sheds. 

Mr. Bawkes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi, did not consider that goods sheds 
and yards were satisfactorily tenced-in and lighted. A ccrhiin amount could be done to 
improve matters without going to great cxiienso. With a really high unclimbable iron 
fencing round tbe goods bbeds it might be possible to reduce the number of cbowkidais and 
also thefts, Avbich, however, wore not numerous. At many upcountry stations there was no 
fencing at all. The expense in making all stations theft-proof would ho enormons. IMueh 
money might bo spent in fencing goods sheds and lighting up yards and platfoi ms, but ho 
did not think that tho majorily of thefts were due to the defects in these two maitcre, as 
would be shown by his reply to Question No. 7. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent , Claims, stated that tho pi cseut lighting 
and fencing-in of goods sheds andjtranshipment sheds was inadequate. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, agreed. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, was of opinion that matters wore not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Bgan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, stated that neither was satisfactory. Goods 
and transhipment j'ards were fenccd-in and were fairly satisfactory. His experience had 
been that much of tho pilfering and stealing from wagons or vans or tampering with 
packages at stations was due to poor lighting of the yards and stations. Losses from wagons 
in yards weic probably responsible for the heavy claims paid by the railway and this could, 
in his opinion, be considerably reduced if llic yards were better lit up to enable tbe watch and 
waid to keep a better lookout. Wagons placed in sidings in limes of stress of traffic were 
freciiiently attacked by outside gangs and it was hero that the District Police could be of 
assistance by having the surroundings within their .area carefully watched when wagons bad 
been of necessity so placed. The Railway on its own part could, in his opinion, help to bring 
a good deal to light if more rigorous measures in the way of checks and enquiries were 
adopted in cases where losses were reported. 

Mr, Moot Chand, Station Master, Ilyderalad, stated that the lighting was faiily satis- 
factory hut tho fenoing-in of goods sheds was very unsatisfactory. At most of the large 
stations the way of access to goods sheds at' night was the same as it way daring tho 
day. 
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> Bengal.and North-Western Railway. 

Colonel Isat, Agent, stated that the,, question of, improving- the lighting, of tbs more, 
important junctions, was under consideration. ’ ” ' 

Mr, IFesthood, Traffic Manager, stated that fencing, was not intended to .prevent, thefts,' 
but to prevent trespassers andito prevent carts from mahing. roads across railway premises. 
Where fencing was bad)]' required' the Company was quite prepared.to extend it, bnt there 
did not appear to be much in the .complaint that there were not enough lock-up , places 
provided for goods and parcels. The question of, fencing was a very .difficult matter. The-' 
railway would like to have transhipment yards, fenced in. Palisade fencing six or seven 
feet liigh .instead of the present height would go a.long way towards, pre?eatiag theft. 

Mr. Brmon, District Traffic Saperinlendent, iSoney;Kr, thought that the lighting was as 
satisfactory as could ibe arranged under the present conditions. The lighting of goods sheds 
and yards with high power lamps would; tend to minimize .thefts. All goods sheds were- 
provided with a room in which' the more valuable goods such as piecegoods, brass, bell-raelal ^ 
ware, etc., could be locked up. Bulky goods suoh as bags were, kept in an open shed under 
the protection of a.chowkidar or chowkidars- 

Mr. IF/iife, Traffic Inspector, thaoght that the . lighting - was satisfactory, bui more of ‘ 
the goods sheds and transhipment sheds should be enclosed or. walled so that the goods could be 
locked in. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepnr, was of opinion that the lighting was satisfactory 
but suggested that a part of the transhipment sidings and goods sheds should be walled and ' 
capable of being locked up for the better security.of goods. 

Bahti Janah Lai Jha, Station Master, Ghapra, stated that the railway compound was pro- 
pe.'ly fenced but wherever new goods sheds had been constructed they were in an open condition 
with onlj' a small room (walled) where valuable goods were kept locked up. hlore lights were 
required outside and goods sheds should bo enlarged and enclosed by walls. 

Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, co'as\doj:od that the lighting and fenoing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Pundit Avirit Ball Tetoari, Station Master, Badann, agreed with • Mr. Strachan. 

Mr, Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspecior, did not agree. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, thought that matrers could bo improved. 


Question No. 7. — Are pilferages or thefts from : — 

(a) goods sheds of goods ioolced or mboohed ; 

(b) transhipment yai'ds ; . 

(o) goods trains, and 

(d) passenger trains {luggage, hooked or. unhooked) 
freguenf on your railioay, and do the Maihcay Police take any cogni- 
zance _ of -such cases, or .measures to prevent such losses ? If not, 
do you consider, that, they should do so ? ■ 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

Kamo. Frequent. 

Colonel Aiulcrson, Traffic Managor „. ... ... (a), (i), (e), (rf) 

Hkin Baliadar Mansar All Khan, District Traffic Snperintondont (i), (p) 

Mr. Yonng, District Traffic Saperintondont ... ... (a), (e) 

„ Walsli, Traffic Inspector ... ... ... (o) 

„ Naida, Station Master ... ... ... (a) 


Infrequent. 


(i) 


(d) 


Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated. that thefts of luggage were not so common 
but there was a considerable amount of pilferage .from parcels which came -in the same cate- 
gory of coaching traffic. The Railway Police did not generally take cognizance unless pressed 
to do so. “ One becomes somewhat hopeless with these cases. , There is so much pilferage 
and is is really useless to prove a piKerage case, because everybody is engaged in it and, no 
trace would' ever he found.” If cognizance were taken by the Police in all eases, friction 
between the Traffic Department and the Police would ensue, but if a sound Police could bo 
gnarantood he was of opinion that all cases should be enquired into, 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that run- 
ning train thefts accounted for 50^ of.tho cases and yard thefts for the remainder. Referring to 

2 a2 



(a) be slated that tbefts from wagons standing in tbe yard and goods sbeds oocnrrcd tbrongb 
tbe connivance of tbe station staff, tbe Bailway Police and also tbe District Police. The 
thieves could not manage matters without the help of these men. Befeiring to (c), be stated 
that thieves hoarded the train when she was leaving a station and tiirew goods out of the 
wagon at or near a place selected by them for that purpose, and when the train was slowed 
down at the next station they jumped oft. Recently a case occurred between I>Iogbal-Sarai 
and Diifferin Bridge (Ka-hi) when five bales of piece-goods were stolen. Tbe evidence showed 
that when tbe train was about to start tbe thieves got on to the wagon, worked their way in, 
threw the bales out and then jumped off tbe train. 

2£r, Torntg, District Traffic f\tiperintendent, Bareilly, referring to (o) stated that thefts 
were more frequent from unbooked goods. He believed that constables and W'atohmen were 
generally concerned. The matter was one about which little evidence TVas obtained, but the 
general feeling was that the two worked together/ The Railway .Police took cognizance of 
cases when reported, but as a general rub' complaints were not received from merchants, who 
might miss a small quantity of grain but did not consider it worth while making a report. 
In fact they had not the time to make such reports and then to attend court afterwards. ' 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic Inspector, was of opinion that thefts ihostly took place at goods and 
transhipment sheds. It was his duty to investigate these cases to fix the responsihilily and 
he had formed a pretty clear idea as to who was responsible for the majority of these pilfer- 
ages and thefts, namely, the railway skiff themselves. 

Mr. Naidn, Station Master, Bara Banki, referring to («) stated that pilferages of booked 
and unbooked goods occurred in tbe goods sbeds when there was a heavy ru»h ot work. Once 
goods were booked they were immediately. loaded. "Where the contents of a bale were removed 
and stones substituted it was generally done when tbe goods were awaiting despatch. At bis 
station 1,800 wagons were booked every day and the staff was unable to keep a proper 
watch. 

Mr. O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Lucknow, stated that pilferages were mostly 
committed on the loading platform by the handling coolies. There were more tbefts in yards 
but more valuable articles were stolen from running trains. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


JSamc of ofl&cor. 




Frequent. 

Infreijnenl. 
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Mr. Bimliall, Jgent,sksAei that(c'i running tmin thefts, ate -unted for approximately 50% 
of the total value of the losses sustained by tbe railway. It was a part of the duty of the 
Police to prevent lunning train thefts. In bad outbreaks, the Police should institute patrols. 
In exceptional conditions, such as now existing between Igatpuri and Nandgaon, it was be 3 'ond 
tbe scope of any rail^'ay to prevent thefts. All tiiat they could do was to exorcise reasonable 
precautions such as locking of wagons, s’al checking and running of goods trains during the 
day where it w'as possible, instead,of by night. "With reference to the compl dnt made by the 
trading community in Bombay who had stated that with regard to goods lost in running 
train thefts, when claims were lodged they were told that the theft or loss was due to causes 
beyond the confr d of the Company, he s'ated that tbe siluation was as follows : The railway 
carried goods at special rates under a contract which provided that they should not be held 
responsible for tliefls from running train®. The railway was quite \rilling to pay the claim 
if the consignment had been sent at railway risk. On certain conditions the r.aihvay gave 
merchants a reduced r.ate and they agreed to send the goods at that rata at (heir own risk. 
The charge was lower and the merchants got the benefit. To provide against risk, there was 
another way open to them which was to have their goods insured through an Insurance 
Conpany, Running train thefts were more or less confined to certain areas which were well 
defined. There was no difficuKy in establishing that a case was due to running tiain theft. 
The onus of proving that fact laj’ on the r.iilway. When a w.agon which had left the last 
engine-changing station wdth seals-intaot was discovered with seals broken or doors open, 
that was evidence of a running train theft. In cases where additional police were engaged to 
pi event running train tbefts, the railway were under a contect with the Government of 
India which laid down that all additional police should be paid for by the Goa^ernment of 
India. It was a matter which purely lay between the Government of India (Railway Depart- 
me .t) and the Government of India (Finance Department). Refening to (d), theft of Rail- 
way material, he thought that pilferage had increased recently. Theft of small parts of rolling 
stock had been very frequent since 1914; in fact, to such an extent that the safety of 
running tiains had been affected. It had been worst in Bengal. Throughout India owing to 
high prices of spore parts, etc., pilferages had been very considerable. About a year ago, 
about 50% of axle box covers were missing from wagons. They could not be replaced, so 
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Tcooden or cavd-board covers Verj subsUlnieJ. Referring to Ibe question of cognizance, to 
stated that tbe present anangement iras that tte Railway Police took no cognizance unless the 
railway established a case of theft and reported it to them. Imrmerly they used to take cogni- 
zance of everything. He thought that the present attitude of the Police was quite reasonnblo, 
but from tbe railway point of view, it Was preferable that Ibe Police should make their 
investigations for them.* 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, referring to (r), stated that thefts from running 
goods trains and wagons standing in tte ymrds were very heavy, {d) Cases of thefts from 
passenger trains were fairly numerous. .Any person delected pilfering or thieving was made 
over to the Police. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that theffs from (<i) and [b) 
were not of serious importance. Thefts from (c) were very serious between Igatpuri and 
Bhusawal. The Railway Potce took no cognizance of thefis or pilferages under beads (a), 
(i) and (d), unless they were specially reported to them. They, however, took measures to 
prevent thefts from goods trains. 

Mr. Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, referring to (c), suggested that the co-operation of 
Government district officials such as Collectors, District Superintendents of Police, etc., should 
be sought with a view to obtaining the assistance of IHamlatdars, Police Patels and Patels of 
villages, tbrouglr whom villages within a distance of ten or fifteen miles of the railway should 
maintain a regi'-ter of inhabitants of tbe lower orders during tbe night, in order to prevent 
them from leaving their villages and committing thefts on running trains, to cope with which 
tbe Railway Police at present appeared to be helpless, due, in his opinion, to want of co-opera- 
tion between the Railway and District Police. Referring to [d) he stated that cases often 
occurred in connection with luggage on some districts. Passengers were frequently robbed of 
their personal luggage, valuahks and money from the compartments they w'cre travelling in. 
These thefts W’eve effected when they got out of their carriages to go to the dining car or else- 
where. Another method was to enter the carnages while the passengers were asleep. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Tictoria Terminus, referring to (c), staled that the 
goods trains were frequently attacked by thieves and mentioned an instance which came 
under his actual experience. He was informed that tiwins were being attacked at Jhansi 
distant signal. He requested the Divisional Police Inspector to r.ccompany him with half a 
dozen constables to the next station, Bijoh', with the object of returning by a train 
arriving at Jhansi after midnight. He instructed the Jhansi Assistant Station Master to 
keep signals against the train for five minutes. Prior to entraining at Bijoli he impressed 
upon the Inspector and constables the necessity of keeping quiet u bile the train was being 
attacked and to wait until the thieves came opposite the wagon iii which they were concealed, 
and that he would give the order to attack. The train duly started and as it approached the 
signal and was slowing down the thieves attacked the train while it was in motion and 
removed eleven tins of ghee, after which when they were appro; ching the centre of the train, a 
couple of wagons from where the party was concealed, a constable shouted out “ Tnief !” and 
the Inspector fired his revolver in the air which resulted in the thieves escaping. The circum- 
stances were reported to the Superintendent of Police, and resulted in the Inspector being 
transferred. 

Bao Sahel G. N. Gohhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Doona, referring to [d), 
etated that the Police should maintain order on station platforms and prevent thefts. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Peehey, General Traffiic Manager, stated that there were many thefts on the railway 
find they were increasing every year. As to the cause it was impossible to get a satisfactory 
answer. His own opinion was that thefts were rife because people knew how easy it Iwas to 
commit thefts from railway premises. High prices were also a contributory factor. Twenty 
3fears ago people w’ould not have cared to steal a few seers of grain. Referring to (c) he 
stated that the Railway Police and not the watch and ward were responsible for dealing with 
running train thefts. Tlie railway had always held that view which was also shared by tbe 
present Superintendent of Police, but it had never been definitely laid down by the higher 
authorities. He would like to see it definitely laid down that the police were responsible for 
dealing with all running train thefts and .that the j watch and ward would deal only witli 
jards, that is, if the present system of police and watch and ward oiganization was to 
continue. The District Police should do more than they did by dealing with bad characters 
and by finding out where bags went. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Gnrnnc Bridge, stated that pilferages and thefts occurred-— 
{a) in goods yaifis and sheds of booked and unbooked goods, (bj in transhipment jmrds, 
(c) in goods trains, running and stationary in yards, and (d) booked goods. Cases were most 
frequent under (c) and least under (d). Only c.ises which came under Police cognizance wero 
reported to, and enquired into by, them. He considered that all cases of theft CiCopt very 
petty ones should be enquired into by the police. 
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Mr. Green, District Traffic Stijicrintendent, Claims, thought that forty out of every hun- 
dred consignments boohed from Carnao Bridge wore tendered in defective bags, that is torn 
and cut. 

Mr, Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroila, stated thatihefts and pilferages from (e) running 
trainsj were the most comnnon form of orimo due to the fact that there_ was no proper ■ 
protection. There was no staif accompanying goods trains. On certain sections which were 
notorious for thefts special police patrols accompanied goods trains. The system had been 
found effective, but would have been much more effeetive if the men patrolling the tiains 
bad been under tlie diicct control of the guard and the Traflio Department. At present the 
Police were independent of tho guard and the railway generally ; for instance, if a train was 
held up outside a .station for signals or some other accident, the policemen on guard might 
leave the train whenever it pleased them and tho guard had no voice in the matter. He had 
not found that tho District Police did anj’thing to help tho Railway- Unless tho Railway 
Police asked for assistance tho District Police never offered it spontaneously, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Kamo of officer. Frcqnent. Iiitreqncnt. 

Mr. Wntlicn, General Traffic Jfanager ... (a), (i), (c) (ff) 

„ Parson", District Traffic Sniicrintciulcnt ... ... (o), (//), (c), (rf) ... 

„ Henderson, Traffic Inspector ... (a), (h), (c) ('!) 

„ White, Station Master ... >.< (n), (!,), (e) (<f) 

„ Datn lion-, Station Master ... ... ... (o), (1) (c), {,1) 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Ifanager. stated that pilferages and thefts from goods sheds, 
ti-anshipment yards and goods trains were fairly frequent. The}’ occun-ed mostly in certain 
defined areas. Pilferages were not very frequent upon passenger trains, tior were thefts in 
the ordinary sense. Losses took place from tnaffic booked by passenger trains and .a certain 
amount was duo to theft and pilfcr.agc upon the train, but most of it was cousidered to be 
done at tho stations wheie the tratlie was handled. The Police did not take cognirance of 
such cases until a definite complaint was lodged. If the goods were of an nnidcntifmble 
nature, investigation was dcclincu. Tho measures the Police took to prevent such losses were 
not known and they were not apparent. 

Mr, Cot (Ion, District Traffic Siijicrintendcnf, Claims, stated that from a preventive point of 
view, he thought that the Police miglit have some detective agency to ascertain where tho 
goods were going to, irrespootivo of particular cases. For instance, at Salt Cotaurs, tho railway 
lost about Rs. ?/,00U worth of property monthly. Apart from the que^t^on of any particul.ar 
consignment, Rs. 2,000 woirth of goods was going somewhere. It was lost. If the Police 
were in touch with what was going on, they' might have got on to the track of some of 
the property. The Police received statements of losses from the railway every week. Tho 
list was not a compichensive one, bust was merely sent to give an idea ns to what losses were 
taking place. Where losses tool: place, tho Police were only too ready to put off tho investi- 
gation on some legal or technical grounds. For instance, ih some cases th'ey said that tho 
matter was beyond their jurisdiction, or due to short-lo.ading. In ono case, piece-goods 
worth Rs. OtIO w'cre loaded in a wagon at Guntnkal to Salt Cotaurs. Tho Police when 
referred to, stated that the goods were short-loaded, but that particular bale of piece-goods had 
not come to light an} wheie. The question of theft did not seem to have received the attention 
of the Police. In eases of short-loading, the presumption was that if Iho thing was not 
loaded, somebody must have taken it. He was in favour of some system by which the 
Police would spontaneously on report make enquiries into shortages when they became very 
frequent at particular places. There were a large number of shortages reported. Tho only 
chanco of the railway finding out w'helhcrn theft hod been 'comiiutted was to make enquiries 
at once. The present system was that the railway had to make out a case for the Police to 
take action. They w’ould not register a case until they ’had pbt.aiued details. If thefts were 
to be stopped on the railway, every possible means must be adopted. A few years ago, the 
Railway Police Superintendent wrote strongly objecting to a case referred to birii hce-ause the 
goods were afterwards found to be misdespatched, that is to say, it was a case wliioli should 
not have been reported io the Police. On one occasion six bundles of piece-goods w’ent 
astray. The matter was immediately reported to the Police, and it was subsequently found 
that the bundles were misdesjiatohed. But the presumption tojstart with W’as that it was a 
case of theft, lie thought that (here was no chance of detecting Cases unless they took the 
matter in hand at once. He did not think that the' interference wodld ho resented by the 
local railway staff. The suggestion if carried out w'onidjcbftainly cause an enormous amount 
of work fot tho Police. He cited speoifie^cases in which he thought that enquiries might be 
made: — ” 

(1) In July 1920, fivo biles ^\oro bookovl from Armenian Glmt on tho'BcngnUNnjrpnr Railwnj' to Almiras. TLc 
■u’Pgon arrived nt Bezwndii \%itboat the goal cm (I on the ivi^on. Tho seal itself was reported by the railway htalT to 
haieboon intact. They did not chock tho contents of tliatwat^n, but put tv fresh seal caw\ on the uagou and cent 
it on t^' Madras. When it arrived at Madras, three bnloj wore reported short. Ho uToto to the Snpcriiitondont, 
Railway Police, on the IStli Octoboi , that those goods worth Rs. 4,750 had gone, and expressed tho opinion that it 
was a caso of short-lotwlmg in \icw of the report troin Bozvradn that tho original fionl was iutact. Tho reply from the 
Snperintentiont of Police, dated tho 25tlj October, was “I note in jonr oj>inion the losv is dno to short-londing which 
is beyond my jurisdiction.” In that paiticular caso bo did not report to tho Police as a case of thoft, bccanso 
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could uofc say ■wlietlior it was a cn«c of theft definitely. He, honover, thought that it "U'es a case of thoft and farther 
roquestod as follow's ; — “ I shall bo obliged if joa 11511 cansc special eiiquii-ies to bo raade iu the nialter.'* 

2. Wagon Xo. 23 from Giintalval to Salt Cotanrs arrirefl with seals intact. Later it was foaml that the seal on 
one Bide was missing. On unloading in (he pro»ouco of the head constable of the Kailway Police, one halo of piece- 
goods was found short. The valno of the bale was Its. COO. The Saperintendeiit of iho Kailway Police uas addressed 
in the matter and ho replied that it was a case of short-loading at GnutaUal. In his opinion, short-loading pro- 
snpposcd that tho goods had been done away with at the station where it was short loaded. 

Mr. Parsons, JDisfrici Traffic Stiperinteiident, stated that when he mentioned that pil- 
ferages and fcbelts from (a), (6) and (e) were not frequent, he was referring to his own juris- 
diction, which included Marmagao Harbour (Portuguese 'I'erritory) down to Mysore Territory 
and up to the boundary of tho Ureat Indian Peninsula at Hotgi. When a definite complaint 
was made to the Police, action was taken, but where the goods were of an unidentifiable 
nature as in the case of grain, cloth, etc., investigation was not proceeded with. The Police 
apparently required e.vtended powers. The Police were very handicapped, c.y., where cloth was 
unidentifiahlo. For instance, if one of the watch and ward saw a man extract a piece of 
cloth from a bundle, and pointed out that man to the Police, the latter apparently had a clear 
case which they could take to the Court. The policeman, -however, did not see the man 
extract the piece of cloth, and because of these limitations the Police did not take up such 
cases. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that pilferages of (a), (i) and (c) wore frequent. 
They had been on the increase since the war stopped. Unless written complaints were made, 
the Police did not take cognizance, hut practic.ally little or nothing was done by them to pre- 
vent such cases. " I consider they should realize that prevention is better than cure.” 

Mr, White, Station Master, Gmtnhal, stated that («), (4) and (c) thefts had increased 
conBid''i‘ahly in the past 4 or 6 years, due to the rise in tho price of foodstuffs and failure of 
crops in some districts. All cases of theft were reported to the Police, but unless the goods 
found on the offender could be shown to have been removed from a certain consignment, the 
Police did not take cogaizanee. Tho Police should take cognizance in every case, whether the 
property lost was booked or not. 

Mr. Haiv, Itoto, Station Master, Ttiml:ur,iiaiod that the Police did take cognizance when 
cases were reported, hut (ho measures taken to prevent such losses were not suffioient at roadside 
stations, as (he Police came on duty onl}'- during train time, and were absent at all other times. 
He thought that the Police should be present day and night to prevent such eases. 


South Indian Railway. 


Kamos o£ WltncssoB. 

JCr. Acres, General Traffic JIanager ... 

„ Eonlwtliam, Dcpnlj Troffic JIanager... 

„ Higinan, DUtrict Traffic SniiotliitomlcDt 
„ Farter, Traffic Inspector ... ... 

„ JIfritt, .Station Master ... ... 

„ Aiyar, Station Muster ... 


Frequent. 
... (J) aud (c) 

... ( 0 ) 

... (d). (t). 

(e), (d). 
... (t). (e) 


Infrequent. 


(J), (c) and (d) 


(«). (d) 
(i). (e) 
and (d). 


31r. Acres, General Traffic Manager, referring to («) slated that thefts from unbooked 
consignments for which the Railwaj- Company were not responsible did not come to notice as 
a rule, hut there w-eie thefts from hooked eonsiguments, both before and after despatch. Pil- 
ferages and thefts were frequent from transhipment y.ards (4). Pilferages and thefts were 
also frequent from (c) goods trains, partionlarly in cert.ain localities where trains ran slowly up 
steep and long gradients. Where such thefts were frequent the Police sent guards for such 
trains. Refeiring to (d), the Railway had had cases, but presumably not more than other 
Railways, and such cases were reported to the Police. 

Mr. liowhotka’m, Tdepuly Traffic Manager, I'reight Branch, stated that there had been pil- 
ferages and thefts under all tho items referred to. Cases were roferred to the Railway Police 
who took cognizance and made enquiries. Any suggestion given by the Police with a view 
to improving matters was accepted aud given effect to by tho Railway. In cases, however, 
whore deficiencies were noticed from scals-intact wagons the Police had asked the Railway not 
to advise them, ns the sending station who issued necessary docuroente after duo check 
were liable for such cases. 

Mr. Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that thefts and pilferages from {a) 
were frequent. There was very little theft or pilferage from 14) tiaushipment yards except at 
one station. Tliero was a certain amount of (e) running train thefts on certain sections of the 
lino. Some ye.ars ago thefts from 1st and ’2nd class passengers' luffgage [d) were frequent but 
with' the new design of vehicle used on the railw.ay with no fool-boards and windows with 
e.xpanded metal screens, thefts had been considerably lessened. Travelling Railway Police 
constables frequently patrolled tbe corridors of let and 2nd class passenger carriages, 

Mr. Parjeer, Traffitc Inspector, stated tkat pilferages and thefts under all heads were fre- 
quent. Ho thought much could 1)0 done in preventing this form of crime by more vigilant 
supervision on the'pa'i-t'of the police. 
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Mr. Bamnchantlrn Aiyar, Station Master, Trieiinopolj/ Fort, stated that the Police took 
action if a written cotnjdaint wore given, lie was of opinion that the Polit c shonld take mea- 
s-i ves to prevent such los'es without being requested by iho railway to do go and that it was 
the duty of the otFicers of that department to .see that tliis was done. 

East Indian Railway. 

Xatno. Prcqncnt. Infroqnciit. 

Mr. Ilimhcy, AgcHt ••• 

Colonel Sliotidaii, Ginicttil Traffic Mnnngcr 
Mr. PrcKswoll, Claim-! Officer 

„ Rolwrtson, Dijlrict Traffic Supcrintmilcnt ... 

„ Horrieon, Traffic Inspector ... ... 

„ Hnmilton, 0.->o<lfl Inspector ... ... 

Hr ha Knlka Persliad, Smtion Master ... 

Mr. llindle!/, Agent, stated that the most scrions symptom in regard to crime against 
railway property at the present time w.as the extensive theft of wagon fittings which had 
grown np in the last few yoar.s. The result of thi.s widespread mischief had now become most 
serious and in regard to the E.ast Indian Railw.ay alone the nnmlicr of wagons which were 
from day to day out of action in consoq'icnco was very heavy and caused a serious reduction 
in oarrj’ing capacity. Not only wore numbers of wagons rendered unfit to run until repairs 
could be erfeeted, thus wasting wagon capacity and blocking sidings, but the ont-of-conrso 
stops to goods trains duo to axles running bot (a direct consequence of tampering with the 
axle boxes) had caused a serious dislocation of trafne .all over the system. The diflicnlties m 
the way of making good the stolen articles or even .adopting simple methods of prevention 
were magnified by the fact that under the general pool wagons from all railways and of many 
different types oamo under the inflnonco of this mischief. Thefts first became extensive as a 
result of the high value of all metal fittings dnring the st.ago of the war when imports ce.a.sel 
and the demand for munitions material w.as heavy. At first thefts wore confined m.ainly to 
brass fittings belonging to the vacuum brake gear .and llieso were consequently replaced first 
by cast iron and then by steel parts as rapidly as possible, but not before a very large number 
of vacuum brakes bad been put out of action. 

The thieves then turned their attontiin to easily dctacliablo iron fittings such ns bolts and 
nuts. Tho JIunitions Board wore buying large qnantilics in the open market and small 
workshops in all the largo towns were given contracts. In many cases those contracts were 
fulfilled, it was believed, only to a small extent by legitimate manufacture, the balance being 
secured by wholesale and organized pilferage from railway wagons. 

One Railway which was in nool of holts and nuts to make good the dcficienotos caused 
by these thefts actually bought a supply in the open market amongst wh'ch were founil a 
number marked with its own identification mark. The matter of idontifie.ation of Jsiieh simple 
fittings as bolts and nuts w.as always difficult and unless a thief wore caught red-handed there 
w.as no chance of securing a conviction. The only satwf ic-f ory instance of a conviction known 
to him w.as one in which the nuts stolen possessed an almost imnolioeable but perfectly definite 
identification mark caussfi hy a defect in the machine in the Eist Indian Railwaj- Workshopi 
which had manufactured them. The removal of bolts .and nuts from axle-boxes led to the 
tb.eft of cotton waste and oil from the box itself and this became so prov.alenton some sections 
of the line that the removal of the bolts and nuts and covers became moroly the means of 
obtaining tlio contents of the axle box. Thousands of wagons had thus been stripped of their 
axle box covers and the neccssaiy packing, while fora considerable time it became impossible 
for the manufacturing workshops to keep pa -0 wiOi the dr.ain of material that occurred. The 
following figures would indicate tho importance of these depredations on railway property 
during the last three years on the East Indian Railw'.ay; — 


llniiw.ay material., 
(n), (M, (c), id). 

(i). (<•) 

(t). (<•) 

(n), (t), (c), (il). 
(<■) 


(a), (A). 

(o), (i). 

(o). (i), (vV 

(d). 

(o), (i), W. 


1017-18. 1918-10. 1010.20. 

AtIo Ijoi face plates ... ... ... ... CG S5,5G2 S5,5SS 

Ilclfs and nuts ... ... "... ... 2,231 cwt. 1,176 cwt. 1,995 cwt. 

Cotton waato soaked in minornl oil . ... 6,330 „ 12,637 „ 10,333 „ 

Cotton ■Baste soak od in castor oil ... ... ... 901 „ 1,192 „ 1,326 

Cotton waste ... ... ... ... 938 „ 1,937 „ 8,3S1 „ 

Castor oil ... ... ... ... 19,112 gallons. 24,428 gallons. 21,702 gallons. 

Mineral oil ... ... ... ... 76,103 „ 161,812 „ 233,197 „ 

Various devices were now being introduced to prevent tho rcmov.al of the bolts and nuts 
and covers, but when -it was remembered that the number of goods vehicles on the East Indian 
Railway was 37,000 and that owing to the general pool and the heavy coal traffic praotieally 
“Ihe whole of the wagon stock of all broad-gauge railways passed over tho .system at frequent 
intervals it would he apen that any measures of a practical nature which could bo taken would 
fake fame to succeed in coping with this trouble. During the past year even detachable fittings 
liueE as brake-blocks, brake-rod.s, screw-couplings, vacuum brake hose-pipes, etc.., had become 
subject to the attention of the thieves and the Railway might be said have become tho ooneral 
purveyor of iron and steel to tho scattered communities along its line 'of country, wliile'^ great 
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'ingenuity had been displayed, particularly in the neighbourhoods where there were local smiths 
and metal works, in adapting wagon fittings for household and other purposes. The principal 
step taken to prevent these thefts had been to render fittings non-detachahle and a great deal 
of work had been done in this direction. It would seem, however, that the tronbld could not 
entirely be' eradicated unless protection could be seouved for wagons when in out-of-the-way 
places such as the sidings in the coalfields. It was believed from careful checks which had 
been made that a great deal of the thieving took place in the coalfield sidings and the difii- 
culty was that even when the worst sections had been markeri down there was no co-ordinated 
police authority which could be set in motion- The Railway Polifce was said to have no juris- 
diction over these outlying sidings, The District Police were cither powerless or did not appre- 
ciate the importance cf tie matter, and the colliery owners could not be made to' take any 
responsibility while the number of wagons dealt with and the area over which they -were 
daily scattered prevented tiie railway taking any special means of protection while the wagons 
were left in the sidings for loading purposes. Even if the high cost of sending a responsible 
man to remain all day with each wagon or group of wagons could be faced it was doubtful 
whether such a method would be effective. The Railway Police should be definitely given 
jurisdiction over the sidings and should have adequate staff effectually to police them and there 
should be definite co-ordination between (he Railway Police and the District Police directed 
towards the detection and conviction of criminals, who had so far carried out their depreda- 
tions with impunity. If it were possible to obtain legislation for the colliery areas similar 
to that in force in Calcutta and Howrah, which would facilitate convictions when possession 
of railway material was proved, great assistance rvould be given to the Police in putting a stop 
to these thefts. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that pilferages took place from goods 
sheds of both booked and unbooked goods, also from transhipment yards, goods trains and 
passenger trains. The Railway Police did not take cognizance of such cases until the matter 
was brought to their notice and all possible evidence was placed before them, nor did they 
take any action to prevent such losses. The Police should certainly take measm’es ia that 
direction. 

Mr. Fresswell, Claimt Officer, stated that thefts from (n) were principally from booked 
goods and were not frequent ; (b) thefts were perpetrated in transhipment yards ; (c) goods 
trains formed the chief feature of losses ; (d) thefts of booked luggage were not frequent. 
The police took cognizance of cases when reported to them, but did not to his knowledge tike 
any measures to prevent losses. There had been frequent thefts of luggage in passengers’ 
possession. Police guards travelled by trains, but he had never known them to prevent or 
detect thefts. More supervision was necessary in this respect. Station Masters did not object 
<0 the Railway Police moving about in goods yards. They did not consider tnat the Railway 
Police were interfering with them. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that there was very little 
theft under (o). There were frequent thefts under (i) and (c) andf not many under (d). The 
Police took cognizance of the cases when they were brought to their notice. They did not 
appear to take any measures to prevent them. They should do so. Prevention at any time 
•was far better than cure. 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that such thefts were very few. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mohameh Ghat, stated that pilferages and thefts, were 
frequent in all the classes and the Police took cognizance of cases when made over by the 
railway staff, but nothing was done by them to prevent such losses. It was part of their 
duty to do something themselves. 

Babu Kalha Fershad, Station Master, Jnnma Bridge, stated that thefts and pilferages 
from (fl) and [b) were not frequent, except from those places which were not closed; (c) run- 
ning train thefts were numerous; (d) were very few io number. The police took cognizance when 
the cases were reported to them, hut police constables who travelled with passenger trains did 
not take the trouble generally to watch, but lay down in the carriages and only came out at 
stations to get their names recorded by the station constables. On the whole the supervision 
of the police was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Harris, Goods Superintendent, Hbwra^,^Btated that railway thefts might be classified 
as follows : — 

(1) organized train robberies with or without the connivance of the railway staff ; 

(2) thefts from outward sheds before goods were accepted for despatch ; 

(8) thefts from outward sheds after goods were accepted for despatch and waiting to 
be loaded. 

(Railways would not accept liability for Item Z bnt would do so for Item 3.) 

(4) thefts from van goods trains ; 

(5) thefts from inward sheds while goods were in hand awaiting delivery ; 

• (6 ) thefts of fittings from railwajr stock. 

(1) Petty thefts which the labouring classes did not look upon as wrong ; for instance, 
removal of a few pieces of coal from open trucks or picking up pieces that 
might have feiRea in the yard through oscillation in shunting operations. 

SB 
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(8) stealing Bwccpinga of ' grain and oUict .foodstuffs from slicdB or slitting bags to 
obtain wbat wag required ; 

(0) tapping wagons through crevices with sharp instrumontB. 

The principal commodities stolen were piece-goods, hides, wines, brass-ware and ghee. 

Bongal-Nagpur Railway. 

Not frequent. 

Mr. Imay, General Trope Manager, stated m'th regard to (r/), that there were a number 
of thefts of nagon and carriage fittings most of which were done by the Locomotive Depart- 
ment employees. There was no remedy except by substituting cheap fittings so that people 
might not he templed to steal, and to have an cflicient ivatch and ward. 

Mr. Itvmy, General Trope Manager, stated that on receipt of information the police made 
enquiries. Pleasures for prevention did not come within the province of the police and in his 
opinion this avas not a duty for the police but for tho wateh and ward. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Mn Cftfvtos Apont ««, 

„ Colmorc, TmfRc Monnpet 
,, Slinfiljon, Trftfno Impoclor 
„ Doncli, Station Jfaslor 
Bnbn P. 31. Das, Station ATaitcr 
Mr. Gnndry, Eloctricat Eoglnocrr 


Freqncnt. Intro^nont, 

(*) w. w. w 

W.W (i),(d) 

(»).(«,(<■). w 

(a). (M. G), (d) 

(<f) carriage fit* 

Ungf. 


Mr. Coates, Agent, stated that routine action was taken by tho Police who might give 
more assistance. 

Mr, Gilmore, Traffie Manager, stated that thcTolico were only called in in imporfaut cases 
and in cases in which the railway staff appeared to bo involvctl. The Police Report was only 
of valno in isolated oases. As a rule the stereotyped reply rvns “no trace", Tho Railway Poh'ce 
took no measures to prevent losses as they maintuined that their duties wore confined to law 
and order. He considered that the Police should assist tho Railway in keeping down thefts 
and pilferatres. 

Mr. Gundry, Electrical Engineer, said that ho was more concerned with tho theft of 
electrical fittings from carriages. In this connection he knew of no case whore tho ncfnnl 
thief had been detected by the Police. He thouglit that tho Police gonemlJy shonld take 
more effective measures to prevent theft. Ho was of opinion that the employment of police- 
men on the electrical staff would greatly assist in the detection of thefts. In addition j>olicemen 
shonld bo engaged to travel with local trains on which most of the thefts occurred. 

jl/r. Stringer, Carriage and Wagon Examner, said that thefts of niil.s from wagons h’ing 
in goods sheds and thefts of appointracuts from passenger trains were common and were 
committed by outsiders. 

Eahu P. M. Pas, Station Master, Serajganj, stated that tho Police took cognizance of 
pilferages and thefts reported to them but they did not appear to m.iko a vigorous enquiry. 
They never took preventive matsurcs which ho thought that they ought to do. 

Mr. Drnel, Station Master, Santahar,r,\Aied t\sa.i there wore a few cases at his station 
last year which were perpetrated by his own staff, the watch and ward and jemadar 
abetting, 

Assatn-Bengal Railway, 


Mr. Ooopor, Trnffic Manoffor „• 

••1 

Froqncnt, 

(c) 

Infreqnoal. 

„ Bnclian, District Traffic Snporlntoiidcnt ... 

•«« 

w 

(a). (4). W 

„ Pnrccll, Assistant Traffic Saporintondont 

«.« 

(c) 

(<0 

,, Janos, Station Master ,,, 

... 

w.w 

... 


Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, staled that tho majority of thefts occurred from (e) running 
trains and were confined to particular localities. Tho view of tho railway in these cases was 
that punitive police should bo quartered on tho localities concerned or that villagers should be 
enrolled as special constables. The efforts, however, of tho Railu-ay Police did not seem to 
receive any considerable support from the District Police or the local civil autboritics. Latel}' 
a system of deputing clerks from the Commercial Branch of tho Traflic Alanager’s office to the 
two principal stations of Cliandpnr and Gauhati had been introduced. These men were 
entirely independent of the station m.astcrs and watched the work on behalf of the Traffic 
Manager’s office. They were deputed for a limited period. 

Mr.' Buchan, Pistrict Traffic Superintendent, stated that thefts from (e) were heavy 
and frequent. The Railway Police did not take eog^iizanco of such cases unless specially 
requested to do so. 
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Mr. Purcell, Atttslani TraJJie Svperintendent, Claimi, agreed and 'mentioned’ Itat running 
train thefts practically all took place between certain points. 

Mr. Janet, Supervisinff Station Matter, ChaUdpur, Mentioned that the largest number oE 
thefts occurred in \b) transhipment yards. Thefts from [e) ■ running trains had also been 
numerous. 

Bahu M. Ghoth, Station Matter, Gauhaii, stated that thefts while not frequent were not 
rare. Theft oases were reported to the Police who took whatever action they thought 
necessary. Detections were very rare. He could not say if the activity of the Police in any 
wa]- influenced the number of thefts. 


North-western Railway. 

Froqnont. Infroqoont. 


Kf. BoiUh, Traffic Itanagsr 
„ District Traffic Suporintonilont 

„ SchoCold, Assistant Traffic Snporintendent 
„ . Foster. Traffic Inrpoctor, Commercial 
Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Qnol'a 
„ Eyon, Station Snporintondent, Latioro 
„ Moot Chand, Station Mastor, Hyderabad 


... (a), (i), (c). (d) 

(1). (c) (o). (d) 

^a.), (J>, (o) 

... (a), (t), (c). (d) 

(a). («, (c). (d) 
(o),(i),(c) (rf) 

(t) (o),(c),(d) 


Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, skated that the Railway Police took cognizance of the 
cases that were reported or came to their notice.' Exceptionally bad cases wore brought 
to notice by special letters or reports. The Police invostig.ated cases and reported results 
to the railway specially when successful. If the cases were not successful the railway 
was not always informed of the result. In his opinion the Police tried to do the best 
they could conaideriug the amount of crime and tho staff at their disposal. Telegraphic 
intimation was sent to the Police until recently when orders were received that they did 
not want telegrams, but only wanted information in Form A. Ho was of opinion that 
all c-iscs should ho reported to tho Police and that it would be quite feasible to.do so 
without troubling them with unnecos.saiy cases. Undoubtedly in some cases it was of no 
interest to tho Poh‘co if one bag was short. It might be short-loa<led. When however the 
railw.iy said that one halo of piece-goods was missing and another bale was tampered with it waa 
a matter of swindling somewhere and called for .action by the Police. In 191S-19 the Railway 
paid over half a lakh of rupees on account of theft of piece-goods from Karachi. Wagons 
continually arrived short by four or five bales. If the attitude was taken up that when the seal 
was intact the PoliOo could not interfere, it beoamo a sorions matter. 

Mr, JTaioict, Bittrict Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, referring to {a) stated that 
on tho whole very few cases had come to his notice of goods booked or unbooked being stolen 
at a goods shed (excluding transhipment stations). At Karachi Bunder Goods llookiug 
Station there were no thefts from booked consignments which wore loaded into .a wagon 
before they were hooked, or in other words, before a" railway receipt was issued. This had. 
been the practice in Karachi for years because the railway had one shed in which hooked and 
•unbooked consignments were placed .and there -was nothing to prevent muhaddamt and coolies 
from poking up any conBignment and ivalkiug off with it. It was really done in the interests 
. of railway so as to protect them from claims. Referring to (i) he stated that pilferages and 
thefts from hooked goods were only numerous at traushiproent stations. He referred mainly 
to Hyderabad where daring the year 1920 there were 187 cases in which claims were made due 
to shortages and thefts attributed to Hyderabad. Referring to (c) be said that during the 
year 1920 there were 168 cases in the province of Sind and claims amounting to Rs. 21,562 
were paid by his office. Twenty-four cases occurred in which claims amounting to Rs. 2,325 
were repudiated. In the Punjab there were 120 cases in which claims amounting to Rs. 12,169 
were paid and 42 cases in which claims amounting to Rs. 10,884 were repndiatel. The total 
number of eases in which shortages wore reported from seals intact wagons were 673. In his 
opinion these shortages were duo more to short-loading than to theft. Often extra packages 
were received from npeountry ; the sender had made good tho deficiency. It was due to the 
sender loading up a wagon and tho station master giving him a clear receipt on the under- 
standing that if there was anything short the sender would have to make good the shortage. 
In many cases the sender did not bother about the matter. These 673 cases were ones 
of actual shortage on which tho Railway paid claims. The senders in these cases did not 
make good. In these cases his office reported the shortages to the District Tr.affic Superin- 
tendent concerned npeountry who perhaps kept a record of them. The claims were not paid 
automatically. The blissing Goods Register would bo called for from the sending station 
to see that everything was correctly sent. Then an enquiry would be made to see whether the 
wagons were received with seals intact or ndt at the station concerned and then either the st.atioii 
master would be debited or a case would be recorded against him and tho matter reported to' 
tho District Traffic Superintendent concerned. Only in large cases where Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,000 had been claimed were elaborate enquiries made as to whether there was or there was 
not any short-loading. He himself dealt -with big claims of sums over Rs. 500 and his 
Assistant dealt with smaller ' claims. The Karachi City Station Master had power up to 
Rs. 100, tho Cabtonment Station Master up to Rs. 50; at Jnngshai aud various little 
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stations tlio stntion master had also powers to pay up to Its. 50. EnquinM were made in 
anticipation of claims as soon as a shortage was reported. lie did not think that the fact that 
goods w( re booked at owners’ risk cxoiicratid the railway from the necessity of making onquirics ; 
enquiries ■acre nlnays made. Referring to (rf), he statctl that thefts and pilferages from passenger 
trains of luggage and parcels wore not numerous, at least very few eases came to his notice. 
IIo oxclndcd from this remark pilferages from egg and frait consignments which were easy 
to pilfer. Ho was not aware of any measures taken by tlio Police to jircvent such losses 
hut he thought that steps should bo taken. If only train thefts (c) could he stopped it would 
ho seen that actual thefts at stations wore very few. Pilferages took place at (i) tranship- 
ment stations, but it was very diiTicnlt to fix responsibility and to suggest a remedy. 

Mr. Schofield, Afshtant Traffic Superinlendcnt, Claimi, stated that he was not aivaro 
of any special measures adopted by the Police to prevent sueli thefts. 

Mr. lt}’an, Station Svpcrxntendent, Lahore, was also not aware of any measures t.nken 
by the Police to prevent such losses and thought that they should take soino such 
steps. 

Mr. Mool Chand, Station jlfoj/cr, Uadcrahod, stated that the Railway Police took 
cognizance of snob ensce when reported to tficin, hat it was seldom that the result of their 
investigation was s.atisfaotory. To his knowledge no satisfactory mKisnres were adopted by 
the Police to prevent sncli losses. It was desirable that the Police should take action 
provided that they were made to work aocording to the system suggested in his reply to 
Questions Nos. 13 and 15, othenvise their intorfcren''c would ho more detrimental than 
advantageous to the Trafilo Department. Wh.at he complained of was the lack of energj-'. 
They genernlly took no interest in such cases. Tlicy dropped cnquirie.s before they ■ really 
obtained any result. As a remedy he suggested that the Police should ha under the Tratiic 
Department ; at present they were absolutely independent. The Station ^faster, Traffic 
Inspector and even the District Traffic Superintendent h.ad no control over a Police constable 
with tlio result that as the Sub-Inspector was never on the spot many important matters 
were overlooked. lie would have them under the District Traffic Siiperintencicnt for nil 
matters. "Vl'hcn a ca^o was handed over to the Police the result was always unsatisfactorj'. 
The records would show that out of many cases reported very few had been traced. In many 
cases the railway staff felt disinclined to bring anything to the coticcof the Police for 
fear of being intimidated, If any clerk was concerned in a case he would rather p.ny the 
claim than make a complaint to the Police bccatiEC the very firet thing the I’olicc would do 
would ho to search his house. 

Bengal and ^orth-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, stated that jiilferages ami thefts were light on the 
whole. The Police took cognizance of iuiportant cases. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Sujgerinfendent, Sonejiur, stated that railway thefts might 
bo roughly divided into three heads: (n) Thefts by organized gangs of thieves who 
usually went in for wholesale robbery from running or standing goods trains. These thieves 
were generally helped by former railw.ay scn'anls wlio had been weeded out of railway 
service for bad work or suspected connivance at tbeffs. They supplied the technical knowledge 
required by the thieves and their operations ustially o.xlondcd over a fairly large area; for 
instance, recently a series of thefts had occurred in running trains in the vicinity of Ch.apra, 
the operations of the thieves extending from about Santa Station to Ekma Station, a 
distance of 30 miles. Such gangs when formed required special measures ■ to dc.al with 
thoni and n vital factor was that there should ho the closest co-operation between the 
Railway Police and the District Police. (6) Petty pilferages by persons other than railway 
servants. This form of theft w.os common, but the pecuniary vahio of the goods stolen 
was not great. This typo of theft awaited cpfortunity and consisted of petty pilferages 
from goods hooked and unbooked from goods sheds, and when opportunity offered, also of the 
abstraction of grain from loaded and unloaded wagons by -means of cutting the bags in 
wagons through the interstices of the flap doors. The thieves in these cases were mostlv 
of the beggar t 3 'pe who infested stations and managed to pick up a living by begging 
alma and availing themselves of any opportunity of theft that might arise, (c) Organizeil 
or non-organized thefts by or with the conniv.anco of railway servants. This form of theft 
was the most oommon of the three, and was the most difficult to dc.al with. In any case, 
when a man was suspected, a prosecution was institute:!, hut ho had rarely Icnown of a case 
in which a conviction had been obtained. Practically the onlj- remedy that the Railway 
Administration possessed was to watch the, work of the staff closely and if thefts at any 
particular point became frequent, to discharge the men who were responsible for dealing 
with the goods. In_ his opinion tlio Railway Police, more jnrticnfarly the Bihar and Ori'sa 
Police, were too slow in moving. In all cases of thefts or pilferages the oconrrenco was 
repotted by telegr.am to the District Traffic Superintendent and a copy of the telegram was 
sent to the nearest. Railvray Police Thana, but in Bihar and Orissa no action was taken by 
tbo Police until a detailed report was submitted by the Di.striet Traffic Superintendent to the 
Superintendent of Railway Police with ii definite Tcquo.st to take up the case. In many eases 
the enquiries were of a very perfunctory nature. The printed form intimating that “ the 
Ciise had been enquired into and no clue obtained” should be discontinued. The work of 
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■tlie 'United Provjnccs Railway Police was of a more vijforous type and cases were enquired 
•into at once. He suggested that the nearest Railway Police Station should take immedaite 
cognizance of all cases of theft and pilterage reported by wire and that enquiries should to 
made at once and immediate reports submitted to the officer in charge. It might be said 
that this would mean duplication of enquiries, i.e., that the preliminary enquiries of 
both the Railway and the Police officers would run along the same lines, but at the present 
time much valuable time was lost to the Police and many clues that might have led to the 
recoveiy of goods or to the conviction of the thief or thieves were lost through a vigorous 
.police enquiry not being taken up at once. 

Mr, White, Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, stated that such thefts were not frequent. 
The Police took cognizance when a report was made, but apparentl}' no measures were taken 
to prevent losses. He was of opinion that measures should be taken by the Police in that 
direction. 

M.r. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, slated that pilferages ocenrred more from goods at 
the time of transhipment than from other consignments. The cause might be ascribed to the 
greater number of people handling the former goods. During the period of the Sonepur Pair 
parcel traffic was so heavy that the railway could not possibly store aU articles in one place. 
Part of tiie platform was fenced off and special chowkidars were employed and the Police 
were also requested to assist by deputing special constables, otherwise parcels traffic at Sonepur 
was not heavy. All thefts were reported to the Police who however very rarely succeeded in 
tracing the articles or arresting the culprits. In fact, the enquiries in such cases were usually 
■very perfnnotorj’. 

liabu Janak Lai Jha, Station Master, Ghapra, stated that the most frequent complaints 
came from transhipped goods and each case on arrival at destination was reported by wire to 
the Police who did not take immediate steps, but waited till the goods were delivered and it 
was only in cases ’ when a remark w.as given by the consignee of shortage that they started a 
slow and generally fruitless enquiry. If the cases were taken up at once' there was every 
■possibility of the detection of crime. After successive reports of train thefts a constable was 
sent out, but not being very intelligent he did not meet with any marked success in preventing 
crime. Parcels and inward goods were kept securely especially those that were valuable. 
Only outward goods were exposed which was due to scarcity of wagons. Everyone wanted to 
send his goods at the same time. They would not' spread their consignments over the whole 
year. The old goods sheds were very commodious and could hold 100 to 200 wagon loads of 
, goods in the shed it.'elf, but at the newly built stations open goods sheds had been constmoted 
■which were not so satisfactoij. 

Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr^ Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that thefts of booked or unbooked goods 
from goods sheds and transhipment yards were not frequent on the Railway and the Railway 
Police took cognizance of such cases as occurred, (c) Thiefts from goods sheds were usually 
epidemic on different sections of the line, but owing to Police action did not continue for a very 
. long period on any one section. ((?) Thefts from passenger trains were infrequent, 

Mr, Jahans, Traffic Inspector, stated that pilferages were frequent from none of the 
.categories. Such losses as did occur could be prevented if police constables were posted nt 
joints' of transhipment where there was most time and opportunity for pilferage. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that pilferages from (a) booked 
consignments, predominated, but were not by any means large in number. The Railway 
Police took cognizance, but not in a whole-hearted manner unless hopes were entertained by 
them of tracing the missing articles, in instances where such was not the case a stereotyped 
report was sent in and the names of the Traffic staff who were perfectly innocent were given 
as suspects. This was repeated if other thefts followed, resulting in the clerk or clerks 
being punished or dismissed. But the failure of the Police to localize the pilferages seemingly 
went unchallenged. 

Pundit Amrit Loll Tetoari, Station Master, Budaun, stated that {a), (5) and {d) were 
•infrequent. (ejRunning train thefts were frequent but the Railway Police always took suitable 
, action in the matter. 

^Question Lffio. 8.— Are pUJ erases from consignments of particular classes of 
goods : (a) arms and ammunition, (b) fresh fruit, (c) liquor, (d) fish, 
mmerous on your railway ? What, if any, special arrangements are 
made for the protection of such consignments ? 

Oudh and RoMIldiand Railway, 

Fr&inont Infrcqnent. 

Colonel Anderson, General Traffic Manager ... ... (p), {p), {S). 

Khan Bnhadnr Mansur Ali Klian, District Traffic Superintendent (6), (c). (o), (iJ). 

Mr. Yanng, Oistrict Traffic Snperintendont, Bareilly ... (51, (e). (a), (d), 

Colonel Anderson, General Traffic Manager, referring to (a) stated that guards always 
padlocked wagons and took special care of consignments using special labels. Special care 
was also taken of (c) liquor which was locked up. 
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Mr.7omgf Dislrict Traffic stated that fresh froit wos stolen from pas- 

senger trains by porters who did tho loading and unloading, but they only did this after dusk. 
The packing w.ns dofeetive. Thefts of (c) wero not common as special care was taken. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Alt Khan, Dtslrict Traffic Snperinteudcnl, Claims, stated that 
pilferages ocourred from parcels of fresh fruit (i). Recently a circular order regarding pil- 
ferages of these consigntnents was issued. Piece-goods wero placed in looked wagons escopt 
those consignments which came from foreign railways. 

Mr Natdu, Station Master, Bara Banli, referring to 1 (i) slated that he had suggested 
to the Traffic Manager that fruit vans should bo locked up and w.arehouBCs should be under 
the supervision of Platform Inspectors or military pensioners until tho consignments were 
loaded into different vans. Where they wore transhipped they should be under the supervi- 
sion of Assistant Station Masters. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


UnmtB of oCBccru. 

rrcfjncnt. 

treqnent 

Mr. EumboU, Agent .. ... ... 

(i). 

... 

„ Aloiander, General Traffic Manager ... 

(i). 

(»)- (e), (d) 

„ Born, Depnty Traffic Manager ... 

(«). 

(0). (e). (d). 

„ CooVo, District Traffic Snperintendent ... 

(i), (0). 

(o), (d). 

„ Gnynnc, Traffic Inspector . 

(J). 

(o),W,(d). 

„ Adams, StaGon Snperintendent ... 

(i), (e) (Occasionally). 

... 

„ GoVliale, Station Master ... ... 

(i). (o)- 

... 


Mr, Jtuinioll, Agent, stated that pilferages and thefts from fresh fruit consdgnmonts (5) 
were duo to defeotlvo packing. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, stated that a considerable amount of petty 
pilferage was done from fresh fruit consignmouts (i), which the flimsy nature of the packing 
londorcd easy. Protection of such consignments came under tho general Watch and Ward 
arrangements. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Iraffle Manager, Commercial, stated that when arms and ammunition 
(a) were despatched, junction and looeiving stations were specially advised by telegram.^ As 
regards (i), he thought that fresh fruit was frequently stolen owing to tho flimsy wicker 
baskets in which it was packed. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that special precautions were 
taken for (a), and as regards (c), consignments wero kept in parcels offices under lock and 
key. 

Mr. Gtoynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated with reference to («) that arms and 
ammunition wero locked and sealed in wagons. With regard to (c) guards were provided 
with looks to protect wines, spirits and parcels containing treasure or silver, 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that when thieves fonnd 
that they had removed a case containing anything dangcrons such as arms and ammunition, 
they threw it aside. Pilferages of fruit (i), were due to flimsy baskets being used. He had 
detected several cases of fruit baskets being tampered with by outsiders who had trespassed 
for the purpose ; the exposure of the fruit also tempted railway menials of tho uuloading 
staff. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, stated that very few consignments of (a) 
arms and ammunition were received at Camac Bridge and no case of theft had occiirred among 
these consignments. With reference to (i) fresh fruit there had been a few instances of 
pilferages of mangoes loaded loose in full wag^n loads in the season. Plantains wCre tho 
only other fruit taaffic received at Carnao Bridge. Consignment of (c) were specially 
fastened and sealed by the railway. 

Mr. Green, District Traffic Supdrintendent, stated that there htd been very few cases 
of pilferages from consignments of (a) arms and ammunition. Fresh fruit (t) was subjected 
to petty pilferages. These consignments wcroso’nt by passenger train and the vans were locked. 
Traders were more or less responsible owing to careless packing. There had been occasional 
rases of theft of (c) liquor. The firms that sent liquor now took proper precautions in the way 
of packing aUd sealing their own consignments and for some years there had been very few 
claims to pay on this head. With reference to (rf) fish, the traffic was meetly local. The 
owners, generally the fishermen, brought tho fish themselvee and there was no possibility of 
pilfering. 

Mr, Jehangtrji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that pilferages from (6) fresh fruit 
vans, wero frequent at large transhipment stations or big booking' stations where traffic was 
heavy. The loaders, if there was no proper supervision, were responmhle for these thefts. 
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Hadras, and Southern Hahratta Railway. 




Jitqvnsi. 

Infreqtitit. 

Mr. Wetticn, General Traffic ifanaj-cr 

• •• 

*... «a< 

(ah (1), (c). (<rj. 

„ Vkricms, District Traffic Snperintendent 

... 

... ... 

(<■). (i).(c),(rf). 

„ Hcndcraon, Traffic Inspector 

4 .. 

«•* .*• 


„ White, Station Master ... 

... 

«'• (c) 

(o), (i), (d). 

„ Data Bow, Station Master ... 

... 


(o). 


Ilr.'Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that ca'ws of pilferage from arms and 
ammunition Trcrc practically unknown on the Railway. Cases of (i) occurred very occasion- 
ally. Pilferager. from (c), liquor consignments, were not heavy, but a cort.-jin number wero 
reported. There was always considerable doubt as to whether these pilferages actually 
occurred upon the Railway. Very few cases of (d) occurred. Special arrangements were 
made to safeguard twist and cloth parcels sent from IVIadras to the North-East line. Thesa 
parcels wero given individnally to the Chief Guard of trains and were passed on under 
separate signature to destination. This step was necessary owing to tbo heavy losses during 
3920. Consignments of arrafZ- from different distilleries were sent in the care of the Chief 
Guard owing to frequent cases of broaching the casks in transit. Wagons containing 
valuable goods wero locked while standing in Guntakal station yard awaiting transhipment 
and despatch. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Insjtcctor, stated that ho had not come across cases of theft from 
(a) and {d). Cases of (i) and (c) occurred, hut not frequently. Food grains, oils and y A ee, 
piecegoods and twist, sugar and jaggery and such edibles were usually stolen. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Guntaial, stated that special arrangeracuts were made 
for the conveyance of consignments of (o). Consignments of (i) were pilfered to a certain 
extent j in most cases they were extracted by the menials to whom fruit was a luxury, 
(c) Cases and casks of liquor were weighed on receipt from Foreign Railways and at stations. 
Thefts were frequent from snob consignments, but the}' were invariably done so carefully 
that it was a difficult matter to detect. The only way in which extractions could be dis- 
covered was from the difference in weights. Tho offenders removed tho clips from the 
sides of the cases without cutting the wires. 

Mr. 2)atu Bow, Station Master, Ttmhir, stated that cases of (a) were nit. (2) and {c) 
occurred for want of proper Watch and Ward. These cases generally happened at transhipping 
etations. During the heavy traffic season, goods were allorved to remain in open sheds. 
Proper arrangements were necessary to prevent pilferage. 


. South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Mnnngor i 

Frequent. 

Infrcijncnt. 

I»* 

„ Eoabotbam, Deputy Traffic Mannjrcr... 



... 

{«)- (i), (c), (d). 

,1 Bigman, District Traffic Seperintendent 

• •• 

«•» 


(o), (i), (C), id). 

„ Darter, Traffic Inspector ... 

. ••• 

#.» 

... 

«.t 

„ Mcritt, Station Master ... 

•*« 

* ... 

(i). (rf). 

(o). {<■). 

„ Alyar, Station Master! ... ... 

«#« 

... 

... 

(0), (i), (C), id). 


Jlfr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, referring to (a) stated that special instructions had 
recently been drawn out and opportunities were given by all railways for the safe and qnick 
conveyance of these consignments. With regard to (2), (c) and {d) where there were no signs 
of packages having been bimpered with when delivery was effected, it was more than probable 
that tho contents had been extracted and make weights put in before the packages had come 
into the hands of the railway staff. This was particularly the case in regard to consignments 
of ’(c) liquor. These parcels were generally despatched by passenger trains in charge of tho 
guard, who was supposed to keep his brake van locked, and if clear signature ivas given bj' 
guards for these packages and they were found on arrival at destination to have been tampered 
with, tho last guard who gave clear signature was held responsible. That was treated as 
conclusive evidence. While under training he himself had actually worked .as a guard and 
had never been let down. If one guard did not trust another and a full check would cause 
detention to the trains, he should take the relieved guard on fill the check was completed. As 
far as the South Indian Railway was concerned, pilferages and extractions mostly occurredirom 
consignments of food-stnffs, cloth, coffee seeds, piece goods, oil, etc,, which as a rule were not 
book^ as parcels and were conveyed by goods train. 

Mr. Bowbotham, Beputg Traffic Manager, Ireight Branch, stated that pilferages from the 
particular classes of consignments mentioned in the question wero not frequent but occurred 
mostly from valuable consignments such as foodstuffs cloth, coffee seeds, piece goods, oil, etc. 
Wagons loaded with consignments of these particular classes nerc fomerly sent under special 
arrangements from station to station enabling them to be specially safeguarded, such as by 
looking during nighttime, but .as it was found that by this system thieves were thereby .able 
to locate the wagons containing these commodities with less difficulty and tampered with 
them, the system was suspended. 
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Mr. JJifftnan, District Traffic Superintendent, referring to [b) stated that complaints -vrere 
received, but the pilferages generally oocun-ed on foreign railways outside his district. 

Mr. Farler, Traffic Inspector, stated that thefts mostly occuiTed from food-stnffis and 
piece-goods. ' . > . 

Mr. Meritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that consisnors were requested to'sSnd their 
consignments safely packed and in order to make them realise the importance of packing, they 
were asked to execute certain risk notes. 

Mr. RamcJiandra Aiyar, Station Master, Triehinopoly Fort, stated that thefts and 
pilferages from {i), (c) and (ir) were very rare .as such articles were generally carried by 
trains in sealed wagons or in vans under the direct charge of the g-uard and were stored at 
stations in ])lace not easily accessible to thieves. 

East Indian Railway, 


(Jolonol vJhotidan, GeRcral Traffic Manager ,*» 
Mr. Pressivell, District Traffic Manager ... 
„ lloliortson, District Traffic Snperiutendont 
,, Harrison, Traffic Inspector ... 
f, HATi'illon, Goods InspcctoT 
* ,, Kalka Persliod, Station Master 


Frequent. Infrequent. 

(h) , (c), (rf). (a). 

(i) , (c). (rf). ... ' 

(J). (c), (d). (a). 

(i), ^a). (a), (c). 

m, W- ... , 

(i), (c), (d). (a). 


Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that pilferages from (a) vrere 
practically nil. Special action was taken in dealing with sneh consignment". The packages 
were kept looked in a strong room until the time they were despatched when they were taken 
to the brake-van by special European or Anglo-Indian officials who handed them over to the 
guard of the train and took the guard’s signature on the special guidance on which special 
packages were entered. The guard kept such consignments under lock and key and personally 
gave delivery en route taking (he signature of the person to whom he gave delivery on the 
special guidance in his possession. All packages containing arms and ammunition were kept 
under lock and key from the time of receipt at a station to the time of delivery. Pilferages 
from (61, .(c) and (d) did occur. The measures ’taken to reduce theft from such consignments 
Were to despatch them by through trains as soon after arrival as possible. At destination special 
anangements were made to gi re platform delivery as soon alter the train arrived as possible so 
that the number of handlings was reduced. In the case of (c) liquor consignments, they were 
kept under look and key as far as possible until delivery was effected. 

Mr. Presstoell, Claims Officer, stated that thefts principally occurred in (6), (c) and (d) 
for which no special arrangements were made. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that : (o) never 
occurred ; (A) were enormous, (c) and {d) very great. " It is very difficult to protect 
articles like fruit, liquor and fish because numbers of coolies, railway menials and 
others infest all stations in India. Practically all railway menials are thieves. The 
police constables are not much better and there is no doubt that they steal fresh 
fruit in the same way as the railway menials do. Grime of this description does not appear to 
be regarded as a crime in India.” 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that there were very few thefts from [a) as special 
arrangements were made to deal with these consignments. Thefts were very frequent from 
(6) fresh fruit, and (d) fish consignments, but were not frequent from (c) liquor consign- 
ments. All possible care was taken of these consignments by the station staff and the guard 
of the train. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mokamch (?ia6, stated that (a) never occurred, (6), (c) 
and (d) occasionally. Special arrangements, if adopted, would only increase the work a^nd 
responsibility indefinitely. 

Babu KaUa Pershad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that special arrangements were 
made for fa). Any special arrangement, if adopted, would increase the work and responsibi- 
lity indefinitely. 


Bengal-Ragpur Rail-way. 

Mr. Ismag, General Traffic Manager, mentioned that pilferages from (a) were nil. 
Special arrangements were made for the carriase of arms and ammunition. Pilferages from 
(i), (c) and {d) were not numerous. Thefts from fresh fruit parcels were the most 
numerous and fresh fruit merchants were continually advised to attend to the proper 
packing of such parcels as faulty packing wa-s the chief cause of thefts. Recently 
the Railway Conference agreed that if merchants used proper wooden boxes for packing 
fresh fruit parcels they would be returned free to the sending stations, but this oppor- 
tunity was not being availed of, appaiently owing to the extra expense entailed. There were 
no rules in force about piece-goods being sent in locked wagons. About four years ago, how- 
ever, owing to a gang of thieves operating between. Calcutta and Khargpur the Company 
purchased 2,000 locks and every wagon between Shalimar and Khargpur was locked after 
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which an outbreak bad Tieyer occurred. He was not in favour of having all wagons locked 
because a great deal of inconvenience would be erased unless there 'was an universal lock. 
Shortages were due to various causes such as insecure packing, weak sewings wish single and 
old gunny bags and consignments being made unduly large which made them difficult to 
handle during transhipment. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Mr. Coates, Agcnfc ... * ... 


Frequent. 

... % 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager 


... 

Mr. Minahan, Transportation Inspector ... 


... id) 

Mr. Dench, Station Master ,,, 


... 

Baha P. M. Das, Station Master 

... 

... (h),{c),id) 


Infrequent. 

(al, (c), W. 

(a), (i), (c), (d). 

(a), (i), (o). m- 


, jUfr. Gilmore, ITrnffie Manager, stated that {d) arms and ammunition were carried under 
special nrraneements and pilfer.igcs were practicslly non-existent. There was a certain amount 
of pilferage from (4) fresh fruit consignments bat the extent was not large and steps were 
takfen to keep it down by means ot supervision at transbijiment points, quick transit and 
prompt delivery. Senders of small consignments of fresh fruit and vegetables contributed 
verj' largely to pilferage by not using suffieienily strong and secure means of packing. (c) 
Pilteiages from consignments of liquor were foimcrly numerous but since special steps were 
taken to gnaid against pilferages the number had been considerably reduced. He admitted 
that bis subordinates did not seem to be aware of the existence of the special instructions, (rf) 
No complaints were received and it was understood that pilferage trom boxes and closed 
baskets was negligible. In regard to small fish sent in open baskets it was presumed that 
merchants allowed for a certain amount of pilferage. 

Mr, Minahan, Traniportalion Inspector, stated that pilfemges of piece-goods, ghee, sugar 
and brass were numerous. The railway staff and the police were responsible. 

Mr. Dcneh, Station Master, Santahar, stated that complaints were formerly received of 
pilferages of fresh fruit, fish, and vegetables. In order to stop them he ordered a 
special watch to be kept over trains c-arrung such consignments with satisfactory results. 
A few cases had been detected in which the railway staff or coolies were the culprits and 
they were summarily discharged from the service. 

Jiabn P. M. Das, Station Master, Scrajganj, stated that no special arrangements appeared 
to be made. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 


Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager *„ ... 



Proqnont. 

(i). (s). id) 

Infroqnont. 

(») 

„ Bachan, District Traffic Suporintondont 


••• 

{’>), id) 

. , 

Parcoll, Assistant Traffic Sujicrintondent 

... 


(i), id) 

id) 

„ Janes, Station Master 

.. 


{b), (c). (li) 

(«} 

Bahn M. Ghosh, Station Master 

... 

... 

ib), id) 

fo) 


Mr. Cooper, Traflic Manager, stated with regard to [d) that whenever fish vans were run 
from point to point the vans wore locked and this procedure was also possible in some cases of 
fresh fruit tiaffio. He himself had seen at Chandpnr stuff taken out of a locked van which 
had been pilfero 1 to the extent ot twent y-fi ve per cent. The pilferage w.as presumably done before 
loading. Loading at Chandpur was done practically by daylight in front of everybody To 
his mind there was very little chance of pilfering there as after the stuff was loaded the key 
was sent to the Station blaster. > 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that fruit and fish wagons were locked 
when heavy traffic justified separate w^agons being used. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, stated that when large consignments of 
fish were booked they were loaded into wagons which acre seaLd and looked. Small 
consignments were loaded into the brakevan and placed in charge of the guard. 

Bnbu M. Ghose, Statim Master, Gauhaii, fbought that pilferages of (4) fresh fruit and 
(i) fish were due to the insecure nature of packing. Pilferages of ghee, oil and edible grains 
were also numerous. Special care was taken of (a) in the way of stricter supervision and 
telegraphic advice of movements. 


North-Western Railway. 




FrO]nont. 

Infroqnont. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Mimngor ... 

... 

(i), (c) 

(<•). id). 

IlaalvOs, District Traffic Snporintondont, Karachi Port 


(i) 

id), ic), id). 

„ Schofield, Assistant Traffic Snporintendont, Claims 

... 

ib), («) • 

„ Jordan, Traffic Inspector 

... 


(“)> ib), {c). 

„ Foster, „ ^ ... 

... 

ib), (c). id) 

id) 

„ Ryan, Station Snporintondont 

... 

ib), (c) 


„ Mool Chand, Station Maxtor ,,, ,,, ^ 

.•t 

(b), ic), id) 

ia) 


CO H. D. 
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* ' Mr, BooltJi, Traffic Manager, referring to («) stated tliat consignments wcro_ oarefnilj 
protected under the niles laid down in the Traffic Slannal and Goods Tariff. Eeferring to {b) 
he stated that for fresh fruit packages Traffic Sub -Inspectors were sent out in the fruit 
, eeauon at junction stations to watch transhipment and to report and prevent shortages 
as far ns possible. Referring to (c) he said that liquor and spirits were tampered with 
to a certain extent though special precautions were taken and orders issued that making 
over and taking over of such packages should be particularly carefully done. Liquor 
cases and packages were locked up in goods sheds or parcel offices wlienever possilde. 
Regarding the suggestion that in regard to parcel traffic more could be done in the way 
of having cages on platforms, he stated that in such stations as Delhi where the traffic was 
heavy the whole platform would have to enclosed, so also No. 6 Platform in Lahore. If 
it were caged it would be practically impossible to use it for anything else. The suggestion, 
if adopted, would mean rebuilding special parcel platfoims. 

Mr. Eadow, Agent, referring to the^ same question of cages stated that there was the 
difficulty that parcels which came in by ordinary train did not always, arrive exactly at 
the same spot. Some sort of travelling cage would he required which would 
encumber the platform and leave little room for passengers. Regarding the 
suggestion that something might be done by means of plain clothes detectives, the objecr 
tion which could ha raised was that inasmuch as most pilferages from fruit parcels were 
believed to be done by the railway staff the latter would quickly get to know the detectives. 

Mr. Eaiahes, Eistrict Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Tort, stated that special arrange- 
ments had been made for protecting piece-goods. Wagons containing such consignments were 
riveted if booked to a station where there was a Carriage and Wagon Examiner ; if .booked to 
other stations they were locked. All piece-goods wagons were despatched from Karachi by 
one train and ehowlddara accompanied the train as far as Dadu where they were relieved by 
other men who took them on during passage through the Snkknr District. This system had 
undoubtedly reduced the theft of piece-goods very considerably and shoald he widely extended 
to other valuable traffic such as ghee, oil, eggs and shoes. • 

Mr, Egan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, stated that pilferages had been most 
frequent from consignments of (a) fresh frnit (i) liquor, hoots and shoes and piece-goods. 
Chowkidars were employed for watching consignments at the time of transhijiment and on 
passenger platforms, but otherwise parcels and goods were left in the hands of coolies moving 
them from one platform to another or from one train to another. 

I 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, did not consider that pilferages from the classes of goods 
named were numerous. There was not much trouble in connection with pilferage of fresh 
fruit. There was very little object in the railway staff stealing fruit because in the ease of 
lichis and mangoes, for instance, which were the chief fruits transported by the Railway they 
did not require to steal them. In season they were available in great numbers and were very 
cheap. The claims for fresh fruit were practically nothing. 

Mr, Broton, Eistrict Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, stated that traffic in (o) was so small 
that it might be ignored ; (4) fresh-fruit traffic sprung up at regular seasous and was specially 
dealt with. To avoid thefts of fresh fruit, consignments were, as far as possible loaded into 
pealed vans and forwarded to the farthest possible station before being re-sorted and transhipped. 
Eor instance, during the lichi season wagons were forwarded from Mintapore direct to stations 
such as Lucknow City, Benares City and Allahabad. The wagon for Benares- City would 
contain packages for Benares City and adjaedht stations. Pilferages from .uuch consignments 
were not very great considering the volume of traffic carried during the short period. Thefts 
of (c) and {d) were small. 

Mr, White, Traffic Inspector, stated that pilferages from (a) were nil; from (J) numerous-; 
from (c) and {d) occasional. Owing to the frail packing of fresh fruit and fish consignments 
'it was difficult to prevent pilferage but these consignments while awaiting despatch were 
guarded by chowkidars and otheis of the station staff, 

Mr. Lticas, Station Master, Sonepur, stated that pilferages from (a) were nil, from (4) 
and {([) were very infrequent ; considering the amount of traffic dealt with there was a very 
sraall percentage of thefts, (c) Consignments of liquor were sometimes pilfered but such 
cases were rare. 

Eahti Jonah Lai Jha, Station Master, Chapra, stated that (a) and (c) were nil ; (d)t very 
seldom; (4) cases were not numerous. The time allowed for handling traffic was not much 
and the detention was nil. Through wagons were run to the last junctions and the packages 
dealt with promptly. In the fniit traffic season extra men were appointed for the work 
and if consignors would only look after their interest.s by packing up consignments securely 
in hnA-pta -with gunny covering and by properly labelling them no complaints would arise. 

Rohilkhand and. Kumaun Railway. 

Mr, Strochan, Traffic Supertpiendent, stated that of the commodities named, fresh-riuit (4), 
was most subject to pilferage which was largely on account of the insecure system of packing 
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adopted. Fresh-fruif vans were nta when justified by the volntno of traffic oSeriiig and 
sbvere penalties were imposed on railway employees found guilty of pilferage or negligence. 
He did not think thut pilferage could be stopped unless Strong baskets were used. - ^ 

Mr. Johans, Traffic Inspector, Claims, stated that pilferages from (5) fresh fruit and 
betel leaves were numerous. Special circular letters had been' issued warning the staff to 
exercise greater caution in taking over such parcels as if they could not satisfactorily prove 
that they had not been negligent, they became liable for a portion of the compensation paid. 

Mr. Gardener, Staiion Master, Bareilly City, stated that thefts of (J) fresh-fruit and (c) 
liquor were obiefly perpetrated in hansit, particularly at junctions where there was a break of 
gauge. Circulars were issued generally impressing upon the staff the necessity of examining 
such goods carefully when making and taking over charge. , 

Pundit Amrit Ball Tewari, Station Master, Budaun, stated that thefts and pilferages were 
not numerous from any of the categories at his station. 


Qtiestion No. 9. — Aro reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
tcagons made to the Railway ^oUcefor enqiiiry t If not, how are such 
cases dealt with, and what is the system of investigation in cases investi* 
gated by the railicay authorities ? What are the main difficulties 
encountered ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that generally reports of shortages or missing 
goods from seal-intact wagons were not made to the Railway Police for enquiry. As regards 
fixing responsibility on the railway believed to be responsible for the loss and as regards 
payment of compensation to the owner of the eonsienraent in cases where compensation was 
due, clear rules were laid down in tae Indian Railway Conference Association rule book. In 
cases where compensation was legally due to the owner the place where the wagon was 
tampered with was located and the railway on which the tampering took place was held 
responsible and was required to pay the claim or to accept debit when it was paid by the 
delivering railway. In regard to the system of investigation, both the delivering railway 
and the rcspousitle railway on receipt of information regarding a case started an enquiry. 
Claims Inspectors were sent out to the stations concerned who investigated the case, inspected 
merchants' hooks and railway records, interviewed cartmen and look all possible steps to 
locate the responsible persons. . In the case of shortages found in seal-intact wagons the 
Indian Railway Conference rules placed the blame on the sending station and in case of a 
receiving station falsely stating that a. consignment bad arrived short retaliation would 
undoubtedly take place in due course, so that the method acted fairly in the long run. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that 
Ole Police took cognizance only in important cases ; such cases were disposed of under Conference 
Rules as regards foreign railways. As regards the Railway ifself the practice was to punish 
the sending station. Heavy shortages were specially investigated by Claims Inspectors. 

Mr. Young, flisfrict Traffic Superintendcni, Bareilly, stated that the Traffic Manager, 
Claims, at Headquarters dealt with these cases. District Traffic Superintendents did not hear 
veiy much about them in the Districts. The Traffic Manager, Claims, had Inspectors who 
made enquiries. ■ ■* 

' Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

stated that reports were not made to the Police ,• the loading staff 
was held responsible. The clerk in charge was debited with the cost of that portion of the 
goods found to be missing. Sometimes a mistake occurred in loading. Packages were 
wrongly counted, hue such mistakes were usually rectified after investigation. In their 
enquiries, the railway first endeavoured to find out what had actually happened to the missing 
goods. AD wagons that were lo.aded on the same day as the missing packages were checked 
with a view to seeing if the packages had been wrongly loaded. Fortnightly returns of all 
iliijsing' goods luring in excess at stations were received at the head office and the Claims 
clerks when he received a claim referred to the statements to see if the missing packages were 
lying at any other staiion on the way. He often found such cases. If the missing package 
was not traced the loading clerk was held responsible. He thought that |about 60 per cent, of 
the missing goods cases were traced. 

Zlr. Alexander, Gene9al Traffic Manager, stated that reports were not made to the 
Railway Police for enquiry. The forwarding station was held responsible. A deficiency 
message was issued by the receiving sta* ion addressed to the sending s'.ation’and the Deputy 
Traffic Manager, Commercial. No difficulties were encountered in dealing with such cases. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that shortages of missing goods 
from seals-intact wagons were not reported to the Railway Police for enquiry except in 
special cases. In restigation was made by correspondence and in special cases enquiries were 
made by Inspectors who visited the spot. No special difficulties were encountered. , 

So2 
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; Afr. CooJ:e, District Trapc' Superintendent, Bombay,' Mr. Gtoynne, Traffic Inspector, 

Jalgaon, Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Fietorta Terminus, Bao SaJieb G. N. Gokhale, 

Assistant Station Master {Goods), Boona, agreed generally with the above witnesses. 


/ Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway, 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Garnac Bridge, stated that the Police Were not advised. Ke- 
ports were sent by ivire to the sending station and transhipment junction station, if any 
district officers being included and a Discrepancy report with all particulars was submitted to 
the Traffic Superintendent. 

Mr, Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the Police always main- 
tained that such shortages were not due to thefts and had asked the Railway not to report 
such cases. A summary was sent to the polne every fortnight of all shortages due to theft and 
they were kept informed of the actual state of affairs on the line and the amount actually 
being paid out in claims. The Eailway procrditre in such rases was as follows. l or indance 
if Caruac Bridge, a destination station reported shortage, the goods agent wired to the sending 
station and then sent his repirt with the seals to the office. On receipt of the forwarding 
station’s report, notes were made on the case if there was anything suspitious or if any 
undue delay was noticed on the part of the destination slalion rn unloading a wagon and 
reporting the shortage. Then the case was treated as one <f short leading against the for- 
warding station. A tabular statement of such cases was sent to the District officers monthly 
to take any actiin they tonsideed nece-sary against the staff. The main difficulty ex- 
perieiiced was to localize the shortage. Once that had been done, the result followed automa- 
tically. That was the only method adopted and was one universally recognized on all 
railways. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wa*hen, General Tragic J'arrrryer, stated that shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
wagons were reported to the Police when there was reason to think that a theft had occurred. 
The railw-Ty sfafi could not po^sibly say whether a shortage was due to theft or short loading 
and the piesumptioii was ihat it was a case of theft at the forwarding slation. In cases 
where the loss had not been reported originally to the Police by the staff, it was reported by 
the Claims Office. The Police usuiilly regarded these shortages as due to short loading, but 
although the go< ds were not found, the question of theft did not eeem to receive the attention 
of the Police. The cases were also investigated departmentally. The usual line followed 
was to see to what point the goods might have been missent, and to circulate the description 
and also to scrutinize the reports of goods in excess. Departmental Claims Inspectors investi- 
gated cases .also, but they had not Police powers. The niarn difficulty was in proving that 
a theft hadocouritd in time to enable the Police to make enquiries. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Supetinlendent, stated that reports of shortages or'missing 
gOods from seal-intact wagons weie not made to the Police unlers theft was suspected. In 
the case of shcriages from seal-intact wagons the loading station was held responsible and the 
staff was punished as ciiounistances demanded. 

Mr, Henderson, Ttaffic Inspector, stated that reports of shortages or missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police. Usually a copy of the telegram reporting the 
shortage was given to the Police and followed up with a complaint. The Railwav made 
ecqnirtps into all cases either through the Traffic Inspector, a special Inst eotor, or the District 
Traffic Superintendent personally. The Police did not want reports until the Railway was 
certain that a thelt had oocuired and then it was often too late for any good to come out of it. 
The Police did not act with sufficient smartness. They wasted time aid often property 
disappeared in the meantime. They got sufficient iniormalion that something had gone 
wrong, or that some Clime had taken place — sufficient information to justify their taking 
action under the powers of the Criminal Piocidure Code. On the Madras and Southern 
Maliratta Eailrvay, whenever there had been a case of broken seals, iu 90 per cent, of the cases 
there had been theft 

'Mr. Data Bow, Station Master, Turn bur, stated that reports were made to the Police. En- 
qniiies were also made bv the receiving stations, Traffic Inspectors and District Traffic 
Siij.erintendents. The difficulty was that forwarding stations always repoited consignments' 
'• correctly forwarded”. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that such cases were dealt with under Con- 
ference Rules where foreign traffic was concerned ar.d in nceoidance with Traffic Woiking 
Orders as far as local lonsignments were concerned. The former were reported to the sending 
ailway nho were liiihle undir Coufen-me Rules for any claim. In cases of owner’s risk con-, 
umnents, pcesnmahly foreign railways investigated such cases j whetlnr they rejnrted them, 
'to "r not was not Unowi, .TVith referenep to local traffic, the sending. 
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stalion tvas lipld responsible for any clain) that might arise. These cases wcfe not reported to 
the Railway Police but were covered by Conference Rule 28 and Traffic Working Order 4-20. 

In regard to all enquiries wiih reference to shortage the real object of the enquiry if the goods 
could not be (raced was to find out who was, under the rules, responsible, and if the rules made 
him responsible owing to his having signed somethins:, it was not open to him to deny les- 
pnnvibility although he couid not be convicted in a criminal court. The rule was only a rule 
of thumb. Some time ago complaints were made by the Traffic Manager of the Port Trust of 
the numerous cases of shoitages in sealt-intact wagons hook'd from Madras liarbonr. He 
had asked the District Trnffie Superintendent to make surprise checks before the wasons 
reached their destination. This was done and shortages were discovered which proved short 
loading at the harbour. Such surpri.«e checks were also made by Goods Supervisor''. These 
cheeks wen- made aller the goods were loeded in wagons and before they reached their de-tination. 

A Got ds Supervisor who had fiiiisbeil his work at a particular station or junction and might have 
{,0 wait for tome time for a train occupied such time by checking the contents of eome of the 
through wagons in the yaid. 

Mr. Bowhiharn, Deputy Tmffic Managtr, Freiyht Branch, stated that reports of shor- 
tages or misting goods fiom seal-intact w agons were not made to the Railway Police. Im- 
mediately u|on diseoiering a defieienev in any consignment w'hether in sealed wagons (with 
seals-intact or otherwise) at a forwai'diiig, intermediate or receiving station all work with the 
consignment or wagon cea-ed until the station Master or the Assistant Station Master on duly 
lud been cahed to the scene and by personal investigation had s.itisfied himself that the de- 
ficiency had not occurred at his station. Advice of loss of a package or consignment was 
givi n 1 y the station noting the shortage to the sending or la'-t tranship station by telegram 
tendered for despatch within 6 hours of the time at which the wagon was opened. When the 
loss ,was estimated to amount to Rs. 50 and over in the case of foreign consignments and 
Rs. 100 and over in fl o e-ise of local consignments, a copy of advice was given to the Gene- 
lal Traffic hlanager also. The particulars of despatch of the advice in regard to the deficiency 
W’as also recorded in the register called the “ log register by the Station Master personafly 
and the register was kept in the Station MasierT office. Tne Station Master receiving tho 
deficii ney message would himself make in mediate oi quirirs at his station and submit without 
delay a leport in the prescribed form with a timed copy of the deficiency message received to 
his own District Tiafiic Superintendent as well as to the District Trallic Superintendent. of the 
district wherein the original reporting station was sil uated it the reporting station was in 
another district. If the hag or bags reported short had been left behind, the sending station 
would advise all roheerued of tlie fact by wire and forward the bag or bags. Upon receipt of 
the deficiency iep<.rt«, the District Traffic Superintendent or in his absence the Assistant 
Traffic Siipeiintondeiit would arrange for an immediate investigation into the real cause of the 
loss by a specially deputed official where the circumstances of the case weie not of sufficient 
impoifance to wairant a personal enquiry. If on enquiry loss was located to be due to short 
loading at the stnoiiig station or unauthorized removal at the receiving station the senders 
and coiisignce'’s leeords were sci utilized aud after satisfying themselves that the claim pre- 
ferred was genuine, steps were taken to pay. If the station against which shortage was reported 
was on a foreign railway, liability was notified to that railway. The staB at the sending sta- 
tion weie held liable for shortages in seals-intact wagon and were punished either by transfer, 
reduction or debits in aeiordaiice with the merits of rbe lase. No Hiffitulties were encountered. 
He thought that the practice of not reporting cases of shortages from seal-intact wagons was 
sound, bi-cause the station master who loaded the wagon was responsible for the correct load 
in the wagon. 

Mr. lUgviav, Bisfiict Traffic Superintendent, stated that information was given to tho 
Police. The payers were handed' over to the District Goods Supervisor for special enquiry 
and he was authorized, iP necessary, to proceed to any print on any other district or foreign 
railway in order to complete liis enquiry. 

Mr. Tarl-er, Trait c Inspector, slated that reports were m t made to the Pc lice. The 
Railway Department made enquiries, officers being deputed according to the value of the 
consignment missing 

Mr, Meritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that leports were not made to the Police 
Generally the lending station or the last handling station whose seals were found to he intact 
w'as held responsible. Investigations were made by District Officers through Goods Supervisors 
and Traffic Inspectors. The main difficulty was to pi ove whether the articles found were ac- 
tually despatched or not from the station where they were last handled. ' 

Mr. Bamachaiidra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopolg /'ur#, stated that enquiries were 
made iu accordance with Traffic Working Orders 420, clauses 3 and 9, and 14. 

t 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, Gtnerai Traffic Manager, stated that reports of shortages from sesla- 
intaet wagons were only made to the Railway Police when there were reasonable gionnd.s for 
supposing ihat theft had taken place. Departmental enquiries weie made in such eases. 
Seals were called for and certified by an officer in the si pel ior grade. Enijuii j was diiccieitj 
at the receiving end as to the .date, irce anJ tiain by jvhich the wagon aiTivcd/nhere jl had 
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stood, bow long after arrival it was dealt with, who enpervised the unloading^ whether the 
shortage was reported to the sending station, and whether there was any indication as to hoAV 
the theft nas pcipelralcd. Enquiry at the sending end was directed towards ascertaining 
whether a full consicrnnient was received, where it was placed who weighed it, who marked it, 
who loaded it and who sealed it, whether there was any indication that the seal was removed 
after loading and theft committed and then the wagon rc-sealed, or whether there was any 
indication of misdespatoh. The main difficulty in dealing with theft from a seal-intact wagon 
was to determine clearly whether the consignment was short despatched or if the receiving 
station had misappropriated the goods and made a false report against the sending station. 

' Mr, Presnoell, Claims Officer, state'^d that in such cases the Police did not undertake enquiry 
unless the loss was of a nature in which identifiable goods wore concerned. Such cases were 
dealt with departmentallJ^ The investigation was directed towards ascertaining who dealt with 
the consignment and to punishing him. The diffieultj’’ was to find the culprit. Generally 
railway investigations did not go beyond localizing an oflencc. The enquiry could not be_ 
as minute as that made by the Police. It was a summary enquiry directed towards localizing 
responsibility. It had not been his e-Kperience that other Hallways rendered little assistance 
in enabling the East Indian Itaihvay to get to the bottom of cases. In important cases he 
had found it of no use to write official letters. He always wrote dcmi-ollieially and had 
always secured a prompt reply and co-operation. He had had occasion to send Inspectors to 
other railways. 

Mr. Jtohertson, District Traffic Hiiperinteiidcnt, Allaliahad, stated that reports were made 
to the Police u^iu.dly within three hours of tlie theft being discovered but in the majority of 
instance.s the cases might not have been reported to the Police for all the effect that the report 
had. Cases had also occurred in which the Police had prosecuted the staff, but they had been 
acquitted when the case went to Court. The Police worked under great disabilities in this 
respect because the public were not on the side of law and order but usually sympathized 
with the thief and in consequence it was almost impossible to detect crime of this nature. 
The railway authorities endeavoured to trace consignments and locate the thief, but this was 
exceedingly difficult to do as the thieves were very clever in cntling off seals so that the 
wagon might travel 200 or 800 miles w-ithout a broken seal being detected. Experiments 
wete being made with safety locks of different kinds. , 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Insjiecior, stated that the Police were informed and enquiries were 
qlso made by the Railway authorities and the culprits were punished if detected, 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that no case was taken up by the Police. This 
was a very important question which required looking into. There was nothing to stop a 
dishonest Station Master from wiring that he had received certain goods short when actually 
the consignment was leceived in fuU. 

Baht Kall-a Prasad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, slated that reports were made in 
every case. The results of Police enquiries were seldom made known to the repocting officers 
qr stations. 

Mr. Harris, Goods Snperintendent, Howrah, stated that Police enquiries took a long time ■ 
to complete, hence numerous claims were held up. Some system should be introduced by 
whicTi Poh'ce reports came in more quickly. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manogcr, stated that all c.ises of shortages from soa’-intact ^ 
p-agons were reported to the Police but they took no cognizance of such shortages found at the 
destination station as the sending station or the last 6C.aling station was held responsible 
according to the Confeienc • Rules. If tlie seals, however, were found broken in the yard 
after arrival but before unloading the Police took cognizance. Police enquiries were instituted 
et the sending stations or last resealing station and the station that last rescaled the wagon 
was held responsible unless it could be proved that the theft took place from a running train 
or in an intermediate yard. Enquiries were also made by Railway Cla'iiis Inspectors. lie 
held very strong views in this matter. Even if an entire pai'kage was found short in a seal- 
intact wagon there was m reason why the Police should not intervene. It was just passible 
that theft had taken place at the despatching station and it was quite easy for the 
despatching elation to despatch one package less and report the theft at the receiving station. 
The Police demanded proof of the theft first. He thought that it should be assumed that 
ti ! theft must have taken place from the wagon. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that reports, were not nsnally made to the Police, 
nnloss the packages indicated that they had been tampered with. - A departmental investiga- 
tion was always made to as'ertain whetber there was any defect in loading, unloidiug, 
tallying, etc. The main difficulties experienced were that tbe despatching or transhipment 
station asserted correct despatch, whereas the receiving or transhipping station asserted short 
receipts or damage. _ If the conditious laid down in Conference Rule 28 were found to have 
been properly complied with it was held that the station which', last sealed the wagon wac 
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tesponsible unless itr was known ttat the shortage occurred elsewhere. The nutnbtr of claims 
against the railway in 1917-18 was 8,150 cases; in 1918-19 it was 13,465 - cases and in 
1919-20 it increased to 14,517 whereas the amount of claims admitted had steadily gone 
down. The increase in the figures was due to the establishment of speculative claims agencies. 
A record of cases was maintained in which different stations reported shortage and effortfe 
were made to localize. If a destination station was in the habit of reporting shortages ih 
respect of consignments arriving from different points suspicion sell upon that destination 
station and a watch was set. ‘ '■ 

Ur. Minahan, Transportation Inspector and Baht P. M. Das, Station-Master, Serajgaiij, 
stated that reports were made to the Police. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that such cases were ordinarily entrusted to Claiiris 
Inspectors for enquiry. He was of opinion that much valuable time was lost by this arrange- 
ment and that by the time the Claims Inspector’s enquiries were finished, it was too late to 
begin the police investigation. It was generally difficult to trace the point of loss. During 
•the year 1920, there were 8,249 cases of loss and only in 2,478 cases were claims made, 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffc Superintendent and Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superin- 
tendent, Commercial, agreed with Mr. Cooper. * 

North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, stated that reports of shortages from seal-intact wagons 
were not usually made to the Railway Police for enquiry. Wires were sent to the forwarding 
stations to accept liability and copies of those wdres were ns a nile made over to the Police at 
the station where the shortage was discovered. The general attitude of the Police had been to 
decline to take actionas such cases were probably due to short loading or defect on the part 
of Railway Staff for which the Police were not directly responsible. When shortages became 
excessive special reports were made and the Police were asked to investigate. Stations main- 
tained a Shortage Register of consignments received in seals-intact wagons from which Inspect- 
ing Officers could judge how- shortages were progressing. A large number of cases were in- 
vestigated by Claims Inspectors. The figures in his possession showed that in 1919, 6,507 
eases and in 1920, 9,029 cases were investigated by Inspectors. In all these cases men were 
sent out. A part of the investigation was made on the spot. They went out to the stations 
where shortages occurred and traced eases back. For instance, in the case of a Goods Clerk 
who deliberately shortloaded and made away with a couple of bags of wheat and then sealed' 
and despatched the wagon, if subsequently a case of short loading was reported the Clsims 
Officer would ascertain whether the sealing was properly done and whether the loading was, 
correct and would probably get an answer in the affirmative to both. All that would result 
would be the debiting of the sending station with a certain amount. The man who actually 
loaded would be held responsible for the wagon aud his name would he sent up together with his 
defence and ho'would be debited with a certain amount. It would bo taken for granted that 
the shortage had occurred at the sending station because the seals were intact at the receiving 
station. In a case of this sort the railway authorities would not go so far as to debit the whole 
value because there was very considerable probability that the loading clerk was not the man 
who was really guilty, so that he would be debited^ with a very small proportion of the value 
of the consignment which he had as a matter of “fact misappropriated. It was really a paying' 
thing for the clerk to do once or twice, but thereafter he would be debited with the fuU ‘ value' 
of the consignment. Unless there were special circumstances such as a series of shortages from 
a particular station what the railways applied was a rule of thumb method which located re- 
sponsibility. They could never assume full responsibility because they were aware that they 
might be punishing an innocent man. Sometimes if the investigating officer’s report ohowed 
carelessness aU round a certain amount would be debited to the menials. If the staff showed 
that they had correctly carried out their duties, that it was an exceptional ease and that it was 
probably a mistake, then no debit would be made at aU. The orders were that a member of the 
staff was not to be debited with more than'l-8ih of his pay and any debit of more than Rs. 5 
had to go to the District Traffic Superintendent in charge of Claims. Occasionally a 'man 
might have 2 or 3 debits. His pay was never cut to such an extent that be would get no pay.' 
The debit would bo ^read over a period of time. 

Mr. Hatoles, District Traffic Supertnfendent, Karachi Fort, slated that important 
cases were investigated by Commercial Inspectors : sending stations were held responsible 
for any loss. The difficulty was to treat such cases as thefts. He thought that some cases 
were due to carelessness on the part of the booking staff and other cases to the goods staff 
being over-worked. When once a case was made over to the Police it was left entirely in 
their hands. The case was simply reported to the Police. The file in the Railway Office 
was not sent to them. 

' Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that reports of shortage 
or deficiencies from seal-intact wagons as a. rule were not made to the Railway Police beeaur.e 
they declined to investigate such caSes attributing them to short-loading or mis-dfEinitca on 
the part of the sending, station. The sending station was held responsible .under Conference 
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Buie 28-A mifl deficiencies were at times made' up if the goods'had bees found to be left 
behind. Cases had arisen where shortages had occurred from wagons tlie Beals of whicli to 
all appearances were intact. Tliey had been so cleverly tampered with or forged that rhey 
practically defied detection. Owing to long halts in transit it was difiicnlt to ascertain where 
such tampering took place and police investigation in this direction was not uenally sucees-ful. 
During lOSo'^the number of cases dealt wi<h by tlio Claims Branch amounted to 13,082. 
This number was exclusive of oases where claims were preferred and ivere cither paid or 
repudiated, but consisted of cases where consignments were traced, subsequently receivcil or 
otherwise settled. The number of eases in which shortages were reported and subseqncntly 
received would be approximately l-6th of the total of 13,032, i.r., about 2,000 cases. 
Merchants were informed of cases attributed to running train tlicfl.s after a report had been ' 
received from the Police, l Merchants had no ncoe.s.s to these police reports, nor did they 
often call for them. On one oocasion one of the Oil Companies in Karachi wrote asking 
what was the result of the Police enquiry and the information was given, Last year 
lakhs were realised from the sale of property deposited in the Lost Property Office. 

Mr. Jordiin, Traffic In.ipeelor, (^urllo, stitcil that the main ditlicnhy in such ca=cs was 
due to the fact that the consignor was in league with the forwardingstation staff and obtained 
receipts for goods which were neither loaded nor brought to the st.ition-premiscs, but no evi- 
dence was forthcoming. 

Mr. Foster, Traffiic Inspector, Commercial ..Karachi, stated that reports were made to the 
Police only in important eases where tlieie had been loss of valuable property. The results 
of such enquiry had be?n unsatisfactory- and the loss to the Railway had been enormous. 
Investigation l>y the ftnilway was carried out by the agency of Commerei il Inspectors. The 
system of joint enquiry by the Police and Commercial Inspectors had nrovc i helpful. The 
main difficulty was that the security of goods in transit was dependent on labels and twine 
instead of on suhstaniial locking arrangements for wagon doors. 

Mr. Ryan, Station Sii>:erititenden/, Lai', re, sLatod that investi ration into such cases was 
necessarily governed by various circumstances. If p.-ickages were actnally lefflrchind forward- 
ing stations invariably got them and give numbers of subsequ"nt despatch. If not, the 
Claims Section dealt with each case on its merits. The principal difficulties to the best of 
his knowledge were the inability to get the staff to give clear and definite replies promptly 
to enquiries made. “The more promptly you can deal with cases the quicker you can 'get to 
the bottom of them. If there is any hanky-panky the men arc bound to dodge you.'’' 

Mr. Mool C/tand, Station Master, Ilyderabad, slated that the chief difficulty was to 
find out the real culprit. According to rules the sending station was responsible in snoh 
oases, but there were instances in which tlie receiving stations had been found to have 
reported shortages from seal-intict wagons falsely; on the other hand in several instances' 
the 'ending stations had 'ubsequently made g-vid the reported dcfioieocie'. These facts show- 
ed that in many cases innocent men must have been punished and this dercct could only' be 
remedied either by utilizing the services of detectives or oidinarily bv rcterriug to the register 
maintained at each station showing the shortages reported against stations in order to judge 
the probability as to whetlier theft could have been uommitted. Claims Inspectors should, 
instead of being utilized for office work, be put in ebavgo of sections on which they could 
move about freely takmg in hand matters of this kind for immediate enquiry and' action. 
Similarly, the Traffic Inspector should take an active part in such cares. They did not con-ern 
themselves with such matters with the result that practically there were uoi Inspectors on 
netive duty. .Matters would greatly improve if his suggestions were adopted and there would 
be no necessity for the so-called help of the Raihv.av Police, lie sngg.-sted the transfer of a 
few Claims Inspectors to the Railway Police Department in which ease it would be possible 
to supply the Police with an interest which was at present lacking. Tliis arrangement would 
also improve (he working of the Police and guarantee that they expedited enquiries wuich 
otherwise they would not do. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, stated that c.ases were reported only when il was almost 
certain that a theft had been committed and that the theft was not of a potty nature. Impor- 
tant cases wore traced by Traffic Inspectors who called in the assistance of the Police when 
necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Police were markedly unwilling to assist without orders 
from their Superintendent. Police assistance was largely a matter of personality. “ Where a 
wide view of the expression ‘ reasonable suspicion ' is not taken, we cannot hope for much eu- 
operation” There was no pecuniary limit in the matter of investigation. It was a bad 
practice to put a financial limit on such matters. Cases were dealt with by the Railway as 
follows. If, for instance, a loading clerk deliberately loaded one package short and had the 
wagon sealed and sent off and the shortage was discovered at the receiving station, the Trallic 
Inspector would at once be sent down to investigate the case. . He would take the statement 
of the staff and examine them He would evaraine the books and possibly the carters and 
men who brought the pa-kage and do the same at the destination station if possible anfi 
convince himself as to whether there was any reasonable suspicion of a deliberate theft. Then 
£a the end the Tra/Se Inspector might have to send the case to the Police with a full report. 
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It vas no use sending' on the case simplj slating that it ■svas believed, that something wa* 
stolen. Details must be given and if possible the Ti-allio Inspector should personally see the 
Police. There was no system of black marks on the Railway. ^lost districts maintained a 
register of cases of seals-intact shortages, from wliich (hey noted the particular stations from 
which cases were being reported, and if a case such as that which was mentioned above 
occurred the register would he examined with the object of finding out against whom such 
cases were occurring, and it was at this point that the assistance of the Police was necessary 
in order to find out who these persons were, where the3' were living and who were their friends. 
Tliis procedure only applied to identifiable packages such as piece-goods. In the case of grain, 
etc., the Traffic Inspector was not called in' but the case was registered against the station. 
When the stafi was available ifc'was proposed to centralize the Claims Section of the Railway, 
which would give District Officers time to attend to their legitimate dutie®, would relieve 
them of unnecessary correspondence and would ensure continuity in the method of enquire 
and the tabulating of cases. At prc.'cnt the Traffic Inspector could not devote sufficient time 
to bis legitimate duties. He was always in Court or was enquiring into claims cases. He 
conld not exercise any proper control or supervision over station masters. Regarding the 
allegation that there bad been hundreds of cases in which police investigation bad been 
cut sboi't because the railway authorities refused to allow open delivery urtil a Claims 
Inspector or a Traffic Inspector was present, which meant a delay of several months some- 
times, he stated that station masters of standing and established integrity were allowed every 
discretion in the matter of opening consignments. 

Mr. Brown, Bis'rict Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, stated that thefts and pilferages 
from seal-infact wagons were not enquired into by the Police. Their attilude was that the very 
fact that a shortage was noticed from seal-intact wagons had localized the occurrence and rt 
was .a matter for the Railway Administration to deal with. Such cases were enquired into 
by the Railway and in most cases the staff were dealt with more or less severely according 
to the nature ,of the case. Be was of opinion that the investigation of claims should be taken 
away from Ti'affic Inspectors. They had too much of that sort of work to do which could be 
better done hy special Claims Inspectors who would work under the Traffic Manager'. This 
woulJ give District Olficers and Tr.iffic Inspectors more time fo devote to geupval supervision 
which would help to prevent the oocuiTcnee of shortages and pilferages in conscq.'ence of which 
claims were lodged. In many cases of tfieft the chances of detection were prejudiced through 
the Police delaying to institute enquiries on the ground that a preliminary investigation 
should first be mide by a Traffic Officer to show that there was reasonable suspicion of a 
crime having been committed. It 'was not the business of the Police to trace missing con- 
signments f<’r tl^e Railway, nor did the Railway excect them to lake up fueh enquiry; brrt 
they did feel that a mpre generous interpretation of what conslitrrted “ a reasonable suspicion 
should be applied and the Police should show greater willingness to take up investigations 
without loss of time. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector, stated that reports of shortages or missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police for enquiry ; the Traffic Inspector also instituted 
an enquiry and reported to the Railway. Clues as to the actual perpetrators could not be 
obtained and the police enquiry was not helpful. The Police were too slow in making 
enquiries into ca’-es of tlieft. With reference to the allegation that investigations were 
delayed because the Railway Authorities would not allow open delivery without the presence 
of the Traffic Inspector he stated that he had been working on the line for about 20 years and 
had not experienced a single case where the Police bad asked him to witness the 
opening of a pilfered package or consignment. He would be only too ghd to help the Police 
if asked to do so. Traffic Inspectors and the Police conducted their enquiries separately. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, <S£>«e/'7^r, stated that shortages from seal-intact wagons' were 
reported to the Police but the enquiries made by them in such rases very rarely lad to any 
results. The Traffic Inspector also enquired into such cases and submitted his report to the 
District Traffic Superintendent. The main difficulty encountered by the Police and the 
Traffic Inspector -was to get a clue to the perpetrator or perpetrators of the thefts. 

.Bahu Japal' Lai Jha, Station Master, C/iapra, stated that each case was reported by 
tclegra'ii to the Police who delayed till the consignment was delivered, apparently to find o'tt 
whether the goods had been taken over on a clear receipt, or they came and askei a few 
questions of the railway staff as to the time the wagon arrived, the nature of the contents 
and the consignee's name and address. A’l that the railway staff conld see was apathy but 
the Police asserted at the same time that confidential act'on was being taken, which, as time 
passed, appeared to he fruitless. With regard to the allegation that there iras delay in 
giving open delivery he thought that there might be a dehi}' of 4 to 10 days, as sometimes 
the Traffic Inspector bad too much to do and could not come to the station immediately. 


' Rohilkhand and Kumatm Railway. 

Mr. Strachaii, Traffic Superintendent, stated that shortages from seal-intact wagons 
were not formerly reported to the Railway Policc,'buf this was now being done rvith the object 
of placing the Police in a position to know what was taking place at different stations.' ,He 
approved of the system recently introduced and thought that the Police ought to know what 
60 H. D. ' ' ^ ' 2d 
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was ffoine on He did not wish them to make enquiries intj cases, hut merely to maintain a 
record so that they might know the excess at certain stations. Conference Regulations placed 
responsibility for such shortages on the sending station pro\nded telegraphic notification was 
given promptly by the receiving station. This was not a satisfactory mode of settlement, 
but it was surprising to what extent the fear of reprisals acted as a deterrent to false reports 
of shortao-es. According to the rules for open delivery the condition of the consignment was 

reported.to his office aud'the Sub-Inspector was then sent out. He did not anthorize station 

masters, except Europeans at large stations to give open delivery. 

Mr. Jahans, Trafic Inspector, Claims, stated that the Conference Rules were sometimes 
abused by the staff at receiving stations. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareillp City, stated that Conference Rule 28 placed a 
premium on dishonest dealings on the part of receiving stations who were given the opportu- 
nity of misappropriating gootts knowing that they were fully protected by issuing a irire or 
wires intimating shortages uhioh did not exist. The Railway Police made supCrBcial 
enquiries and were only too read}' to prove that the deed had not been committed at their 
stations and thus avoid filling their Crime Register with cases. 


Question jSo. 10 . — What is the difference heticeen the arrangements made for 
the safety of : — 

' (a) goods at owner's risk, atid 
(b) goods carried at railway risk ? 


No difference. 


Oudh and Robilkhand Railway. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

ilfr. Itumboll, Agent, stated that there was no diCerence between the arrangements 
made for the safe custody of goods carried at owner’s risk and those carried at railway risk. 
The intermediate staff did not know whether a consignment w-is booked at owner's risk or 
at railway risk. The goods clerk alone at the fomarding station knew it. The public did 
not know that conoignments of fruit or military stores were always hooked at owner’s risk. 
Shortages in military consignments had mainly occurred in goods booked to Bombay which 
had suffered from running train thefts. Shortages in military consignments wcie also often 
due to mis-counting at foi warding stations. The loading was generally done by the sender, 
and often in sidings remote from the regular goods platform. 

jlTr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, Mr. Bwn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, 
Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, and Mr. Gioynne, Traffic Inspector, 
Jalgaon, agreed that there was no difference between the arrangements made for the 
two classes of consignments. 

Mr. Adams, Station Snperintendent , Victoria Terminus, stated that no difiference was 
made except in the case of ammunition, silver and insured articles, when wires were issued to 
junction and receiving stations. 

Bao Saheb G. N. Goklialc, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that there 
was no difference except for insured or lailway risk articles specially booked at railway risk 
which were kept under safe custody to prevent damage. 

Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Catnac Bridge, stated that no separate arrangements were in 
force. 

Mr. Jeliangtrji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that equal care and attention was paid 
to goods at owneri s risk as was paid to goods hooked at railway risk, because the risk note 
was taken only for the condition of the goods and not for their protection. The proportion 
of oases in which it was found necessary to take risk notes was about 5 per 
cent. The thief could not know whether a risk note was taken or not. For instance, taking 
a dozen diffeient consignments lying on a station platform, it could not be said which packages 
were booked at owner’s risk and which at railway risk. That information was only avail- 
able in the books. There was no mark of any kind made on the consignments. Consign- 
ments were accepted by one man and loaded hy another, so that the loader himself did not 
know which consignments weie sent at owner’s risk and which were not. Where the rates 
were alteinative and people wanted to take advantage of the lower rates, they also booked at 
owner's risk. He did not think that it was easy to surmise from the packing of the' parcel 
whether it had been booked at railway ririr or at owner’s risk. Once the ordinary parcel left 
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the booking dork, it was not easy for anyone to say whether it was booked at railway 
orisk or owner’s risk. Fruit parcels however were usually booked at owner’s risk and this was 
known to all the railway stafE. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway . 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that no difference was ordinarily made 
in the arians’ements for the safeguarding of traffic carried at owner’s risk and at railway risk. 
Tlie only difference was that when valuable consigiments were insured the railway took 
special steps, such as consignments of gold Irom the Kolar Gold Fields, The railway s>aff 
did not know what class of goods were generally sent at owner’s risk. Rates were constantly , 
changing and ma^ articles carried at owmer’s risk were also carried at railwny risk. The 
only people who knew that were the goods clerks and the station masters. If the things 
were robbed from a running train, tbe railwa)’ was exempt from liability under risk note 
form B, but theft from a running tiain was a legal point which was at present under refer- 
ence to the High Court of Bombay, 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintetulent, stated that praocically all goods were sent 
at owner’s risk, where there was an owner’s lisK rate, tl’here was no difference in the treat- 
ment of the two classes of consignments. The handling staff were not aware in the 
case of ordinary goods at whose risk they were booked or carried. Piecegoods were generally 
carried between most large centres at owner’s risk. 

Mr. Benderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that there was no difference. Tbe consignments 
were stored and carried- together. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffiic Manager, stated that there was no diffeience. There were 
special local instructions in regard to the care before, during and after transit of valuable and 
insured goods. 

Mr, Powlotham, Deputy Traffic Zlanagcr, Freight Branch, stated that there were not two . 
sets of rules j one for goods booked at owner’s risk . and another for goods booked at railway 
risk. The staff wore expaotca to exercise the same care in accepting, loading, unloading and 
custody of goods booked at owner’s risk as with those booked at railway risk. ' 

Mr. Eigman, District Traffiic Superintendent, stated that as a matter of fact unless the 
invoice was seen it could nob be known whether a consignment was booked at railway risk or 
owner’s risk. 

Messrs. Parker, Traffiic Inspector, Meritt and Bamachandra Aiyar, Station Masters, 
agreed. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffiic Manager, stated that both' were carried under the same 
arrangements. 

Mr. Pressmll, Claims Officer, stated that he did not think that there was anything in 
the suggestion that railways did not exercise the ‘same amount of care when investigating 
claims arising from owner’s risk consignments os they did when examining those sent at 
railway risk. Investigation was piaclically a matter of form. The same procedure had to 
be adopted whether the consignment w.as booked at owner's risk or at railway risk except 
that investiuatiouB regarding railway risk consignments did not occupy half tbe time of those 
at owner’s risk. In the ease of consignments at railway risk the Railway settled the claim 
at once after enquiring whether it was a case of running train theft or not. In the case of 
owner’s risk consignments enquiries had naturally to be extended. In the case of owner’s risk 
consignments the Railway paid for the loss of complete packages only and not for pilferage. 
In the case of nmning train thefts, the onus of proof lay on the Railway through the Rail- 
way Police. There was no difference. All goods received the same care. Speaking without 
figures before him he was of opinion that the East Indian Railway allowed fully G5 per cent, 
of their claims. The kind of cvidoncc that was secured by the Railway showing that it was 
a case of running train theft was as follows : — The place whore the seal was found deficient 
was located ; the guard was examined to see where he last checked the seals. When he uauiu 
to a changing station, he had to fill in a form showing that it was correct when he took 
over charge. If a pneleage was not loaffed into a train it was not a running train theft. If 
it wns suggested that so long as the train was in charge of the guard the presumption was 
that the man in charge must have committed the theft he repudiated the idea because he did 
not think that a gnard had any facilities, nor had he any necessity for robbing, say, a bag 
of garlic or a bale of piece-goods. It was not possible for a guard to take away a whole bale 
imless he had accomplices. It was possible, but impi-obahle, lhat he had abetted the theft. 
Ho did not require any further evidence to come to the conclusiomthat it was committed by 
an outsider. If the evidence was quite sufficient, the Police would be able to locate. The 
Railway depended on their investigation and it was on that investigation that the Railway 
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actually rftpudiated. No cnso of a claim being repndialcd on tbe ground of running train 
theft had been made without a reference to (he Police. There had been delays in the matter 
of open deliveries. That was a matter on which he had asked his Inepeotors to_ pay particular 
attention, the idea being to prevent or reduce claims for the longer the delay in giving open 
delivery, the greater the claim became ns the Railway had to work on the bazaar profits and 
take the interest also into account The delays were doc to the fact that the Inspectors had 
a gieat deal of work to do. The staff had been increased recently. Most of the Inspectore 
had been engaged for months in Court cases so” that they could not move about. The Distriotfi 
had been recently re-allocated and the number of Traliio Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
bad been increased. If there w.is an impoitant c.ase now, men were available in his oflico to 
send them away straight to the spot. Eu-opeati Station Masters were generally allowed to 
give open delivery. , 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Tsntay. Gmeral Traffic Manager, stated that there was no difference. Tito Railway 
siaff knew wliat consignments n ere sent at ouner’s risk and what at railway risk; for in- 
stance, fruits and vegetables or perishable articles were generally sent nt owner's risk. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that there was no difference. From the figures 
supplied by the Railway it appeared that on an average day consignments booked from and 
to stations in the Chitpur District nt r.iilwuy risk nmonnted to 404 cases while the number 
booked at owner’s risk amounted to 942. 

Assam-Eengal Railway. 

No difference. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, mentioned (hat it was a mistake to presume that no enquiry 
was made in the case of theft of goods hooked at owner’s risk. No claims were paid on 
pilferages in consignments booked nt ownei’s risk bnt enquiries were made in order to localize 
the pilferage. The staff found responsible were then dismissed. He did not think that 
if the risk note system were abolisliod, there would bo any material reduction in pilferages 
and thefts as the Railway was taking a reasonable amount of care oven in the case of owner’s 
risk consignments. 


North-Western Railway. 

No difference. 

ilf)-. Tfarfow, suggested that there should be a system of insurance. He stated 
that the staff did not care whether they pilfered from consignments booked nt railway ri.sk 
or owner's risk. As regards pilferage from consignments of fresh fruit, no doubt they looked 
upon the matter ns a sort of legitimate g.ain. They knew that owing to the fact that a 
consignment had been hooked at owner’s risk there would bo no lengthy enquiry bccanse the 
Railway would not have to pay for it. 

' 3tr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, skated that in practice the Railway lost consignments 
booked under both risks. The proportion of debits in the case of goods sent at owner’s risk 
was as high as in the case of those sent under railway 'risk. A large number of cases were 
enquired into by Claims Inspectors. 

Mr. Hashes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Tort, did not regard the fact that 
goods hooked at owner’s risk exonerated the Railway from the necessity of making enquiries. 
Enquiries were always made. ■ , 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


None. 


No difference. 


Rohllkhand and Kumaun Railway. 


Question No. 11 , — Note far is such pilferage as fakes place dtie to the act or 
connivance of the Jiaiheay Staff r 

Oudh and Rohillchand Railway. - j 

Colonel Anderson, Ttaffo Manager, staled that both the Traffic staff and the Police were 
concerned in pilferages. 
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' Khan BahaHur Mansur Alt Khan, District Traffic Superintendmi, Claims, stated <Ija4 
most of the pilferage toik place with the connivance of the Railway staff, District Police and 
the _Hailway_ Police. The District Police took their share from the thieves. • The Railway 
. Police obtained a share because they were on duty in every yard. 

jlfr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that the pilferages that 
took place were done by the Railway staff with the connivance of the Police staff. With 
regard to the connivance of the Police staff, he believed that they had a system of toll, the 
constable demanding a certain amount monthly and the traffic watchmen bning told by the 
constable to make the amount good from consignments. As a rule constables did not take 
part in the patrolling of goods sheds.- He was quite sure that if the railway staff could be 
persuaded to report c.ises .at once matters could be remedied. Constables bad a certain 
amount of influence. They came along in their uniform and commanded that influence. 

\ Mr. IF alsh, Traffic Inspector, Lucknow, stated that pilferages took place due to the act 
' or connivance of the Railtvay staff. As a matter of fact, outsiders committed the pilferages, 
but with the eonnivanoe of the Station staff — inosiJy the Watch and Ward men. Outsiders 
had .acquaintances and friends among the Watch and Ward. When the Watch and 
Ward men were on duty the outsiders came in and learnt from, them where particular, con- 
mgnments wee. Valladars wete also responsible for petty pilferages. When a palladar or 
member of the staff was found implicated the Station Master was not dropped on. There was 
no suspicion against guards or diivers in connection with pilferage. 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Bara Banki, stated that pilferages in almost all oases were 
done with the connivance of Railway staff. Railway Police and Civil Police. One could not 
do it u'ithout the other, 'i'hc property could not be disposed of in the city unless the City 
Police were in collusion. His remarks applied also to running trains. Running train thieves 
did not come from outside. T lere were Police tr.iin guards on particular sections running for 
years who had their own clique of gangs and centres. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Bumboll, Agent, stated that the position on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
duo to the fact that gangs of robbers boarded the trains while on the line. The situation 
at the present mowcot vras serious and appaiently beyond the capacity of the present poltoe 
force. The railway staff might bo taking advant.vge of these conditions, but that fact had 
not been so far tstablished. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, skated that there was reason to believe that the 
.railway staff frequently connived at pilferages if they were not sometimes the actual culprits. 
Proof, however, was seldom forthcoming. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that there was no doubt that 
members of the railway staff pilfered consignments and connived at others doing so, but it 
was not possible to say Avhat percentage of pilferage was due to the act or connivance of the 
.railway staff. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Sapenniendent, Bombay, thought that in nearly all cases such 
pilferages as look place wore dne to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Gte^nne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, thought that outsiders and railway menial staff 
together were responsible for such pilferages as took place. Clerks were also sometimes 
involved. The pay of the loading foreman wms at present Rs. 50 at the maximum, 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, FteCoria Terminus, thought that commodities such as 
sugar, and fruit, offered attractions to ' handling' labour. 

Bao Saheb G. K. Gokhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that there were 
few cases of the kind — about one or two per thousand. 


Bombay Earoda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Techey, General Traffic Manager, attributed most of the thefts to outsiders. He 
also suspected the railway staff to a certain extent. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, stated that it was difficult to say what propor- 
tion of pilferages and thefts was duo to the actual act or collusion of the railway staff, but 
the staff were given to the practice. 

' Mr. Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that he was unable to say 
definitely how far such pilferages as took place were Hue to the act or connivance of the 
railway staff. Most of the offences were in fact committed by outsiders. In traips there 
was only the guard on the train and the engine staff, both of whom were too busy with their 
work to indulge in pilfering. At stations it was difficult to say since Bome_ trains wore held 
up at sidings at nights for an hour or two and the protection afforded to trains waa not at all 
sufficient. They were perhaps patrolled by two or three chaukidars and the guard. The 
-trains consisted. of GO wagons. Is was quite an easy thing for a few men to break the seak 
in spite of the scanty protection that was given at nig&t. '.4 jj regards thefts from yards and 
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goods-Blieds, he ttftnglit that the ohaukidars_ themselves committed pilferages while goods 
were awaiting transhipment or in wagons which were to be sent forward. On the whole 
considering the localities where thefts occurred and the fact that there were no railway men 
about the natural couelution that a person would come to was that thefts could only be com- 
mitted by villagers close to the railway. 

Mr. Jehangirji, &lalio% Master, JSaroda, thought that sometimes pilferages were duo to 
bad packing and sometimes to the neglect of the staff but not to the connivance of the 
supervising staff. At places where contract labour was employed, it wa^ found that tlie coolies 
were some'tjmes responsible for pilferages with the connivance of tho Watch and Ward staff ; 
but the Chief Goods Clerk did not connive at these offences, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Mr. WaiJien, General Traffic Ilamgcr, stated tat there was reason to believe that a 
great deal of the pilfering that took place was due to tho act or connivance of the railway- 
staff, hut not necessarily always by the stoff actually in charge of or handling the goods, but 
also by the staff of other Departments. 'J’here were menials in tho Loco, yards, and there 
were menials of the Engineering Department and some members of tho public too were 
concerned. 

Mr. Parsons, Disfrict Traffic Snpcnnfcndent, stated that a considetable portion was - 
undoubtedly attributable to the connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, tliougbt that the raihv.ay staff wore not responsible 
for more than 5 per cent, of the pilferages that took place. Outsiders were responsible, in 
most cases. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Gnntahal, agreed with Jlr. Henderson. Outsiders came in 
without the connivance of the railway staff, and sometimes even without the connivance of 
the menials. 

Mr. Hatn How, Station Master, Timhtr, stated that such pilferages as took place were 
rarely committed by the railway staff, but generally by outsiders. 

South Indian Railway. 

jlfr. Acres, General Traffite Manager, stated that it was difficult to say l\ow far snob 
pilferages as took place were due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. In a number 
of cases where the railway staff had been held, to blame or where the Railway Police reported 
that they were responsible, suitable dop.'irtraental action was taken and where the Police 
recommended prosecution, this was invariably resorted to. The Railway bad appointed 
special Inspectors to put down crime .and District Traffic Superintendents bad been placed 
in charge of the distribution of wagons at largo stations and for about 2 years there had 
been no complaints. 

Mr. Eowhotham, 'Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that no statistics were 
available. There had been one or two instances where goods were pilfered by and with the 
connivance of the railway staff but tho proportion was so small that it might be left out of 
consideration. Pilferages were more due to outsiders who hung about the siartion. It was 
not possible to prevent people from coming to tho yard as they all said that they had 
business. The only wav to get rid of outsiders was to prosecute them. There was nothing in 
the law which authorised the Railway to ask merchants and brokers to keep away certain 
men who weie suspected to be bad characters. 

Mr. Higntan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the question was very difficult 
to answer. He bad personally stopped wagons in transit and bad also at different stations 
supervised the unloading of -wagons, but up to date had never found a shortage. 

Mr. Ramnehandra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, thought that the railway 
staff and outsiders were equally responsible. 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Shersdan, General Taffiic Manager, stated that the question Was bound up with 
Question No. 10, that is, to what extent did the railway staff steal from consignments 
boobed at owner's risk being aware that the railway would pay no claim and tliat they 
could steal with impunity. The class of railway servant guilty of petty pilfering u-as 
generally illiterate and they had no knowledge whether the .goods were booked at r.iilway or 
owner’s _ risk. Any attempt on their part to endeavour to obtain information for the dis- 
crimination of goods booked at railway and owner’s risk would ar once arouse suspicion. 

Mr. Presswell, Clams Officer, was of opinion that there was ,a great deal of connivance 
on, the part of the railway staff. 

_ Mr. JRohertson, District Traffic Superintendent, AUahahad, stated that tho question was 
an impossible one to answer and that be might as well be asked how far thefts Icok place 
•with the connivance of the Police. 
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Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that it would appear that there was conuivance oil 
the part of the railway staff. Merchants were also a gre.-it deal to blame. In taking 
delivery of parcels and goods merchants generally sent low-paid servants who were usually 
dishonest. These men took over goods under a clear receipt and' by the time they reached 
their masters’ premises tbej' found out that pilferage had taken place. His opinion was 
that many pilferages occiuTed in transit between the station and the owner’s residence. 
Secondly, merchants did hot pack their goods, specially fresh fruit and fish, in substantial 
baskets. He had often walked to the brake-van and found many such packages broken and 
the contents dropping odt. The only conclusion that the public drew was that there had 
been pilfeiages in these consignments. Eecently merchants were persuaded to pack such 
stuff in strong boxes which would he returned to them free of charge by the Eailway, hut 
they did not avail themselves of this favour. Another instance was that torn bags once used 
for grain .and seed were again used after being sewn up. The result was that these hags 
were stuffed with grain to such an extent that they bmut and the Railway was required to 
pay the claims in such cases. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that in almost 9B per cent, of cases pilferages took 
place as a result of the act or connivance of the railway staff. It was a most difficult matter 
for an outsider to commit any theft at a station or goods shed, except from the yard at big 
stations, without the connivance of the staff. 

Tabu Kalha Fersha'l, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that no theft or pilferage 
occurred due to the wilful act or connivance of the railway staff. The man- in charge might, 
however, neglect matters for want of time. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manager, stated that although pilferages by the staff special- 
ly from fre.sh fruit parcels did occur, very few cases of their being actually implicated were 
detected and brought to light. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Coates, Agent, thought pilferage was probably due to some extent to the act or conniv- 
ance of the railway staff especially the low-paid staff. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, was of •opinion that the railway staff was responsible only 
to a limited extent. . 

Mr. Meakins, District Traffic Superintendent, was of opinion that most of the pilferages 
that took place were due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr, Qiindry, Electrical Engineer, stated that neither he nor the Police had ever detected 
any conniranee on the pait of the Eailway Electrical staff but he did not say that it did 
not occur. 

• Mr. MinaJian, Transportation Inspector, Mr. Dench, Station Master, Stintahar and Balu 
P. M. Das, station Master, Serajganj, thought that very often such pilferages and thefts as 
took place were connived at by the railway staff. 

Assam-BengaljRailway, 

The witnesses were of opinion that so far as petty thefts were concerned they were either 
done by or with the connivance of the railway staff, but experience had shown that larger 
thefts were the work of organized gangs. 

North-Western Eailway, 

Mr- BoaltJt, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that a large percentage of pilferage that 
took place at stations ocourred with tho connivance of the railway staff. Running train 
thefts were perpetrated by outside gangs, but even in this form of crime the railway staff 
were more or less implicated or remained silent as the gangs operating were their friends or 
residents of neighbouring villages. 

Mr, Hamlccs, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, stated that it was difficult to 
say how far thefts were due to the act o! connivaiite of railway staff, hut there was no 
doubt that the railway staff and the Police wore implicated and he mentioned some of the 
cases which had come to his notice. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the major portion of 
the pilferages that took place was due to tho act or conuivanco of the railway staff. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, stated that with the exception of thefts in running 
trains he thought that in 50 per cent, of cases of organized thefts tho railway menial staff 
were implicated. , 
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Mr. Foder, Traffic Inspeclar, Cammcretal, Karachi, staled tliat many ca'cs of tlicft and 
p'llferngo were due to the acts of the Kailway staff whirli wtvc connived at liy the I’olico. 

■■ Mr. L'yan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, slated that pilferages of consignments were 
almost entirely duo to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Moot Chand, Station Manter, Ilydtralad, slated that pilferages on account of the 
acts of the superior railway staff were raie compared with thoso committed by the menial 
staff, o-pecially the handling coolies. If there were any connivaaee on the part of superior 
railway .staff it was witli a view to avoiding claims cases, h'or instance, if a hag was found 
torn it would be sewn up in order to prevent its detection by the owner, but so far as his 
experience went, a member of the superior railway staff would not connive at acts of pilferage 
if personally notioea by him. 


Bengal and North-Western Bailway. 

Mr. U'esiirood, Traffic Manaycr, stated that it was impossihlo .to say how far such 
pilferage.s as took place were due to tlie act or* connivanto of the railway staff ; but inside 
information was certainly acted upon in many cases. 

i!/r. Frown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sontpnr, said that it was hardly poseible to 
give an opinion on the point, but it was clear in many cases that collusion between the 
thieves and railway s'.aff existed. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector, Goraktipnr, stated that it was diflicult to say who were the 
actual perpetrators of such pilferage.s, but the menial staff appeared to be concerned. 

Mr. Lnens, Station Master, Sonepur, said that it was ()uite poa-ible that somo of the 
pilferages were done with the conniv.inoo of the milway menial staff. 

■ Baht Jonah Lai Jha thought that very few cases of pilferage wore dne to the act or 
connivance of the railw.ay staff. Where such cases were deloeted the matter was promptly 
enquired into aud was reported to the authuriticB for punisliment or dismissal. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Slrachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that it was not possible to estimate accurately 
the extent to which pilferage took place with the connivance of the railway staff, but be 
.thought that they were attributable very largely to them. Theft was improbable by an cm- 
•ployee who had taken over n consignment in good condition and whose rc‘pon<ibility for the 
same depended upon the remarks under which it was transferred to the next rcspoii'-iblc party. 
Opportunity existed, however, for pilferage at the checking stations in the c-we of a wagon 
received with defective seals as a prompt report of such shortages freed the staff at the 
cheeking station of nil resposibility. When pos.sible, the contents of such wagons were 
checked in the presence of a Police representative, but that representative was not n-s a rule 
of a status higher than n constable. 

Mr. Jahons, Traffic Claims Inspector, cxprc.ssed the opinion that 75 per cent, of pilferages 
took place duo to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, thought that ahof.t 70 per cent, took place 
due to the connivance of tho staff and SO per cent, due to the connivance betweoM the sender 
and his agent. In respect to the latter the sondcr handed over the consignments to rcspon.sible 
brokers who either during transit or in the merchants’ godowns took out tmall quantities, 
specially of foodstviffs, and then had the goods conveyed lo tho goon.s offices whore a small 
percentage was weighed and the b.ags lo.aded. On arrival at it.s destination the weight of the 
consignment was challongod by the consignee, re-weighment effected and buspicion thrown on 
the staff at despatohiag station. 


Question No. IS. — Is there ant; xcant of co-operation bcltcccn different depart- 
ments of the same railway or between different railways in regard to 
alaims ? 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 


Ce?o«f? .-/wrjfiaon, TVfljyfe jl/nneycr, stated that claims work was all done .it headquarters 
so that there could not be any want of co-operation between different (lepartments of the 
same railway in regard to claims. All foreign railways, however, had their idio.synoraoies. 
Somo re=ponded promptly and accepted debits according to rules j others cither did not 
answer letters or refused to accept legitimate debits, but in most cases eventually the esse 
was settled according to^ Conference Rules. In any case, where a r.ailwhy maintained i’s 
refusal to accept a debit in spite of the Conference Rules on the subject there was alwa 3 ’s the 
final resource of gol..g to arbitration before tho Traffio Managers' Committee of i he Couler- 
enpe Association, , .... 

i 
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Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the 
Confevence RuIbb had done ,away with complaints o£ lack o£ co-operation between railways. 
Regarding the disposal of claims station masters had power to settle claims up to Ks. 25 and 
such claims were generally paid on delivery of goods. Cases above Rs. 25 came up to the 
District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, who was empowered to pay up to Rs. 500 on his own 
responsibility. The Traffic Manager and his Deputy hid power to pay up to Rs. 1,000. For 
claims over Rs. 1,000 the formal sanction of the Agent was necessary. Cases coming up to 
him were settled within a month except certain heavy or inflated claims or in case of consign- 
ments booked at owner’s risk, because enquiries had to be made and reports received from 
the receiving and sending stations and bijaks from the consignee to test the claims, as the 
complaints were received with incomplete information causing a good deal of unnecessary 
correspondence. .Merchants did not give details of their claims or submit with their 

letters. The name of (he sending station was often found incorrect and also the number of 
the railway receipt and date. In Rombay and Calcutta there were seveial boobing offices. 
Merchants did not give the correct name of the booking office from which the goods' « ere 
booked. Ha instanced the case of a man who booked 500 bags of rice and claimed for short 
delivery of 10 bags valued at Rs. 100. The Claims Section had first to ascertain the accuracy 
of his statement from the sending and receiving stations and to compare' the amount of claim 
with the sender’s bijak. Paj’ment could not be made straight off on the consignee’s statement 
beeiuse bogus claims were often received. Ho had a case pending from one local station to 
another in which the claim amounted to Rs. 1,000. It had subsequently been found that the 
■case was a bogus one. The merchant bad been prosecuted. When tlie information given by 
the merchant was full there w.as no difficulty. He maintained a register in which the number 
of cases of public claims was recorded. He and the Deputy Traffic Manager, Claims, occasionally 
looked in it to see what were the cases outstanding. If a man received something short 
in Lucknow in a consignment coming fi-om Howrah and he was satisfied of the bond fides of 
his claims he paid it under the Conference Rules without awaiting detailed instructions from 
the foreign line, leaving the incidence of liability to be settled later on. There were very 
long delays in correspondence while fixing liabilities for shortages between the railways, but 
so far as the public w.is concerned claims were paid within two months on the ease of goods 
booked at railway risk. In the case of consignments booked’ at owners’ risk delay took place. 
He sometimes paid claims for consignments booked at owners’ risk and sometimes did not. 
There were different kinds of risk note.«, e.g., forms A to H. The condition of carriage of 
the various risk notes wore quite different and payment was made in such cases according to 
the merits of each case. Ho sot up clear leccipl as an excuse for not admitting claims in some 
cases. It was not the practice with delivering officers to take clear receipts and to insist upon 
them, nor was it the practice on the railway to coerce consignees into giving any receipts 
beforehand. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Mr. Bumboll, Agent, slated that claims had increased by leaps and’ bounds recently and 
the Railway had not been .able. to keep pace with them. Consequently there had been much 
delay in disposing of claims. Other railways were in much the same situ.itiou. The Claires 
staff was not .adequate for the work. The staff was increased in 1911) by 30 per cent, and in 
1920 b}' another 30 jrer cent, and yet it did not .appear to be large enough. Pcojile had 
beci me much more exacting in their claims. Where a merchant formerly would have been 
prepared to say that his loss was a mere trifle, the present-day tiader wanted every pic. 
Claims agencies had cropped up and nere paitly respoiivible for the work. He was afraid, the 
railways were not giving satisfaction as regards the settlement of claims. 

J/r. Alexander, 'General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-operation 
between different departments of the railway, but there was between different railways in 
regard lo acceptance of liability. 

3Ir, Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, and Mr. Cooke, District Trafic Superin- 
endent, Bombay, agreed there was no want of co-operation between different depaitments of 
the Railw'.ay. «' 

Mr. Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated that, so far as ho knew, the system of 
settling claims between the different departments of the same railway ivas such as did away 
with any difficulty and between different railways, the system was controlled by Conference 
Rules. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Kieforia Terminus, and Boo Saheh G. N. Gokkalc, 
Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that there was no want of co-operati.'‘n. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail'way, 

Mr. Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that it was not possible to 
dispose of claims cases as expeditiously as could be wished. The methods followed be 
inercharits were not at all conducive to tlfb prompt settlement of claims. They did not give 
the Railway tufficient detai’s nor did they submit their claims until 4 or 5 months after they 
had taken delivery. So far as local consignments were concerned claims were settled mosy 
«0 H. D. _ ^ 2 b 
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«T>ei3iHouBly than foreign conBlgnmoiilB, tlic nverage iimo tal:en being bet>veon » in i wpeks. 
The main diffoultr ivas jnsnllicicncv of information f«rni<bed by mcrcIianiB. Thoir letter^ wore 
never complete. They invariably Wittod to give the railway receipt numbers or invoiee 
numberr- In some cases a copy of the Railway’s prcviou.s letter had to bo sent to them. Ilieir 
information when received differed sonietimCB from the correct numbers and partienbrs with 
the result that when a reference was made to the station concerned, they were not able to trace 
the consignment according to the partionlar* given. j\s regards cuquirii's into claims accruing 
through goods received from other raihvars, in many inslnncc.s foreign rn^l^vay^^lIlnet'lS-arily 
delayed in replying to letters. Such trouble had occurred with the Great Indian 1’cnin‘ab 
Railway in the case of a consign-nent of military store.s despatched to Nazirabad Station. He 
bad not found the public were unwilling to come forward and make compl liiif.s. On the 
contrary bis experience was that for the last few years, tlicy had been more concerned about 
their claims and shortages than they bad been formerly. They hardlv gnvc lhf railway time 
to institute inquiries into casc.s and demanded prompt settlement of claims with the alternative 
of a civil suit in Court. At Ahmodnbad, Broach and Nadiad the altitodo of llie public was 
now entitely changed. They resorted to litigation vciy quickly. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

3Ir. TTaHen, General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-opcr.ifion 
between different departments of the same railway. Claims arising upon the Tratlic pa.ssing 
over certain other railways took much longer to sotlle than local railwar" claims. The 
public were not greatly nffcctcd except in the case of ' traflie at owner’s risk. There were 
difUcultics which arose in regard to claims in connection with traflie jiassing to the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway from certain junctions with foreign railways. The ditli- 
cnlties were to a great extent eventually removed upon rcprcfcnlation and there existed a 
Tribunal to which reference could be made to pottle intcr-railway disputes, but the delay in 
disposing of such cases tended to congest tbo work in the Claims Oflicc. If claims upon 
foreign railway traffic could be disposed of with tbo same' proportionate despatch 
ns was done in the case of local railway claims, the Claims Office work would be greatly 
facilitated. 

Hr, Cordon, Bitlricl Traffic Sitperhienilcnl, Cinimf, sfa'ed tint the Railway adopted {ho 
method of settUng within two months ns bid down in role No. 27 of the Conference Rules, 
Only one railway had taken exception to the interpretation of that rule bv the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. They said that it did not apply to gcKxls carried at owner’s 
risk whore a risk note was hold. In those cases they had the power to repudiate in Certain 
events and until the cause of the loss was established, the railway had no power to p.iy on their 
behalf. A c.aso was put up by one railway at the last arbitration meeting, and the contention 
of the other milw.ay was not upheld. Upon that ho suggested that a.s their contention was 
not upheld by the Arbitration Committee, the latter should nuthorirc the JIaIrns and Southcra 
Mahratta Railway to settle after two months if the claim was not repudiate*!. The .suggc.stion, 
however, was not agreeable to them. It look the Madras and Southern .Mnhntt.a 
Railway two months to dispose of local claims and four months in tbo case of foreign railway 
claims. 

Mr. Panons, Bistricl Traffic Superintendent, and Mr.Batu Jtow, Station Harter, Tumlpr, 
thought that there was no want of co-operation between different dcparlraents of the same 
railway, or between different niiluays in regard to claims. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that there was much trouble in gclfinn' 
claims settled for which foreign r.iilwoys were rcsponsiblo and the receiving railway had to 
pay. Months elapsed before responsibility was accepted, one railway blaming the other 
where more than two or three railways were concerned. He had not found that there was ~ 
any difficulty in worknng up to rule 28 of the Conference Rules about the statement of claims 
within two months. If the consignment was booked at railway risk and if he could get no 
information regarding it after the lapse of two months, ho paid the claim. The difficulfy lay 
in recovering the money from foreign railwavs. He had pointed ont to the Traffic Committee 
in Calcutta that in a period of six months, he had paid claims amounting to about Rs. 8,000 
and there seemed little hope of recovering the money for years. He approved of the sugges- 
tion made by tbo Inspector-General of Police, jMadras, that there should bo a sort of 
Imperial Railway Detective Police to whom cases of this sort could be handed over. Once 
such a case was handed over to the Imperial Police, they would be able to carry it on to. a 

finish. 

Mr. Rowlotham, Bepnty Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated with reference to the 
Conference rule enforcing payment within two months that in some cases it was possible but 
in others enquiries went on for 8 or 9 months in spite of the fact that the object of the ’rule 
was that doubtful cases wbich the Company was not able to repudiate slionld at once be paid. 
The diffionlty was that in the case of losses over foreign railways, if the South Indian Railway 
paid np, they had to wait for months and corresjiond in order to settle who wa« actually respon- 
sible. He admitted that this was not a plea which would be accepted under the rules. 
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Wr Meritt, Station Ifaster, Sla^ura, -stated tWfc tliere was want of co-operation. beWeStt 
I he diffcient departments of the same railway and between different railways in regard to 
cldimsi 

Mr. Parlor, traffic Itrspecfo'r, -anil Mr, 'Ramactiandra Mipar, Station Matter, TricMnopoly 
F ort, were not aware of any difficulty. 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that there was no want of co- 
operation between the different departments of the same railway or between different tail- 
ways in regard to claims. 

Mr. Fremoelt, Claiint Officer, Mr. Marrtton, Traffic Inspedtor, and Balm Ralha Prasad, 
Station Master, all agreed. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Jrhe witnesses stated that there was no want of co-operation, but some railways were 
Very dilatory in replying to references regarding claims. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that when a railway found that it was not 
responsible for a claim it usually took veiy little interest in the case thereafter. Local claims 
were dealt with by the Traffic Department and it was not often that any other department was 
in a position to co-operate in the matter. 


'Assam-Bengal Railway, 

The witnesses were of opinion'that there was no lack of co-operation between thfe different 
departments of the same railwa)'. If such existed, it was always possible to rectify matters by 
seeking the intervention of the Agent, imt there was no co-operation between the different 
railways, the idea being to avoid responsibility of paying a claim at any cost. « 

North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Roalih, Tfaffic'Manager, siaid Vaai ih&tevras no want of co-operation between the 
different departments of the railway hr regirJ to claims cases in general. There might be a 
little frittion between subordinates qu.irrelling over details, but whenever such cases came tO 
notice they were taken up and dealt with. There was a certain amount of difficulty in get- 
ting information from other railways in connection with claims which was due to the fact 
that official correspondence was not promptly dealt with. In the North-Western Railway 
there was a system of demi-official correspondence under which prompt replies were secured. 
A number of bad cases had occuried with certain railways. 

the other witnessts all answered the question in the negative. 


No. 


Bengal and North-Western Bailway. 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, 


Mr, Stra'chan, Tra^ Superintendent, stated that he had not experienced any lack of co- 
operation between different departments or railways in regard to claims. In regard to the 
relationship between diffeient railways, however, the practice was to close investigation upou 
proving an entry in the rCoolds of transfer of a consignment to the contiguous railway. In 
consequence of the amount of work|to be doue'within a limited time at the junction of two 
railways the records were not in all cases accurate and he considered that more attention 
should be paid to the’request'from one railway to another for continuance of enquiry after 
delivery had apparently been proved. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Claims'lnspeetor, stated that as claims between Railways were settled 
in accordance with Conference Regulations no difficulty was experienced in this respect, but 
whereas the staff of all departments had access to wagons standing in yards only those of the 
'’Traffic Depaitment w’eie subjected to debits for shortages reported. 

Mr. Gaidener, Station Master, Bareilly Citypyras of opinion that theiO was’ decided want 
of co-operation ; for example, at a large station the staffi of the diffeient departments were 
mo,ing about the yard at all hours of the day and might and yet thefts were perpetrated which 
were obviously due to collusion between them and the persons who committed the thefts. 

Pundit Anrit Ball Tewari, Station Master, Bitdann, stated that there was want of co- 
operation but did not mention instances. 

2 £ 2 
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Questioh ' 18.— J-rc yoti of opinion that the present allocation, strength and 

ioorUng of the police on your railway are satisfactory ? In what par- 
ticulars, if any, are alterations required, in your opinion ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Mr. Earvey, Agent, suggested that the Railway Police should he formed into a 
Department similar to other Railway Departments with a District Police Officer at the bend. 
This District Police Officer could then report to the Traffic Manager and also to his Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, brought the following list of defects to the notice 
of the Committee 

(1) All ranks are drawn from the Civil Police and are liable to be returned to it. The 
impression exists that, the District Police send their less desirable men to the Railway Police, 
sometimes as a punishment. 

(2) None of the upper subordinates in the Railway Police are trained in the internal 
working of a railway, which is absolutely necessary if their duties are to be properly 
performed. This applies to the booking and transit of parcels, goods, etc., as well as to Line 
Clear working and train running. 

(3) Insufficient gazetted officers. 

(4) Inspectors are generally promoted from Sergeants and are untrained in railway 
work. 

(5) Sergeants are generally untrained in railway work and without experience. 

(6) Sub-Inspectors are not always well educated or sufficiently acquainted with English 
in w’hich language all railw-ay work is conducted. 

(7) Constables are generally illiterate and therefore cannot even read seal labels, which 
should become part of their duties. 

(8) The whole force is seriously undermanned. i 

(9) The whole force is inadequately paid. They should be given a duty allowance above 
the pay of the District Police to attract the best men. 

(10) In the lower ranks bribery and corruption are almost universal, especially at melas. 

(11) There are insufficient powers of discipline in the bands of the European Sergeant 
while the Inspectors are too busy with court work to give sufficient attention to this matter. 

(12) Consequently the constables seem to be very slack. 

(13) Adequate punishments do not seem to be given to constables who are proved to have 
committed faults. 

(14) There is an atmosphere of superiority and domination in the dealings of the 
Railway Police with the Railway staff and neither the police subordinates nor their reports 
are ever admitted to be wrong by their superiors when questioned by the Traffic 
Department. 

(15) This atmosphere is reflected in the fact that there is no hard and fast rule requiring 
the Inspector or Sub-Inspector to discuss the whole case with a responsible Station Master 
or TraHic Inspector before prosecuting a railway servant. There is too much prosecution 
of individuals on suspicion without adequate foundation j and even fabrication of evidence 
is sometimes suspected. In cases where co-operation between upper subordinates 
of the Railway Police and Traffic Department exists, excellent results are obtained. 

(16) Endeavour is generally made to shift responsibility on to some other Police 
Division instead of getting to the bottom of the case. 

(17) There is no proper Criminal Investigation Department attached to the Railway 
Police. 

(18) There is insufficient co-operation between Railway Police and District Police. 

Colonel Anderson suggested the following remedies : — 

]. Recruit the best and best educated men — as a separate service from 'the District 
Police. 

2. Pay them better than the District Police and more on the scale of Traffic Subordinates. 
Traffic Subordinates_ start at about Rs. 28 and menials at about Rs. 11. The police constable 
and especially the higher grades) should be treated as a superior man to a railway menial and 
more nearly on a pap with the railway subordinate class. These are now all being appointed 
from the English semi-educated standard, School LAving Certificate or higher, and for this class 
of man with a small family, Rs. 40 is about the living wage. They start on less but are raised 
to about Rs. 40 when they show that they are worth keeping. 
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8. -Put all ranks throngh a tliorough training in railTOy traflnc livork of all kinds, addition- 
al to police work. This can be done partly on the railway and partly in a training school. 
The Eailway would be glad to give railway training to any number of policemen. 

4'. Sub-Inspectors must be well educated in English. 

5. Constables should be able to- read English and should be able to assist travellers who 
consult them on railway matters ; though these are perhaps rather high ideals. 

6. Detective sections should be^organized to watch transportation at ports, goods depots 
and junctions, where the worst pilferages occur. 'I'he Kailway suffers from the want of a 
Detective Section. At Delhi especially there are many thefts which are never detected, there 
being no detectives on this section of the line. Over one-third of the earned freight on piece- 
goods is paid array on pilfered consignments from Delhi. 

7. Members of the Kailway Police should not be kept too long at any one station, ’ 

8. Minimum police supervision per Railway Traffic District should be : — • 

1 Europe.an Gazetted Officer, 

2 European Inspectors, 

4 Indian Sub-Inspectors, 

on the lines of the Eailway Traffic administration. 

9. Por the superior administration of the Eailway Police a Eailway Police Inspector- 
General should be appointed with possibly one or more Deputy Inspectors-General to assist him 
for all .Railway Police work, inrtead oi the present method of administering from provincial 
headquarters. “ Railway police work is of so special a type that specialists are required to 
deal with it satisfactorily and the ramifications of railway crime extend over such long 
-distances that the present provincial methods of dividing the Railway Police even sometimes 
on one railway system must necessarily prevent the best results being obtained.” 

J^/ian Bahadur Mansur Ali Kh an, M) {strict Trope Superintendent, Claims, thought that 
the present police force was insufficient,^ undermanned and underpaid. They did not know 
railway regulations and the subordinate supervising staff had little or no English education. 
The sy.stem of recruiting was defective and the staff were mostly otherwise incompetent and 
their methods of enquiry were defective. The percentage of convictions seepred was small. He 
would have a separate cadre of Police for all Indian Railways under the Eailway Board to 
be enrolled from the province and trained in a training school for railway working only. 
The men should be capable and well-educated. They should be given better pay and travelling 
allowiinces. Gazetted officers should be posted to each ■ Traffic District, There should be a 
Criminal Intelligence Department attached to each railway headquarters. The present system 
of getting men from the District Police was defective. No one ctould expect good men from, 
another district or department. The Police should maintain order at stations under the orders 
of Sub-Inspectors and not under the orders of Station Masters. 

Mr. Young, District Trope Superintendent, Bareilly, did not consider the allocation, 
strength or working of the Police satisfactory. The staff was insufficient and Inspectors’ charges 
were too long. The pay was insufficient. He recommended the concentration of force and was 
opposed to the maintenance of outposts. He had no complaints to make about the lack of' 
clearness in the definition of the duties of the Railway Police, nor had he experienced any 
difficulty in getting the Police to undei'take general enquiries. 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic Inspector, Lucknow, did - not think that there were sufficient Police. 
The deficiency made itself most apparent in patrolling. He tliought that at stations like Bara 
Banki if the yard were patrolled by head constables and one or two men at odd hours during 
the night to keep the Watch and Ward on the alert much good would result. The only objec- 
tion was that the Police would probably begin to interfere with the Watch and Ward staff. 

Mr. O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Lucknow, said that the Railway Police was 
.undermanned. There were not enough men for patrolling and yard work. The lower ranks 
did not know howto treat the public. He would have a separate service with a training school. 
Literate men were wanted and better men than were recruited for the District Police. 
Higher pay would be necessary to attract better men. He would have a detective staff, i.e., 
men who would not give themselves away by saluting. Passenger train guards should travel 
in mufti. The staff at his station was inadequate, 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Bara Banki, thought that the Railway Police was under- 
manned. . At his station there was practically only 1 constable for the whole yard. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Mr. Bumloll, Agent, thought that the strength of the Railway Police was extraordinarily 
weak. For instance, running train thefts occurred owing to the fact that g.angs of robberp 
boarded trains while passing along the line. The situation at present was serious and appa- 
rently beyoird the capacity of the present force. "When a bad outbreak of thefts occurred in 
certain localities the Police should be instructed to institute patrols. In exceptional condi- 
tions such as now existing between Igatpuri.and Nandgaon, it was beyond the scope of any 
railway company to prevent thefts. All thqt the Railway could do was to exerpise reasonable 
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preoantions Buoh as’lookln? of -wagons, Bcal-cliodnng and runhmg of goods trams during tlio 
It whcie it is possible, instead of at nigbt. /^e Railway Police at present were not strong 
enou-h in numbers for this sort of duty; but be Iboiiglit it wmsn part of the duty of tbc 
Police to prevent running train thefts as tlioy were responsible for Law and Order. 

Mr Alexnnder, General Traffic Manager^ considered tliat sufllcient attention was not 
beinff paid by the Railway Police to the prevention and investigation of thefts. The forte 
was not fle.vible enough to deal with abnormal conditions requiring additional stall, ihe 
averao-e constable, if be did not, as there was reason to believe was the fact in the case of tbo 
failw-ay staff, connive at pilferages, afforded very little protection, and bo considered the 
'stienothening of the supervising staff, nitli special refcrcnco to ibo theft of goods, was essen- 
tial. “The cslablisbment of an a'deiiuatc detective force was another cssonlial. In regard to 
the present epidemic of running tmin thefts, a cdnsidorablo fetrengtbcniug of the police 
force was also necessary. 

Mr. Burn, Bepily Ttaffiic Manager, Commercial, was of opinion that it was desirable to 
improve tbc general standard of the Police. He did not think tbc force on tbo Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was up to full cslablisbincnt. There was want of co-operation between 
the District Police and the Railway Police. A larger staff was icqiiired to cope with tbo 
running train thefts which were taking place between Igatpuri and liluisawal. 

Mr. Cool-e, District Traffic Supcrintcn(lent,Donihny,i\soxtQ\iii\iTiiihc present allocation/ 
strength and working of tlie Police was not satisfactor}-. The slienglb of tbo Police was 
insnllioient; more investigating ofiicers were nqiiircd, and police stations w'Crc too farajiart. 
There was me Sul -Inspector at Poona for 116 miles of railway line with 23 stations includ- 
ing Dhond, Poona and Lonavla. 

Mr. Gtpynne, IVaJ/ie /nspeefer, Ja/yaKt, staled that the allocation appeared to be inade- 
qnate. The present working of the Police was re^tri<•tcd solely to attendance on platforms for 
passenger trains. A staff should bo appointed to supervise the watch on goods sheds and to 
patrol yards, parcel otlices, etc. 

Mr. Adams, Station Sajicrintendenf, rictoria Terminus, stated that the working of the 
Police was unsatisTactoi-y. Two-thirds of the force that was allotted for a st.ation was usually 
absent on special duty for fairs. High Ofrioials’ specials, or ow-ing to sickness and lc.ave. It 
frequently happened when Police aid was required that Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Sergeants were absent. If a constable was accidently found ho pleaded ignorance as a reason 
for nou-intcrforcncc. “ When, however, a Supcrintcudcnt of Police arrives, the police force 
are tripping over ono another.''’ 

Jiao Sa/ieb G. IT. Qohhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, T'oona, thought that the 
•allocation, felreiigth and working was satisfactory except in regard to checks on wagon BC.als on 
running trains. Police cheek of all wagon sc.'ils at engine changing statious w-Culd help in 
'locating thefts. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Peclieg, General Traffic Manager, stated that the allocation, strength and working 
of the Railway Police could best ho judged by tbo resnlts. On tbc Bombay, Baroda and 
Centriil India Railw.ay broad gauge system, in 1920 the v.aluc of property stolon amounted to 
Rs. 18 lakbs, -while the value of property recovered amounted to only nhout half a lakh of 
nipees. _ He attributed tin’s state of affairs to the ineffectiveness of the Police responsible for the 
prevention of crime and the niaintonnneo of order due to the following principal reasons, (1) the 
personnel of the police force, (2) the ahseuco of any detective force, (S) insutlioicncy of 
kipervision, (4) lack of co-operation on the part of the subordinate police with the railway 
staff. His remarks on 'the first four points should be taken as applying moro 'particularly to 
Ihe'Railw-ay Police under Hie Superintendent of Police, Bombay, as for nearly tbc whole of bis 
’service, his headquarters had been at Bomba}’- and be had had little opportunity of obsen-ing 
the Police on tbo metre gauge. Ho believed that the Railway Police on tbc noitbcrn section 
of the line wore much bfattcr than those on the soiitliern, as out of the total losses suffernd by 
the Company last year about 18 lakhs occurred on the bi-o.ad ‘gatige and Es. 14 lakhs on the 
metre gauge. There was howbver not vefy itiubh diffbi-eueo in the working rcsvills of the tw'o 
force. (1) Personnel. — There appeared to ho gicat difliotiUy in rcoiuitiag. In his annual 
report for 1920 the Superintendent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Police, 
said, "I am ending greater diffioulty th.an ever in recruiting. The type of recruit tb’at bffcrs 
himself is singularly unattractive in eveiy w.ay. At the close of tbo year I bad 29 vacancies." 
As regards efiSciency, he said “A sword which has been allowed to lie corroding in rust for a 
long time is not to be converted into an effective we.ipoa by one rub. Keilbor can the Railway 
Police who have been taught for years to turn a blind eye to crime aud stolidly to ignore its 
existence bo at once converted into an effective detective or preventive force." The Railway 
Po'iice wanted a very much better class of man than they obtained at prescut. Ho did not, 
however, thirih that there was vciy much in the suggestion that a larger proportion of literate 
men was required in the Railway Police than in the District Police. Tbo provision of good 
quarters would attract better men to the foice. He did not know what tbo rule was regarding 
tlie provision of quarters for the Railway Police on bis Railway, but be knew that the Police 
autbonfies were endeavouring to provide them with quarters. (2) In tbo absence of un 
emoient force, no one seemed to know where or by whom the bulk of thefts ■were 

commitfed. Gangs of professional theves, villagers who were short of food and sa-w easy 
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oppottvmities of getting it, dislionest {radersj dishonest clerical railwaj. staff, railway -menial 
staff. Railway Police and "Watch and Ward all took part in the thieving, but which of them 
was the most responsible and how they did it still remained a mystery. The main, difficulties 
were that the Police had not got sufficient men and could not secure enough funds to 
provide the additional staff that was required for the purposes of investigation." (S) A 
larger number of officers and well-paid upper suboidinates was an obvious need.' (4) Co- 
oper.ition did not exist between'the subordinate staff of the Railway Police and the Railway 
Company. He feared that it was unattainable owing to the views held by Indians gene- 
rally about the Police and to the views held by the Police about themselves. Between 
the superior staff of the two departments there was co-operation. Its effectiveness depended 
largely on the personality of the Superintendent of Railway Police. It had been particularly 
difficult to make this co-opei-ation effective by means of a continuous policy in Bombay 
owing to the frequent changes in Superintendents of Police. As remedial measures he suggest- 
ed that now that thieving liad become so rife and so many people had realised how easy it 
was to steal valuable goods from railwa 3 ' 8 , it was imperative that better protection should bo 
given to railway yards and trains and that all railway wagons should have locks on them 
The need for this latter device was brought forward by the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indi^ 
Railway administration at the last Railway Conference. He would like to see it definite- 
ly laid down that tlie Police were responsible for dealing with all running train thefts and 
that the Watch and Ward should deal only with the yards as long as the present system of 
Watch and Ward and Police continued. He was also in firvonr of having, a special training 
school for the Railway Police, who ought to have a ceitain amount of railway training, that 
is, they should know the railway system, such as the working of trains, general management 
of goods work, etc. He agreed that possibly actual deputation to a railway would achieve 
better results than training at a school. He did not think that life in the Railway police was 
hard although there was a great deal of night work. 

-ilfr. Green, hitirict Traffic Superintendent, Claims, felt very strongly that the protection 
of goods in the goods shed and on running trains should bo kept entirely under the Railway 
Staff. He would not have the Police connected with the protection of goods either on trains 
or in yards. He would rely entirely on the Watch and Ward. He would leave the. Railway 
Policq to deal with crimes on the railways. 

■v' Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

-ilfr. Watlien, General Traffic Manager, stated that judging solely by the results attained by 
the Police in investigating and preventing thefts, ho did not consider that the Police arrange- 
‘ments were satisfactory. The fact that the Superintendent of Railway Police should have to 
refer the Railway authorities to the Police Station Inspectors for the results of police investi- 
gations would suggest that this important matter was not subject to his personal attention. 
The Railway felt that the Superintendent ought to know what was actually going on. All 
that they rranted to know was the result, but to get that information they had to go to the 
Station Inspector and the Railway felt that they were required to do that because the'Super- 
intendent did not acquaint himself sufficiently with such matters. It was a w'ealoiesslof the 
police organization that cases of theft should be repoiied by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Railway Police-as having occurred “outside my jurisdictition ■’’and no further action 
taken. (For further remarks see his reply to question 19.) 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that the present allocation, strength 
and working of the Police were not satisfactory. The present system of Law and Order under 
the Police and Watch and Ward under the Traffic De^partment with no liaison between the 
two Departments did not afford the necessary .protection to goods and properly. To what ex- 
tent the Superintendent, Railway Police, had knowledge of cases calling for investigation or 
being investigated, or of the arrangements made by his staff for the prevention of crime and 
thefts was not clear. ' All correspondence in the Bombay Presidency was conducted direct 
with Sub-Inspectors. That arrangement was satisfactory. It would be absurd to make the 
Superintendent of the Government Railway PoL'ce a post office because it would entail an 
enormous amount of ordinary routine work and he would not be able to carry out his legiti- 
mate functions as a Superintendent of Pqlice, but what was not clear to him was whether the 
Superintendent of the Government Railway Police had any knowledge of the cases which were 
reported to each station. .For instance, at Waltair two years ago, there were many running 
train thefts. Rice was being stolen in great quantities and for some time no concerted action 
could be taken because reports were made to Sub-Inspectors of a dozen different stations from 
perhaps fifty receiving stations. Had copies of these reports been in possession of one Police 
Oilicer the fact that something was radically wrong somewhere would quicHy have been 
apparent. Common excuses adopted by the Police were “outside jurisdiction,'’-' “too late 
and “ short loading.” The Police did not help the Railway in detecting cases of theft or in 
preventing them. 

Mr. SendersoUj Traffic Inspector, did not consider that the working of the Police was 
satisfactory. There was a tendency to shirk under the cloak of the Law by quibbling. More 
supervision was required. The Police should be under the control of the Railway and punish- 
able by the Railway. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should have a knowledge of railway 
work. Men with detective ability were also required. In nearly every case prosecuted, tbe 
culprit had been caught red-handed by someone (usually a .railway servant) but often such 
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cases for want of proper working up had failed in Court, kfembers of tbe staC should bo 
nuiiishcd for neglect of dutr. For instance, in tbo case of a running goods train theft, wlicn 
there was a serious case, the llailway alwa}'s punished the guard, but tlio consbibles got oft 
scot-free The Railway at least assumed that lliere was no puni.shniont and that liis name, at 
the worst w-as entered in the black lis-t, because the crime did not cea^c. He thought that if 
tlie Police were placed under the Railway tliey would do better work and that the crux of tbe 
whole matter was that the Railway should be in a position to punish the Police. 

Mr. ir/iiie, Sialion Master, Guntakal, stated that police constables should be changed 
every six mouths, otherwise, they got in with the Watch and Ward and instigated offences, 

Mr. Bata llotr, Slatioa Master, Tavilnr, did not think that the strength was suflicient at 
all stations. He recommended that each ordinary station should have two constables to work 
both day and night in turns. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Zogan, Agent, considered that trespass on r.iilw.ay land should be made a cognizable 
offence. Besides being a source of danger to the lives and limbs of those who indulged in 
this practice, it was a necc.ssary preliminary to a l.yge amount of petty pilfering, both of goods 
in transit and of carriage fittings. Under tho existing stale of the law, it was no_n-cognir.able. 
Such being the case, no assistance could be looked for fronj the Railway Police cither in jnit- 
ting it down or in instituting prosecutions. The figures of killed and injured on the South 
Indian Railway for tho last & years had risen from 46 in 1915 to 70 in 1919. He was fur- 
ther of opinion that persons found on railw.ay premises in pos.se.ssion of railway material or 
fittings .and concerning which there avns reason for suspicion should in the event of their not 
being able satisfactorily to account for the same he presumed to have been in unlawful posso.s- 
siou and punished aocordingl}-. The extension of the provisions of Section 54, clause 4, sub- 
clause (1) of tho Calcutta Police Act of 18GG would iu this connection appear desirable. 

Mr, Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that the work of the Police was not entirely 
satisfactory. A. largo number of cases were reported as undetected or uon-cognizah!c. Re- 
cently a large number of shortagos had occurred iu statiou collectioiis and although some of 
them dated back a year or more, no clue I ad yet been found to anj’ one of them. Some time 
ago a cash chest at Mottup.alayam containing the whole of the Nilgiri Railwa}’ station collec- 
tions, amounting to over Rs. 4,000 was lost. .'Vlthough it was reported within half an hour 
of its ooourrenco and although a number of men must have been cone rned no clue ha] been 
found up to date. Tho Railway even gave the Polhe the number.s of the stolen notes. The 
chest was thrown out of fiio van as the train was leaving Jlcttupal.ayam and the lo.ss was 
di-soovered at the next stsition and reported by wire. Much al<o had been said lately about 
corruption on tho part of tho railway skiff, such ns taking money for wagi)ns, and he felt sure 
that the Police could help more than they did. Although matters were c-xaggerated, (here was 
no denjdng that corruption existed and that the Police mutt knoiv all about it. The Railway 
had done a great de.al toputdoun corniplion by the appointment of special w,agon distri- 
• butors, highly paid men who had a section of lOO to 209 mile.s under their charge and the 
District Traffic Superintendents (‘istritmtod wagons IhemKclvcs to all important good.s sheds, 
includirg the headquarter stations. If the police did their duty, they mu<-t hear 
a great deal and they should let the Railway authorities know what they had heard. The 
Police cutrenched themselves behind the Criminal Procedure Code and liinTtcd themselves to a 
strict discharge of their legal duties. For instance, they might help the Railway in the 
matter of overcrowding, particularly on tho Aladras Beach I’allavaram section, where day 
after d.ay passengers, particularly students, rode on foot-boanls and indulged in other danger- 
ous practices without being stopped. • Ho adraittej that the Police could not prevent tres- 
pass under tho existing state of the law, hut he thought they could help tho I’ailw.ay authori- 
ties by obtaining the names and addresses of offenders. People iu India had not got tho same 
■sense in regard to tresjiass as jieople in England. A walk along tho railway line was not 
aliened there and tho rules were more or less respected. Here people promptly availed them- 
selves of short cuts across or along the line. All railway servants were e.xpeoted to stop 
trespasp, and to a certain extent he thought it was done by tho permanent way gangs holwceti 
stations, but tho nnisanoo was more noticeable in station yards. For instance, at Illadura, 
trespassing took place iu all directions. His suggestion was that if the Police were given 
requisite powois, people would carry out the Instructions of the man in uniform more piomptiy 
than those of a railway pointsman or other menial. If the Railway went to court for lre.s| ns.®, 
the Statiou Master was kept all day long ir. court, a great deal of time was wasted, tho case 
'U’Diild be adjourned two or tlireo times, and after all the trespasser might escape. Ho suggi s{ed 
that trespass should be made a cognizable offence as trespassers might ho potential thieves. 
He was also of opinion that the officer who commenced the Investigation of a case should 
complete it. In cases where the railway staff were found committing or conniving' at fraud 
they were summarily dismissed, whereas it was understood that the Railway Police were by 
no means so severely dealt with when they were found guilty of similar offences. With 
reference to the strength of tho force it should be increased to admit of constables being 
drafted to special work such as assistance to tbe Watch and Wai-d staff at stations whe^ 
ihefts were frequent and also to admit of line patrols and running train cscoiis. Members 
■of the latter force should invariably he armed. 

Mr, Htgman, Bfinct Traffic Superintcnxlent, did not consider that the present allocation 
and strength of the Police on the South In jian Railway were up to requirements, Thcie -was 
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also room for improvement la working. There were no Police at out-stitions. The Police 
ehould prevent all loiterers and beeg^rs from infesting platforms and goods sheds. They 
should do much more to regulate vehicle traffic at passenger train times. They should keep 
an eye on persons acting as affents for the purchase of tickets for 8rd class passengers. They 
should also take up cases of passengers urinating and committing nuisance in 3rd class sheds 
and approach roads to stations. Between train times the policemen were not to be found on 
the premises. ‘'One has to send men all round the country befoie a constable turns up, and 
then he is not properly dressed or looks very sleepy.” 

Mt. Parker, Traffic Intpector, suggested that the Police should form a branch of the 
railway under the head of the railway administration and that the Watch and Ward should 
be placed under their control. He would even go a step further and appoint as constables 
only retired military men not above 40 years of age on a salary sufficient to keep them above 
temptation. He did not think there were sufficient policemen to watch passenger-waiting 
sheds or booking offices. Policemen kept away from these places in order to avoid com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Mentt, Station Master, Madura, thought that the strength of the Police was insuffi- 
cient. A certain number of constables should be placed at the disposal of Station Masters 
at big stations, so that their services might be used whenever required, as for instance, to keep 
order on the platform in addition to the men employed by the Kailway. 

Mr. Samachandra Aiyat, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, stated that he could only 
reply as far as his station was concerned. Firstly the strength was poor, secondly even the 
few men posted made a hobby of constantly being present in tlie passenger shed (even when 
'not warranted by the number or nature of passengers) under pretence of assisting in guarding 
the person and property of passengers. They seldom made their appearance in the goods shed 
and under present rules Station Masters could not question or criticize their actions. 

East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Uindley, Agent, stated that while the railway administration had no voice in the 
strength and distiibution of the Crime and Order Section he felt th.it certain matters should 
be btought to notice. In the first place there was a feeling that the Police were undermanned 
and that the Superintendent had little reserve of force for any special work either in investiga- 
tion or m maintaining order. As the East Indian Railway passed through five provinces and 
in each province there was a separate division, or district charge, of Railway Police, it was 
not easy for a railway officer to tay in detail how and where the deficiency of force existed, 
but there always appeared to be some difficulty in applying police action at any individual 
place promptly owing to inadequacy of available personnel. In addition to increasing the 
numbers, ^uperintendenl s, particularly those in charge of the larger divisions, should be given 
the services of one or two Assistant Superintendents. For the purpose of detection and inves- 
tigation one of the most impoi-tant steps that should be taken was improved methods of seal- 
chicking of wagons. For railway purposes this was one of the duties of the guards on trains 
and the evidence thus obtained was no doubt useful in many cases in proving that wagons 
had not been interfered with between certain points. For Police purposes, however, such 
checking was of little actual value because it was only one of the other duties of the guard 
and theie never was any certainty that his report was made as the result of detailed peisonal 
inspection. In fact the time at his disposal was frequently not sufficient There should, ~ 
therefore, be an independent seal-checking staff posted at certain definite points along the line 
of railway for the information of the Police and to enable them to ascertain with certainty on 
what section or at what stations seals were tampered with. There was considerable want of 
co-ordination between the work of the Railway Police and the Distiict Police. It was almost 
inevitable that there should be difficulties of this nature. The Raihvay Police district in each 
province traversed a number of civil districts and the Superintendent of Railway Police bad 
therefore to deal with several other Superintendents. The railway itself afforded means to 
criminals of moving from one dktrict to another and ttere was no doubt that a feeling existed 
in the District Police that but for the delinquencies of the R.nilway Police, crime would rot so 
easily spread from one district to another. This was a matter, however, on which he could not 
speak with any personal experience and h'e could only say that there was lack of co-operation 
and co-ordination in places. This could be remedied by having liaison officers working to 
co-ordinate District Police and Raihvay Police work and the functions of such officers could be 
extended to obtaining co-ordination and co-operation also with the Railway Watch and Ward 
staff and other railway departments concerned with the handling of goods. 

Colonel Sheridan, Genet al Traffic Manager, stated that the allocation, strength and work- 
ing was satisfactory as far as it went, but there should be a separate organization for the 
detection of crime in the following directions ; (i) Detoclives in goods sheds, transhipment 
sheds, parcels offices ; («) Patrols in yards for the detection and prevention of j^ard tlieft® •, 
(iit) Travelling detective patrols for passenger trains to prevent loss of both booked and nn- 
bo-iked property ; [tv) Line patrols for the detection and prevention of thefts from running 
goods trains; (t>) the hands of the Police were tied in the matter of -arresting persons found 
with suspicious goods in their possession except at certain places like Howrah for whkh there 
was a local Act. It would assist the Police if similar arrangements could be made for places 
outside Howrab. 

60 H. D. 2 p 
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■ 'The present lengths of the districts of Superintendents of Govcniment Jlail^yay Police 

wore too groat for the officers to know what wns happening in their distiiots. Tlioir districts 

should be shortened and they should bo given tho assistance of one or more Assistant Snparin- 
tendents so that they could tour their lengths more frequently and come in conlaot with the 
provincial officials more than they did at present. 

' Mr. Trmwell, Claims O/pcer, stated that the present nllocation, slrcngth and working 
were satisfactory but tliat Ibo lengths of lino wbieh the Superintendent and Invesligaling 
staff were required to control were far too long and changes were too frequent so far as the 
supervising slaif was concerned. IIo never saw the Superintendent, lie did not blame him 
as ho had too much work. There should ho a separate department for investigation similar to 
tho Criminal Investigation Dop.artmont strong and capable enough of giving llio question of 
theft their whole-time attention. 

Mr. Soicr/son, District Traffic Superiiitendfnt, AllahalaP, did not consider that tho work- 
ing or allocation of tho Police were satisfactory. The force was not nearly slroiig enough, 
and there was not sufficient supervision by superior officers. 

jf/r. Harris, Goods Superintendent, Howrah, skited that I’olice enquiries were very slow. 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, slated that the present system was not satisfactory. 
There should he a special department exclusively devoted to investigating thefts. Claims had 
increased during tho last 5 3 ’ears owing to the gcnenal rise in prices, The Police had so many 
other enquiries to make, all of a different nature, that they simply could not do their work 
properly. If they had a special department to take op such cnqtiiries immediately, there would 
ho a greater chance of detecting tho culprits and also of roeovering the properly stolen. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mohamch Ghat, did not consider that the present nlloca- 
tion, strength and working of tho Police were s-atisfaciory. Tho district for one superior officer 
was too long and ho could not devote sufficient personal interest tn every case in his district, 
with the consequence that enquiry work was entrusted to petty officers. It was very difficult 
to get a prosecution. If ho arrested a man Caking .away 5 seers of rice, ho had to prove from 
whore that man had obtained the rice ; he had to search all the goods sheds to find out tho 
bag from which the rice was stolen, .and after a month or so when the case c.amo up to court 
he had to swear that that was the very same bag he saw. In Howrah the rule was that if a 
man was found to possess certain articles in suspicious circumstances he had io prove from 
where ho obtained them. 

Baiii KaU'a Prasad, Station Master, stated that the nllocation and strength of the Police 
Department was sufficient but that the working was uns.atisfactory inasmuch as the Police 
ignored tho Pailway. Tho Police should be brought uudor the direct siipervision and control of 
the Agent. In that case tho cliowkidars and const.ablcs would bo equally responsible if anything 
went wrong. At present the Police were not responsible for anything. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Isviay, General Traffic Manager, skated that the defects in the organization of tho 
Eailrvay Police were — (1) want of oo- 0 | oration between various divisions of the Railway Police 
and the desire, whanover possible, to shift responsibility on to the Railway Police of .another 
province. As an insl.ancc, ho mentioned a consignment going through from Calcutta to 
Nagpur. At Sambalpore it passed out of the hands of the Bihar and Orissa Police into those 
of the Central Provinces Police. If anything went wrong the Central Provinces Police s.aid 
that it happened hoforo their jurisdiolion and tho Bihar and Orissa Police said that they had 
nothing to do with it as it was not within their jurisdiction. Tliero w.as no rac.ans of bringing 
the two police forces together. (2) The inferior personnel of tho Bubordinate Police force, lie 
knew of many cases where dismissed railway guards had been talren on as Inspectors of Police 
in the Central Provinces and immediately put to work at a railway station. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, thought that more Suh-lnspccfors were required specially' at import- 
ant junctions and ghat stations such as Naihsiti and Goalundo. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, was of opinion thiit the present .allocation .and etrongth 
of the Police was satisfactory for the fuuctiouB they had to perform. The strcn^tli 
would have to bo incre.ased if tho Police undertook the duties of the lYntch and IVard. lie 
thought that as regards working tho Police might place a more liberal interpretation on tho 
words “ reasonable ground of suspicion before registering a case. As an instance, he oit(d 
tho case of an attempt on the part of a jemadar of n firm to pass off a consignment belong- 
ing to another merchant as his. He pointed out the consignment as his and had it loaded 
in his name. Meanwhile the loading was delay ed, tho real owner came and asked for his 
bundle. All loading was stopped. Tho European Goods Supervisor was sent for and ho 
checked the wagons and found out tho consignment. A complaint was lodged against the 
jemadar and the reply of tho Police was “ This is not a case for tho Police ; you must give 
me a definite charge ” thus putting tho onus of making .a definite charjrc on the railway staff. 
Mr. Gilmore also stated that he had asked eve}y Superintendent of Police to give him a few 
detectives and he would appoint them as watchmen at places where such were wanted, such as 
Santahar and Naihati. _ Other detectives could bo trained as tally clerks. This force would 
be of great assistance in cases where goods were misdespatched at important transhipment 
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ynr^s, in wliicli the difficult question of location arose. Reg.ardin» police enquiries he -stated 
that if the Railway dealt with cases as the Police did he did not know what would happen. 
Rail. vay officials sent very important cases to the Police j they were forwarded on to the 
Sub-Inspector who sent Up a report for the information of the Traffic iManager j but there 
never appeared to be any supervision by officers. In his work lie would not be satisfied with 
reports from men of that kind. He would want a District Traffic Superintendent or an 
Assistant District Traffic Superintendent to look into the matter and submit his own remarks, 
but in the Rolice the authorities seemed to be quite satisfied with the Sub-Inspector’s report. 
Regarding seal-checking the Police relied upon rule 75 of Police Regulations, Bengal, 
Volume VI, and also quoted paragraph 183 of the Report of the Indian Police Commission as 
their authority for not undei-taking the duty of seal-checking, 

Mr. MenHns, Dislricl Traffic Superintendent, said he was not in a position to answer the 
question but he thought that the department was understaffed. 

Mr. Gitndry, Electrical Engineer, thought that a more intelligent class of man w.as re- 
quired. Trained and reliable men should be drafted to different stations at frequent intervals 
to prevent connivance. '1 hey should travel on trains, should be allowed to sleep in them and 
occupy them at all times especiaUy at outstations at night. 

Mr. Minalian, Transportation Inspector, was of opinion that the Potico at large stations 
should be under the Station Superintendent or Station Master, 

Eahu P. M. Das, Station Master, Serajganj, said that more police officers were required 
in order to make prompt enquiries into cases reported. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Kolan, Acting Agent, mentioned that the views of Mr. Bayley, the Agent, were that 
the services -lendered by the Railway Police to the Railway Administration were not commen- 
surate with the expenditure involved. In his opinion the main causes of dissatisfaction 
were: — (1) Lack of interest by the Inspector-General of Police. (2) Posting of Superinten- 
dents, Inspectors and other subordinate Railway Police officers to railwajs who were in many 
cases unsuitable and incompetent, and in there cases, the railway had no redress. (3) Failure 
of the Railway Police staff to trace offenders in cases of stone-throwing and obstruction on 
the line. (4) The failure to detect railway theft casfs and failure generally in controlling 
the public on the station platform. (5) Trouble arising out of friction between the Railway 
staff and the Police staff, the latter at times harassing the Railway staff aud behaving in an 
overbearing manner, with the obvious result that the Railway staff retaliated when possible. 
(6) The bad feeling occasionally created by the Railway Police unwisely instituting prosecu- 
tions against the Railway staff. 

Mr. Notan did not think that the subordinate officers and the rank and file of the 
Police allotted to this Railway were at ail satisfactory, nor was this to be expected with the 
present system under which the men were drawn from the Provincial Police. The Railway 
received little help in cases of stone throv.'ing which were common when a new line was open- 
ed. The Police did not detect theft or keep order on platforms. •; 

Mr, Cooper, Traffic Manager, did not think _that the work of the Railway Police as at 
present constituted could be described as satisfactory. Railways were made the dumping 
ground for inefficient and incompetent subordinate officers. The so-called investigating 
centres ought to be alolished and the Police staff of the lower grades distributed to large 
and important stations for the purpose of maintaining order on the platform, and in the 
case of crime, recording fii st informations, which could be transmitted by wire, if necessary, 
to the Superintendent of Railway Police, who should have at his disposal a strong staff of 
Criminal Investigation Department officers for the purpose of investigation. The Police were 
very .slow in getting to work in a recent epidemic of running train thefts. At last they 
got Military Police and then armed the Police. The District Police were alwaj's dilatory in 
helping the Railway Police who in spite of _ having jurisdiction in neighbouring District 
Police Stations knew little of the public. 

Mr. Bxtehan, District Traffic Superintendent, agreed with Mr. Cooper and remarked fthat 
the Police were inadequate, unqualified and unsatisfactory generally. There was a want of 
knowledge of local residents on the part of the Railway Police. The local Police were not co- 
operative enough and valuable time was lost, 

Mr, Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, also agreed and stated that the 
present method of investigation was decidely unsatisfactory, papers being sent from one 
centre to another for completion aud enquiry slips being sent to the local Police. Much 
valuable time w.as thus lost and few investigations were brought to a successful finish. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, CJiandpur, considered that the strength was inade- 
• quate. 

Bahu M. Ghosh, Station Master, Gauhati, mentioned that it was efficiency and not num- 
bers, which was wanting. 


North-Western Raliwjy. 

Mr, Jffaiohes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Pott, stated that he was inclined 
to suspect that the Railway Police were under-staffed as regards their inspecting officers, as 

' ' ' ’ • ' ' ' 2 F 2 
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Borvoral cases that the Railway wanted to bo enquired into jointly by Commercial Inspectors' 
and Railway Rolioo Inspectors had been considerably delayed apparently owing to the fact 
that the Railway Police Inspector was too busy to take up the cases at once, "rhere appeared 
to be a lack o£ gazetted officers and ho could not recolleot any theft oases, however serious, 
bain"- investigated by a police officer above the rank of Inspector. One of his Assistants had 
informed himlhat on his joint enquiries with the Polioo the latter were represented by a 
Sub-Inspootor the ease not being considered suffioiently important for ev.*n an Inspector, If 
the present system continued there ought to be an Assistant Railway Police Officer who should 
devote himself entirely to railway theft cases. 

Mr. Sckojisld, Amstant Traffic Superintendent, Cfnmi, coustdcrcd that there was ample 
room for improvement in the working of the Police on the North-Western Railway. 'I’lie force 
required to be strengthened and better supervised. A more efficient system of investigation 
than at present existed was also dcsirabb). 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Impeclor, Quetta, did not think that the Police were sufficient in 
numbers. The force required strengthening and wholescmc competition should bo bred 
between Sub-'nspoctors by giving special promotion to those men in ivhose sections no tliolts 
were reported to have occurred. The length of line in charge of each Sub-Inspector should bo 
shortened. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Ccwmrrc/nf, stated that the Sind Railw.ay Police 

force was very much under strength. The superior stall consisted of one Superintendent and 
two Inspioiors and for the Port Area 1 Sergeant and 1 Sub-Inspccior. In his opinion this 
number was no chock against crime being committed. For the I'ort Area alone the following 
additional oflioei's eppeared to bo absolutely necesfar}- : — 1 Assistant Superintendent, 2 
Investigating Officers, 1 Inspector (Headquarters), + Sub-Inspectors,! Sergeant at Karachi 
City. For the Line. 1 Sub-Divisional Officer {Assistant Superintendent of Police) at Sukkur ; 

1 Sub-Divisional Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police) at Kotri ; 1 Deputy Superintendent 
at Mirpur Klnis ; 1 Inspector at Kotri ; 1 Inspector at Rohri ; 1 Inspeotor at Sukkur ; 1 Sub- 
Inspector at Jungshnhi j 1 Sub-Inspector at Jacoliabad ; 4- Scigcnntsat Hjderaiiad, Rohri, 
Rukh and Jacobabad. There was plenty of scope for detectives in the Port Area. 

J/r. 7(ynn, 5K/criii<rnf/e«<, did not consider the strength of the Police at 

Lahore sufficient. The area to bo manned and supervised was much larger than the 
present staff could possibly deal with efficiently. The checking of seals of vagons arriv- 
ing was not very efficiently done nor wore the Police sergeants on duly at one time nctimlly 
able to watch attempts at crime. Delays bad occurred in getting the Police to witness the 
opening of wagons with broken or defective ee.nl8 and this duty was too often left to 
ordinary constables. An efficient staff of sub-inspectors or European sorgennls to witness the 
opening of any such wagons and vans should bo provided. 

Mr. Moot Chand, Station Master, Hyderabad, stated that the working of the Police on tho 
North-Western Railway was anything but satisfactory. Some Sub-Inspectors holding charge 
of thanas were not up to tho mark required of their p-isition. Attendance of ihc Police at stations 
was most unsatisfactory. Siatiou Masters did not receive the help required from tho Police at 
the time of fairs and on other occasions when there wn.s a rush of passengers. The Railway Polirc 
did not prevent the public or passengers from trespassing into busy yards but declared that it 
was no part of their duty to interfere in snob matters. Thu help rendered by the Police in 
discov.ring and recovering railway stolen properly and goods in charge of the Railuay Traffic 
Depaitmenr, could best be judged from the records which would show that a large number of 
thefts remained untraced. He suggeslcd that the Police should bo amalgamated with tho 
Traffic Dep.art.ment and controlled by the Traffic Manager and the Agent in the same way as 
the Railway Telegraph Department was managed or that it should be placed directly under 
the control of the Agent in the same way as other Departments such as Loco, I'ruffic, Carriage 
and Engineering Departments. Such an arrangement would aohievo the desired co-operation 
between the Traffic and Police employees. 

Bengal and North-Western Eallway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, referring to the workin.r of the Roilw.ay Police stated 
that tho fact that imperialization had been suggested was sufficient indication of the need for 
radical change in the present system H'hat a revised system must provide for was tho 
establishment of a force to bo judged by other standards than the number of convictions secured. 

A railway officer was constaotly faced with qnestions of n general nature in wlueb a Police en- 
quiry w is of the utmost necessity and it would bo a great gain if the Railw ;y eould count on 
having assistance rendered promptl)’ and intelligently. For this purpose at least it was neces- 
sary that a number of police officers should bo set aside to sjiecialize on railway problems. 
There was little doubt that railw'ay theft was becoming less a matter of casual endeavour and ' 
that unscrupulous merchants sot themselves to recoup their real or imaginary losses at the 
expense of a railway's c.-mpensallon account by' the manipulation of their btjuhn. Were 
merchants faced with the possibility of a thorough police inve.siiaation it was practically certain 
that many of them would cease to roirard the compensation account as fair game and that tho 
running train thief would have it much le.'-A his own way. Owing to the heavy runniiiw train 
tbefls that had been occurring in the vicinity of Mankapur it had been found necessary to 
srop the running of goods trains over that section at night. The matter seemed one for extr: 
efforts on the part of both tho Railway and the Distrjet Police. 
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Jlfr. Brown, JDitirici Tragic Superintendent, Sonepiir, was of opinion that tl e force was 
Buffioient, but w'as unequally divided. There was one very bad case which he wished to 
quote. Fraud had been committd — there was no doubt about its being a criminal case — and 
it took about five months to get the Police to move in it. False bijnke were being submitted 
and systematic swindling was going on in connection with piece-goods and other consignments 
from Muzaffarpur to various stations. One particular consignment was booked to one of the 
Patna stations. The Railway addressed the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Samastipur, 
giving hm the full-facts and he referred to the Snb-Inspeotor, Muzaffarpur, who, however, 
returned the case saying that the fraud had not taken place within his jurisdicticn. The 
Sonepur Inspector was then referrsd to but he also refused to tahi* up the case, saying that it 
was one for the Patna Police, and so on from one to anotlier until after 4 or 5 months it was 
Sent to the Deputy Inspector-General but it was then too late to accomplish anything. This 
had not been the only case of the kind but it was the most glaring. It was notewoithy that 
this consignment was carried only 60 miles from Muzaffarpur to Patna and yet all the delay 
took place due to disputes as to jurisdiction amongst a number of Police Officials. 

Mr. White, Traffic Iiifpector, Gorakhpur, and Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, 
thought that the strength of the Police was insufficient. 

Babn Jauak Lai Jha, Station Master, Chapra, thought that the present allocation 
strength and working of the Police was unsatisfactory. Constables were not intelligent and 
were an object of fear to the travelling public and the railway staff. He thougnt that edu- 
cated men with training in the woik which they had to perform were essential and they 
should be recruited on higher pay than was at present given. 

Eohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Trajfic Superintendent, considered that the allocation of Railway Police 
thanas was satisfactory but he iindeistood that difficulty was at times experienced owing to 
shortage of men. The reserve was, he believed, 10 constables only which was said to he in- 
sufficient to provide reliefs for absentees on account of leave or sickness. This reserve did not 
provide for men detailed for special duties at out-stations. More attention might he paid to 
the detection of defective seals and to the location of thefts perpetrated by persons expert in 
the manipulation of seals. 

Mr- Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector, did not consider that the allocation, strength and 
working of the Police was satisfactory. Transhipment stations should have a constable on 
duty continually throughout working hours. It was significant that even where Police were 
quartered they could not he found when wanted for prompt checking of wagons because they 
were away on mela or escort duty. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly Clip, thought that the allocation, strength and’ 
working were far from satirfactory due to a pancity of constahles who, apart from doing 
duty .at their respective stations were ordered out on various other duties which should not ha 
the case. A fixed number of constables should bo deputed for night duty at each station to 
keep watch over loaded wagons and goods vans along with the Traffic Thatch and Ward staff 
and they should be held jointly responsible in the event of robberies beiiiEr committed because 
according to present arrangements when thefts occurred the Railway Police maintained that 
they did perform their duty and went unscathed while the Traffio staff had to bear the brunf 
in all respects, 


Question 14. — Is there any want of co-operation between the members of the 
railway staff and the railway police, and are you aioare of any ill-feel- 
ing between the subordinates of the two departments f 

Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that there was always the danger of an outburst. 
The two departments naturally pulled different wajB and much depended on the tact of 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. It was recognized by the superior officers of the Police 
Administration that the Station Master was the senior representative of railway authority 
at a station and that a certain amount of respect had to be paid to him by tho Railway Police, 
Muf’h tact was required on both sides Occasionally Sub-Inspectors were not averse from 
lotting Station Masters feel their, power. 

Khan Hahadur Mansur AH Khan, District Traffic Supefiniendent, Claims, stated that 
there were instances of lack of co-operation. 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that lack of co-operation 
was not heard of as a rule except when the parties fell out about their share. If they combined 
nothing was beaid at all, but if one party declined to join in the combine then there was 
trouble, There was no difficulty in getting the Railway Police to undertake general enquiries. 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Bara Banii, stated that there was always a certain amount 
of friction but there was no such trouble with him because ho -was a first-class Station Master. 
The Sub-Inspector, Bara Banki, knew that he wa? superior to him in grade and rank; but 
there was always a certain amount of friction in stations where there were lower grade station 
^nasters, and he thought that this state of affairs lyonld alivays coutinug. 
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Great Indian Peninsula Eailway. . ' 

Mr. Bamboll, Agent, stated that the illations betw'een Bailv/ay and Police officers ba 
been ve'ir satisfactory. He only remembered one case on the Midland Section where he bad- 
bad some friction h ith the Police authorities. The difficulty was that there were constant 
changes in the superior staff. No sooner a man began to know the line and to get acquainted 
with the officers, than he was taken away. The practice had become so bad that the Eailway 
Company had had to register a protest to Government, With regard to subordinates, he 
thought that there was a certain amount of friction. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no evidence of ill-feeling 
existing, but that there was undoubtedly want of co-operation. 

Mr. Burn, Beputg Traffic Manager, Commercial, did not think that there was cordial ' 
co-operation between the members of the railway staff and the railway police, nor that there 
was friendly feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Sng>e,rintendent, Bombag, thought that the railway staff were 
afraid of the police. 

Mr. Gwgnne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated that, so far as his experience went, there 
was no want of eo-opeiation and no ill-feeling. ' 

J/r. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, thought that want of co-operation 
between the iail«ay police and railway staff was the cause of crime on railways. The Superin- 
tendents, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors seldom, or never, came near the Station Master. If 
the Superintendent on his visit approached or sent for a station master and had a five minutes' 
conversation, he would gain some information. As it was, he simply heard the tales of his 
staff. 

Bao Saheb G, N. Gokkale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, thought that there 
was no want of co-opeiation and no ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two depart- 
ments. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Mr, Peclirg, General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that there was no such thing among 
the lower ranks and that the crux of the matter was that the two departments had not the same 
interests. The interests of the Railway Police were the detection and of the Watch and Ward 
the prevention of crime. The two could not be co-ordinated under the existing oircumstancee 
of the law of cognizance as it stood. Co-operation between the superior members of the two 
sfaffs really depended on the personality of the Raihvay Superintendent of Poh’ce. Frequent 
changes of Supexintendents affected co-operation ; superior officers should be posted to the 
railway permanently. 

Mr. Tgdd, Goods Agent, Carn'ac Bridge, stated that as an Inspector and District Traffic 
Superintendent he had frequently experienced considerable want of co-operation on the part of 
the Police and at times open hostility to bring home a theft to the accused. There had, 
however, been some measure of improvement in recent years. 

Mr. Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the Police did not help the 
railway to any appreciable extent. Station Masters were expected to give them all sorts 
of information. There were cases in which the station masters found it diffloult to satisfy the 
requirements of the Police, the.result. being that no enquiry was instituted in cases in which 
the Police should have taken action and cases .remained untraced. It would be more advan- 
tageous if the Police took action immediately on receipt of reports. There was decidedly a 
lack of feeling on the part of the Eailway Police. He cquld not give the reason as he had 
never had experience of Distrief work, but he supposed the .amount of fruitless investigations 
was very much greater in the Railway Police than in the District Police and that the District 
Police did not give sufficient assistance to the Railway Police in tracing their thefts. Most 
of the offences were committed by residents of villages located within the jurisdiotipn'of the 
District Police. If the District Police looked after their men better, there would be a smaller 
mxmber of offences. 

Mr, Jekangirji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that there was practically no co-operation. 
The position was rather an awkward one. The station master was in charge of the 
whole establishment at a station and held a very responsible post. The Police jamadar who 
was perhaps in charge of the outpost considered himself to be superior and would not even 
consult the station master or do what the latter advised him to do. For instance, if a train 
were held np at night at the signals and the station 'master informed the policeman on the 
platform that the train was-held-up and was not likely to be received in the yard for about in 
hour, he should instvnct his men to protect the train. Further, in many cases trains arrived 
with their wagon doors open, clearly showing the certainty of theft. The policeman, however, 
said that he had been given orders not to leave the station unless a written complaint was 
.given by the station master. _,lii cases of this soit the Watch and Ward could not take up 
the work as they had to .watch the places where they were posted, ^ i.e., sealed wagons lying 
in yards, packages Ij iug in goods sheds and on opon platform's, etc. 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, ’ 

Mr, Wathen, General Tragic Manager, stated that it was felt in the Claims Branch that 
the Superintendent of Railway Police did not sufficiently co-operate with the Railway. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, did not think that there was any want of 
co-operation between members of the Traffic Department and the Railway Police, and wa^ 
not aware of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

2[r. Data Dow, Station Master, Twiiknr, agreed. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that as it general rule, there was co-operation. 
He had come across instances' of ill-feeling among the constables and station masters and 
menials, and there wore instances where the Police gave very little help in keeping trespassers 
off platforms and yards. A great deal depended upon the personality of the Sub-Inspector. 

Mr. IFhite, Station Master, Guntakal, stated.-that want of co-operation was invariably 
the case. M'ith a few exceptions the subordinate staff of the Police Department if they 
could not get what they wanted from the railway staff, trumped up chaiges against them. 
This naturally caused a lot of unpleasantness. To avoid this, the Traffic staff preferred to 
comply with their req^uests and of course helped themselves to a certain portion also. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan, Agent, stated that speaking generally there was no want of co-operation, but 
there had been one or two cases when the arrest of a railway servant had led to a temporary 
stoppage of work among his confreres. Such an instance took place not long ago at Podanur 
on the broad gauge. There was, however, a feeling that the pow ers of the Railway Police 
were in many instances so limited as materially to discount their value, e.g,, in the case df 
trespass on railway premises generally, but more especially in stations and goodsyards. 

Mr. Acres, Geenral Traffic Manager, stated that before the present Superintendent of 
the Railway Police gave orders to the contrar}', the Railway Police were supposed to help in 
keeping order round booking office windows, hut they were accused by the staff of purchasing 
tickets which they sold at a profit, and so were forbidden from going near the hooking office. 
Then again at certain stations, Podanur for instance, the Railway Police staff and the 
Traffic staff appeared to he very much at loggerheads, which had resulted in the Traffic menials 
striking work on tw'o or three occasions. In one instance one of the transhipping porters was 
arrested by the Police who said that he had been caught stealing red-handed, 

H/f, DowlotJiam, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that no statistics were 
maintained, but he did not think that there was any marked want of co-operation. The 
matter depended upon the personality of the Superintendent of Railway Police, 

Mr, Htgman, District Traffic Superintendent, tXioMghi Police were not'quite at 

energetic as they might be in helping the railway staff, but there was no real ill-feeling. 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, was not aware of any co-operation. '-s 

Mr. Meritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that there was want of co-operation and 
ill-feeling. The latter conld not be explained, but the fact remained that it did exist. 

Mr. Damachantlra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, stated that there was want 
(Of co-operation, but at the same time he was not aware of any ill-feeling. 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-opera- 
tion between the railway staff and the jiolice nor was he aware of any general ill-feeling 
between the staffs of the two departments. There had been a few instances in which the 
constables owing to their being fellow villagers or relatives or friends had joined in the 
quarrels among the menial staff. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer, stated that there was decided lack of co-operation between 
the railway and police staff and several cases of ill-feeh’ng had come to his notice. He was 
not prepared to saj' that it was possible to pi event this ill-feeling in the case of the subor- 
dinate staff. There had been instances of delay in giving open deliver 3 '. “ It is a matter 
i always insist on being done promptly, not so much for the sake of the Police as they will 
always say that the property is unidentifiable, but in order to prevent the claim growing. 
We have to work on profits and take interest also into account.-’' The delays wore due 

to the fact that Inspectors were very busy men. He had known of a case of a fnrtnight-’s 
delay. The staff of Traffic Inspectors and Assistant Traffic Inspectors had recently been in- 
creased, Senior European Station Masters had been empowered to give open delivery. 

Mr. Dohertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that the question was 
a personal one. He had received assistance from certain Superintendents of Police on the 
one. hand and on the other bad received, practically none at all from others. Where assistance 
was rendered he had found Police Officers ready to co-opei ate and take a broad view of the 
situation and prepared to admit that it took two to make a quarrel. On the other hand he 
had generally .found that where matters were left to deputies, they had only one idea which 
was that the ‘Police were right and eveiy body else wrong.' 
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In regard to the subordinate staff the bulk of the clerical staff on the lino particularly 
at roadside stations stood in absolute fear of the Sub-Inspector, The reason was obscure but 
there was no question that this was the case. If the staff were in fear of the .Sub-Inspector 
there could be no co-operation, nor could there beany good feeling. The Police seemed 
exceedingly foolish at times and did not appear to be able to judge relative values correctly. 
For instance, at a certain large station, on account of the prevalauce of potty thefts, the 
Police made searches of the whole shunting staff quarters, both inside and outside the railway 
premises, with the result that the staff went on strike, no information having previously 
been conveyed to the District Officer. Ho did not wish to interfere with the Police who 
had the right to make searches where necessary but at the same time there was such a thing 
as relative value. To bring about a strike by searches in the houses of the staff working 
in the yard and to bring the work of a big yard to a standstill did infinitely more harm 
than a certain amount of petty thefts. There had been more than one case of that kind. 
The attitude of the Railway was not that they did not want to help the Police in stopping 
thefts. The instance mentioned above happened during war time and the Railway could not 
afford to bring a whole section of the line to a standstill because f ho Police wanted to find 
out the culprits > f the thefts. That could have been got over by making a notification to 
the Railway Officer in charge, but to act in that way and to send out the whole staff on 
strike without a word to the Railway Officers on the spot was want] of co-operation. Speak- 
ing generally, the Police did not render that assistance to the Railway to which it was 
entitled, hearing in mind that the Railway paid half the cost of the Police. The Police 
ordinarily existed not only for the prevention and detection of thefts, but for the upholding 
of Law and Order. Under the bead of Law and Order were included such matters as the 
regulation of vehicular traffic in station compounds, the prevention of passengers and the 
puljlic from using ways to which they were not entitled, trespass in Railway yards, and in 
all these matters comparatively no assistance was received from the Police at all. The 
Railways desired the Police to prevent people from going to places where they ought not 
to go. A constable could easily prevent men going into railway premises. Railway Offi- 
cials might order that a particular thing should be done but there was nobody to enforce 
the order. A ticket collector might be deputed to this duty for instance, but by himself lie 
could do practically nothing. He W'ould have to prosecute and take action against half the 
population of the town. Take for instance Allahabad, where there were two over-hridues, 
one intended for the use of passengers and the other for the public. The one for passengers 
was used by an endless crowd of people passing from one end of the city to the other. ‘When 
Police assistance was asked for in putting a stop to this state of affairs, the Police asked for a 
charge-sheet to prosecute half the population. In this instance not only could the ticket 
collector do nothing but the Railway would have to prosecute people without end and the 
whole staff would have to attend court for days. The Magistrate would very soon object 
to the greater part of his time being taken up by hundreds of railway prosecutions in a day. 
It was just the same in the case of trespass in the yards. Another point of view of the 
railway administration was, "if you prevent trespass you prevent tliefts." One thing 
te-acted on the other. If the police would not assist in preventing trespass and asked for 
charge-sheets, thefts could not bekeducoil. 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that there was some lack of co-operation and 
there had been cases of ill-feeling. Laok of co-operation manifested itself in the harassment 
that was given to the staff, especially if a case had to go to Court. A man might be 
required to travel frr days and nights and perhaps have to walk long distances and to go 
without food. After all this trouble the Court would adjourn the case for another year or 
so, and ultimately information would be received that the Coni"t bad decided the case against 
the Railway. He was referring to civil claims for which the Police were'not actually res- 
ponsible except that they took a statement at the time of a theft and at the same time a 
claim was preferred against the Railway Company. 

Mr Hamilton, Goods stat 'd that ill-feeling and w.ant of co-.operation depended 

a great deal on how matters were adjusted between the Police and the Traffic. Department. 

Balu Kalha Prasad, Station IGasfer, stated that there was no want of co-operation 
on the side of the railway staff but the Police were not willing to co-operate as they had' 
the executive power through which they kept the railway staff in subjection and they 
wanted the railway staff to give evidence according to their dictates against the truth. If 
this was not done, the railway staff were put into trouble wbieh was the chief cause of ill- 
feeling. As far as he knew, the railway staff always tried to help the Police and ns a matter, 
of fact unless the railway staff did render them eve'ry assistance the Police could do nothing. 
There were cases in which the Police actually coerced the railway staff into committing 
thefts. The Police said that if the railway people did not comply with their demands they 
would bo put to a lot of trouble. 


Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ismoy, General Traffic Manager, thought that a great deal depended on personality. 
The relationship between the Railway and the Police was, as far ns the Bengal Nagf ur Rail- 
wm was concerned, of the very best. The man who insisted on this was Sir T. R. Wynne. This 
co-operation was effected thrrugb participating with the Police in their games and soci.il life. 
Secior Railway Officers paved the way, and the subordinates took the cne frjm them. ' Tlie 
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Railway bad always been able to obtain tbe assistance of tbe Police in everything, and that 
being so, the claims paid were very low. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, stated that there was not much co-operation between the railway 
staff and the railway police. If action were taken bv the police against an employee of a 
railway department tbe latter was usually backed up by bis fellow workers. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, agreed with Mr. Coates. 

Mr. Meahins, District Traffic Superintendent, was not aware of any of the railway staff 
having good feelings towards the police. This lack of feeling however was a boon as far as 
tbe public was concerned because it led each party to watch the other and thus corrupt 
practices were prevented to a certain extent. 

Mr. Minahan, Transportation Inspector, and Bahu P. M. Das, Station Master, Serajganj, 
said that there was no co-operation. 

jlfr. Dench, Station Master, Santahar, was not aware of any want of co-operation or ill- 
feeling. , 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Nolan, Agent, agreed that it was inevitable that there should be friction between 
the Railway and police officers, when it was remembered that the majority of pilferages on 
the railway was due to the act or connivance of the railway staff and that it was -tbe duty 
of the police to check such pilferages and thefts. He, however, cited a recent case in which a 
station master on the line received Bs. .SOO from a merchant, which he did not put into the 
cash chest at once but went away to take his meal, imagining that he had done so. On his 
return, he opened the chest, but could not find the money so at once wired to the police and 
lodged infoimation of theft. Before the arrival of the police, he found that he had placed 
the money in another drawer. A dismissed pointsman had a grievance against the station 
master, who suspected the ,man, and forbade him to leave the station, until the police came. 
On their arrival the police found that there was no case. The pointsman then won over 
the jiolieo to his side, with the result that a case was- instituted against the station master 
and some others, and the station master was taken away by the police by the next train. 
The whole ease was 'dismissed in court, but the station master was put to some expense’ in 
defending the case. The whole trouble arose from the fact that in a moment of fright the 
station master called in the police, who finding that there was nothing for them, made up 
this case. In this instance there was also some family connection between the pointsman 
and the Police. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that there was great want of co-operation between 
the railway staff and the railway police which was due to the ill-feeling between the sub« 
ordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Buchan, Dish ict Traffic Superintendent, Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superinten~ 
dent. Claims, and Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, agreed with Mr. Cooper. 

Bain M. Ghosh, Station Master, thought that the want of co-operation w'as due to the over- 
bearing attitude and want of tact on the part of the police. He mentioned an incident of a 
serious disturbance at a station when a Gurkha soldier got drunk, took his kukri and was 
about to assault passengers on the station. One of tbe railway staff went to the constables 
and asked them to prevent the Gurkha from doing any mischief, but they did not come. 
They were moreover useless as they had no arms. Mcanwliile, two aimed policemen got down 
from the train and arrested the Gurkha. He was of opinion that the Police should be 
armed. Even when there was overciowding the police did not like to come and help passen- 
gers unless they were specially called for. 

NorthyWestern Railway. 

Mr. Hadow, Agent, thonght that co-operation was at a discount m rpost cases. Police- 
men were over-worked. They would not take on anything that gave them more work. He 
doubted whether the Claims investigating staff worked closely with the Police staff. They 
were rather on a different organization. 

Mr. Boalth. Traffic Manager, stated that thero was no want of co-operation between 
the railway staff and the police as a rule. The railway staff had from time to time com- 
plained of the police rot taking up cases. Whenever there was sufficient evidence to show 
want of co-operation or inattention this was reported to the superior officer and the matter 
was put right. As a jule, there was not much ill-feeling between the railway staff and the 
police though the staff avoided quarrelling or having disputes with the police as a matter 
of principle. 

Mr. Ilawkes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, did not Ihink that there 
was enou^ co-opeiation between the railway staff and the railway police. He never saw 
a gazetted railway police officer. Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors occasionally came to him on 
behalf of Superintendents. The railway staff mistrusted the police and some of the senior 
subordin.ates considered the police were 'generally implicated in railway _ thefts and 
Intimidated the railway staff. Personally, he was not aware of any ill-feeling between the 
railwty police and tbe railway staff in his district. ' , < , . 
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• Mr. licItofiehh'Atmianl traffic Superin/fndrut, Claim stated that there was 'ivnnt of re- 
operation but ho was not nwaro of any actual ill-fecliiiK. 

Mr. Jordon, Traffic Inspcclor, ptatod that he had found no cases of ilMcclinq: helrvccn 
tho Police and luiKvny Hubordinaten, but if Police Ins[)octorfl and Trallic Inspoclftrs n orbed 
together for the good of tho railway any avant of co-opcmtioii which might esist between 
Station masters, sub-inspectors and head constables, etc., immediately cca9t“d. Tlie matter 
was a question of individuality. 

jl/r. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Cotuniereial, Karachi, stated that insfajicca of want of 
co-operation and ill-feeling between the railway ntaff and jiolico bad come to his notice. 

Mr. Fjfnn, Station Superintendent, Zahore, slated that he was not awan.' of any aclive 
ill-feeling existing between the railway statT and (he police ftaff, and ns far ns ho knew, Iho 
two doparlraeuts had been aide to co-operate cfliciontly. lie knew that hi» Watch and Ward 
staff were in very close touch with the police. 

3lr. Moot Chand, Station Master, Jlyderahod, skated that there _wiis much want of co- 
operation between tho mcinbera of (he railway staff and the railway ■jvolico. Ill-feeling 
existed, but was generally suppressed by the railway staff for fear of being further troubled 
by tho railwaj’ i)olico. 

Bengal andUorth-Westorn Railway. 

Mr. Wesficooil, Traffic Superintendent, stated that want of co-ciperation had generally 
been noticcahlo in Bihar and Oris.m. The matter was entirely n qnc'.tion of tHrr'onality. 
Tho Railway Police in the United Provinces were ready to help in every w.ay they |>o>-iib)y 
could, lie was of opinion that tho Railway Police office and t!ie Tr.itlic Superii)tetnk'nV8 
office shonid ho under the same roof or ns close to each other n.s j'orsihic. Such an arrange- 
ment would save a good dc.al of unneccjs.ary work, na a polieoman wauling certain infonna- 
tion would only hnvo to go to tho District TralTio Siijxrintendont’s office and nsk for it. 

Mr. Broicn, District Traffic Superinirndenf, Sor.epar, stated that there was & distinct 
want of co-operation between tho Railway Police and the Railu-ay Administration in the 
province of Biliar and Orissa. It was less noticcahlo in tho United Provinces. t 

Mr, If'hite, Traffic Inspector, Ooralhpnr, thought that the co-owration of (he Bihar and 
Orissa Police was not so offcotivc a-s that of tho Upitod Provinces Policci He was rot aware 
of any ill-feeling between tho subordinates of the two departmCntH. 

Mr. T/uca.s, Station Master, Sonepur, staled that he had heard of rovcral eases where 
there had beau want of co-operation between the police and tho railw.ay staff and eoa- 
Ecqnontly there had been a great deal of friction between tbo two dcpartmeiitr. 

Balu Janah Zal Jha, Station Piaster, Chapra, piated that there avas no co-opomlion 
when matters of public interest were concerned, c.nch department l>ting jealous and afraid of 
the other. Tho police also tried to impress tho milwav staff with the fact that they were 
superior and would not ho dictated to even if iho ni5vico was of benefit to them, thinking it 
derogatory to roooivo instructions from men whom they always regarded moro as tlicir 
subordinates than ns their colleagues. 

Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Straciian, Traffic Superintendent, stated that there was occasional want of co-open- 
tion between memberM of tlic railway staff and tho railw.sy police, hut his experience had 
hpen that suoh situations could he quickl}- terminated by frank discussions botwcou tho poh':« 
officers and railway traffic officers concerned. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector, stated that there was conEiderablo arant of co- 
operation. 

Mr. Gardener, Station J/ci/er, RurciYfy C<Vy, stated that strained relations existed hut 
tho why or wlieroforo was difficult to explain. 

Fttndil Amril Zal Tetaari, Station Master, Bndann, staled that there was trant of co- 
operation, but there was no ill-fceliug nt his station. 


Question <tny more effective sj/sfem of liaison possihtr, c. g., 

deputing railtcag officers to the railway police and police officers to the 
railway temporarily, or hy the employment of police officers in (he Claims 
Branch of the Traffic Beparlmenl ? 

Oudh and Rolillkltand Railway. 

Agent, thought that hotter co-operation between tho police and tho railway 
yVorrJd bo obtained if tbo police^ were organized ns n department of the milway itBelf, as 
suggested in his reply to question 13. Uo hclioved ho was right in saju'iig that when n 
police olncer at present^ was put on to railway work he came to the railway without 
knowing anything about it, Before ho took up his duties it would bo useful for him to work 
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iu Uia Traffic Department. In fact lie would suggest that he should he put in chaise of a 
small section so that he could come into touch with the ordinary routine work which, took 
place. He should understand the organization of the different departments, difficulties in 
regard to trains when they were held up at various places and should learn the way in which 
trains and gorits were dealt with. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, did not see the necessity for training the railw.ay 
traffic staff in police duties though the railway might he glad to have an occasional man 
trained' in Court Inspector’s duties. He saw no advantage in training police officers in 
the Railway Claims Branch, or in their permanent deputation there, as his railway had Indiaru 
Claims Inspectors on Rs. 1 60 to Rs. 180 a month who had long experience in running through 
merchants’ books and generally investigating claims, and the railway had a very competent 
District Traffic Superintendent on claims work who had trained himself to do a great deal' of 
court work. It would he most unwise to attach an arm of the law to the Railway Claims 
Office for use in the preliminary stage of an enquiry. The railway should stand alono in this 
matter till it had strong enough suspicion that some illegality had been committed and till 
then the power of the police should not be invoked. Claims Inspectors became with ex- 
perience detectives themselves. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, Btsiricl Tfraffic Superintendent, Claims, thought that 
it would help police officers to learn claims, line clear and other railway work, which would 
assist them in cases of enquiry into claims cases, accidents, etc., but there would be, no 
advantage for Traffic officers to learn police duties. He did not think it would be advisable 
to depute police officers permanently to the Claims Branch. People were afraid of giving 
information to police officers. Ho had trained his inspectors to make investigations into 
claims eases and they were quite competent in this direction. In fact they furnished him 
with more useful information' for this purpose than the police. 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, did not approve of the suggestion 
to employ police officers iu the Claims Branch because they would take so long to gain a 
knowledge of railway work. He would, however, gi\^e Claims Inspectors training in police 
work. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Eumb'oU, Agent', did not think that with a view to improving the feeh'ng between, 
the subordinate ranks that a system of' mutual deputation would be possible as the work of the 
two forces was absolutely different. It might be advantageous to depute an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police to the Traffic Department to enable him to get a knowledge, of 
railway work. He should' be placed' under a Traffic Superintendent. It was essential for 
police officers to have acknowledge of the rules of working of the railway. If he did not" 
possess such a knowledge, he was likely to be found deficient in Court. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager,, ^di^not consider that the proposal would have 
any creative results. The police could.aoquire a complete knowledge of the methods in force 
for handling goods traffic in a few days, and* all the information at the disposal of the' 
'railway was available for thcpolice. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, did not think that it would he advisable 
to' transfer railway officersto the'railway polico'and vice versa. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, thought that much good could be 
aohieved'if railway police’ and traffic officers had' their offices in the same building which 
would ensure that rejKirts and investigations were made with the minimum delay. ' - 

Mr: Gwynno, Traffic Inspector, JaTgaon, was of opinion that there would be no advan" 
tagei in appointing a rail'way officer to' the railway police but there appeared to be one 
advantage in appointing a police officer in the Claims Bhineb, inasmuch as investigations 
into theft cases would be expedited. 

Mr: Adams, Station Superintendent, Yictoria Terminus, did not think that' an effective 
system could be established as- suggested. What was wanted was a co-operative Police 
Department' which would work with the railway staff, especially with the station master in 
charge. Co-operation did not exist at present. 

Rao SaJieb G. N. Gokhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, did not think that 
any more effective system of liaison was possible. 

Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Pecliey, General Traffic Manager, thought that the railway poh'ee should have a 
ccrt.nin amount of railway training. They should know the railway system such as the 
woiking of trains and the general raanagementof goods, etc. This training would probably he 
better obtained by actual deputation to the railway than through a course at a Railwav Police 
Training School. He did not, however, believe that any makeshift arrangement of the sort 
proposed in the question could be effective. The railway should be empowered to have their 
own Police Department, both for the prevention of crime and the maintenance of order^ on 
their premises. Tlie officers of this force should* be invested with magisterial powers. The 
railways would then be iu -a position to make snch arrangements as they found best for 
co-ordination between their Traffic, Claims and Police Departments. 


2g2 
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' Mr, TydH, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, did not think that any advantage would accrue 
fi’om any such arrangement. 

' Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Trafie Manager, thought that it would he adv.nntageons to send 
Prosecutino- Inspectors of the Police Department to the Ti-affic Claims Department, where 
they woulJ learn the railway point'of view and the railway would learn the police point of 
view. The deputation should be a peimanent arrangement. The railway wanted the police 
to assist them as they had no detective agency. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that an efficient liaison should be 
possible by deputing an Assistant Superintendent of Police to the Tniffic Depaitment who 
would have control of the Traffic Department's Watch and W.avd as well as of the Govern- 
ment Railway Police. He would he responsible for the safeguarding of property and for the 
investigation from a police point of view of such losses as occurred. He would retain his 
position as a police officer. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, thought that the police should receive training in 
the Train Running Section and the Claims Section. 

Mr. Datu Roto, Station Master, Tumhur, stated that the proposed deputation would not 
work well unless the officers were weU trained. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr, Logan, Agent, did not think that an exchange of officers between the railway and 
the police was desirable. He refeiTod.to his answer to question 19, in which he advocated 
the establishment of special railway branches to existing Police Schools. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that at present he did not think that the 
railway police took much notice of what was said to them by railway officers. He thought 
perhaps if they were given to understand that in cases whore their conduct had been adversely 
reported on by railway officers, which on investigation was found to be correct, severe 
notice would bo taken, some improvement would take place. He did not think that the 
transference of r.iilway officers to police duties and vice versa would do any good. In 
regard to the investigation of claims cases, the Traffic Department were qttite cap.vhle of 
making such investigations and with reference to the employment of police officers in the 
Claims Branch the Company had alrciidy their leg.al adviser, who was an oi'-Police Prosecuting 
Inspector. Presumably if a police officer was deputed to the Cluims Branch, it was not 
intended that ho should make the police investigation concurrently with the Traffic investi- 
gation of the case: The former would still be conducted as at present. He did not think 
that much advantage would accrue from giviog sub-inspectors • training in the Claims 
Branch but he did not think the railway would have any objection, if tho police autboritici 
thought it desirable to give their officers some preliminary training, to faking officers, such 
as Assistant Superintendents of Police, on deputation to the Traffic Branch for a period of- 
six months or so in order that they might learn something about the running of trains. Tho 
relations between the officers of the South Indian Railway dealing with claims and the “police 
wore most cordial. The officer in charge of tho Claims Branch did a gre.at deal by demi- 
official correspondence and discussion. 

Mr. Rotohotham, Deputy Traffic Manager, Pteight Branch, referred to his reply to 
question 19. 

Mr. Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that the railway could be 
helped by the" police in legal matters, hnt he did not know whether it would he any help to 
policemen to receive n training in railway work. At any rate he did not think that much 
good would result from the suggested deputation. 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, referred to his reply to question No. 13. 

Mr. Meritt, Station Master, Madufti, and Mr. Ramchandra Aiyar, Station Master, 
Trichinopoly Fort, were not in favour of the suggested mutual deputation. 

East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer, was of opinion that the deputation of railway officers to 
the police or vice versa would not, beyond admitting of a knowledge of the System of work- 
ing, efEect any general improvement in the existing conditions. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, did not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by any such system. Some arrangement whereby a police officer 
would be deputed to the railway for sLx mouths before being gent to take charge as a Superin- 
tendent would probably help him to understand the railway point of view and would also 
assist him in connection with his enquiries. He would understand the various checks exer- 
cised and the different points which ought to receive' attention in order to localize a case of 
theft and he would have special knowledge in connection with accidents. ‘'This arrau"'ement 
would he of advantage provided the Superintendent remained on the railq-ay for at Teast a 
definite term of years. At the present moment the Superintendent remained for six months 
only ; consequently there could be no effective co-operation at all. 
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Mr. Ilarrison, Traffic Inspector, was not in favour of the suirgestions and as regards the 
employment of police officers in the Claims Branch thought it would be much more satis- 
factor 5 ' if there was a'separate .Detective Department m the police to deal wth this class of 
work. 1 

. .^r. stated that the suggestions would cause hopeless chaos, 
both in railway and police offices. 

Sahu Kali'a Irasad, Station Master, stated that ho was not in favour of the suggestions. 
There would be contusion without any good resulting. ° 

Bengal Nagpur Bailway. 

Mr. Ismap, General Traffic Manager, did not consider the proposal of deputing a railway 
officer to tho police force or vice versa would have any beneficial tfiecl. 

Eastern Bengal Bailway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, and Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, w^ere of opinion that it 
might bo of assistance if police officers received ti-aining in the Traffic Department — es- 
pcaiallj^ in the Claims Section for 2 or 3 months partly tor their own benefit and partly for 
better mideretanding of the railway point of view in these mutters. 

Mr. Meal-ins, District Traffic Superintendent, and Bahi P. M. Das, Station Master, 
Serajganj, did not think that any good would result from the proposed deputation. 

Mr. Minahan, Transjiortation Inspector, thought that railway police officers should be 
trained in goods transhipment and the .working of trains. 

Mr. Dench, Station Master, suggested that it would bo an improvement if police officers 
were employed in the Claims Section ; some of tho Claims Tracers were not sufficiently well 
trained in tracking missing goods, eto. Policemen of wide osperience should be selected. 

Assam Bengal Bailway. 

Mr. Nolan, Agent, thought it would bo possible to improve tlio efficiency of subordinate 
police officers by deputing them for a period to tho Claims Branch of tho Traffic Department, 
where they could acquire a knowledge of the routine working of the department and of rail- 
way rules and bye-laws. It might also bo useful to depute subordinates of the Kailway Claims 
Branch to tho police. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that tho knowledge of the railway police in matters 
affecting railway transportation and commercial working was nit and he welcomed any sohemO 
for the deputation of jwlice officers to the Traffic Department to secure knowledge of tho 
routine working of the department and it would undoubtedly pay tho railway in the long 
run to spend some care and attention on such training, 

Bain M. Ghosh, Station Master, was of opinion that tho training suggested in the 
question was desirable. The railway police should not be independent of the railway 
administration. 


North-Western Kailway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, did not think that any system of liaison, e.g., traffic officers 
working with tho police or police officers working with tho Traffic Department would be of 
much practical use. Each department should do its own work but be in touch in mth the 
other. 

Mr. Ilawkes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, thought that more cases 
might be enquired into jointly by the railway and the police and that such enquiries should 
be made much more promptly after tho occurrence. To make this workable it would bo 
necessary to have a few railway police inspectors or sub-inspootors attached to tho Claims 
Office BO that there would bo no difficultyin fixing up appointments, 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, considered that the railway 
traffic and railway police officers should be more in touch with oae another than they were 
at present and suggested that this might bo brought about by joint meetings for discussing 
important matters. A temporary or permanent transfer of officers from one branch to the 
other would not in his opinion bear good results. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, did not think that any more eCootive system of 
liaison was possible and xvas doubtful whether much benefit would accrue by placing railway 
and police officers on deputation in the manner suggested. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, Karachi, stated that he held to tho principle 
that e.ach one should mind his own job and specialize in it, but that there was no objection 
to an official of the Criminal Investigation Department working in conjunction with the 
Commercial Inspector in particular cases necessitating prompt and careful investigation. 

Mr. Moot Ghand, Station Master, Ilyderahad, mentioned that ho had already touched 
upon tho subject in his answer to question 1 3, and further desired to slate that it was desi’-.ablo 
to transfer a certain number of railway polite inspectors to the railway traffic dejjartraont 
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as heads of tbo Detective Department generally to watch the work of the railway 

police and tratfio subordinates with a view to safcguaiding the interests of (ho railway. A 
similar transfer of a few traffic inspeCrore to the rail way police was equally desirable and 
was likely to conduce to better administration and better investigation of cases at the hands 
of the 'railway police. He regarded the employment of police ofliccis in the Claims Branch 
of'the Traffic Department as impracticable and undesirable. In the first instarree, tho 
interference of police olficers beyond the above suggested manner would affect the judicious 
disposal of claims cases and on the other hand the Traffic Department worrld lose the con- 
fidence of tho public and the mercanlilo commnnity. Tho 'Traffic Claims Branch would 
work much better without the employment of police officers. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manaffcr, thought that there was nothing wrong with fho present 
system, if officers made a serious effort to co-operate. A railway policeman after he had 
been on the railway for about six months ohtarnod a very good idea of railway work and he 
did not consider that he would learn very much more than ho had already learnt by a formal 
deputation to the railway. Ho had not forrtrd arry railway policeman backward in the 
understanding of the drflerent registers niarntained by railways or in bis krrowledge of 
the system of Lino Clear. Brrt ho would rratrnally learn more quickly if deputed for the 
special purpose of familiarizing himself with everything connected with his duties tlran if 
allo\red» to pick up the information in tbo course of hrs work. He did rrot tlririk tbit tbp 
detective experience of police officers would be of much use to the railway itr the Claims 
Branch itself, hut the railway had already appointed two cfr-poHco officers as Traffic 
Inspectors. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, did not think that any advantage 
would be obtained by the proposed deputation. 

Mr. Wfiita, Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, did not thirrk that any such system rvould ho 
possible or if instituted would he satisfactory. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, could not think of any effective system of liaison. 

Rohilkund and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffo Superintendent, not conmicT thui the deputation of a railway 
officer to the railw.iy police ox vice versa would give arry practie.il results, nor did bo con- 
sider that the employment of a police officer in tho Claims Branch of the Traffic Department 
would, be bonefieial. Cases, requiring investigation worn promptly reported to tho police and 
he had found that the- railway police officials quickly assimilated sufficient knowledge of 
railway routine to enable them, to carry ont suck investigations. Work in the Clkims 
Branch was purely clerical and not detective. It might be advantageous in certain cases, 
but not in the majority, for tho railway to havo' the detective experience of a police officer 
for purposes of making investigations which Traffic Inspectors sometimes had to make. If 
it was intended by means of this 'training to give tho police officer an opportunity to under- 
stand something more about the working of the railway, the Lino Cle.ar system, etc., for the 
purpose of enquiring into accidents and also that ho should understand something about the 
booking of goods and the check that was supposed to be exercised, he thought that ho would 
hardly learn that in an office : ho would have to he posted to a station and to work there, 
butbe had always found them quite efficient and with quite sufficient knowledge to do all 
that was required of them. 

Mr. Ja/fans, Traffic. Claims Inspector, stated that joinKenquiries by railway and police 
inspectors in large claims cases v/ere essential. 

Pundit Amrit Lall Tewari, Station Master, Budniin„\ras of opinion that tho suggestions 
would be useful as men of both departments would have thorough osperionce of eaoh other. 


Question 16. — Is any system of rewards in force in the Claims Department, 
e. g., are rewards given for recovery of goods — 

(a) in proportion to the value of goods recovered ; 

(b) out of The sums set apart by the railway adminislration to 

cover clahns, 

(c) out of fines ? 


No. 

No, 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


. Sahel) G. M. Qokhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, ihouo-lit it 
a vjsable to give rewards, in proportion to the. value of the proporlj’- reeovered’aud from the 
fines fund.toiencQuraga the staff. . ' 



Bonfbay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

No. 

Mr. Tecliey, General Trajfic Manager^ 'stated thatdt was possible that a -system of 
rewards for information that would lead to -the 'detection of -thefts might 'have good results,' 
but for reasons which were apparent the system of offering rewards for information or for 
the recovery of propeity was not much practised. 

Mr. Tgdd, Goods Agent, Garnac Bridge, stated that there was no system of jewards. 
Paiticulaily good detection of a theft or a smart piece of work in preventing theft was specially 
reported to the Traflic Superintendent and the man was recommended for reward or piomotion. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

No system ; but very occasionally rewards are granted. 

South Indian JRailway. 

No. 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that rewards were paid out of a sum 
set apart for the purpose. They were given for tlie recovery of goods to the staff not 
concerned in the charge of the goods if they had sjiown energy in recovering them. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

No. 

Mr. Ismag, General Traffic Manager, was in favour of the establishment of a regular 
system. Rewards were frequently given by the Agent to the police or railway staff. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Noj but rewards are occasionally given. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper, Tr.rffic Manager, stated that there was no system of rewards in force in the 
Claims Department, although in a few special cases rewards had been given to the staff. He 
. thought it was' quite possible that the institution of such a system would lead to bogus oases, 
an.d was not in favour of the -suggestiou. 

North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, stated that rewards were not granted in claims cases for 
goods .recovered, etc. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated tBatrihe matter had been' 
discussed but no decision had been reachrf. 

Mr. Byan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, described a system for which he got sanction 
about 8 or 10 years ago. It was stiU in force, but the rewards given were too small. It was 
necessaiy to secure a’ conviction before a reward was granted. 

Mr. Mool Chand, Station Master, Hyderabad, was in favour of a system of rewards. 

Bengal'and North-Western Railway. 

' No. . • 

Mr- Westwood, Traffic Jlanager, was of opinion that any such system would lead to am 
increase in theft. Good work , was recognised by promotion and occasionally by reward, each 
case being judged on its merits. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Jlailway. 

No. 


Question 17. — Are fines imposed as punishments "by the railtoay authorities in 
cases iohere negligence or connivance in regard to losses is proved or 
suspected ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that fines were imposed where absolutely 
necessary, but the railway 'administration did not believe in fines and kept them as low as 
possible. There were other ways of punishing ,the staff for carelessness cr misconduct. . 
Debits might he raised and in bad cases dismissal might -be ordered, ’thus confiscating the 
Provident Fund bonus and the gratuityiatithO'end of service. 
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Khan Bahadur Mansur Mi Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that 
recourse to fining was not had to any considerable extent and was oily imposed on highly- 
paid men. Tbe^system of fining or debiting was a satisfactory form of punishment. It was 
not practised to such an extent as to cut down a man’s earning to less than a living wage. 
If a man was found guilty frequently he was removed from his place altogetlier. The low- 
paid clerk was not debited. A register was maintained in which a record of eacli offence 
against a clerk was made. Fines and debits averaged from lie. 1 to Rs. 50 depending on 
the nature of the case. A debit could be defined 'as the liability to recoup losses by men 
responsible for the shortage. 

3fr Yomg, District Traffiie Superintendent, Bareilly, stated, with reference to the 
complaint that in some railways fines and other punishments wore awarded to the employees 
so frequently that their earnings were affected to a large extent, that he did not think that 
these complaints held good in the case of State Railways. He had heard of very large 
debits on Company lines. His railway had a system of making marks : black caution marks, 
red caution marks, etc. Men were warned when these were made and if found persistent' 
in offending were either dismissed or prosecuted. 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic Inspector, did not think that the system of fine or debit was abused. 
If there was no such system it would be impossible to keep men under discipline. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Yes. 

Mr. A. C. Rumloll, Agent, did not think that the system of debits and fines was 
abused. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Yes, 

3fr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that as a matter of fact the oflicers of 
the railway did not care to fine their employees. They gave the offender the necessary 
warnings, fined him twice or thrice and if he still persisted dispensed with his services. It 
was easier to get rid of a man than to fine him. Officers avoided fining menials. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr, Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that fines w'ere imposed and other dis- 
cijilinary action t.aken in cases where the staff were considered guilty of neglect of duty. • 
Fines were not imposed when connivance was proved or suspected. In such cases men were 
dismissed from the service. 

ilfr. White, Station Master, Giiniahal, did not think that the fines imposed were sufficient 
to put a stop to malpractices. He suggested that when six cases were proved against a 
member of the staff he should be dismissed. Debiting the men towards the cost of claims 
led them to dishonesty in order to make good the amount recovered from their salaries. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that where negligence was proved, the staff 
was punished by fine or debits and where connivance was proved, the staff was summarily 
dismissed. 


East Indian Railway. „ 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that in cases w'here negligence or 
connivance in regard to losses were proved or suspected, not only were fines imposed, but 
the staff was reduced and transferred and made to contribute towards the claims paid from 
their salaries or profits from handling contracts, and in extreme cases, were discharged or 
dismissed from the service. 

The other witnesses agreed that fines were imposed as punishments. No witnes.s, 
however, stated that the system was abused or complained of the system. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manager, said that there was a system of fining. There- 
was a rule that any fine over 10 per cent, of the officer’s pay had to be reported to the General 
Traffic Manager by every District Traffic Superintendent and the matter was enquired into. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. -Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that negligence was met by debiting the person 
or persons concerned with a portion or whole of the amount of the claim. Connivance proved 
or suspected would result in discharge from the service.- 

The system of fines was not in the opinion of witnesses abused. 
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Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that fines were imposed and punishments awarded 
hy the railway authorities in case of negligence in regard to losses, but so far as the low-paid 
staff was concerned, it had been the accepted policy on this miiway to avoid punishing them 
by fine. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr, Boalth, Traffic Manager, stated that both fines and debits were imposed by the 
railway on the staff in cases of loss or damage in which the staff were held to be responsible 
or in which they showed exceptional neglect. In extreme cases of neglect or collusion with 
criminals the staff were dismissed or discharged. The fine could not amount to more than 
ith of a man’s salary and any debit Of more than Rs. 5 had to go to the Deputy in charge of 
Claims. Debits were spread over a period. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr, Westwood, Traffic Manager, stated that fining was discouraged. Cases were disposed 
of individually by transfer, reduction or dismissal. 

Mr, Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, agreed. 

Mr, White, Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, stated that fines were imposed as punishment. 


Yes. 


Rohilkhund and Kumaun Railway. 


Question 18.— Is there much unreported loss w crime ? If so why are reports 

not made ? 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway. 

Colonel dnderton. Traffic Manager, thought that many cases were not reported. He 
referred to hie reply to Question II in which he stated tliat the police and traffic staff were 
implicated and the railway would not have the time to investigate all cases that occurred at 
present. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that there 
was much unreported loss and crime due to thefts being committed by the railway staff and 
the police and also due to the fact that people did not like to report small shortages. If a 
clerk knew that there was shortage in a consignment for which he had been given a clear receipt 
he would try to conceal it. The police practically did nothing in such cases. 

Mr. Young, DUlriet Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that the staff were apt 
to suppress until they fell out over shares. 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Bara Banki, stated that if the loss was trifling the public 
did not report, because they did not wish to be bothered about going to court. If, however, 
the loss was a big item then they proceeded with the case and reported the matter. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr“. Runiboll, Agent, was unable to say whether there was much unreported loss or crime. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffiic Manager, Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, 
iff. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, and Mr. Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, 
Jalgaon, stated that there was no unreported loss or crime. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that not aU losses hut 
only important cases were reported, the reason being that such reports did not appear to be^ 
liked by tbe police who in almost every case required a considerable amormt of proof with a 
final inevitable refusal to trace further. In every case reported to the police^ the entire staff ' 
in or about the locality were taken away to the police chowki for evidence to be taken at the 
convenience of the police staff during which time the station was worked short-handed. 

Hao Saheb G. N. Gokhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that there was 
a certain amount of unreported loss or crime, due to the dosire of the public to avoid attendance 
at Police Courts, worry, etc. 

CO H. D. ■ 2 H 
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Bombay Baroda and Cenlral India Railway. 

. Mr. T^dd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, stated that there was not much unreported loss 
or crime. All cases ot theit were reported except when they were very petty% 

Mr. Green, District Trajjie Superintendent, Claims, stated that the public reported much 
more frequently than they used to do. Their attitude at Ahmedabad, Broach, and Nadiad 
had entirely changed. They put eases into Court almost at 6nce. 

Mr. Jehangirjt, Station Master, Baroda, stated that the public reported freely. He did 
not think there was much truth in the allegation that the public were unudlling to report 
Small shortages for fear that they would he troubled later by the station people. In such «ises 
the TraflSc Superintendent enquired whether the consignment was booked at owner’s rfsk^ or . 
'railway risk. If it a as booked at owner’s risk they were not likely to_ get their claims and 
therefore they did not report. He did not think they were afraid of station mastersi 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Jfr. Waihen, General Tragic Manager, did not think that there was much loss which was 
not claimed for by the public. Thera u‘aS a certain amount of loss uhidh bras hot repotted to 
the police.' This, as a rule, was owing to the delay in fixing the locality of the loss. With 
regard to the Suggestion that the public were shy of coming forward to put their claims for 
various reasons, he could only recall one case within his personal knowledge. The man said 
that he was tired of making claims for petty thefts and he remarked to him “You cannot 
expect your railway to put thdse things right unless you tell them what is going on. You do 
not report and consequently we cannot remedy any wrongs.” 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, did not consider that there was much nn- 
reported loss or crime. 

Mr, Bender son. Tragic Inspector, agreed but added that owners sometimes, rather than 
he troubled with attending Courts, tefused to make complaints for pilferages detected when 
taking delivery. 


South Indian Railway. ’ 

' Mr. Acres, General Tragic Manager, stated that he was not aware of any nnreported loss 
or crime. 

Messrs. Rowlotham, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, Eigman, District Traffic 
Superintendent, and Ramacfiandra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopoly Fort, agreed. 

Mf. Parher, Ttagie Inspector, stated that he had heard of a few cases. 

Mr, Meritt, Station Mister, Maduri, stated that minor claims nbt noticed at the time 
of unloading were settled by the staff withjthe parties concerned. ^ 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Tragic Manager, stated that he was not aware of the extent of 
nnreported losses or crime. Some proportion, however, of losses or crimes must remain unreport- 
ed and the only reason he could assign for that was that the losses or crimes were of a trivial 
nature and the persons affected were disinclined to go to the trouble and inconvenience of bring- 
ing them to notice. ^ 

Mr. Pressieell, Claims Ogiaer, stated that there was much unreported loss and crime 
especially in cases of thefts of articles such as frdit, etc., hooked at Owner’s risk. 

Mr. Bobertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that there wus a largo 
amount of unreported loss of fresh fruit. Reports were not made in these cases and they were 
not always detected, because the public did toot make complaints other than general ones in the 
newspapers. 

11t. Earfison, Tragic Inspector, stated that there were not many such cases. 

Mr. Eamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that every crime was reported except those which 
were due to the fact that the police and the traffic department did not desire them to be 
reported. 

Babu Kallca Prasad, Station Master, stated that all Cases wore reported by the railway 
staff when they came to light but many oases Were not taken Up by the police for certain 
reasons. 
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Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

No. 


Eu^tern^ Bengal Railway. 

ilr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that there was a certain, amount of pilfering, 
pocket picking, etc , which was not reported as the persons afEected either did not consider it 
worth while reporting or because they did not want to be involved in correspondence or police 
enquiries. 


Assam Bengal Railway. 

The witnesses were of opinion that there was a very considerable amount of nnreported 
losses but in view of the trouble which lengthy correspondence involved, merchants in all 
probability abstained from making claims. 


, North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that there was a certain amount of unreport- 
ed loss by pilferage of a petty nature such as coal being taken out of trucks in small quantities 
and tampering with consignments of fresh fruit and fire-wood. As it was difllcnlt to prove 
such cases and the loss was small the public were unwilling to report. As regards crimes of 
■violence to persons he thought that these were reported and that there was no tendency to 
concealment. 

Mr. Fatter, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, referred to his replies against Questions 5 (e) 
and 7. 

3Ir. Moot Choind, Station Master, Eyderalad, stated that there was much nnreported loss 
and crime. Reports wore not made in order to avoid the trouble which the reporter anticipated 
from the police generally The Railway Police did not like to show large numbers of crimes 
in their registers apparently with the object of either avoiding the trouble of investigation 
when there was no likelihood of tracing a particular crime or to give colouring to their reputa- 
tion of having done good work owing to the small number of crimes reported within their 
jurisdiction. In some cases the persons reporting were detained and incurred expenses and 
worry and in addition their houses were subjected to search. All these facts went a long way 
>•■10 dissuading persons from making reports in many cases. Recently a case occurred in which 
a railway servant's property was stolen from a house situated in railway premises. On his 
j-eporting the matter to the Railway Police ho was directed to go to the DisWet Police. The 
District Police Station being closed, the man had to telegraph to the Superintendent, Railway 
Police, and it was only after the Sub-Inspector, Railway Police, received orders from his 
Superintendent that ho took up the case. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

3fr. fFestipoodj Traffic Manager, did not think that there was much unreported loss or 
crime. When the Company’s servants failed to report the pubh'o was almost certain to do so. 
Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, agreed. 

Mr, liliite. Traffic Inspector, thought that all losses were reported. 

Mr, Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, and Bobu Janak Zal Jha, Station Master, Ghapra, 
pgreed. 


Rohllkund gnd Koniaan Railway. 

Mr. Strachen, Traffic Superintendent, stated that there was not much unreported loss or 
crjme. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector, stated that station masters only reported in 
instances in which consignments copld not bp delivered under clear receipt as much inconve- 
nience and trouble was experienced by merchants and railway staff over police enquiries into 
petty thefts. 

Mr, Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that there was much unreported 
crime, but it was difficult to prove it, 

Pmdit Amrit Ball Tewari, Station Master, Budatin, stated, that there was no nnreported 
crime at his station. 
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Quesiion 19. — TheMaihcay 'Bolice are at pi'esent organized on a provivcial basis. 
Would any other system of organization, in your opinion, be an improve- 
ment on this, e.g., (a) imperialization, (b) an organization whch tcotild 
take the railway system as the unit and make the Superintendent of 
ToHce for most purposes the Mead of a Railway department ; (f) a system 
under which the daUtoay JPolioe would be amalgamated with the district 
Police. 


‘ Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway. 

/ 

Mr. Harvey, Agent, did not think that (c) would be any gain. He advocated a real 
Railway Service which would enable the officers to rise to Rs. 2,500, the pay of the Head of 
a Railway Department. Two Inspectors-General would bo required. He did not think that 
there would be any risk of want ot co-operation with the Police' of other Railways. 

Colonel Andenon, Traffia Manager, suggested that the Railway Police and the District 
Police should be entirely separated. Railway Police work was very difficult and much more 
technical knowledge was required than in District Police work. It was however most import- 
ant that there should be a close liateon between the two forces, otherwise it would not be 
possible to suppress running train thefts which had been fairly frequent at Moghalsarai. 
If the Railway PoRce w'ore to be amalgamated with the District Police it would be i evert- 
ing to the provincial organization and to the present difficult anomaly that a long special 
training in railway work u as necessary for a policeman in the Railway Police whiih he did 
not at present get. H e would like to see a Detective Section established for the Railway 
Police, but care u ould have to be exercised so that friction did not arise from the reports of 
these men between the Traffic staff and the Railway Police. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Alt Khan, District Traffic f'upertntenden! , Claims, was in favour 
of establishing a Railway Polite headquarters under the Railway Board for all railways. 

Mr. Young, Dtstiict Tiaffic Superintendent, Bareilly, thought that each railway should 
have its own police and the Superintendent should he kept on the railway for seveinl j ears. 
At present the police were confined within provincial boundaries, Under his scheme* they 
would be confined within railway boundaries. The difficulty could he overcome by appoint- 
ing an Inspector-General of Railway Polipe for the whole of ludia, 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Bnmloll, Agent, stated that two problems had to be solved : — (1) passenger train 
thefts, and (2) goods train thefts. Passenger train thieves were not confined to any parti- 
cular locality. They passed from one province to another and an Imperial Police organization 
would be best suited to deal with that sort of crime. In goods tr.iin thefts, the thieves were 
confined to a particular locality and an Imperial Police force would not be best able to deni 
witli them for the reason that they would not get the necesfinry co-operation from the J^istrict 
Police. A provincial s,> stem was best suited to deal with goods train thefts as the District 
Police and the Railway Police were under the same Inspector-General who could see that 
there was oo-opeialion and could exchange his men if they were not satisfactory. That could 
not be done "ith an imperial force. Personally, from the railway 'point of view, his position 
was that there should be an imperial organization for passenger train thefts and a provimial 
organization for goods train thefts, but as. the latter were of greater importance to the 
railway, he considered that the provincial system should be retained. He did not approve 
of having a separate I olice Department for railways which would mean another Inspector- 
General. He thought that Mr, Ross’s scheme of an Imperial Inspector-General and four 
Deputy Inspectors-General, w’ould, if introduced, give rise to friction ivith the District PoL'ce. 
The Railway Police were absolutely dependent on the District Police. If they did not get 
the co-operation of the District Police, they would find it difficult to deal with offences that 
took place on the railway line. With reference to the suggestion that the District Police 
might control the Railway Police, he stated that the system was in vogue in the Central Pro- 
vinces before it was revised by the last Police- Commission, He did not approve of the 
suggestion because the districts were so small, and the railway authorities would not know 
with whom to deal, 

Mr, Alexander, General Traffic Manager, stated that the essential requirement was 
greater co-operation by the District Police fr-om whose jurisdiction the majority of the thieves 
came and to whose jurisdiction the majority of the goods passed. The' Committee’s investi- 
gations would probably disclose whether this could be iinproved by imperialization of the 
Railway Police, by making the railway system the unit or by amalgamating the Railway 
Police with the District Police. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, was of opinion that the present orga- 
nization of the Railway Police on a provincial basis should continue. 

Mr , Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bopihay, was not in favour of the impenaliza- 
lion of the Railway Pojice. The Railway Police should lie a Railway Department with, a 
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Snrerinterident Biniikt to tliB liead of a Railway Department in close^toncTi with all ■ districts 
of the railway, but crime should be dealt with by the Dutrict Police of the district wliero 
committed. At present crime was committed in a narrow belt of ^ land running through the 
districts; thieves from villages under the jurisdiction of the District Police robbed goods from 
railway yards and running trains and disposed of them in the district. Unless the District 
Police were informed by the Railway Police that a crime had been committed, they appeared 
to know nothing about it. " '' 

Mr. (rwynne, Traffic Inspector, J.algaon, thought that a Superintendent of Police as head 
of a Jtailway Department would provide a great • incentive to stamping out crime, agd to 
dealing with the present numerous thefts in goods yards and running trains. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Vidoria Tet minus, thought that there should be 
a separate Police Department for railways under an Inspector-General with Superintendents 
of Police under him. HiS reasons for advocating such a step were that the police stafi would' 
have greater experience in dealing with railway matters under various conditions. He was 
not in favour of {b) or (r). He did not think that the Railway Police should be interchange- 
able with the District Police. 

Bao Saheb G. N. Gohbale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, considered that the 
present system was satisfactory, except in the matter of transfers of officers and men which 
should not Le made so frequently. It was advisable to keep Railway Police officers perma- 
nently on a railway as far as possible. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr^Peehey, General Traffic Jfannyer, was in favour of alternative 'I). In any system, 
however, close co-operalion witu the District Police would be essential as most of the thefts 
were committed by outsiders. Liaison officers between the Railway and the District Police 
seemed to be leqi.ired. If the Railway Police force were made into a separate force, there 
would be, in his opinion, reasonable prospects of promotion. He compared the present 
posilion with that of a man who was a member of a family and knew everything that was 
going on in it while an outsider did not. If the railways had their own Police, there \ 

would be no difficulty in securing co-operation with other railways. He did not think that 
difficulty would be experienced in regard to co-operation if the Railway Polite were separated 
from the District Police and made a railway department, because* their main interests would 
be for the rai'way, which was not the case at present. He thought that under such a 
scheme the co-operation of the police of one railway administration with the police of 
another railway would work quite well as it did in other departments where the railways 
always worked in co-operation with another. 

Mr, Green, District Traffic Supenntfndent, Claims Section, was of opinion that the 
Railway Police should be under the control of the Ag^nt and departmental officers. If 
railway officers could have the power of controlling the police in the way of punishments 
and transfers, better results would bo obtained. 


Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway. 

Colonel Mayniac, Agent, stated that as regards the general working, he did not think 
the present system was s.itisfactory. The peicentage of cases in which offenders were traced' 
. was small and many eases were refused on the ground either that they were outside the juris- 
diction of the particular police officer referred to, that they had been received too late or that 
the aiticles found riiort were shoit-loaded at forwarding stations Generally speaking, it 
was his opinion that under the existing police organization, police officers considered the 
“ Crime ” part of their duties as more imporfemt than that of assisting railways in detecting 
cases of theft and of its prevention. Prom a railway point of view, the weakness of this 
organization was the distribution of police in accordance with pi evinces and states and to 
their not conforming with railway areas. This tended to encourage a shifting of responsi- 
bility in cases of loss on through traflio. There was a tendency to consider reports to the 
Inspeotor-Genei al of Police or the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department and Railways, on matters relating to the departments of thpse officers as more 
important than purely railway questions. Officers fop the Railway Police were selected from 
the District Police and were promoted in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Inspector-General of their provinces. He was of opinion that there would be considerable 
advantages from the railway point of vieiy in a system of organization under which each 
railway system was treated as a separate unit with a separate Superintendent of Railway 
Police appointed to control it. The Head of the Railway Police might then be considered as 
a railway officer in regard to all questions affecting Watch and Ward and Law and. Order, 
and either the Agent or the hei»d of the Department concerned would be consulted in regard 
to the strength, di'-tribution, woiking and housing of the Railway Police, without, however, 
any interference being permitted in matters of discipline. This would facilitate the Railway 
Police taking over the control of all tjie Watch and Wiird staff and some system of appointing 
'in place of the -existing Watch I and Ward railway employees might us^uUy bs 
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inanwniated. Under tbe present 'Bystem of Watch and Ward the Eaflway Folice had no 
responsibility and the District Police had no direct liaison with the Eailway Administration. 
To^facilitate co-operation, it might be arranged for the Superintendent of Railway Police to 
be given an office in the same building as that of the Agent and the principal heads of Depart- 
ments, and Prosecuting Inspectors of Police might be attached to the Claims Branch of 
the Traffic Department. The difficulties of this proposal lay in devising an organization for 
the higher administrative control of the Railway Police, owing to the number of' Presi- 
dencies and Native States served by a railway- It was a ^matter of considerable importance 
that there should b^ no Jack of co-operation in joint working between the District Police and 
the Eailway Police, and it was admitted that jt might be difficult to devise n system under 
which the proposed Head of , the Eailway Police could carry out the orders of the_ different 
Inspectors-General and Deputy Inspeotoiu-Gencral of the Presidencies and of the Native States 
served by the railway system of which he was in charge. Possibly, the solution inight _ be 
found by some system of iraperialization, an Inspector-General of Railway Police being 
appointed to each railway system with assistant officers for each Presideney or Native State 
traversed by his system. Under the existing conditions it must, ho thought, be admitted 
that there was not a sufficiently close liaison between the Railway Police and the various 
Railway Departments, and that there was some lack of knowledge on the part of the poh’ce 
of the difficulties peculiar to railway working owing to its special technical character. 

Mr. WatTien, General Traffic Manager, favoured a system of organization which would 
be a combination of imperialization with [the taking of each railway system as a separate 
unit and making the Superintendent of Railway Police for most purposes the head of a 
Railway Department. Por instance, the head of the Railway Police might be considered as 
a railway officer in regard to all questions affecting H'atcb and IVard and Law and Order. 
The Agent would not, however, interfere in any way in matters of discipline, but either the 
Agent or the head of the Department concerned would be consulted in regard to the strength, 
distribution, working and housing of both the Order and the Watch and Ward Police, To 
facilitate co-operation, it would be desirable for the Superintendent of Railway Police to have 
his office in the same building as that of the chief railway departments. If the ^stem 
could be given efiect to, it would assist in removing the disadvantages inherent in 
the present Watch and Ward system, as the Superintendent of Eailway Police would 
be able to take over the Watch and Ward. It was not, however suggested that 
the Watch and Ward should bo enrolled under precisely the same conditions with 
regaid tg pay, pension, etc., as constables of the Police Department, since this might 
be too heavy a burden on the railway budget and some modified system of cliowViiars 
inight be found feasible. As regards the allocation, strength and working, [goide 
Question 13) this should be modified in accordance with the above suggestions.' This 
dystem would also admit of a ready liaison between the Police and the Railway, and it Would 
be advantageous for Prosecuting Inspectors of the Police Department to be attached to the 
Traffic Claims Department. At present there were four District Superintendents of Police on 
the Madras and Southern A'Eabratta Railway system. To have one Railway Police head for the 
whole railway system was the natural thing, but the difficulty that would crop up at once would 
be under whom would that head work. He could not appoint himself. He must be appointed 
by someone else. He could not be under the Madras Government any more than under the 
Bombay Government. Then ag^ain, the railways ran through variouB presidencies and states 
so that there were sliorhtly different methods. Ppr -instance, the Inspector-General of Police, 
Madras, had asked if there would be any objection to bisktopping the verification of the characters 
of railway menials as he thought it led to nothing. On the other hand, the Inspector- General 
of Police, Bombay, had represented to his Government to give certain orders regarding 
the arrest of railway servants. These latter orders did not apply to the Madras Presidency 
and it was very hard to deal with such matters if different Governments issued different orders. 
The railway staff were liable to transfer from Presidency to Presidency and he thought that a 
certain amount of confusion was bound to arise. He did feel that there should be some definite 
orders issued about the Railway Police. There were rules and orders in the railway depart- 
ment, but the railway policeman, if referred to these orders, would invpriahly say that he 
had nothing to do with them, The railway had no means of knowing where they ware and 
did feel that where they ran through different provinces, the Madras Government should 
lay down something to which the Bombay Oovernraent should agree. It was wrong in 
principle not to have such uniformity. AU the railways felt that they should have their 
own poh’ce staff, and naturally that would lead to imperialization. Regarding the sugges- 
tion that the Imperial Inspector-General should be a Member of the Railway Board, he stated 
that he had not considered the matter so far as that. He did not think that a poh'ceman 
could possibjy work under the Railway Board,jn the wa}' a policeman would work under the 
General Traffic Manager. The Madras and Southern Muhrstta Eailway were not as much 
in touch with the Bombay Police as they were with the Madras Police, although they ought 
to be in touch with them. He did on one occasion see a Bombay Officer. The railway felt 
that if they had to deal with only one man, it would be much better. Another matter 
pressed by the railway was that the Eailway Police did not seem to have any powers outside 
railway premises.^ Por instance, a laeaar was being held outside railway ^premises, and 
a good deal of railway goods which Lad obvionsl}' been stolen were being sold there. The 
Railway Police had no powers in that case, because they had no jurisdiction outside railway 
premises. Co-operation was necessaiy not only between the Railways and the EaUway Police 
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but also between the District and Hallway Polifce. If there was a Hallway Police force 
attached to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, with a Superintendent of Police, or 
Del)uty Inspector-General, the interests of both would be identiGecl and the railway would 
be dblfe to get more out of it. At present the railway had four Superintendents, each man 
looking after two or three railway systems. 

Ht. Parsons, Bistfict Tragic Superintendent, stated that each railway system should 
have' its own Government Railway Poh'ce, distinct from the District Police. Tlie metre gauge 
systein of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway ran through five difietent police 
charges, Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Portuguese India and the dominions of His Exalted 
Highness -the Nizam, and where the actual place of theft was unknown or in doubt, the 
.railway usually received the reply “beyond my jurisdiction.'’'’ 

Mr. Henderson, Traffie Inspector, stated that the police would, do better work if plabed 
under the rail^vay and if the railway could {prosecute them* That was the crux of the 
matter. 

Mr. Batu "Row, Station Master, Tnmhtr, was in favour of an organization which would 
take a railway system as a unit and make the Superintendent of Police for most purpose's 
the head of a Railway Department •, thereby both departments would be held equaUy 
fesponfeible for shortages. - 


South Indian Railway* 

. Mr. Bopan, Agent, favoured an organization which would take the railway system as 
the unit, each such system to be in charge of a Superintendent tanking as the head of a 
railway department and havine the Watch and "Ward under his control. This would neces- 
sitate the dirision of alt the railways in India into fi or more groups, with an Inspector- 
General of Police in charge of each, whose functions would be similar to that of an Inspector- 
General of Constabulary in Eiigland, who made periodical inspections and reported the result 
to the local authority with any recommendation he might have to make for improvements or 
for remedying defects* In the case of the Railway Police, the local authority would be the 
Agent of the Railway concerned and in regard to the Superintendent, he should be specially 
selected from the Indian Policb and seconded for 'a period of 5 years. Under the above 
system, the 'cost to the railway should not be more, allowing of course for extensions in the 
shape of new lines than it ■was now, and the Criminal Investigation Department work should 
be carried out and paid for by Government. A railway branch should be attached to existing 
Police Schools where special trainiilg could be imparted to Railway Police officers hnd men. 
This training would consist principally in traffic working and dealing with claims, more 
especially with a view to training officers in office procedure, so that they might be better able 
to understand their work. Possibly this training might be carried out better by actual ^ 
deputation to a railway than in a branch of the Police School. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, thought that it would be advantageous to 
amalgamate the Railway Police with the District Poh’ce, thereby giving the railw’ays 
the help and co-operation of both. The South InuiaU Railway, passed through 19 civil districts 
including Native States and French territories. He referred to his rephes to Questions 18 
and 14. 

Mr. Poiolotharni^Bcputy Traffic Manager, ikeighi Branih, stated that the present "Watch 
and Ward on railways could not be considered as altogetlier satisfactory in that the staff 
was not dra'wn from a reliable class and the supervision resting as it did on the station staff 
on .duty who had various duties to perform could not but be spasmodic. He considered that 
the Watch and Ward staff should be an integral part of the Police force, which should form’ 
a department of. the Railway Administration under the direct control of the Agent. The 
Superintendent should be drarni from the Indian Police service and while serving with the 
Railway Police should be seconded. In the past the amount of help rendered by the Railway 
Police except in cognizable cases depended mainly on the individuality of the Superintendent 
appointed. The proposed system might necessitate some modification in the laws of 
cognizable cases. “ Non-cognizable ” was a fence behind which many casek were dumped.' 
By amalgamating the watching staff with the police force, there would be less night duty 
per man and more supendsion, apart from which the force should be increased. The Railway 
Police as at present constituted performed a considerable amount of Criminal Investigation 
Department work, which took them from their legitimate functions, and these investigations 
should be performed by special representatives of the department concerned acting in conjimc- 
diion with the Railway Police. 

Mr. Higman, Bistrlct Traffic Superintendent, and Mr. Pamachnudra Aiyar, Station 
Master, Trichinopoly Port, were strongly in favour of an oi-ganizaiion which would take the 
railway system as the unit afad make the Superintendent of Police for most purposes the head 
' of a railway departnient. 

J 

Mr. Purler, Traffie Inspector, referred to his reply to Question 13. 

Mr. Meritt, Station' Master, Madura, was not in faVour of any of the three suggeslions. 
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^ East Indian Railway. 

Coionel Sheriian, General Trafic Manager, stated tiat tBe East Indian Railway hatf 
strongly maintained that the arrangement of the Railway Police force on the East Indian 
Railway nfiieh traversed no le=s than five administrations was most unsatisfactory and that 
unless there was at least a properly organized. detective and patrol staff on the whole railway 
as well as on the adjacent railways, train, station, yard and goods shed thieves would simply 
transfer their attention to stations on that or other railways where there was no special 
detective and patrol staff. Such detective and patrol staff should* be so organized ;tljat it 
would work in close co-operation with the adjoining District Police. 

Mr. Presstoell, Clams Officer, considered that the Railway Police should he a separate unit 
with a Deputy Inspector-General or Superintendent in charge and Superintendents or 
Assistant Superintendents appointed in charge of districts similar to the railway. This would 
admit of supervision and co-operation between the otRcers of the two departments. Transfers 
between the Railw.ay and district Police were not eondneive to satisfactory working. The 
Railway Police should have more powers in dealing with thefts traced to perpetrators 
residing outside the railway boundaries. References to both the Railway and the District 
Police involved delays. Lack of interest was also displayed due to divided responsibility. 
One Superintendent was wanted on tlie stretch of line between Cawhpore and Kalka, another 
one between Cawni'ore and Moghalsai-ai and the third from Moghalsarai to Howrah. There 

was no Tish in imperializing the Railway Police. The Railway Police should be given jutisdic* 
tion in district areas for purposes of investigation. 

Mr. Robertson, Listrict Traffic Snpertnfendent, Allahabad, thouglit that what wae 
required was that officers, inspectors and men recruited for the Railway Polico should remain 
in the railway for the whole of their service. The head of the Police of a big Railway Com- 
pany and possibly of such small Light Railways as worked directly with the big line, should 
have the status of a Deputy Inspector-General and should have under him district officers who 
should have much smaller districts than at present ana would thus be able to pay far more 
attention to (*) prevention of thefts, and (tt) catching of thieves. It would he necessary 
to have a far larger police force and in such a c.i6o he would recommend that all the Watch 
and Ward staff on the line should be embodied in this force. This would tend to make 
police officers part of the railway officers’ cadre and consequently there would be much 
more co-operation between them than there was at present. At present the Railway and the 
Railway Police were two separate services and they naturally had two points of view. Again 
the Sui'erintendeiit of Police only came to the railway for a short time and there had been 
instances in which changes had been continually made and deputies bad acted for long 
periods, which did not tend to improve the efficiency of the force. The amalgamation of the- 
Railway Police with the Distri<,t Police would not improve matters. In some places through 
which the East Indian Railway system passed the District Police had ample work to do and. 
the railway cases lapsed into the hands of subordinate®. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods luspeetor, was of opinion that the Railway and the District Police- 
should he amalgamated as at present there were too many instances of one department 
throwing the blame of a case ou to the other. In very rare and urgent cases-only were the 
Railway Police ever of any use. If the District Police stations were conveniently situated the 
■work could be done more easily by the District Police. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Jsmay, General Traffic Manager, was not in favour of the suggestion of imperializing 
the police force or of the amalgamation of the Railway with the District Police. He suggest- 
ed that a senior Railway Police Officer should be appointed to the Bengal Nagpor Railway 
with headquarters in Calcutta aud with three Aesistonts distributed over the line at suitable 
points. The subordinate police staff should remain provincial as they were at present but 
should be under his supervision. The Police would bo mainly for Law and Order and for 
detective work, etc. The Watch and Ward staff would he a soparate staff and would not 
he policemen but would be under the authority and supervision of the Railway Police Officer 
and would be appointed by him although actually railway staff. At present tl e Bengal 
Kagpur Railway had to deal with three railway police officers, one residing in Madras, one 
in Raipur, and one in Khavgpur which entailed excessive correspondence and -want of co-opera- 
tion. If a senior police officer resided at the Railway headquarters cases could he discussed 
between him and the Railway Claims officers at headquarters and could be settled mneb 
more quickly and in a very much better manner than at present. There would be more chance 
of co-operation amongst the subordinate railway and police officials and in many instances 
they could be sent to make enquiries jointly with .beneficial results. Moreover, a Railway 
Police officer or subordinate could take up a case of loss or theft and trace it all over the line. 
The Railway Watch and Ward staff should be placed under a system in which they would 
be under the control of the Railway Police Offii-er. This staff would probably require to be 
considerably augmented and the scale of pay raised so that a reliable type of man could be. 
seenrsd. A system of frequent transfer should be introduced so that the staff could' not .get 
frien-.lly with or he contaminated by the station staff, local residents or merchants. The 
Watch and Ward should be actually railway employees as police officers would have diffievd- ' 
ty in punishing faults, recovering debits, etc. ’ - - - 



Eastern Bengal Railway. 


3fr. Coates, Agent, thought it might he of advantage to have a separate Railway Police 
hrancb with officers specially trained in Railway Police worh:, hut an individual railway was too 
small to have a separate Police Department. A' certain number of railways could be grouped 
together as was done in the case of the Government Inspectors’ Branch. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, thought that the Railway Police should be kept separate 
from the District Police. The railways in India should he divided into circles and each, 
circle should be in charge of an officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. A Superin- 
tendent of Police should he treated as a district officer and not as the head of a railway 
department. All the Railway Police staff, including circle officers, would be under a Railway 
Inspector-General. He did not approve of the present police arrangements by which the 
Railway Police were' under the same ultimate control as the District Police which did not 
bring about as much co-operation as ought to cvist. He did not consider that by separating 
the two altogether there was any risk of diminishing co-operation, as if the Railway Police 
found that they were not receiving an adequate amount of co-operation they could insist upon 
it. He also did not approve of the suggestion that from the Superintendent upwards the 
force’should be imperialized and from the Inspector downwards it should be under the local 
Inspector-General as this arrangement savoured of divided responsibility. At present in the 
case of lack of co-operation there was no one to take an active part in pushing co-operation. 
If a separate department were formed the authorities would certainly insist upon the co- 
operation of the District Police. The question of lack of co-operation generally arose from 
the fact that a man was transferred from the Railway to the District Police and vice versa. 

Mr. Uaiokins, Deputy Traflic Manager, Commercial, recommended that the rank and 
Ble, su^j-inspeetors and inspectors of the Railway Police should be entertained on a provin- 
cial basis. The emoluments of the Railway Police should be higher than those of the 
corresponding ranks of the District Police so that the best men might be attracted. The 
privileges of free passes and privilege ticket order enjoyed by railway employees should 'be 
extended in full to members of the Railway Police. The present eharge of the Superinten- 
dent of Railway Police was much too large. Sniall charges were indicated corresponding to 
about 2 or 3 traffic district charges. The Superintendents of each railway where more thi\n 
one Superintendent was employed should^ be under a Deputy Inspector-General working 
directly under the Agent of the Railway with his office as far as possible attached to the 
Agent’s office. The special nature of railwiiy crime and the movements of professional 
criminals extending over long stretches of railway indicated the necessity of a Central 
Inspector-General of Railway Police controlling the Deputy Inspeetors-General. A strong 
reserve of trained investigators should be attached to the Inspector-General’s office- 

Mr. MeaHns, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that a Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police should be posted to each railway to be the head of the Railway Police Department 
directly under the orders of the Agent. Further, each traffic headquarters station should 
be made the headquarters of a Police District with an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
in charge. 


Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. 'Nolan, Acting Agent, said that Mr. Bayley, Agent, was strongly of opinion that 
if an Imperial Police Servicd were formed some at least of the cause.= of complaint against 
the Railway Police would be removed. In the first instance, the Inspector-General and 
the Deputy Inspectors-Geueral would be in a position more constantly to inspect the working 
of the Railway Police and would have opportunities of meeting railway officers and be more in 
touch with the requirements of railways and railway work. By such a system means could 
be provided fhr the recruitment and special training of officers and subordinates and in course 
of time the personnel, both officers and men, would be more closely in touch with the special 
requirements of the Railway Police, and if the service was a self-contained one, the senior 
inspecting officers not being only temporarily deputed to the force as they were at present, 
would naturally tiike greater interest in upholding the prestige of their service, and this in 
itself would have a valuable effect in improving the efficiency of the force generally. Mr. 
Bayley held that in view of the delicate relations which existed between the Railway Police 
Superintendent and the Railway Officers, the position could be improved if there was a distinct 
understanding that police officers should within certain limits act under the direction of 
the Railway Administration and that it was oilly by such an arrangement that a railway 
could obtain fuU value of the police organization in return for the he ivy expenditure incurred 
and he was of opinion that such an arrangement could be come to without in p.ny way 
contravening the necessities or requirements of the law. He admitted that the police derived 
their powers from certain Acts which prescribed the manner in which the control of the 
police should he exercised as * regards those powers but be thought that if the railway 
authorities were informed under what statutes they had to work they would be able to 
inteipret them correctly. At present the railway authorities did not sufficiently study tV.e 
rules and regulations, under which the police worked which probably accounted for the 
police attitude, which was that the railway authorities did not always understand what 
the police could do and what they could not do and further that if the control over the 
polict- was transferred to the railway, the railway authorities would try to push the police 
1 0 H. D. 2 t 
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into doing more than they had power to do. Ho further ptated that ihere would no doubt 
he some difikailh-in clcarlv allocating tho duties which shoiihl he atrried out under the 
direction of tiie llailway Administration, but this should not prove insurmountable. In fact 
the division of the duties of the Government Itnilw.ay Police as laid down in paragraph 4S 
of the Itnilway Police Committee's Report of 1P07 seemed clearly to indicate the lines on 
■which such au allocation might be ntTived at. Under the sptem sugg.'stcaJ by him, the disci- 
plinary control of the irolice would remain with their own Inspeclor-Goncrrl, but the 
ordinary duties, that is to say, regulation of trafllc and maintenance of order at stations, in 

which at present the railw.ays only had powers .of suggestion, would he tmiiBrctral to the 
railway. He hirtlicr suggested that if the Committee could not rccomincnd tho formation of 
an' Imperial Railw.ay Police force, the control of (he Railway Police on tfio Renpil portion of 
tho Railway, t. Dacca, Mymensingh, Tipnemh and Chittagong niafriets, shoitld ho 
transferred from the Assam Police to tho Rcngtil Police. Thu I'ua'-ons which had Jed Mr. 
Bayley, the Agent, to make that srrggcstion were that there was u good deal of crime which 
was ascribed, rightlj- or wrongly, to gangs of criminals operating from outside Assam 
altogether. Tho Assam Police were not itr (ouch with these people and did not in some 
cases get as muoh support from (ho districts in Bengal as they ought to have done. Another 
reason was tho considerable neglect which he had cvjK‘ricncc'1 from the Assam Government 
in regard to (ho Police goncrnlly. Jlr. Raylcy had eonsidcrctl the isoint that if hi« suggestion 
were carried out, he would have to correspond with two set* of oilicetv, hut he preferred tliafc 
position to the present system ns Ass.un was very thinly populated and there would not he 
very much occasion for correspondence with that province. The tnoru important crimes 
were committed in the Bengal |X)rtion of tho line. It would he hotter to have the railway 
under the Government of Bengal if it was to he under one administration, 

Jl/r. Cooper, Trafnc Jfnitaffer, tuid that imperialiratioa might ho .an improvement, 
but Lc foresaw great difficulties in tlie way, not the least of which would be the language 
difllonlty. Tho best solution of the matter would bo to make tho Railway -Police a depart- 
ment of the railw.ay under the orders of (ho Agent, .and he Riw no nnson why sueli an 
arrangement should not be satisfactory. In all cases under the Railway Act, tho iSup'rinten- 
dent of Railway Police would act under the orders of tho Agent. It must be rcmemberetl 
that it 'Was open to tho senior Government Inspector of Railwaa-s to question (he Agent’s 
decision with regard to an}' cases falling under the purview of Section 101 of (be Railw.ay 
Act. He was in f.avour of handing over the portion of llio lino in the Bcngri Presidency 
to tbo Bengal Police, because the bidk of the Railway Police work actually lay fn tho 
province of liengal. llis personal opiuion w.as that then) should bo only one Superintendent 
for the Railway and he preferred to have that Superintendent in Bengal ns in that province 
there was a separate Deputy Iiispoctor-Geiicral of Police in charge of Bailway Police, whet 
was easily accessible .as lie was a touring otRccr, 

Mr. Buchan, Dislrtci Traffic Svperinlenilent, and il/r. Purcell, AnUiani Traffle 
Supennlendcnt , Commercial, agreed with Mr. Cooper, in thinku'ng that tho Ijtst plan would 
be to place tbo Police under tho Agent ns a railway department, pure and simple, the 
Superintendent being tho head of it at least with regnnl to railway cases and where the law 
did not constitute a ditficnlty thereto. 

^ Bahu M. Ghorh, Station ^Faster, aras of opinion that the service should be organized as 
distinct from the Provincial Police with .special arrangements for giving tbo men training 
that would make them most suitable for llailway Police work. This dep.irtment should bs 
controlled by tho Agent of tho Railway. 


North-Western Railway. 

Sir. Soalth, Traffic Slanapcr, was of opinion that organization (JJ, t.e., of having a 
Superintendent or Inspector-General of Police directly under tho Agent for tho whole of the 
Administration, was the most workable scheme.’ There would probably have to be exceptions 
in the case of Baluchistan and tho North-West Pronticr Province, as these provinces wore 
quite peculiar as regards crime and police .arrangements from the rest of tho lino. From 
practical worldng he had found tliat conditions were special in Baluehiskari. -- 

Mr- JJadoto, Affent, agreed with Mr. Boalth's suggestion with the exception of tho 
exclusion of Baluchistan. Both officers wore agreed in thinking that it would be advaiilagcou,s 
to have ono poUeo system for tho whole of the lino, the first point being that the head 
of the police adrainistmtion would bo always close at hand. Mr. lladow thought that it was 
most necessary thiit Sind should form part of tho Punjab from the iwint of view of the 
Rail w.ay. For the last year bo had been trying very hard to bring tho medical arrangeraents 
on tho Railway under the Iiispcctor-Gonor.al of Civil Ho.spilals of the Punjab. The North- 
West Frontier Province and the United Provinces had agreed but trouble had ensued' with 
Sind. There was apparently' an idea ingrained in Bomb.ay that Sind U'asasort of island by 
itself which was very much hotter than any other part of India. Another argument was 
that tho Punjab Assistant Surgeon would not understand tho language. His answer to that 
•was that half the staff on tho railway at Karachi and at tho workshops at Sukkur were 
•Punyabees. If they could got on well with Siudccs surely tho Assistant Surgeon could also 
get on very well. Regarding the police officer also it was hopeless to try to get into 
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communication with a police officer in Sind. Both officers realized that the special ohjcction 
to the scheme under which each Kailway Administration would have its own police force u al 
that to a certain extent the Kailway Police ran the risk of losing touch with the District 
Police, but the Agent was of opinion that it was more important that the Kailway Police 
should be in touch with the Kail way because the Kailway Police were there to prevent i 
(1) violence, (2) robbery and (3) for the general investigation of crime on railways. The 
difficulty arose in the third object. There was a risk that if the Railway Police became a 
Railway Department that at times of great civil disturbance the Railway Police for -instance 
in Karachi might be under the control of an officer who would have to report to Lahore^ 

In these days of strikes there would be some risk if the Railway Police responsible for dealing 
with such matters were in the first instance under the control of somebody other than the 
Local Government. Again, before the suggestion were carried out, they would like to have 
an idea of what the cost would be to the railway. At present claims had gone up to such 
a figure that some improvement in organization was obviously necessary. 

Mr. Haiohes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, was of opinion that tho 
Police should be a department of the Railway in the same way as the Audit Department, 

' that is, tliey should be directly under the Government of India, the Agent having power 
to co-ordinate the working of the Railway Police with the Railway, or that they should be 
placed on the same footing as the Traffic Department of the Railway with a Superintendent 
in the Head Office and District Officers with Assistants at certain points on the railway. 
Either of these systems would be more efficient than the present one. A difficulty under 
the present system was that the railway in his district came under the jurisdiction of 
three distinct police forces ; viz., Sind Railway Police, Baluchistan Railway Police and the 
Punjab Railway 1’olice. With one Police Superintendent for the whole North-Western 
Railway as suggested the work of the Police could be better co-ordinated and instances of one 
police force refusing to take over a case from the police of another province would not occur. 
There would he some encouragement for the police under sucli a system to get at the bottom 
of a case. It was so easj^ under present conditions to reply to enquiries from the District 
Traffic Sdperiutendent that the case*was untraced and the papers filed. Under the suggested 
scheme the Railway Police would be working for their own railway and would fake greater 
interest in investigating cases. The Watch and Ward staff might also come under the Police' ' 
under such a system. 

'' Mr.S.W.M. Khan, Officiating District Traffic Superintendent , Multan, that tho 

head of the Railway Police Department on every Railway should be an officer of the rank 
of Deputy Inspector-General and should have one or two Superintendents to assist him. 
Each Railway should have a separate Railway Police and the whole system should be divided 
into districts or divisions under an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Railway Police. 
These officers would deal direct w'ith district officers of the railway and other departments in 
the same way as the district officers of the different departments of the railway at present’ 
did. What was lacking at pre.=ent was that a Railway Police official was inclined to consider’ 
himself, and was considered by the railway staff, more of a police officer than a railway’ 
official. What was urgently required was that the Railway Police should be able to co- 
operate efficiently with the railway staff in the prevention of thefts, detection of crime within 
railway limits and maintenance of order so as to enable railways to work efficiently in the' 
interests of not only the trades and industries of the country but also in the 
interests of the general public. With this end in view he had arranged that the Railwa/^ 
Police should hold a joint check of the contents of wagons found with defective seals and 'had 
also arranged a joint chock, of seals of all goods trains at Iqbalnagar, the boundary station 
between Multan and Montgomery Railway Police Stations. This joint check was usefnl so 
far as it went, but the very fact that tho two forces had to devise makeshifts to co-ordinate 
their working showed that the organization required alteration. Anotlier method by which 
an effort was made to prevent running train thefts was that every ease of a wagon found with 
^ defective seals at a station was reported by wire by the local railway staff to the Railway Police 
concemed'and a copy of the wire'was sent to the Dictiict Traffic Office. These wires were put up to 
Assistant Traffic Superintendents of the Traffic Sub-Divisions of the Multan District and cases 
were entered up in a register under their oiders. A statement was prepared eveiy week from 
this register and a copy was. sent to the Sub-Divisional Officer, Railway Police, and another 
copy to the Traffic Manager, Claims, to en.able that officer to deal with claims arising out of 
these thefts. In this way co-ordination was sought to be established, but the re-organization 
of the Railway Police as a department separate from the District Police was a necessity the 
importance of which could not be overestimated. He further suggested that all cases of thefts 
occurring within railway iimits'either from i-unning trains or from staff quarters and station 
buildings should be investigated aud dealt with by the Railway Police, the District Police 
helping the Railway Police whenever persons residing outside railway areas were involved in 
the same manner as one police station in the civil districts helped another police station- of 
the same or another district within the former’s jurisdiction in detecting crime and apprehend- 
ing culprits.. j 

Mr. Schof eld,' Assistant Traffic Superintendent, was of opim’on that by organi- 

zing the Railway Police as a Railway Department subordinate to the Agent but independent 
of all other Railway Departments, more co-operation would be secured and a higher state of 
efficiency obtained, 
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Mr, Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, Karachi, was of opinion that the Railway 
Police should he an integral part of the Railway Administration \inder the control of the 
Agent. ^ 

Mr. Moot Chand, Station Master, stated that a reference to answers 13 to 

15 would show his views on the subject. In his opinion an organization whicji would take the 
railway system as the unit and make tho Superintendent of the Railway Police a head of the 
Railway Department under tho direct control of tho Agent, would be preferable to any 
amalgamation with the District Police whose line or sphere of working was quite different from 
that of the Railway Police. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Colonel hat. Agent, suggested that there should he one force for the whole line control- 
led by a police officer espcricnccd in railwa}' work and in close touch with the udmiuistra- 
tion. The force at present was split up into two rihsoliitely distinct bodies : the " United 
Provinces'” and “Bihar and Oris.sa'" Police, and the successful following up and working out 
of cases was greatly impared thereby. It seemed very necessary that the Railway Police 
should be co-ordinated under one control as an Imperial Service and that each railw.ay should 
have its own Police Superintendent who should be recarded primarily as the head of a depart- 
ment of the Railway Administration and as such under the control of the Agent with respect 
to all mattere connected with railway work. Government provided the force and roser\'ed to 
itself the right from time to time to impose duties for its own ends upon the members of the' 
force. The cost of the force had been fixed between the Railway and the Govcrnnient on the 
basis of 7-1 Oths to 3-1 Oths, and this might bo taken as indicating approximately the relative 
importance of tho purel)’ railw.a}', and of tho general duties of the Police. Owing to tho 
language and other difficulties it would probably be found desirable to retain tho present 
method of recruitment from the District Police, but men who had learnt, and had been found 
suitable for, radway duties .should he pormanentlj' retained in the Bail way Pnlice. Accoiding 
to the information at his disposal the United Provinces Police worked in harmony with the 
railway officers, but the Biliur and Orissa Police did not. An imperial iorce would make matters 
more uniform. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, thought that efficiency would be secured if the 
Railway Police on the Bengal and North-Western Railway were placed under one Superinten- 
dent With regard to the contention that it was practically impossihle to work out Railway ■ 
Police problems with any Iiojio of success unless the Railway Police had the full co-opomtion of 
the District Police and that if a system was introduced whereby the railway sy.stcm was taken 
as the unit for purposes of Police ivdmiuiatTsrtion, tVe Railway Police uould not get that 
assistance, he confessed tl'at be know very little nhout police organization but he did not 
see why tlie Railway Police should not- get the help they required. Tlie Railway Police 
might he kept provincial as at pre.^ent but might be reinforced bj’ n special Railway 
Detective Staif which need not be bound by the limits of a province. He quoted the case 
of theft of silver bars reported at Gorakhpur and then apparently referred to Howrah who 
said that the ease did not take place on their line. The Uniteu Provinces put on a Criminal 
Investigation Department Officer who carried the investigation right through and found that 
the case bad actu«Ily occurred at Howrah. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Snperinfcndfnt, Sonepjir, thought that the police force 
should be allotted to the railway and should not be bound by the boundaries of provinces 
through which the railway ran. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspect ir, Gorahhpvr, and Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, 
thought that an organization which would take the railway system ns the unit and make 
the Superintendent of Police for most purposes the bead of a department of the Railway 
Administration would be the most suitable. 

Bain lav ah Lnl Jlia, Station Master, Chapra, stated that any improvement on the 
present state of the service would be welcome, but -was unable to express 'an opinion on the 
suggestions mentioned in the question. 


Eohilkhand and Kumann Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that he had insufficient knowledge of police 
administration to oiler an opinion as to whether organization upon an imperial basis would 
be an improvement upon the existing provincial system ; but it appeared that the retention 
of an official in one province throughout bis service was advantageous in that a better 
knowledge was obtained of (he manners and cu-stoms of the people than would bo obtained 
by an oHicial subject to transfer from one province to another. 

Pundit Amrit lall Te.wari, Station Master, Biidaun, thought thai; the present systen^ 
was better than any of those proposed. 
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Question No. 20. — Can yoil .give any instances of malpractices on the pari 
of railway or police subordinates which have come under your own 
immediate observation ? and can you suggest any measures for 
checMng such malpractices ? 


Oudh and EohUkhand Railway. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur AH Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, mentioned 
two instances. In one case the Station Master on duty at Benares Cantonment asked for 
money from a passenger and as he did not pay lie put him to trouble. The man complained 
an enquiry was held and the Station blaster was punished. The other was a case of a police 
constable who stole a chatty of ghee from a passenger in a passenger waiting ball. He was 
prosecuted and punished. 

Mr. Naidu, Station Master, Bara Banhi, stated that he had been for a number of years 
stationed at Hardwar. On several occasions he noticed constables at every window of the 
five or six booking offices kept open at the time of trelas. These constables did not allow any 
passenger to get to the window unless they were paid one anna per head. He cited another 
instance in which n poor widow with three or four children had come from JuUundur to deposit 
her husband's ashes. She came to the booking clerk for a ticket, paid the money and asked * 
for change. It was with the greatest difficidty that she had got to the ticket window. The 
booking clerk asked her to bring change and threw the money back to her, in doing so 
keeping a rupee with himself. 'I be woman was brought to bin) by a gentleman. He started 
a case against the Booking-clerk and suspended him but on checking the cash found no money 
in excess. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Coohe, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, thought that the lower grades 
of the Railway and District Police, if not actively participating in thefts, in many cases 
refrained from capturing the actual offenders because they received a share of the spoil. 

Mr. ddams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that police constables 
were in the habit of detaining passengers who were entraining at the last moment by question- 
ing them about excess luggage, etc. The passenger to free himself was compelled to tip 
or otherwise forced to detrain. He had detected one such case and the two constables con- 
cerned were prosecuted and sentencei to a year’s imprisonment. During mela times the Police 
caused a great deal of obstruction to passengers. If however a party paid up, they were 
allowed to enter the platform. The subordinate railway staff were too timid to report matters 
to the Station Master. The remedy was that an Inspector, Sub-Inspector or Police Sergeant 
should be in attendance at each train. The European Police Sergeant had no power. \ He 
was simply an ornament when present. If he was strict with constables, Sub-Inspectors made 
his position uncomfortable. He had to ask the Sub-Inspector’s permission before giving a 
constable an order. Sergeants always referred the public to the Sub-Inspector, 


* Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

. Jehangirji, Station Muster, Baroda, gave two instances (1), Policemen who had to 
escort a running goods train starting in the early morning came to the station the previous even- 
ing 'and slept there and during the night committed theft. If the watchmen caught them 
they were offered a partnership and if they did not agree, the policemen involved the watch- 
men in some way or other. (2) Policemen moved freely about in yards and goods sheds and 
at certain stations there was an order that the Police should not come within the goods shed, 
BO that the Watch and Ward were held responsible, and if anything went wrong, they had to 
answer. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that the railway had many cases where 
they punished the staff for malpractices ; for instance, complaints of Station Masters selling 
wagons. The Railway had a priority register, but it did not work satisfactorily ; for instance, 
the case of a man with no standing or position and no goods who had registered his name for 
wagons. The rail « ay found that as soon as bis name came up, he would invariably go and 
sell his wagons in the bazaar. The railway could not prove whether the man had goods or 
not, so that they had to register his name. The railway did not insist on the goods being 
brought into the station premises before priority was given to the man, because they had not 
got sufficient sheds. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that he knew of several instances of ^malpractices 
but did not mention them. He considered that more supervision over the Police was required. 
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and tliat the feeling now great!}' prevalent of wanting te shield police culprits for the safce 
of not bringing the” ilepartment too much to the front should be suppressed. The railway 
police and llie railway staff committed malpractices equally. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Jjogan, Agent, could not give any instances of malpractices on the part of the railway 
or police subordinates, but stated that lie considered that theft of railway property or pro- 
perty in the custody of .a railway by railw.ay serv.ants whether on duty or off duty, should 
by law be made punishable more severely than in the ease of outsiders, preferably by imprison- 
ment and when the property was not recovered by boUi impris'nment and fine. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that there had been instances of both railway 
and police staff being concerned in carrying passengers botli by passenger ami goods train 
without tickets, also of carrying consignments free and of obtaining and selling tickets 
from booking offices on commission. 

Mr. Butebotham, Be/aitg Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, could not give any instance, 
but was of opinion that when cases did come to light, the culprit should receive deterrent 
punishment. 

Mr. Utgmaii, District Traffic Superintendent, mentioned no instances. He suggested 
that a few picked men from the Criminal Investigation Department might he employed con- 
fidentially by the Agent or the General Traffic Jlanairer and posted without any intimation 
to the District Traffic Superintendent to find out weak spots and report confidenti'all)" to head 
quarters without referenee to any executive officer. K this were done a lot of malpractices 
would disappear. He would not let the District Traffic Superintendent know that a Criminal 
Investigation Department officer was on watch. 

Mr. Barher, Traffic Inspector, stated that he had heard of thefts taking place with the 
connivance of the police, but it was impossible to brinff home such case.s. lie had also heard 
of the police carrying passenirers without tickets and troubling passengers, particularly during 
festivals, at the booking w'indow. 

Mr, Mcriit, Station Slastcr, Madura, could mention no particular instances, but suggested 
that it would be advantageous if a police officer was deputed to watch booking counters at- 
train, times. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, could give no instances of malpractices but 
said that cases had boon reported to him from time to time snob ns when the railway staff, 
under pressure from the ]iolicc extorted money from the public at the lime of fairs or vielas,. 
The only- way to cheek such malpractices was by deputing responsible officers to siipenrisc 
and control the police on such occasions. 

Messrs. Bresswell, Bolerison and ITarrison had no remarks to offer. - 

Mr, ManiiUon, Goods Inspector, stated that ho was instrumental on one occasion in 
arresting a police constable whom he found standing over a consignment of dall and causino’ 
a coolie to .abstract a portion of the contents. The man was prosecuted and convicted. The 
only, suggestion he could offer for checking maljiractices was better supervision. 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, Moiamch Ghat, denied that the public were made to sitni 
receipts without seeing the goods. If there was anything wrong weighment could be demand- 
ed, delivery could be refused or remarks made to the effect that the goods were under- 
weight. 

Bahti KaJha Frasad, Station Master, was nn.able to cite any .special inst.ancC 3 . Jle stated 
that malpractires could only be checked if police constables were snhor.iiuafed to the Station 
Master in tlie same way as inilw.sy chowkidars were. In that case both the raihvar 
chowkidars and the constables would be equally responsible for malpraetiecs. The fear in. 
which the police were held b}- the lower ckissos made it difficult for the latter to exercise 
a check on malpractices. 


' Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. IsKog, General Traffic Manager, said that instances were frequent But there was no 
■Qse in raking them up. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

3Ir.^ Gilmore, Traffic- Manager, was of opinion that the best measures to adopt to check 
malpractices were intensive superrtsion. and the introduction of a procedure, which woald 
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' pi'eVent the giving of undue JirefetenOe in the allotment of wagons. He did nOt think mal- 
|ifactices were more common than elsewhere. Malpractices which had comC to his notice Were 
generally cases of breach of trust and the demanding of illegal gratifications. 

IleaMns, District Traffic Supeintendent, stated that malpractices were Common 
and the only remedy was punishment on detection. 

Bala P."jir. Da", Station Ilaster, iSfirayyitay, suggested the employment of detectives 
and the appointment of honorary visitois. 


Assam Bengal Railway. 

J//. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that as far ns the railway staff was concernedj 
it was possible to deal with them either personallj'' or through the intervention of the Agent i 
hut in the case of the Railway Police, it appeared almost impossible. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, mentioned that the railitay staff did not 
run counter to the police in such matters for obvious reasons. 

Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superintcndeiit, Commercial, thought it was difiicult to 
devise a remedy in view of ^he great reluctance on the part of the railway staff to incur the 
hostility of the Railway Police by bringing malpractices to notice. 

Balu M. Ghosh, Station Master, was of opinion that strong measures by officers would 
haVe a moral effect. If the promotion of police subordinates was made dependent on the 
recommendations of the railway district officers in whose jurisdiction they were employed, 
it might serve as a check. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalih, Traffic Manager, stated that personally he had not seen any malpractices on 
the part of the pofice but had heard of several such cases, e.g., the recent case of an assault 
on an Anglo-Indian lady between Golra and Jand by the travelling constable. He had 
also heard of a case of a policeman liaving been detected at the last Nankana Sahib mela 
taking money from the public. He was summarily tried and sentenced by a Magistrate on 
the spot. In the well-known case of the murder of Miss Taylor some years ago, Shouldam, 
the murderer, was the son of a Police Inspector at Multan. There were many other instances 
in which the police themselves had taken up and punished their staff when at fault. Close 
supervision would go a long way towards stopping malpractices on the part of railway as 
well as the police. 

Mr. Mawkes, District Trdffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, said that he had been 
informed by one of his Assistants that at melas he had repeatedly seen policemen taking 
money illegally from the public. 

.Hr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, suggested better supervision than 
at present existed on the part of both railway and police staff and an improvement in the 
Watch and Ward staff. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, could only suggest greater supervision on the part 
■of inspecting officials as a means of stopping malpractices. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial; Karachi, stated that the only cheek against 
malpractices appeared to be to raise the standard by drafting in a more intelligent class of 
man and by improving the salaries of members of the Railway Police force. 

Mr., llgaif, Station, Superintendent, Lahore, stated that the only measures for cheeking 
malpractices were to have a more rigorous check on the working of the staff and to 
arrange that all enquiries into missing consignments should be conducted jointly by Traffic 
and Police officials. Certain stations were being frequently reported for sending sealed van 
packages deficient and in a very badly pilfered condition. When these cases appeared fre- 
quently .an inspector should be appointed to visit the station of despatch to watch the working 
of that particuliir station and to see and report on the reasons and causes which led to these 
shortages and pilferages. Stations should not be allowed to be repeated offenders without 
serious notice being taken. When reports continued to he received which gave reason to 
believe that malpractices were occurring the Police could conveniently offer help not only in 
putting a stop to them but probably in bringing the culprits to book. 

Mr. Moot Chand, Station Master, ^ Hyderahad, mentioned that about 9 months a'J'o a 
Railway Police constable was convicted and sentenced to 4 years’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, for having committed rape on the wife of a chowkidar of the 
Traffic Department in the railway premises of Padidan Station. Matters of this kind 'were 
very seldom reported or brought to light for the simple reason that no husband or relative 
cared to spoil the reptit.ation of his family by having recourse to prolonged and tedious legal 
enquiries without any assurance of his being able to succeed. Vendors and passengers often 
complained of harassment by Railway Police subordinates. When such matters were brouo-ht 
to tho notice of their superiors they were not taken up seriou.sly, with the result that ill-paid 
subordinates seldom mended their ways even if they lyere warned several times. Such cases 
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of malpractices conld noitlier be fully cbeeked nor adequately prevented unless exemplary 

measures were taken by the beads of the Police Department. IVlen on liiglier. pay should be 

enlisted in the subordinate ranks. Above all, the game amount of care should bo devoted to 
cases reported against_^a police subordinate as was done in bamUing crimes against ordinary 
poreons. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Jaweil- Ini Jhn, Station Master, Gliapra, stated that the greater portion of the 
travelling public were ignorant people and did not yet nndcr.stand their rights and acquiesced 
in the treatment meted out to them by the police in lengtie with the railway subordinates 
who were intelligent enough not to interfere with men who would report them, hut only preyed 
upon the ignorant, either realising excess fares on childrcu'’s tickets where not duo, levying 
charges on luggage carried with the owner by sealing it' wrongly, etc. Tbe public did not 
complain and the .superior staff bad little opportunity of checking the evil without immediate 
reports from the public. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. \ 

Mr. Straclian, Traffic Snpcrinicnilcnt, could mention no cases. 

Mr. Jahans, Claims Inspector, stated that he had come across many instances as a Station 
Master. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that he knew of cases from hearsay 

only. 

Bandit Amrit Lai Tewari, Station M.isier, Biidann, knew of no eases. 


21, Save you any suggestions to make on any other points germane to the 

enquiry ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. ' 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan was of opinion that the Disliict Police ghould be 
held responsible for yard thefts and nmning train thefts. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Jlfr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, thought that the main improvenrent 
required sn far us the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was concerned, was co-operation 
between the District and the' Railway Police. 

Mr. Code, District Traffic Superiniendeni, Bomlay, suggested that improvement in the 
Watch and Ward establishment and reduction in thefts could best bo effected by — 

(a) Increasing the pay and providing quarters for the Watch and Ward and so 
ensuring rerruiting of pensioned sepoys with prospects of jiromotion to 
supervisors for satisfactory work. 

{li) Goods yards and goods sheds should be enclosed by suitable fencing so that 
’’ entrance was only possible through gates which were under observation. 

(c) Yards and stations should bo suitably lighted, 

(d) Building up of esprit de corp.s between all dop.artments of the Railway and tbe 

District and the Raihva}- Polite. 

Bao Sniteb Cr. K. Cokhalc, Aishtant Station Master, Goods, Poona, thought that 
elected Station Masters should be given hononary ranks of Sub-lns] cctor.s or Jamadar.s or 
vested with some poweis whiih would help in minimizing crime to a certain extent as they 
would be able to take prompt action in detecting crime without waiting for a poRce officer to- 
arrive at the spot. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway^ 

None. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta RailwaY. 

Mr. irathen, General Traffic Manager, made the following suggestions — 

1. The Claims Riaiuh did not knew what action the Police took upon reporis of losses. 
The ntnal result of the invistigation was to report the cases as being “undetectable,'" 
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“'short-Iondlng,'” "investigation refused" owing to unidentifiable nature of (be goods, or 
outside iunediolion.'” The Police.roigbt be doing everything possible, but the Railway 
did not know. The system did not tend to give the railway any confidence in their efiorts. 

2. The'policing of railways should be a specialised subject. The constant presence of 
valuable goods and opportunities for fraud by railway servants and temptation to outside 
thieves required that counter measures should he specially studied and applied. Tn the past 
six years, there had been four Superintendents of Government Railway Police in the 
JUadras area. 

3. The interests of the Railway should be identified with those of the Police. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Gtintalcal, stated that passenger's wailing at junctions 
.and . large passenger booking stations were not sufliciently guarded against thefts while 
waiting for ti'ains. During nights the practice was for the Police to turn there people out of 
the waiting rooms to choultries, so that they would not have the trouble of investigation if any 
theft occurred. He suggested that a system of patrolling waiting rooms every hour of the 
night should be adopted and the signature of the Station Master on duty obtained in token 
that such patrol was regularly carried out. Frequent changes in the constables was a point 
he would bring to notice. The men when kept too long at a station ■worked with the menials 
in extractions and thefts. 

Mr. Datu Row, Station Master, Tumhttr, suggested that the Railway Police should have 
a detective force which should be sent out to watch at heavy traffic stations and also at 
junctions. Travelling constables should not be allowed to travel always in a reserved 
compartment as at present on some sections, bnt should change carriages occasionally. 


South Indian Railway, 


Mr. Higmnn, District Traffic Superintendent, suggested the further use of Mr. Travers 
Phillip’s patent and Pereira’s master lock. There had been no thefts repoi'ted from wagons 
fitted with these .special fittings since they were introduced. 

Mr. Meritt, Statu n Master, Madura, suggested that when a case of theft was reported 
to the Police and when it was found difficult to localize it either as a theft from a station yard 
or 'from a running train, it would be preferable if police officers arrived at their own con- 
clusions after making enquiries without calling for the file of papers from the distri t office, 
which ronfaiiied reports of goods supervisors and traffic inspectors, which would have a 
tendency to bias their minds anti induce them to arrive at a one-sided conclusion. Also the 
system of police constables patrolling on the off side of passenger trains, especially near 
female carriage.®, should ue enforced. It would be helpful to the travelling public and 
minimise cases of petty thefts to a certain extent. 

Mr, Ramachandra Aiyar, Station Master,' Triehinopoly Fort, suggest. d the enhance- 
ment of demurrage to make the public remove their goods more promptly. Coolies and brokers 
should be licensed. Many of them were bad characters The Railway Police should patrol 
sheds day and night and should have power to exclude undesirables. 


East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Farris, Goods Superintendent, Rowrah, said that he could not handle the goods as fast 
as received because the jemadars or sircars who worked for half a dozen different merchants 
took days, sometimes weeks, to complete consignments. In the meantime numerous part con- 
signments were housed in the sheds taking up valuable space, blocking passages and causing 
confusion, especially making it difficult to get complete consignments on the weighing 
machine. A register clerk and markman was required for each section instead of for e.ooh 
shed and they should mark dates of arrival on each lot of goods and wharfage should be 
charged. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that the law at present was deficient ; although 
railway officials knew that a theft had been committed yet cases failed through the Evidence 
Act. At large railway stations and yards persons arrested with stolen property or property 
which was believed to be stolen should prove how they came to be in possession thereot. At 
present the onus lay on the railway authorities to prove from where such persons obtained the 
property, which in a large goods shed was a most difficult matter. 

Balu Katka Prasad, Station Master, stated that enquiries in cases concerning the 
staff of other departments should be enquired into jointly , in other cases by the department 
concerned I 


Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Priority Register, — 4/r. /sway thought that this regirter was very effective when there 
was hea'vy tJaffle and the supply of wagons was limited. Priority was strictly' observed in 
60 H. D, 2 k 
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the eruntinff ’o£ wagons and ' fclie public Imd access to tbeso rcRistors. Tlio Station Master 
wrote down thoir names in tboir presence. There was no cbeok on the merchants who over- 
stated their demands or made a profession of ovorstatins requirements. Station Masters only 
inspected whether the merchant had goods to bo loaded and did not inspect Iho merchant s 
promises No application would be entertained from merchants who stated that ho had 
goods in his godown. Merchants woro only allowed to register for goods actually in the 
yard. 


Eastern Bengal Hallway. 

Priority Peghter. — Mr. Hatoi-im, Deputy Traffic Manager, stated that if it were estab- 
lished that some merchnntB received preference over others the Station Jitastcr was reduced 
or dismissed. Oii the Eastern Bengal Eailway goods at morchants' godowns wore registered 
if they were within a certain radius of the station. It somctiincs liappencd that when a 
merchant had 2,000 hales of juto ho asked for wagons for 3,000. The Station Master was 
supposed to check these estimates and Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors wero deputed also 
to olieck the goods in tho godowns and if aiiy man was found to have over-registoreu the over- 
registored portion Was c.ancelled and tho meichant's goods wero not registered for 20 days, 
vide rulos in the TrafHo IVorking Orders and Goods Jlanual. 

Passengers’ comfort.— P number of retired Indian officers who were called ' Passenger 
Superintendents ' wore employed, whoso solo business was to look' after tho comforts of III 
class passengers. Such officers were paid Rs. 106 plus allowances per mensem. 

Coaly Traffic . — At Naihati, Santabar, and Amingaon there were medical and feeding 
arrangements for the eooly traffic. 

Mr, Meahins, District Traffic Superintendent, suggested that tho Police should bo in- 
creased and that all eases in wbiob goods had to be traced on account of losses, thefts and 
misdespatob should bo made over to them for enquiry and report. Cl.aims In.spootors and 
Tracers might then bo replaced by police officers. Each junction station should have a 
Special seal checking staff, highly paid, who would check tho seals of all wagons passing 
through, witness check of contents of wagous with, dofeotive seals and take immediate action 
to trace. 


Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, mentioned that the salaries of all railway menials and sub- 
ordinate staff bad been largely increased and be was of opinion that such steps should be 
taken towards the improvement of the prospects of tho Railway Police. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, suggested recruiting a more intelligent and 
bettor paid class of constables. 

Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, CowMcrcmf, mentioned that if the sal.arics of 
the lower grades of the Railway Police wero increased, this step would go a long w'oy towards 
obtaining a more suitable class of recruits. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Baioles, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, stated that officers should ho 
allowed to remain in one place for a longer period than at present, nud mentioned that during 
tbs last year there had been 4 Superintendents of Police at Karachi. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Clams, considered that isolated loaded 
wagons and trains stabled in the sidings should bo better protected and guarded than they 
Were at present, as a considerable number of losses occurred from such wagons. A fmo uso 
of the riveting of wasrous would tend to reduce pilferages. An Inoreaso in the present number 
of the supervising railway staff at largo stations and also inspectors for general supervision of 
work at smaller stations was necessary. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, suggested that the pay of the Polioe should be 

brought into line with that of tho Traffic Department, 

Mr. Byaii, Station Superintendent, Lahore, thought that bettor lighting would 
effect a great deal. The District Polioe should help at sidings and the " Railway would help, 
to bring a good deal to light if more rigorous measures of check and enquiry were adopted 
in cases where losses aro reported.'"'’ 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Soiiepur, suggested that to avoid running train thefts as far 
as possible goods train should only be run during daylight, 
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Baiu JanaJ: Lai Jla. Station Master, Chopra, was of opinion tliat the subordinates of 
' the police and railway staff should be recruited from a more intelligent class of people on 
more substantial pay than they received at present. 

Both officers stated that there was a delay of four to ten days in giving open delivery 
and all packages which were to he opened could not be kept under lock and key hence pilferage 
occurred. 


Eohllkhand and Kumaun Eailway. 

None. 


Pilgrim TrafBc, 

Mr. ’Pother, Traffic Inspector, Trichinopoly, South Indian Pailway, said that there were 
not enough police to watch booking offices. They kept away in order to avoid complaints. 

" A very large police force would be required to prevent overcrowding. 

Mr- Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, South Indian Pailway, stated that there 
was no dangerous overcrowding. Additional hooldng offices were opened and special ■windows 
were provided for females. There -were pens for the public from where they were admitted to 
the platform. Ticket Agents were often temple employees. They sometimes gave npcountry 
men local tickets. 

Mr. Merritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that more police help was wanted to keep 
passengers out of danger of being cut up by trains. Also there were not enough police to 
keep an eye on cheats. 

Mr. Cooh, District Magistrate, Midnopur, thought that the railway should provide 
proper hospitals and should not object to the Civil Surgeon having his say in the matter. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal Paihoay, stated that there was a large 
coolie traffic and special medical arrangements were made at Goalundo Ghat, Naihati and 
Amingaon. Special arrangements for food were also made at Naihati and Santahar. 

Messrs, Lucas and Jha, Station. Masters, Bengal and Norfh-lFesiern Pailway, stated that 
special temporary hospitals and extra water arrangements were made. 


2k2 
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Abstract of evidence of Trades Associations, Members of 

the Public, etc. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY TRADES ASSOCIATIONS, 
MEMBERS OF^THE PUBLIC, ETC. 


Question No. 1 . — What is the umnher of members of your Association? 
Question No. 2. — Are the members firms or individual members of firms ? 

Question No, 3, — In tohat classes of consignments are the members mainly 
interested ? 


Bombay. 

1. Messrs. Haiti Brothers, a private firm mainly interested in cotton, grain, pulses, 
seeds and sugar. 

2. The Bomlay Chamber of Commerce, composed for the most part of European firms 
interested in every kind of raw produce sent from upcountry to Bombay and in imported 
goods. 

S. Messrs. Philltjrs and Company, Chemists and Wine Merchants. 

4. 2’he Bombay Presideuey Trades Association, consisting of 40 members limited to 
Europeans, representing a variety of trades such as piece-goods, liquors, oilman's stores, 
mills, etc. 

5. The Grain Merchants Association, consisting of 818 members representing firms 
mainly interested in all kinds of grain. 

G. 27ic Bombay Mdrtoari Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 800 members representing 
firms interested in cotton and all kinds of seeds and piece-goods. 

7. The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, ' a 
Nagpur firm mainly interested in twist, piece-goods, cotton and mill stores. 

8. Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, a firm mainly interested in cotton yarn and cotton piece- 
goods. 

9. Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Associations consisting of 837 members 
representing films mainly interested in piece-goods. 

10. The Indian Merchanif Chamber and Bureau, consisting of 627 members representing 
drms interested in cotton, yarn, piece-goods, coal, seeds, etc. 


Ahmedabad. 

1. The Mill Omiers' Assotiation, consisting of 70 members, representing 75 mills and 
factories. 


Madras. 

1. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 54 ordinary members, representing 

both individuals and firms interested in raw products coming from upcountry and aU classes 
of imported goods. * 

2. The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 240 members representing 
individuals and firms interested in grains, pulses, indigo, silk, piece-goods, skins and bides, 
hardware and cotton. 

8. The Madras Trades Association, consisting of 32 members representing firms and 
companies mainly interested in ^oods sold by retail in Madras to upcountry customers or 
consigned to branches in the molussil to be sold by retail by the branches. 

4, The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association, consist! g of 146 members 
representing firms dealing in piece-goods. 

5. The Bice, -Grain wd Sugar Merehantsf u1moc»o/iob, consisting of 62 members represent- 
ing firms dealing in rice, grains of all kinds, common seeds, castor seed, mustard nuts, food- 
Btutfs and sugar. 
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6. Rao Bahadur renkatesh Srinivas Naik, President of Ranebenmtr Municipality and 
Taliiaa Local Board. 

Mysore. 

1. The Mi< tore Chamher of Commerce, consisting of lOS members, representing firms and 
individuals mainly interested in piece-goods, grain, oils, oil-cakes and bullion. 

2. Mr. Rose, Manager of tbe Bank of itj-sore. 

8. Mr. Raja Rao, Claims Ag.-nt. 

4. Mr. Venl-ateshtcara //f'yer of M3Sore. 

5. Mr. Root Muhammad, Merchant, Bangalore. - 

Calcutta. 

1. The Bengal Raiional Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 147 members rqiresentiiig 
firms and individuals intorosted in coal, jute, rice, vegetables and other raw products. 

2. The Calcutta Trades Association, members representing firms interested in hard- 
ware, drapeiy, furniture, liquors, canned provisions, mnebinery, leather goods, glassware, 
jewellery and plated ware, wearing apparel, mecUcinal goods, toilet requisites, musical instru- 
ments, books and printing matter. 

3 The Import Trade Ass'iciatinn, representing firms interested in imports. 

4. The Marwari Association, consisting of 150 members representing firms and individuals 
interested in all classes of produce, but specially piece-goods, grains, ghee, seeds and other 
commodities. 

5. The Bengal Mahajan Sabha, consisting of 200 members representing firms interested 
jn piece-goods, rice, sugar, salt, jute, ■spices, hardware, seeds and general merehandiso. 

G. The JJa/hhola Batiijya llitaishini Sabha, consisting of 94 members, representing firms 
interested in jute and grain. 

7. Messrs. Morarji -Anandji and Company, authorised agents of CO firms doing both 
export and import business in piece-goods and cotton twist. 

8. The ll'ino. Spirit and Beer jfswcia^/on, representing 18 firms in India interested in 
the liquor trade. 

9. The Tata Irosi^' Steel Co., Tjtd., ffamshedpur. 

Chittagong. 

1. The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, consi.sting of 20 members representing firms 
interested in rice, oil, tea garden stores, tea, 'juto and s, alt. 

2. The Narayaganj Chamber of “Commerce, consisting of 20 members representing firms 
interested 'in jute, coal, cotton, and general 'cargo. 

3. The Indian Merchants’ Association, Chittagong, consisting *of 79 members representing 
firms'and individuals iutcrested in rice, s.alt, piece-goods, sundry goods, oil, cotton, 
corrugated iron, etc. 

4. The •Chittagong Traders' Association, consisting of ’5G members representing firms 
and individuals mainly interested in piece-goods, miscollaneons goods -and foodstuffs. 

5. ' J/r, Jawar iSrtfl'ar, representing tbo Chittagong College Co-operative Credit 

Society. 


Assam. 

1. Mr. Fox, representing the Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association, consist- 
ing of 160 members, mainly estates interested in tea and tea garden stores. 

2. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Bntta, M.L.C, 

3. Rat Saheb Manmohan Lahiri, M.L.C., Director of a Joint Stock Trading Company 
and pleader on behalf of merchants in the Tezpur Sub-division of the Darrang District Assam! 

dlahadur Mohtl^nddin Ahmed, M.L.C., and 6 Bahu Ramani Mohan Bass, 
M.L.C., representing the merchant community of Shillong. 

'6. Mnnshi Reas Bahsh, Merchant, Sylhet, representing the-Sylhet IMorehants’ Associa- 
tion, consisting of 22 members, representing 'firms interested in clothes, oilman’s .stores, shoes 
and miscellaneons stores. 


Benares, 

Mr. B. P. Haider, Proprietor of the Annapurna Pharmacy, Benares, intorestjiil in trines 
lamps, stores, medicines, tyres, tubes and motor accessories. 

2. Mr. Mohammad Ikram Phan, Automobile Specialist. 

3. Messrs. S. C. Muhherjea and Company, intorerted in iron,diar.lware, paints, timbox, 
coal^ limoj Duudin^ matenals^ haberdashery and oilman^s stores. 
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4. Mr. Ablioy Ham Ghunilal, Grain Merchant, Commission Agent and Representat'vo 
o£ the Bepari Mandal, an Association interested in grain, oil, sugar and miscellaneous 
merchandise. 

5. .J/r. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddique, rice and sugar merchant. 

6. Mr. It. Btsheshioar Pcrthad, merchant. 

7. Mr. Murlidhar Kaluram. grain, salt and sugar merchant. 

8. Mr. Jaydayal Madan Gopal, cloth merchant. 

9. Mr. S. C, Mullich:, dealer in hardware of all kinds. 

10. Mr, Gauri Shankar Pershad, Legal Practitioner. 

Bihar. 

1. The Bihar Planters’ Association, representing over 70 factories interested in stores, 
machinerj, sugarcane, oils, wood, etc. 

2. Mr. liadha Krishna Jalan, representing Messrs. Gurmnkh Rai Radha Krishna, 
Merchants, Patna, interested in seeds, grain, sugar, paper, press accessories, ghee, etc. 

8. Bala Deli Prashad Bhandania, Merchant, Bhagalpur, interested in piece-goods, sugar, 
ghee, rice, etc. 

4. Messrs. ArthurlButler ^ Co., limited, General Merchants, Muzaffarpur. 

Nagpur. 

1. Mr. Aklar Ali Mohammad Ali Uassanji, representing the Nagpur Merchants’ Associa- 
fioU, consisting of 85 members mainly interested in cotton yarn, cloth, hardware, glassware, 
china ware, oils, cement, toys, stones, cutlery, fruit, timber and grain. 

2. Mr. Soralji Mehta, Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur. 

3. Mr. Hirjeelhoy Hormusjce, Cotton Agent, Empress Mills, Yeotmal. 

4. Mr. Eeekabhai, representing the firm of AhmaJjeehhoy, General Merchants, Baipnr. 

5. Jlfr. Balkrishna Naihani, Merchant, Raipur, interested in grain, money-lending 
business, and also in cloth and other miscellaneous merAandise. 

6^ Mr. Mohammad Taioob, Merchant, Kampti. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 72 members representing firms mainly 
interested in piece-goods, yarns and coal. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association, consisting of 101 members representing firms chiefly 
interested in piece-goods. 

The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association, consisting of 485 members representing 
firms interested in piece-goods, cotton, woollen and silk goods, yams and hosiery and miscellanpous 
merchandise. 

Major Buell, Commandant, “ B ” Company, Supply Depot, Ambala, representing th® 
Director of Supplies and Transport, Quartermaster-General's Branch, Army Head-qiiartersJ 
interested in foodstuffs with the exception of wheat products and grain. 


Lahore. 

1. The Amritsar Tea Traders' Association, consisting of 18 members representing firms 
interested in tea. 

2. Lala Duoan Chand ^ Sons, Merchants, Amritsar, interested in cotton and woollen 
piece-goods. 

8. The Bar Factory Association, Lyallpur, consisting of 30 members representing mills 
interested in the import and export of cotton seeds, wheat flour, oil-cakes and machine 
stores. 

4. The Layallpnr Indian Merchants Association, consisting of 85 members representing 
firms interested in the export and import of ghee, seeds, sugar, oil, grain, kappas and cotton 
^eeds. 

5, The Colony Flour Mill, Layallpiu, 

Cawnpore. 

1 The Upper India Chamler of Commerce, consisting of 79 members representing hotn 
firms and individuals interested in every class of goods. 

2. Mr. IF, B. IFatt, lepressnting the British India Corporation, Limited, Cawnpore, an 
amalgamation Of six companies interested in wool, piece-goods, leather and engineering 
yeejuisites. 
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8. Mr. A. M. Shaw, Manager, United Provinces Central Jlills, Cawnpnro, consisting of 
82 meinbors representing firms and individuals interested in piece-goods, grain, spices, oil, 
hides, cotton and hardware. 

4. Lala Sanxoal Das Khanna, Clotli and General Jlerchant, Allahabad. 

6. Messrs. Rameshwar Prasad, Kesar Prasad, Jfanaging Agents, Lucknow Sugar Works, 
Limited, and Lessees, Allahabad Milling Company, Limited, interested in wheat, flourand atta. 

C. Zala Oojtal Das, representing the Tribcni Desi Sugar Works, Naini, Allahabad. 

7. Messrs. B. N, Rama .5‘ Co., Genei-al Merchants, Allahabad. 

8. Mr. Bhaffwani Narain Tatidon, representing the Naini Glass Works, Allahabad. 

9. ilfr, S. M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore. 

Simla. 

Major C. S. Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, chiefly intcre.sted in consignments 
of flour, atta, bran, rations, biscuits, rice, dhall, gram, barley, oats, maize, linseed oil, paints, 
petrol, etc. 


Question No. 4. — In what classes of consignments are complaints of pilferage, 
ilieji or shortage most common ? and on what railway ? 

Bombay. 

3ressrs. Ralli Brothers stated that thofts and pilferages occurred mostly in food grains. 
All mil ways were conccnied. Recently a number of cases of theft had been reported in, cotton 
seed consignments, booked from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce stated that pilferages occurred mostly in foodstnffs, 
cloth and oils or goods that could bo sold easily. 

Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that in about 10 per cent, of their consignments 
pilferages were reported. 

The Grain Merchants’ Association stated that complaints wore common on all railways. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce reportid that complaints were mostly received 
in connection with seeds and piece-goods and occasionally in connection with cotton. 

The Central India Srinniny, ll'eavinp and Manvfacturiny Company, limited, of Nagpur, 
stated that petty pilferages were most common in consignments of twist, on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, liancui station being particularly notorious. ° 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, stated th.it entire bales of cotton }-nrn and cotton piece- 
goods were delivered short mostly on the Bombay, Barodo and Central India and Great 
Indian Peninsula R.iilways. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association stated that complaints of pilfer- 
age, theft and shortage had recently become common both on Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau stated that complaints of pilfern<TO were 

common with regard to cotton, yarn, piece-goods, coal, seeds, petrol, fruits, etc. Complnints' 

were received with regard to almost all the railways. 

Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Carsmerce reported that pilferages seemed to be confined mostly 
to foodstuffs, oilman'’s stores, etc. 

The Sonthern India Chamber of Commerce reported that comp'aints were most common 
in indigo, grains, pulses and other articles of food. Complaints were greater in number on 
the hladras and Southern hlahratta Railway than on the South Indian Railway probably due 
to the greater length of the former line. The South Indian Railway, however, seemed to 
have adopted certain devieos to prevent theft and pilfering which had to a certain extent been 
successful. 

The Madras Trades Association was of opinion that foodstuffs, drink and wearing apparel 
were the favourite objeets of pflfewige. More cases worn reported from the Madras and 
Southern hJabratta Railway than from the South Indian Railway. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association thought that pilferawes, thefts and 
shortages were common on both lines. 

The Bice, Grain ami Sugar 2ferchattfs’ Association found that pilferao-es. thefte and 
shortage occurred particularly in grains and pulses on both the railway syatemsT 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamhei of Commerce thought that complaints were most common in grains 
n d i.heu in ](ii:ce-gooils. - ° 
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Calcutta. 

The Bengal Naiional Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints were common in 
every class of consignments. 

The Import Tiade Jssoctadon thought that ’pilier&ges occurred mostly in small consign- 
ments. 

The Manoari Jssoeiation and the Ilahajan Sahha stated that complaints were common in 
all classes. 

The Balkhola Banijya Pitahhini Salha mentioned that complaints were common in 
connection with jute packed in dnims. 


Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce mentioned that complaints were most common 
in consignments of rice on the Assam Bengal Bailway. Veiy few cases of wholesale removal 
occurred. It was mostly pilferage that look place. 

The Naraganganj Chamber of Commerce mentioned that complaints were most common 
in bazaar stores, such as fresh fruit in baskets on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The Indian Merchants Association, Chittagong, stated that complaints were common 
from small consignments of food, clothing, piece-goods, sundry goods and other essentials of 
every day use chiefly on the Assam Bengal EaiUvay. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association mentioned that complaints w^ere common in consign- 
ments of piece-goods, miscellaneous goods, fniits and foodstuffs on the Assam Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

Assam. 

The Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association, stated that the most common 
complaint of pilferage occurred in consignments of rice. 

Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butta mentioned that complaints of pilferage, theft and 
shortage were most common in respict of consignments of fresh fruits, vegetables, oils and 
ghee on the Assam Bengal and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Bai Sahel Manmohan Lahiri stated that^eoroplaints were most common in consignments 
of fresh fruit and vegetables. It was only in very exceptional cases that such goods were 
received intact. On account of thefts on the railw.ay, merchants in Shillong preferred to 
bring goods by steamer direct from Calcutta as the responsibility of the common carriers by 
water was greater than that of the railwiiys. 

Khan Bahadur Mohibuddin Ahmed mentioned that pilferage, etc., was most common in 
consignments of cloth, shoes and boots. 

Munshi Beaz Baksh mentioned that pilferages and thefts were eommon in all classes of 
goods on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Benares. 

Mr. j?aWer'statcd that complaints were most common in consignments of wines, oilman'’6 
stores, tubes, etc., on the East Indian, Oudh and Rohilkhand and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways. He mentioned an instance of some cases of whisky and WTlne despatched from 
Messrs. B. K. Paul and Company, Calcutta, in 191b which there was no necessity for him to 
unpack immediately they arrived because he had a large stock in hand. When the consignment 
was opened a fortnight later in one case of "White Horse" Whisky and one case of Exshaw 
Brandy the bottles were found filled with water. The same bottles had not been emptied, 
hut" bazaar bottles had been substituted. He was unable to make a claim because ho bad 
taken the goods on a clear receipt. The cases were w'ired and sealed and also wrapped in 
gunny. On receiving the next consignment of 5 cases of White Horse Whisky he sent for 
the Excise Inspector to accompany him to the Railway Station where he had intended opening 
the parcel in his presence; but unfortunately he could not be found that evening and he had 
to take delivery and bring the cases home. The boxes were opened next morning in the 
presence of the Excise Inspector when it was found that 2.5 bottles of whisky were filled with 
water. Receirtly he had received a case from Spence and Company, Bombay, in which the 
wiring, sealing and clamping were all done thoroughly, so delivery was taken on > clear 
receipt. As soon as the cases were opened one was foruid to l;e filled with stones. The 
substitution in his opinion could hardly have happened in a reliable merchants premises. 

Mr. Mohammad Ikram Khan stated that complaints were common in nearly all classes, 
but specially in goods despatched at owner's risk by the East Indian Railw’ay, Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, Bengal and North-Western Railway and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railw.ay. 

Mr. S. G. Mukerfea mentioned that cases of pilfering occurred specially in packed boxes 
on the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, Oudh and Rohilkhand and Bengal and North- 
Western Railways. • 

Mr. Abhoy'Bam Ghnnilal stated that practically everything, i.e., oil, sugar, grain and 
miscellaneous goods was damaged or pilferred in transit. Whole bags were not often lost 
60 H. D. 'St 
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but baffB Tvere geuerallj cut open and tbo contcnls pilfered. For instance, in a bag containing 
2 maunus about 10 seers or BO would bo removed.^ IIo cited a case in which 42 tins of ghco 
‘were indented from Agar in Marwar out of which 27 wore found filled with cowdung on 
arrival. He considered the conditions were about the Eame on all railways. 

Mr, Mohammad, Jan MoJiammaA S{d(liqne mentioned that complaints were most common 
in consignments of sugar, on almost all railways. 

Mr. ^ishcsIiKar Pershad mentioned that his goods were mainly despatched from Howrah 
by the East Indian Railwiiy and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and his experiencu was that 
•the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway tvas better— probably because it was State-managed and 
greater supervision was exercised upon the staff, lie did not feel competent to speak in regard 
to other railways except the Bengal and North-Western Railway nhicb nas the worst of the 
three railways mentioned. 

Mr. S, C. Mtillich stated that complaints were common in that class of gobds which 
'partook of the nature of comipon use or daily necessity. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Pershad stated that complaints mostly occurred in connection with 
•consignments of sugar, piece-goods and grain carried on Companj- R.ailna 3 -s such as the East 
Indian, GreJit Indian Peninsula and the Bengal and North-WOslcrn Rniluays. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters' Jssoctaiion slated that complaints were common in connection 
with all kinds of consignments on both the East Indian Rniluay and Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. 

3Ir. Jtadha Krishna Jalan mentioned that complaints were common in connection with 
consignments of grain, liquid substances and sugar. Fre^h fruit by passenger train cspcciallj’ 
on the Bengal and North-Wostcni Railway was also almost always pilfered. 

jBflJu Heii Pers/5(id stated that in the case of those goods the price of ubich 

bad risen since after the war, vis., piece-goods, sugar, ghee, rice, etc., complaints were very 
common. He dealt generally with the East Indian Railwaj' and Bengal and North-Wcstbm 
Railw.ay. Pilferages were more frequent on the latter. 


Nagpur. 

Mr. AUar AU Mohammad Alt Hassanji stated that complaints were common in con- 
signments of yarn, cloth, grain, hardware, fniits,^ china and glass-ware, both on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwaj- and Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Mr. Sorabit Mehta stated that petty pilferages wore most common in consignmonts of 
twist on the Bengal Nagpiu Railw.ay, Ranchi Station being particularlv notorious, whilo 
thefts of full bales or packages occuricd occacionallj- on the Great Indian Pcninsnla, bladras 
and Southern-Mahratta, North-Western, Hast Indian and Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
ways. He produced two statements giving particulars of recent instances of thefts over tho 
different railways mentioned. 

Mr. Eeerjeelhoy Ilormusjce skated that thefts and shortages avero most common in 
consignments of oo.al and grain. Shoitago of coal was a matter of usual ocemrenco. East 
year in a consignment of two wagons of coal consigned to Hubli there was a shortage of 
about half the quantity originally consigned, while one of the wagons reached Hubli about 4 
months after it was booked. The reasons for such shortage were two : fir.slly, coal was carried 
in open wagons which gave facilities to the thieves and, secondly, it had to bo transhipped at 
stations where there was a break of gauge. The remedy was that on arriv.il at these br.aneh 
lines, notes of tho weight and condition of the goods received from foreign lines should bo 
taken, thus making the other lines responsible for shortages if they themselves were not at 
fault. 

Mr. Keehalhai and Mr. Balkrishna Nathani stated that thefts took place in every kind 
of consignment on tho Bengal Nagjiur and Great Indi.in Peninsula Railways. 

Mr. Mohamad Taktil stated that complaints were common in consignments of beer, fresh 
fruit, stationery, etc., on the Bengal Nagpur and Gretit Indian Peninsula Railways. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that shortages occurred chiefly in consignmonts 
of piece-goods and j-arns on the North-Western Railwaj-, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
pud the Bast Indian Railway. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that complaints of pilferage, theft and shortage 
occurred in aU classes of consignments and on all railways. 

The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that compliJInts occurred gonernllj- in 
ail classes of goods, but more especially in cotton and sundries, and were not confined to any 
particular railway. 
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Lahore. 


Ilie Amrit&nr Tea Trailers’ Association stated that complaints of pilferage, shortage and 
theft were common in almost all classes of consignments and specially in owner’s risk 
consignments and also in those' where “ Risk Note' A” was given. , They were common 
on all railways — particularly on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and North-Western 
Railways. 

Messrs. J)iwan Gliand Sons, Amritsar, stated that pilferages generally occurred where 
goods wore packed in wooden cases. Pilferage seldom occurred from pressed' hales. Some- 
times whole packages were- lost in ti-ansit. Pilferages and thefts generally occurred at 
function stations or transhipment points. Pilferage and theft also occurred at the goods shed 
and parcel shed where goods were stored for despatch and delivery. Pilferages and thefts 
occurred mostly on the North-Western Railway, and. Bombay, Baroda and Central' India 
Railway narrow gauge. 

TAe J3ar Ihctor^'Assooiafion, lyallpttr; Btzted that pilferage, theft and' shortage were 
common in consignments of foodstuffs, coal, oil, wheat, kappas and* cotton' seed. They 
occurred everywhere but specially at transhipment points and receiving stations' on all 
railways. 

The Jjyallpnr Indian Merchants Association stated that theft, pilferage and shortage 
occurred commonly in consignments of foodstuffs, ghee, oil, sugar, wheat jaggery, sJiahkar, 
piecGgoods, haberdashery and fruits. 

Sheikh M Mohamad, Proprietor of the Colony Flour Mill, stated that complaints' were 
most common in consignments of aita and flour on the North-Western Railway and Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Ghamher of Commerce stated that complaints were common in all 
pilferahlc goods but most common in perishables {e.g,, fruit, butter, cheese) yarn, piece-goods 
and paper.' 

Mr. Shato, Manager, United Provinces Central Mills, stated that pilferages, thefts and 
shortages occurred mostly in consignments of piece-goods, grains, spices and oil. They 
occurred more or less on all railways, but particularly on the -East, Indian Railwayand North- 
Western Railway, 

Zala Santoal Das ■ stated that complaints were common’ in consignments of 

valuable and useful articles and occurred on all railways, 

Messrs. Rameswar Prasad, Kesar’ Prasad stated that complaints ' wore common in 
consignments of wheat, flour nnd Regarding wheat, complaints arOse mostly in connec- 

tion with consignments passing over the Oudh and Rohilkhand and ‘ Bengal ' and N orth*- 
We.stern Bailways while regarding flour the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
Southern hlahratta Bailways appeared to be mostly concerned. 

Messrs. B. N, Rama Sy Co., stated .that complaints of pilferage, thiftund- shortage' were 
common on all the railways and in all classes of consignments. 

Mr. Bhagwant Narain Tandon stated that complaints were common in consignments of 
any value on all the railways. As far as he was: concerned coal, glassware and wood were 
mostly affected. 

Mr. S. M. Bose said that complaints were common in all classes of consignments and on. 
all railways. He had had no complaints in connectidn with consignments travelling on the 
East Indian Railway Parcels Expresses. 

Simla. 

Major Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated that complaints were comm’on in 
all classes of goods chiefly on. the North-Western Railway, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Oudh and' Rohilkhand Railway. 


Qiiesfion No. B. — Are these consignments mainly sent {!) hy passenger train 
or goods train, -.{2) at railioag risk or 'Owner’s risk ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Rdlli stated that their consignments were mostly sent by goods train 

at owner’s risk .where such rates were in force otherwise at railway risk. 

The Bomlay Chamber of Commerce stated that the railway risk note was so prohibitive 
in the case of foodstuffs that no advantage could be taken of it. Consignments were sent 
mainly by goods train at owner’s risk cotton.' Wheat went at railway risk. There 

were alternative rates for certain kinds of produce, 

Messrs, Phillips and Company’s consignments, wore mostly .sent by, passenger train. 

2l2 
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The Grain Merehanti’ Anociation stated tbnfc morchants were generally unwilling to 
send their consignments at owner's risk but the railway authorities eompelled them under 
florae pretext or other to do so. 

The Bomhay Manoari Chamber of Commerce stated that consignments were mostly sent 
by goods train at both risks. 

The Central India Spinniny Weaving Munufacturing Company, Limited, of Nagpur, 
stated that consignments wore sent by goods train and booked .at owner’s risk rates to stations 
for which such lutes were available. For local booking over tho_ Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway there had heea no owner’s risk rates for twist and piece-goods for the last two 
years. 

Mews. Tata Sons, Limited, stated that consignments were always sent by. goods 
train and mainly at owner’s risk under risk note forms B and H. They were sometimes 
sent at railw.ay risk. 

The Bomhay Native Piece-goods Merchants Association said that consignments were 
mostly sent b}' goods train. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau said that consignments were mostly sent 
at owner'u risk. 


Ahmedabafl. 

The Mill Owners' Association stated that consignments were sent by goods train and 
mostly at orvner’e risk. 

Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce stated that goods were general!)' sent by 
goods trains at owner’s risk mainly on account of the disparitv in the two rates. IMercbauta 
found it impossible to sell tbeir goods at market rates if con^igned at railway risk. They 
w’cre further prevented from taking consignments at railway risk as the railw.ay officials 
insisted upon extra secure packing which was not otrly not necessary but further increased 
costs. 

The Madras Trades Association thought that sLt times as many packages were sent by 
goods trains as by passenger train at owner’s risk. 

' The Madras Piece-goods Merchants' Association stated that consignments were mainly 
sent by goods trains at owner’ s risk. 

The Bice, Grain and Sugar Mereharts’ Association said that it was customary to chooso 
the owner’s risk note instead of the railway risk note as the latter rate was nearly double 
that of the former. Goods were mostly despatched by goods train. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce stated ibat consignments were mostly sent by goods 
train and at owner’s risk. 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Trades Association st.ated that consignments wore mainly sent^by goods 
train with tlie exception of fine goods, medicinal articles and fragile goods width were sent 
by passenger train. Consignments were booked generally at railway risk ; the principal 
ejception -was beer in bottle or in cask which invariably went at owner’s risk at greatly 
reduced rates. ' 

The Import Trade Association stated that goods were mostly booked at railway risk. 

The Marwari Association and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha mentioned that consignments 
were sent both by passenger train and goods train and mostly at owner’s risk. 

The Hafkhola Batiijya HOaiskini Sabha stated that consignments were sent chiefly by 
goods train at railway risk. 

Messrs. Murarji Anandji stated that consignments were sent chiefly by goods train at 
owner’s risk. 

The Wine Spirit and Beer Association stated that where possible consignments were 
sent at railway risk. 

Mr. Sawday ijepreseuting the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Jamshedpur, stated 
that in addition to raw produce and machinery which were despatched by goods toain the 
Company acted as importers for the merchants of Jamshedpur in the way of eatables such 
*s grain, gbe^, vegetables and other commodities which were generally consigned by passe-iger 
train. 

Chitteffong:. 

The Chittagong Vtiamher of Commerce stated' that consignments were sent mos'clr by 
g-iodfa train at owcerV risk un-.er risk note H. The Cliamber was of opinion that merchant^ 
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trading in rice Tcere bound io boot under tbe ownei-’s risk note owing to the prohibitive inte 
of the railway risk note. 

TAe Narayavganj Ghatnher of Commerce mentioned that jute, coal and cotton consignments 
were sent by goods-train and stores by passenger train at both risks. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association stated that goods were invariably sent at omier’s risk. 
Goods trains had been stopped on tbe Assam Bengal Eailway. There were mixed trains 
consisting of both passenger carnages and goods wagons. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association mentioned that consignments were sent mostly by 
passenger train at owner^s risk and in a few cases at railway risk. 

Mr. Ahshag Knmar Sariar observed that when the co-operative society desired to send 
goods, for instance, furniture at railway risk, they were discouraged. When ofBcers were 
transferred they booked their furniture, but were not allowed to book at railway risk 
because they wore not polished articles or some other reason. In some cases, tbe objections 
of the railway might be reasonable but in many cases they were not. It was the general 
policy of railway subordinates to prefer to send goods at owner’s risk. The society had 
found by experiment that the price of articles would be less by 25 per cent., if the railway 
delivered goods properly. 'JPor example, they had recently purchased 2 maunds of ghee from 
Calcutta, which cost Es. 75 at Calcutta, or Es. SO at Chittagong inclusive of freight, that is 
Es. 2 per seer. Thus a merchant could with profit sell it at Es. 2-4-0, but no trader would 
do so for less than Es. 2-8-0, or Es. 2-10 because they suffered loss on the railway, 

Assam. 

Mr. Fox of the Suima Talley Branch, of the Indian Tea Association stated that formerly 
he booked at railway risk paying a higher rate ; even then there was a great deal of pilferage, 
amounting to about 20 per cent., but recently the railwiiy had made good arrangements 
and although now he was booking at owner’s risk pdferage only amounted to about 5 per cent. 

Bai Bahadur Proniode Chandra Butta stated that fresh fruit and vegetables were sent 
by passenger train, and other articles by passenger train or goods train according to the 
ui'gency of the consignors. 

Bai Saheh M. M. lahiri mentioned that consignments were sent both by passenger 
train and goods trains mostly at owner’s risk. 

Khan Bahadur Mohibuddin Ahmed mentioned that consignments were mostly sent by 
goods train, generally at owner’s risk, 

Munshi Beaz Baksh staled that consignments were generally sent by goods train at 
owner’s risk. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Association stated that consignments were sent both by passenger 
train and goods train. The .railway often refused to take goods except at owners’ risk and 
the consignee had to accept delivery without any remedy e.xcept through the Comfs which was 
usually not practicable. Provision was made for the risk in accordance with the wording of 
the Eailway Regulations with regard to goods at railway risk. The words “ at owner’s 
risk ” were an incentive to theft. Eailways should accept goods at railway risk charging 
additional freights if necessary, 

Messrs. Gurmukh Bai Badha Krishna, Merchants, Patna, mentioned that goods were 
mainly sent by goods train at owner’s risk. Goods sent at owner’s risk were not looked after 
by the railway in the same way as goods booked at railway risk. Merchants could not afford 
to send goods at railway risk owing to the prohibitive rates charged. 

Babu Bebi Pershad Bhandania, Merchant, Bhagalyur, stated that consignments wero 
mainly sent by goods train at owner’s risk, risk notes being obtained from the consignors’ men 
on frivolous grounds. 

Messrs, irthur Butler and Company, Limited, Muzafarpur, stated that thefts and pilfer- 
ages were extremely prevalent on the Bengal and North-Western Eailway, while, to get com- 
pensation for such losses necessitated endless reminders and correspondence protracted over many 
months. By far the greater part of the losses occurred in goods sent at owner’s risk and they 
were of opinion that a large percentage of the subordinate railway staff considered that such 
goods might be looted with impunify. It was a fallacy to think that goods were sent at owners’ 
risk solely in order to obtain reduced rates of freight. In the majority of eases this was only 
done because of the practical difficulties imposed by tbe railway on booking at railway risk. 
If a perfectly sound cask of cement w as tendered the goods clerk would write “ liable to break- 
aee and damage ”, if a sound new bag of lime or fireclay, bags old and torn, liable to loss ”, 
if a consignment of timber scantlings, “ insecurely packed liable to loss In transit, etc., ” in each, 
case insisting on risk notes being executed and goods being sent at owner’s risk. It was 
■jmpraclicable to book such goods in stout packing cases and get them accepted an owner’s riok 
though consignors would re-adily pay extra freight charges to have them treated with reasonable 
care in transit — especially during unloading and transhipment operations. 

Benavss. 

Jfr. B. P. Haidar mentioned that consigmnents were sent by bo h passenger and goods 
^raiu at railv, ay risk. 
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Mr. MoJianmadJiram K!ian mentioned that consignments .were mainly, sent by. goods 
train and at ownei^s risk as the' difference in the two rates was about double. On the average 
it paid him to consign cars at owner’s risk rather than at railway risk. 

Mr. S. G. Mukerjea stated that consignments, were mostly sent by, goods, train, and. at 
both risks, but more generally at owneris risk. 

Mr. Abhoy Tfaw C/5 stated that railwaj’- clerks, generally, forced merchants to send 
goods at owner’s risk if there was the slightest damage done to a bag. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad, Siddiqqe said that eonsigiiments. were mainly sent by 
goods train and generally at owner’s risk. 

Mr. Mnrlidhar Kaluram stated that for the last 3 or 4 years railway .clerks had brough i 
pressure to bear on merchants to send consignments at owner’s risk and. even if goods, were 
properly packed and in good condition they remarked on the railway receipt that^ the bags 
were received in a torn condition or something to the same effect, 

Mr. Jay Bayal Madan Copai mentioned that. when goods, were booked at rail wayrisk 
there was practically no pilferage because the railway company was responsible. When 
booked at owner’s risk pilferages frequently occurred because railwaj's had nothing to lose. 
No actual compulsion was brought to bear on the merchants to send their goods at owner’s 
risk but they were invariably told that if their goods were not so sent they would not bo 
booked. 

Mr. S. C. Mullick stated that goods weie mainly sent by goods train and at owner’s 

risk. 

Mr, Gatiri Shankar Penliad ngteei. 

Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants’ Association, stated that as rates by passenger .train, -were very 
high, consignments were usually sent by goods train at owner’s risk. Tho loss merchants 
suffered owing to sending goods at owner’s risk was not covered by the difference .between 
ownei^s risk and railway risk rates. Mei’chants sent goods at owner’s risk because they would 
be able to sell them at a cheaper rate than those sending at railway risk. 

M'. Sorabji Mthta stated that consignments werejsent by goods train and. were booked 
only at owner’s risk rates to stations for which such rates . were available. For -local booking 
over the 6reat Indian Peninsula there wasnoWneris risk rate for twist and piece-goods. 
Traffic of this description intended for stations on the Great Indian Peninsula railway was 
booked at railway risk. It paid merchants on the whole to send - goods at owner’s risk. The 
difference between the two rates was more than enough to cover losses. 

Mr. Heerje(hhoy Hormvsjee stated that .consignments were generally sent by goods train 
at owner's risk and in the case of, fruit parcels, by. passenger train., . 

Mr. Keekabhax and Mr. Balktishna iVa^aai stated that goods were .consigned at owner’s 
risk, both by passenger and goods train. 


Delhi., , 

The Fvnjab.Chamber of Commerce stated that consignments were mainly sent,'by goods 
train and onlj^ occasionally by passenger train. If goods were accepted at railway risk Ihia 
rate was preferred,' other wise they, were sent at owner’s risk. Eecently the. railways had been 
forcing consignors to book at ownei-’s risk. If merchants refused, to .send at- owner’s .risk the 
railways refused to, book, _ The railway staff took advantage of small' traders, in this respew. 
The refusal to book at railway, risk might be due to the .whole-hearted devotion, of the railway 
employees to the interests of their employers but probably .was done^with.the idea pr avoidino" 
further trouble to themsflye^. ' It might also He due to bad packing.,^ 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that consignments were mainly • sent ■ by , goods 
train and, at, both risks. Some railways refused to book at, railway risk, under' certain 
conditions. 

The HinduHani Mercantile Association stated that consignments were mainly, sent by 
goods trains, but in urgent cases when goods traffic was closed passenger serviee was avaded of. 
Consignments were mainly sent at railway risk. In cases where the raihvay refused to take 
r ^ponsibility merchants had to tate the risk themselves. ’ Since November 1920- the railways 
had cea=ed booking at railway ri-k apparentlybecause pilferage w'as . increasing. • The refusal 
to accept goods at railway ritk was based on the ground of b^ packing,. 

Major Ruell, stated that he had been despatching supplies at railway risk for the last 
siv months. He had worted out the cost of consignments at both rates which w'as as, 
follows : — 

Rv. 

Cost of consignments at railway risk... ... ' ... 21,900 

Cost of same consignments if sent at owner’s risk .. ... 12,400- 

Difference ... ... 9,500 


The amount of lots wri! ten-off was 


f • t 


23,500 
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'Lahdre. 

•The lea Trailers’ Association, Amritsar, stated ttat coii';ignments were mainly sent J>} 
goods train both at railway and owner's risk. Consignments weief' more often sent at rail- 
way risk because when received at owiler’s risk they were always damaged. Moreover, there 
was very liitle difficulty in recovering claims from railways when consignments were booked 
at railway risk. ^ Traders were able to get alternative rates in all cases. The difference from 
Calcutta to AmriWarin the two rates was about annas 12-6 in the maund, the owner's risk rate 
being about Es 2-0-7 and r-aitway risk rate Es. 2-18-0, in other voids, aborrt 25 per cent. 

Lala Dudan Ghdnd, PieCegoods Merchant, Amritsar, stated that consignments were gener- 
ally sent by goods tiaiu at railway risk. 

The 'Bar Factory^ Association, Byall^wr, dtdted that consignments were generally sent Try 
goods train at both risks. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association, Lyallpur, stated that consignments were sent by 
both goods ahd passenger trains and at both rates. 

Sheihh Mohammad, Managing Progirtetor, Colony Flonr Mills, Lyallpvr, stated that con- 
Bignnlenls were gcneiaUy sent by goods train at owner's risk. 

Cawnpore. 

Ihe Tipper India Chamber of Commerce stated that perishables except in the case of large 
consignments of fruit were seirt bj^jiassenger train at owner’s risk. Other classes of goods 
went mainly by goods train, more often at railway risk than at owner's risk. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Gommeice stated that consignments were mainly sent 
by gbods train at owner’s risk. They did not think that the difference between the owner's 
risk and railway risk rates covered losses 

'The British India Corporation, Iiimited, Caioiipbre, staled that most of the goods in which 
the Corporation was interested went by goods train at owner’s' risk. It paid meichaiits to 
fiend their goods at owner's risk, that is to say, the difference over a long period such as a year 
between the owner’s lisk and the railwaj risk rate was sufficient to cover any losses. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, stated that it depended upon the sisie and 
weight of the packages, but consignments were invariably booked by goods trains. , Cheaper 
rates were in all cases desired and therefore most of the goods were booked at owner’s risk. 

Xala Sanioal i)as Khanna, Geneial Merchant, Allahabad, stated that eon signmbnts 
were sent both by goods train and passenger train at owner’s risk but mostly at railway risk. 

Messrs, Bameshtoar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that consignments were mostly sent by 
goods train. Wheat was generally sent at railway risk and its products at owner's risk, 

The Ttibeni Best Sugar JI''orls, Maini, Allahabad, stateA that consignments were mostly 
sent by goods train at orvner’s risk. They found that it paid to send consignments at owner's 
risk, because the difference between the two risks was sufficient to cover losses 

Messrs. B. H. Mama and Company, Allahabad, stated that they received and despatched 
goods by passenger, jiarcel v.an and goods train at both owner’s risk and railway risk. 

The Natni Glass Worls, Allahabad, stated that they found it paid to send consignments at 
owner’s risk. If sent at railway risk rates would be increased and competition with foreign 
goods rroiild not bo possible. They preferred to nrn the risk of losing on one consignment than 
paying a higher freight on all consignments. It was difficult to get compensation in eases of 
los'ses or damage on the owner’s risk note and lie thought that there shoiild he some rule, for 
instance, if the consignment was booked at ownei**8 risk, al least half compensation should he 
paid, otherwise pilferages and thefts could not be checked. They were of opinion that the 
owner’s risk note system should be abolished as unless restrictions were put upon the railway, 
no good would result. They, however, did not think that tbe public were prepared to pay the 
higher rate. 

Mr. S, M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore, stated that he sent t ■'nsignments by both passeri- ' 
ger and goods trains at both risks. 

Simla. 

Alajor Gtoynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated that he had found by calculation 
that it paid to book goods under Eisk Note Form B, by Military Credit Note, that is to say, 
tbe difference between tbe amount paid on that note and tbe railway risk rata was sufficient to 
cover all losses. On learning that Major Euell of Ambala in bis evidence at Delhi bad staled 
that tbe ^lilifary Credit Note did not pay he stated that Amhala was only a Supply Depot 
Company and probably despatched in email lots, whereas he booked full wagon loads. 


Question No. 6.- — Are complaints increasing in number ? If so, can any 

explanation Be given ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Balh Brothers stated that cases of thefts seemed to have increased during the 
last two or three years. 
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The Bomlay Chamler of Commerce did not think complaints were increasing in number. 

The Grain Merchants’ Association thought that complaints were increasing^ in number, 
'Ti.o BTTiInnafion Was (a) railway companies protected themselves by endorsing incorrect 
remarks^on railway receipts such as " bagging old and torn, " “ liable to leakage ” and com- 
nellinj- consignors to sign owners' risk forms although bagging was new. (i) Goods were often 
sent in open wagons, (c) 'Want of proper watch over the consignments at the foi warding, 
receiving and transhipping stations, (rf) Negligence at the time of unloading the consign- 
ments at receiving stations. 

The Bomhat/ Marwari Ghamher of Commerce thought that complaints were increasing. 

The Central India Spinning, JFeaving a-, id Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Nagpur j 
stated that complaints were increasing and would continue so long as no special measures were 
taken to prevent them. Some lime ago owing to continued representations the Ilailw.ay and 
Police adopted rigorous measuies with satisfactory results. With the slightest slackening of 
effort however, pilferages reasserted themselves. They gave statistics showing that pilferages 
were frequent in the period September to .Vovember 1920, when the Police and Eailway relaxed 
their efforts but had almost vanished again since December 1920 with the adoption of special 
meastu'es once more. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, said that complaints had increased lately and gave statistics. 
They were not in a position to give any explanation as the railway never gave details as to 
how the goods were lost but were of opinion that there was not sufficient Watch and Ward at 
detention places otherwise heavy bales could not be lost, fiailways took refuge behind the 
risk note even when whole bales were missing. 

The Bomhay Amative Pieeegoods Merchants Association stated that complaints were- 
increasing due to (J J iutroduetiDU of two forms of receipt', (2) lack of proper supervision by 
those responsible at various places. The railways disclaimed all liability for pilferage, theft, 
shortage or entire loss. There should be one uniform rate and the railways should be liable. 

Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that complaints were not so numerous as formerly 
as business was less. 

The Bomhay Presidency Trades Association stated that complaints were not so frequent as 
a patent device was now used for packing called “ Signode. " Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw and 
Company hail adopted this device with success. 

The Indian Merchant!^ Chamber and Bureau thought that complaints were increasing 
due to lack of vigilance, especially at junctions. Merchants were sometimes compelled to accept- 
goods of inferior quality. Coal w’as pilfered at the destination station. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners’ Association stated that complaints were increasing due to defective- 
administmtion. 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that complaints were increasing- 
in number due to the deterioration of the standard of general morale on the part of the rail- 
way staff, which was again due to the great temptations they had experienced during the war. 
The indifference of the railway companies to complaints was another cause. 

The Madras 1 rades Association was of opinion that complaints vvere increasing, but 
could give no explanation. Complaints mostlj^ arose in connection .with consignments of food 
stuffs, drink and wearing apparel. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway was worse 
than the South Indian Eailway in this respect. 

The Madras Piectgoods Merchants’ Association said that pilferages were common and 
were increasing, bnt the increase might be due to increase in railway trade. There were more 
cases of pilferage on the South Jndiau Railway hut on the Madras and Southern Mahratta- 
Railway whole consignments had disappeared. , 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce raid that they had had no complaints offioially but had 
heard of a great number of eases. 

The Bice, Gram and Sugar Merchants Association expressed no definite opinion. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce thought that complaints were increasing on account of 
want of supervi'ion and control by the railway authorities. They specially mentioned thefts 
of coal. Half of every consignment was pilfered by women with baskets. 


Calcutta. 

The Bengal N’ationcl Chamber of Commerce -was oi opimfon that the railway staff was 
to blame for the present state of affiiirs. Unless the staff connived at these thefts they 
would not be so frequent. Their representative Baku M, G, Ray mentioned tw'o instances 
in which he despatched some bags of rice which arrived at their destination ^ of euo-ine- 
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ashes. If these thefts had been committed by outsiders, they would certainly have removed 
everything, but the railway knew they would be held responsible for any shortages and so 
they substituted these bags of engine ashes instead. i 

The Calcutta Trades Association was of opinion that complaints were increasing in 
number due to (1) discipline, owing to labour troubles, beinj at a very low ebb; (2) temptation 
to steal having increased owing to the high cost of living. 

^/le Import Trade Association thought that complaints were increasing. . 

The Marwari Association also thought complaints were increasing probably because' 
steps were not being taken to cheek them. 

The JSenffal Ma/iajan Sabha •vi&s of the same opinion, and slated that the reason was 
not far to seek, as actual experience had brought it home to the culprits that they could carry 
on pilferages and thefts with impunity. 

The Ilatkhola Banijya Hiiai'hini Salha also thought that complaints were increasing, 
the explanation being that (1) cases were not being reported to the railway authorities or, 
if reported, were not properly dealt with ; (2) low pay of the Indian staff of the railway ; 
(S) allowing the booking of goods at reduced rates under Eisk Note Form B, 

Messrs. Morarji Anandji also thought that complaints were increasing due to the careless- 
ness of both railway staff and the police. 

The Wine Spirit and Beer Association also thought that the complaints were increasing 
•especially during the last 9 months. This state of affairs was due to lack of supervision. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamashedpur, slated that, consignments of fruit, fish 
and vegetal les imported by them seldom arrived intact. They doubted whether even 1% 
of such goods arrived in a satisfactory condition. Consignments came by passenger train, 
vegetables mainly from Calcutta and Patna, finit from Nagpur, Bombay and Darjeeling. 
Matters, however, were no worse than they were. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce did not consider that complaints were increasing, 
hat took phice was mostly pilferage and not theft of whole bags. Delivery was not always 
promptly taken. The more handling there was the more chance of pilferage. 

The Karag anganj Chamber of Cimmeree was of opinion that complaints were increasing 
due to the higher value of goods and the increased cost of living. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association mentioned that with increase of traffic, complaints 
increased which was due to slack supervision on the part of the higher authorities and lenient 
dealing with persons suspected The consignor was .made to sign Risk Note Form B or H, 
which exonerated the Railway Company from liaffility to give proper delivery and also 
afforded opportunity to commit theft and pilferage. TJie Risk Note Forms B and H were 
one-sided and should be so amended that all goods should be carried at railway risk, which 
would make the railway authorities and their subordinates more alive to their duties and 
rtsponsibilitie.s, and theft and pilferage would automatically cease. If the risk note were 
abolished, the railway authorities would punish their subordinates and so no more thefts or 
pilferages would take place. At present railway risk notes rates were prohibitive. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association mentioned that complaints were increasing due to 
negligence and want of supervision by the officers concerned and active participation by the 
railuay staff. Pilferages and thefts occurred mostly in consignments of piecegoods, fruits 
and foodstuffs. 

Mr. Ahshay Kwnar Sarkar stated that if the co-operative society could get goods through 
without lo.ss they could sell 2b % cheaper. They had tried with success the plan of booking 
in the name of a Railway Officer. Railway subordinates knew' that there would be no enquiry. 
1 he Railway shordd pay the same attention to complaints as was done in the Po.stal 
Department. 

Assam. 

The Surma. Talley Branch of the Indian Tea Association stated fiat last year that matter 
was taken up very strongly and the Assam Bengal Railway had since reduced losses which 
was due to improvements effected. Things were now better looked after. Complaints mostly 
arose in connection w'ith consignments of rice which were formerlj' bonked at railway risk and 
even then pilferage amounted to about 20^. Consignments were now being booked at owner's 
risk and pilferage only amonnted to 5%. 

Bat Bahadur P. G. Butt thought that complaints were inereasing one e.vplanation being 
the economic condition of the country combined with the poor p.ay given to lower lanks 
of railway servants W’ho could not resist the temptation to supplement their income by 
tampering -w-ith eonrignments. Pilferages and thefts mostly becurred in consignments of fresh 
fiuit, vegetables and gbee. 

Bai Saleh Man Mohan Lahiri said thet be was not in a position to say that complaints 
were ill Cl easing, but they were gradually becoming more daring in nature. It paid merchant* 
til bring goods direct by steamer. ' * 

CO H* D. * ^ s w 
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’ Khait. Bahadur Mahihnddtn. Ahned i\o\XQai that complaints wore increasing, but could 
ofier no explanation except that railway officers did not exercise sufficient control or care. 

Munshi Beaz Baksh was of opinion that complaints were increasing owing to the enlist- 
ment of ffishonest servants in the railway, 

Bihar. 

Messrs. Gurnmkh Eai Eadha Kishna, Merchants, Patna, were of opinion that complaints 
were increasing in number due to lack of supervision and disregard of complaints on the 
part of railway authorities. 

Bahit Bell Eershad Bhandania, Merchant, Bhagalpur, w’as of opinion that complaints 
were increasing due to (o) high prices of goods; (h) pressure of'ihe railuay police in exacting 
tolls from the railway staff on pain of creating trouble ; (c) the same staff bomg retained 
atone particular station for a number of years ; {d) the goods clerk employing his .own men 
as menials ; (e) no proper steps being taken to detect thefts. 

Benares. 

Mr. B. P. Ealdar stated that complaints were increasing and on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway were very common. Before the war there were very few cases but 
during the war and after cases had multiplied. In all probability he had lost about 
Rs. 6,000 over his cases. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqqe thought that complaints were increasing on 
account of goods being sent at owner’s risk. 

Mr. Bisheshioar Pershad mentioned that complaints had been increasing due to tbo 
higher cost of living cembined uith laxity of supervision and control. Consignmeute of 
stationery and hosiery suffered most. Pilterage was common on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and East Indian Railway and less on the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway 
which was a State Railway, 

Mr, M-ohammad Ikram Khan, stated that during the last 3 or 4 years complaints had 
increased. 

Three grain merchants of Benares {Murlidliar Kalu Earn, Ckunilal and Mohammad Alt) 
■stated that all kinds of goods were pilfered. They consigned at owner’s risk and were 
often made to do so. Whole bags were not often stolen, but bags were sUt. That there was 
theft was clear from the condition of railway employees. These merchants also complained 
of difficulties placed in their way in the matter of open delivery. 

; Nagpur. , 

The Nagpur Merchants Association stated that complaints of thefts and shortages were 
increasing, due to the rise in prices and the low pay which railway subordinate officials 
received and also to want of proper supervision. > 

Mr. Sor-ilji Mehta stated that complaints of pilferages would continue to increase so 
long as no special measures were taken to prevent them. Complaints of pilferages over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway had been of vely long standing and as a result of continued W pressing 
representations to the Railway, vigorous measures W'ere taken by tho Railway and Police with 
satisfactoiy results, With the slightest slackening in their efforts pilferages re-asserted 
themselves and this state of affairs continued intermittently, the evil havino- so far not 
been rooted out completely. From the statement produced it appeared that pilferages were 
.frequent during the period ■September to November 1920 when special measures were with- 
drawn and almost vanished again since December 1920 with the adoption of special measures 
once more, 

Mr, Eeerjeelhog Eormnsjee stated that complaints were increasing as they were 
indirectly promoted by not being properly dealt with. 

Messrs. Keekabhai and B. Nathani stated that thefts were increasing on account of the 
impertinence, dishonesty and carelessness of the railway staff. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints were increasing in number and 
were probably due to want of supervision and the absenoe of deterrent punishment. Albng 
with complaints of shortage _ there were also complaints with regard to delay. Eepitition 
and increase in these complaints must be due to slackness of supervision. So far as tho 
Chamber could^gather the men who were suspected of thefts remained in the same position 
year after year, and therefore it seemed that no deterrent action was taken to stop pilferages 
either by punishing the staff or by removing them. Traffic officials had no time to look after 
the_ watch and ward. It was necessary to organize a separate department to deal with them. 

The Belhi Piece-goods Association stated that complaints were increasing in number and 
the explanation apparently lay in the slowness in transit. Transit from Bombay to Delhi and 
Caluutta to Delhi in ordinary times took 8 to 10 days whereas it now took a fortnight to tliree 
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weeks and even longer, the inference fieing that wagons were left in sidings from wkich it 
lvas easy to pilfer goods probably in collusion with the railway watch and ward. 

; The Delhi Eindustani Mercantile Association stated that complaints were increasing 
probably due to (1) higher cost ot living, (&) refusal on the part of railways to accept any 
responsifulity, (3) careless handling of goods in transit, transhipment and during loading' 
and unloadiner, (4) insuiBcient watch at railway goods sheds, (6) lack of supervision, (6) 
inattention of officials to public interests. 


Lahore. 

The President of the Tea Traders’ Association, Amritsar, stated that complaints were 
increasing in number which was due to the negligence of the stafi which, with a few 
honourable exceptions, consisted of low-paid and dishonest men. He alluded to clerks, 
chowkidars, police constables and others who did not receive a living wage. In these days 
a clerk could not live properly on Its, 50. A Sub-lnspeetor could not live on Ks. 80. He 
thought that the minimum pay of a Sub-Inspector of Police should be Bs. 125. He paid 
the clei ks employed under him from Es. 60 to Bs. 60. The system was so defective that no 
one seemed lesponsihle for anything. It was true that the superior officeis imposed lines and 
debits, but the action taken was not euffieient. The fact was that in the railways the 
superior officers had not got the influence and power of control that they ought to have. 
Tl’hen a cCmplaint was made (here was always a gr.at de 1 of delay in getting matters 
settled and the result was not always satisfactory^. It was a common complaint that 
officers paid mine regaid to their subordinates than they did to the public. IVhinhesaid 
that no one seemed to be responsible for anything, what he meant w-ns that there should be 
a -Very careful sj’stem of check at every stage in the transit of goods. At stations he had 
noticed coolies mishandling good's to such an extent that baskets were broken, but no one 
seemed to worry. 

Lola Diwan Chand and Sons, Piece-goods Merchants, Amritsar, stated that since goods were 
booked at railway risk complaints had not increased. Pilferage and theft was due to lack 
of supervision by the police and railway officials which encouraged the low-paid itaff and 
coolies to tamper v^ith goods with impunity. Another cause was the growing cost of living.- 
Complaints arose prinupally in coilDection with ^‘smalls*^ which had to stop at intermediate 
junctions. 

The Bar Factory Association, Lyallpvr, stated that complaints were increasing owing 
of ‘the fact that the station staff discouraged complaints. 

.. The Indian Merchants' Association, Lyallpnr, thought that complaints were increasing 
as the raiUs ay did not take any interest in paying their claims or in making any enquiry 
into losses which encohiaged’ofiehders. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpur, thought that 
omplaints wore increasing due to the fact that consignors received no help from the higher 
authorities. 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamler of Commerce was of opinion that complaints were certainly 
increasing m the case of perishables. In the case of other classes of goods it was difficult 
to reply definitely as many instances of pilferage weio not brought to notice. The feeling, 
however, was that thefts were increasing and the reason would seem to lie in batter organiza- 
tion on the part of the thieves and in delays in transit. The question of organization had 
been stated definitely by Messrs. Keventer and other members with whom the matter 
had been discussed. There was collusion between some of the railway staff at the sending 
station and the thieves somewhere en route. Three instances were cite J. showing consider- 
able organization. (1) On the 24th Fehrnary the Government Kailway Police, Cawnpore, 
reported the theft of 10 bales of cloth from wagon No. 20999 in the East Indian Kailway yard 
at Cawnpore, It was stated that the theft took place on the 17th Pebruary'. The stolen 
hales consisted of one bale of union blankets weighing u maund, 6 bales of blue turbans, 
weighing 12 maunds 1 7 seers, another bale weighing 14 seers and 2 bales of red turbans 
weighing 5 maunds. All these goods were despatched from the Elgin hlills siding on the loth 
Pebrnary and they were stolen from the wagon in wbicb they left the siding. They were ' 
intended for distribution to centres as wide apart as Karachi and Lahore. Some of the hales 
Weighed Over two maunds each. This theft appeared to show complete organization. The 
thieves must have had news from the despatching station and the facility with which they 
had taken'away bales weighing over 2 maunds each showed an appalling state of affairs. 
"When this happened in a large and well organized yard such as Cawnpore, it was difficult 
to know what was happening elsewhere. (2) Another case reported from Hathras also 
showed a certain amount of organization ahd brought out the question of delay in transit. 
One bale of yam of 13i counts which lay at the goody shed close to the outward office of the 
Haftiras Killah Station since the 13th. January 1920 for despatch to Kalpi was missing 
fiom the early morning of the 24th Febiuaiy 1920, -although two railway cLowkidais 
at a time ((one posted at the very place where the bale had disappeared and the other posted 
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near the lines somewhere lower down) were on duty for keeping watch there. The railway 
had been takin" these bales over gradually for despatch and one bale which had not been 
taken over was carefully taken from the centre of tho group. There were bales nearer at^ 
hand which bad been accepted by the railway, but none of these were taken. The^ 
railway assumed no responsibility as they had not taken over the bale. The distingui- 
shing featnie of the case was that the bale should have been carefully selected from 
among goods for which the railway rvas responsible. Tho ow'ners pointed out that in 
order to get this bale, tho thief must have passed over several other bales. There was 
nothing particular or specially valuable in this particular hale. (3) On November 1st 
1920, three tm-Iined cases were despatched from Calcutta by tho East Indian Ilailway 
and reached the Muir Mills, Cawnpore, on the 2.3rd November. They were 23 days 
in ‘ transit from Calcutta and one case was completely empty, a large hole having been 
cut through the case and the tin-lining and the whole contents of the case valued at Rs. 2,376 ' 
stolen.’ There was nothing to call for comment in the state of the wagon. Probably 
the goods had been handled at Cawnpore junction and again at Cawnpore Col- 
lectorgarij before they went down the Mill siding. What the Chamber could not under- 
stand was why a oa'-e which was completely empty and which must have appeared less in 
weight was delivered to the hlill. ' 

The Untied Proiinces Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that complaints were 
increasing due to the increased cost of living. ' 

The British India Corporalton, limited, CawnpoTc, thought that matters wore stationary. 
There was no doubt that there were more complaints, but they thought this was partly 
due to increased traiRo. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cuwnpore, were of opinion that complaints were 
increasing due to the increased cost of livine. 

Lala Sanwal Pas Kkanna, General Merchant, Allahabad, skated that complaints were 
increasing due to the inadequate puoishinonts inflicted on offenders caught. 

Messrs. Bameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad slated that there was no particular increase. 

The Tribeni Desi Sugar Works, AVahabad, thought that complaints were increasing 
due.tothe face that the Railway Compnny and tho Railway Police did not trace thefts, 

. Missrs. B. N. Pama Co., Merchants, Allahabad, thought that complaints were increas- 
ing. Cases were very cursorily investigated by the Police, who tried to put people off without 
making complaints. The railway authorities did the same. They had known of instanoeg 
of men being caught by the -uperbr officers of both departments and no notice boin^ taken 
of their offence. The officers themselves did not think it beneath them to pilfer fruit, etc., 
and when their subordinates saw them doing this, they naturally followed their example, 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore, stated that complaints occurred at regular intervals, 
but he did not think that they had increased in any marked degree. 

Simla. ‘ 

Major Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, did not think that thefts were 
increasing. 


Question No. 7. — If complainto ave comtion, have you any suggestions as to 
the measures which should he adopted to give greater security ? 

Bombay. 

■ The Bombay Chamber of Gtmmerce was of opinion that the present system of sealing 
wagons afforded no protection. Lead seals should be used. Small up-country stations were not 
fenced but the larger ones were adequately enclosed and the belief of the Chamber was' that 
nd theft could possibly occur from outside unless the people inside wore also implicated. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association suggested that goods yards should be as 
well lighted and protected as Pott Trust warehouses and that wagons should be covered and 
locked. There should be detectives about at places were thefts were likely and deterrent 
punishments should bo given. A clear receipt as between railways would help to fix responsi- 
bility. The railway staff would not weigh before delivery. 

The Gram Merchants’ Association made the following suggestions : — (a) Consignors should 
not be pressed to book consignments at owuer's risk. Station Masters and Goods Clerks 
should be instnicted not to make unreasonable remarks when consignments were in a sound 
condition, (i) Proper care should be taken by the railway authorities at the time of unloading 
consignments, (c) When consignments were booked at owner’s risk the “ sweepings ” of 
su ’h consignments should be banded over to consignees, [d) A special police staff consisting of 
honest, Straightforward and intelligent men should be deputed to watch goods in railway 
yards and transhipping stations. 

Tie Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Nagpur, 
suggested as temporary palliatives the constaht vigilance of the police and the adoption of 
stern measures at the main goods j ards. Thefts' in running trains' were facilitated hy the 
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present deiectire system of irerely sealing np wagon doors. The evil could he cheched to 
some extent by guarding trains with armed constables. The only efficient remedy, however, 
lay in the employment of wagons of such design as would prove impregnable to train thieves 
affording at the same time all existing facilities for the loading and unloading of goods. 

Messrt. Tata Sons, Limitid, suggested that unless the railways were made to realize 
their respoi sibilities as carriers of public goods in spite of Risk Note Form B <r H signed 
by the consignor carelessness was bound to occur. -Special inspectors might he appointed to 
see that the rules in force with regard to leading, sealing, watch ahd waid, etc., were strictly 
enforced. 

Ths Tomibay Native\T?ieec-gooAs Merchants’ Jssoeiation suggested the restoration of an 
uniform late n ith oue form oi risk note. Full responsibility as carriers of goods in regard 
to shortage, non-deliveries and pilferage of goods should rest with the railways. 

The Indiaif Merchants’ Chamber and bureau suggested proper watch and check at 
destination and tranship points and better paid staff. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners’ Association stated that goods were placed in the yard but the railway 
receipt was not given till the next day. If theft took place in the meantime the railway 
was not responsfbie. If machfneiy arrived in a damaged condition the railway said it was 
not properly packed oi that they received it in that condition. Goods were delayed at the 
delivery end owing to lack of cranes. Casks rf bleaching powder and china clay had been 
received completely broken. The railway should not accept goods unless properly packed. 
The lighting and fencing of goods yards was inadequate. Sheds were not large enough to 
eceive all the goods offered. 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce suggested that the system of police watch and 
ward of property and person as existed on the Nizamis Guaranteed State Railway could ha 
with advantage tried. There the police were responsible for any stealing in the goods sheds. 

' They were of opinion that the goods sheds should be strictly under the vigilance of the police 
with power to arrest even the railway staff for theft of and for tampering with goods in their 
custody. The jurisdiction of the Railway Police Superintendent should be confined to a 

■ traffic section. Faoh station on the line should have two constables. Each goods train should 

ho accompanied by at. least two constables. Fully loaded wagons should be locked instead 
of being tnd with rope and sealed on paper. The substitution of mud and fat for consign- 
ments of ghee and oil had established the fact that the railway staff were concerned in 
pilferages and thefts. All such substitution could not be done in transit without their conni- 
vance. ■ Many stations were poorly lighted and lamps were not lit in order to save oil. 
Breaches of the rules should be severely punished and men with bad records should not bo 
engaged. The South Indian Railway gave intimation of the arrival of goods and other 
railways should do the same. _ 

The nice, Giain and Sugar Merchants’ Association, considered that the owner's risk note 

■ should be abolished and responsibility on the part of the railway subordinates should ha 
insisted upon for goods transported. There shomd be a regular chain of isponsibility from 
the goods clerk who despatched the goods to- the guard who looked after them in the course 
of transit and the receiving clerk at the destination. It was not an uncomm on experience that 
seals were removed in the absence of the ownsr and the wagon pilfered and then the wagon 
re-sealed. Theft-proof wagons hardly existed at present. Secure sheds were wanted at 
large stations. The receiving clerk should note down shoi-tages 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce thought that if the difference between the owner’s 
risk note and railway risk note could be reduced pilferages and thefts might be minimised as 
the latter would be more generally availed of. 

Rat Bahadur Venkalesh Srinivas jTaik was of opinion that when the railway took freight 
for cairying goods they were morally bound to deliver them to the consignee in the same 
slate in which they were booked which led him to suggest that there should be only one 
systfem of booking, namely, at railway risk and the difference in freight should be removed. 
There should bo in his opinion at least two constables at each station and they should be 
held responsible to a certain extent if thefts or pilferages took place when goods were within 
the limits of their stations. 

The Madras Trades Association representative (Mr. Nicholson of Messrs. Spencer and 
Company) stated that his firm were doing all they could by cross-battening but suggested on 
the anology of their own business that appointments of additional Emopeans among the 
subordinate Railway Police would do good. Some np-conntry siding's should be better lighted. 
Sidings somet'mes were not fenced at all. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association stated that locks and seals should be in 
charge of one responsible official. Seals should he cheeked every 50 to 100 miles and the 
offietak IB charge of trains yhonld be assisted by sa adequate number of police who ehould re 
held responsible for thefts. 
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Mysore. 

' fie Mysore Ghamlcr of Commerce sirggosted that if the responsibilities of the railway aiitfio.- 
rities were increased and tin- owner’s risk note abilished pilferage w'ould be lessened. Gold buUioir 
or rupees should not bo placed with ordinary goods oven if sent at owner’s risk. The present 
’^’'atch and Ward staff consisted of old ftnd useless men who shonld be discharged and 
replaced by retired soldiers and policemen from the Punjab. No casual labour should be’ 
employed. A member had informed them that his own men got casual labour in railway 
sheds and w'ere allowed to pay themselves from the grain they could abstract from the bags.- 

A deposit of rupees five per wagon might bo insisted upon when requirements were entered in 
the Priority Register to be returned if the wagon was duly utilized and to be confiscated if 
ilbt used, 

Calcutta, 

The Calcu'.ta Trades Assoeiofion considered that complaints would be greatly reduced 
if the transit of goods could be' accelerated. They wore of opinion that consignments were 
pilfered while lying in goods sheds aw.aiting loading into wagons. Delays could only be 
overcome by providing additional marshalling yards, sidings, etc. A Special Railway Depart- 
ment might bo formed to guard consignments in all phases of transit ; but it would bo neces- 
sary to give Buoh a department the same legal poVvers as the police. It it woie not possible 
to grant such powers, then the Superinicndent of Police should be made the bead of such 
"Railway Department. Wagons sliould be more securely fastened. The constant transfer of 
staff at transhipmeiit stations was nceessary. 

lAe Import Trade Associatton insisted that some sort of receipt should bo given for 
"oods when made over to the railway, t. c., between the tinio the goods w'oro placed in the 
godowns or yaids and until the railw’ay receipt was issued. They observed that the East 
Indian Railway had a system under which goods might bs booked to certain stations on certain 
days, i.e,, nominated bookings. 

The Marwari Association thought that the present Risk Note Form was defective and 
should be so amended as to (brow substantial responsibility on the Enilwixy Company even 
in the caSo of owner’s risk consi.;nments. Goads should be despatched immediately after 
receipt and goods wagons should not bo detained at barge junctions for several days. At 
destination the consignee should bo informed by a card or letter .as soon as the goods arrived. 
The place where the goods were kept should be well-guarded and the responsibility should 
mbinly lie with the police. 

The Jiengal Mahajan Sahhn thought that an early and radical amendment of the Indian 
Rail why Act would be the only remedy. The whole liability should be tbrow'n on the 
railw’ays by abolishing the risk note. 

The Marwari Association thought that risk notes were very dcfective/and was altogether 
opposed to Risk N ote B. 

The Bailhola Banijt/a TlitaisJrint Sahia sbatod that the whole staff connected with' 
loading an'd unloading should be made responsible fOr making good any loss suffered by 
consignors and consignees. The pay of the staff should be sufficiently increased to place 
them above committing such crimes Local agencies should be started at important stations 
to deal with cases of theft, pilferage, shortage and loss. 

Messrs. Murarji Anandji suggested that tbo railway staff and police .should bb' 
made to understand that the carriers could not waive their liability oven if consignments were 
booked at ownePs risk covered by Risk Note B or 11. Thefts and pilferages were frequent 
because the staff were under the impression that’ ebaims would be repudiated on those grounds. 
There should be two armed guards to each goods train, one in the middle and the other in 
the rear, »• 

The D^tne, Spirit and leer Associaftot mentioned th'at they had nbticed that -when 
merchants were able to bring several successful claims in quick succession against the Railway 
Company it tended to put a stop to thefts and pilferages. They also recommended a more- 
efiicient Watch and Ward and better supervision. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Jamshedpur, thought that more 'might be 
done by referring cases more frequentlyRo the Police. Railways seemed not to care so long as 
they were protected against claim... “We think that something might bo done if every 
complaint of theft or robbery were sent to the Police. ” The calibre of station masters 
should be improved so that they could put down the iniquities of the station staff. They 
cited the case of a fish merchant who started with two maunds of fish from Pun but only 
reached bis destination with SO seeis. He had had to distribute the rest alons the line. 
Another man started from Calcutta with 200 chickens and arrived with 45 for the same 
reason. 'I'hc baskets were in the guard’s van and he had to distribute at every station. Biw 
consignois Were more respeoted than ordinaiy meichauts. The Company had bad trouble with 
ghee but not so much with vice. The Company now locked its wagons (generally consign^ 
ments came in full loads) and had no tioublo. ^ 

Chittagong. 

The Chxtiagcng Ghanibe* of Commerce was of opinion that thpfts from runuiug train 
might occasionally be more fully ropoAed on. 
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^ . yhc Ifara^anganJ Oliamler of Commerce suggested ttafc the present system o5 forcing 

consignors to sign risk notes freed the railway of responsibility to a great extent and me 
4isk note system was abused by the railway staft. 

jT^c Indian Merchants’ Association was of opinion that there should be more inspecting 
and Eupen'ising officers. The supemsing staff should be independent of the Traffic Depart-* 
ment and should be recruited from re.spec(able and educated families in the same way as the 
gazetted officers and they should be directly under the Agent. system of rewards for 
detection should be introduced as in the Excise, Police and other departments of the Govern- 
ment. There should be moie frequent transfers in the goods and parcel depaitments. A 
g’-stem of taking security which should be strictly adhered to should be introduced. More 
effective police arrangenjcnts should be made to keep watch and ward over goods and 
passengers. Guards in charge of trains should be made li.ible for shortage and pilferage. 
An improved system of locking or fastening should be introduced. Pilferages and thefts were 
■ committed mostly by the railway staff, including the watch and ward. The owner's risk 
mote should be abolished. 

The Chttlagong Traders’ Association suggested that special officers should be appointed 
to supervise the carriage of goods from the booking stations to the wagons, from Wagons 
.to the steamer nnd from the steamer to the wagons again, and so oh. till delivery. 

Assam. 

Hit Snrna Valley 'Branch cf Vic Indian Tea Association recommended that a small 
force of the Criminal Investigation Department should be employed to watch foodstuffs from 
the time of arrival at the goods j'ard to the time of taking delivery. If the risk note 
system was altered and the goods were carried at railway risk, pilferages would be diminished 
by 75 per cent. At present tbe railway risk rates were prohibitive. Unless the risk note, 
system was abolished and the railwaj- was made responsible, ]iilferages would not stop. 
Tbe railway must not be allowed to escape on the slightest technicality. 

Bat Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt suggested that a special staff paid well enough 
' to be above temptation might he entertained to travel about aud keep watch. This staff should 
not be concerned with claims but should simply see that the staff performed their duties. The 
jiaj* of the subordinate staff should also be substantially iucreased. 

Bai Saheh M. M. Lahiri was of opinion that pilferages were common owing to thd 
risk note system. The risk note shiohied the railway ag.ninst liability and acted as a looph.le 
to their servants to commit theft Tbe pocket of the railways was baldly touched in case 
of loss and there was scarcely any check to the dishonest activities of their servants. The, 
remedy was simple. Abolish the system of taking risk notes in regard to goods properly 
packed and make the railways liable for such goods in transit; then 50 per cent, of the theft 
would disappear automatically. There should be proper supeiwision. First information iff 
loss should be treated as a case of theft and should be enquired into at once. This would not 
stop pilferages but might check them. There should be a special branch of the Criminal 
Investigation Department for snob enquiries. 

Bhan Bahadur Mahibuddin Ahmed thought that the system of sending goods at 
owner's risk allowed many loopholes for pilferage by unscnipulous railwa3' servants and 
that such pilferage might be checked by more carctui supervision. Most of the thefts were 
in his opinion committed by railway menials or with the connivance of railway seiwants by 
outsiders. 

Munshi Mean Bahsh suggestsd that a committee of local traders consisting of about 
5 members should be appointed in certain localities which should report matters to the Agent. 
Goods Clerks should be frequently transferred. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planter^ Association suggested greater European supervision in order to 
obtain more tons per mile from each wagon and acceleration ot all services. Bailways often 
refused goods except at owner’s risk which was an incentive to theft. All goods should be 
sent at railway risk at enhanced rates if uecessaiy. 

Messrs, GurmuPh Bai BadJia Kishna thought that railways should be made definitely 
to recognise their moral responsibility in tbe case of goods earned at owneris risk and that 
the cVedit of a particular Company should be made to depend upon the amount of care taken 
in this matter by that Eailway. They cited the fitllowing inrfances as w.ays of enforcing 
those principles on railway's : — (a) At transhipment stations no contract should be given for 
selling “sweepings,” which should be put into the bags of the wagon concerned otherwise 
contractors would try to increase tbe amount of sweeping and in that way shortages were 
bound to occur. Handling should not be done so roughly as was the case at present. 
Guarding of the yards should be more efficient, (i) Goods sheds should be increased in 
number and made more commodius. (c) The old type of wagons with wooden doors and. 
wooden floors should be replaced as they had openings through which theft was possible by 
means of bomas and knives, (d) There should be a special staff on every railway to deal with 
railway thefts, shortages and other claims. The staff should be required to ascertain from 
prominent merchants from time to time the complaints of the public and the progress made 
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in redressing thorn. They had never found any ataf! enquiring into and remedying the 
grievances of merchants. Whenever merchantB made coraphiint.s they wore nbver known to 
get satisfaction. The claims system was very irregular. Sometimes when .a consignment 
of 600 bags was received and 6 bags were found torn and the consignee asked permission 
to take delivery of the 495 bags, the railway refused and pnt pros«ure on the consignee to 
take the whole consignment. Merchants eomctimes took away their goods without a murmur. 
It would he an advantage if Tiudic In-spcetors and District Traffic Superintendents met local 
merchants and asked them what their grievances were, (e) llailu ays should he made to give 
receipts immediately tor all goods brought into tho station instead of issuing receipts ^ys 
and even months after the goods were brought in. 

Baiu Dibi Pershad Piandanta snggestod that Eisk Notes A and B should he- 
abolished. In cases who' e such risk notes were held the Bail way Companies claimed exemp- 
tion invariably on that ground, [b) Goods after being loaded in wagons .should not be 
detained at the sending station, (c) Wagons should be sealed by the goods clerk or some other 
officer who should bo rc'ponsiblo for the same. Proper care should he taken in sealing 
which should not be done by mcritals. The seal should remain with the officer in 
charge, (d) Wagons should not bo det.aincd at junction or transhipment stations but 
should be att icbed to and sent off by the next available train. In the case of small 
consignments great care should be taken in despatching them at the carlkest opportunity, 
(e) Guards should bo hold more responsible for goods trains. Along with tho guard there 
should be an oflicer not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector to natch the trains while in 
motion and while standing at stations. The Hallway Police at stations should be made 
subordinate to such ofiictr who t-hould keep a register for signature by the police at the 
sta'ions and tbe taking of such signatures should indicate that the setils of the wagons weie 
intact. The officer should himself sign the register kept at stations as to the condition 
of the wagons. This work should not take more than 10 minutes. (/) Goods clerks in 
charge of stations should bo transferred every three years and alto the officials subordinate 
to them. Tho number of chowkidars for night work should bo increased. Goods Clerks 
should send quarterly reporls of tho conduct of chowkidars to the District Traffic Superinten- 
dent and tie Assistant .Superintendent of Police. Any misconduct on their part should 
be taken into account. The pay of the Watch and Ward .«taff should be increased, (y) Pull 
load wagons should be locked by padlocks supplied by the consignor if ho so desired, (b) 
Where loaded wagons woro unavoidably hold up at sidings, at startimr stations, en rotibe, 
or at tho destination station, the Watch and Wn^ should bo warned speeially at night time, 
by the station staff who should see that they were properly watched, (t) All wagons in 
goods trains should be provided with strong padlocks ; tho keys of each should bo kept with 
the guard, (j) The powers of tho Bailway Police should bo limited to cases of breach of the 
peace, theft and robbery and in all other cases they should bo directed not to interfere unless 
called upon to do" so by the responsible railway authorities, (i) Entrance and exit gates sbould 
be Watched night and day. 

Messrs. Arthur Butler Co., Limited, considered that thefts would bo greatly mini- 
mised if the railway were compelled to accept goods at railway risk, as their subordinate 
stafi would not then feel that no enquiry would be made in the cases of losses. In tho case 
of goods sent in bulk which were also only accepted at railwoy risk a limit should be put 
on the percentage of lass in transit that consignors might bo’ called upon to sustain ; such 
losses seldom occurred except during transhipment at Mokameh Gbat and while a loss of 
2 or 3 per cent, .was reasonable in the case of coal they had sustained losses extending np to 10 or 
15 percent, and totalling several tons on one or two wagon loads. The railway repudiated such 
losses, though maniiestl\ due to thefts or misdcspatch on the strength of the risk note executed. 
Their Motor Department had suffered very considerable losses through tho theft of tools' 
accessories, etc., from cars, tractors and implements during transit, all of which the railway 
refused to meet. These thefts were generally due to such goods being frequently sent in 
trucks without any covering. 


Benares. 

Mr. B. P. Haider thought that if railway companies had proper supervision at tranship- 
ment stations very few cases « ould occur. 

Mr. Mohammad Ilram Khan thought that if the railway wore made responsible for the 
loss of theft in transit no theft wiiuld take place, which led him to suggest the abolition 
of the owneris risk note He was prepared to pay the extra railway risk rates. 

Mr. S. C. Mnlhe^jea. mentioned that the railways always tried to shirk their responsibili- 
ties on some technical point. If the railways were made solely liable for all loss or damage in 
'r.'uisit, cases would certainly decrease. 

Mr Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqqc suggested that goods trains should bo speeded 
ip as p Ifcrages probably occurred during the .long waits eii route. He admitted that it paid 
aim on the whole to receive cars at owner's risk but ho thought that that rate should be 
abolished. Also open delivery shoiUd be facilitated. 

Mr. Bisheshwar Pei shad suggested that greater legal liability should devolve upon the 
railway., to compensate aggrieved parties. ^It was only when the pockets of the Company' 
would be more substantially touched that tl^ey Would awaken to their sense of responsibility 
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to tte pablic. The salaries and prospects of the low-paid staff handling the goods traffic should 
he improved ; exemplary punishment should be dealt out to people found guilty in order to act as 
a deterrentj mere departmental punishment or a half-hearted punishment would not suffice. 
If the higher authorities were more accessible to the public greater attention would be paid to 
complaints. The Railway Police should be strengthened in numbers and attempts should 
be made to obtain better educated men as they were likely to be more honest than the half- 
educated men employed in the past. Open delivery should be facilitated. On the Bengal and North- 
Wesfem Railway it took ten to twelve days to get it but on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
the Inspector came in 5 or 6 hours. On the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway however they 
insisted on the Inspector being present which was not the case on other railway's. 

itTr. Gauri Shanker Pratad suggested that Risk Note Forms B and H and others relating 
to dead stock or goods should be so amended that the railway would he held responsible for loss 
and shortages to the extent of half the value of goods extracted from a package. Then the 
railway authorities would be conscious of their responsibilities. Railway servants found, or even 
suspected of being, responsible for such losses or shortages either by omission or commission 
should be heavily punished. Baskets of fruit and tins of ghee were often offered for delivery 
quite empty, in which case also the law as it existed exempted the railway absolutely from 
any responsibility. 


Nagpur. 

The Wagptir Merchants' Association suggested that: (u) small consignments should always 
he loaded in the presence of the railway guard and any breakage or other signs of probable theft 
and shortage should be noted in the register and countersigned by the railway guard ; (i) 
consignments should always ha kept under look and key and only a responsible person properly 
paid should he in charge ; (c) the goods shed should be sufficiently commodious and properly 
gpiarded and lighted. ' 

Mr, Sorabji Mehta stated that as far as petty pilferages were concerned, constant vigilance 
on the part of the police and the adoption of stern measures at the chief goods yards would 
tend to give greater security. Thefts from running trains were facilitated to a certain extent 
by the existing defective system of merely sealing wagon doors. The evil would be cheeked 
to some extent if the doors were locked and then sealed. Possibly this locking could be done 
by means of an automatic vacuum brake from the engine. The guarding of trains by armed 
constables would also have a salutary effect. These were temporary palliatives. The only 
efficient remedy lay in the employment of wagons of such designs as would prove impregnable 
to train thieves, affording at the same time, all existing facilities for the loading and unloading 
of the goods. 

Mr. Beerjeelhoy Eortnttsjce stated that shortages were due either to theft or leakage. 
Leakage was to be expected owing to the goods being roughly handled by hamals at the time 
of loading, transhipment and unloading. Thefts w’ere either committed by regular thieves or, 
in most cases, by railway servants assisted by the police. Thefts by regular thieves could he 
stopped by engaging special sepoys under the control of the Station Master for the purpose of 
watch and ward, while thefts by the other class of thieves could be stopped by stiict official 
supervision and stern dealing with cases detected. 

Messrs. Keehalhai and Nathani suggested that the number of inspectors, detective he.ad 
constables and constables should be increased.' Divisional Inspectors should be replaced by 
Indian Inspectors. The number of officials should he reduced and the number of constables 
and head constables increased. 

Delhi. 

■The Punjab Chamber of Commerce made the following suggestions : — (1) Fs-military 
men should be appointed as ehowkidars at goods sheds and jnnetion stations ; (2) the "Watch and 
Ward staff should be placed under a police officer ; (3) the organization of the Railway Police 
should he by railway systems and not by pi evinces. The North-W estern Railw.sy for instance 
ran through 4 or 5 provinces and the Police probably found it inconvenient to transfer a case 
from one province to another although it was on the same railway. Investiga tions would be 
faoilitated. The suggestion if adopted would entail the entire remodelling of the Railway 
Police throughout the country. The Railway Police in that case would also be overstepping 
provincial boundaries and would have to be imperialized. (4) The Railway Police staff should 
he transferred more frequently to prevent collusion between them and the station staff, (5)’ 
Similarly at stations where losses were frequently reported the traffic staff should he transferred. 
This suggestion was based on the assumption that the majority of thefts took place with the 
connivance of the railway staff. (6) Deterrent punishments should he inflicted on those 
detected, irrespective of the positions held. ^ 

The Pelhi Piece-goods Association suggested that greater security would he obtained 
by carrying goods more quickly and also by having an inspector on each goods train who 
should he held responsible for goods carried in the train. 

The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile .Association made the following suggestions: — (1) 
Btrieter vigilance over the , menial staff, (2) Closer check of stations by the Trafiio Audit 
Department which should make private enquiries from the public occasionally. (3) Better 
payment of goods staff. (4) Exemplary punishments in the case of proved oases of theft or 
60 H. D. r 2 X 



pilferao'e. (5) More attenlinn and courtesy to tlio public. (6) !M6rc elaborate and bonesfc 
TVatcb°and TV^ard. (7) Railways should accept goods at railway risk and offer facilities for 
prompt and cheap insurance. In suspicious cases open delivery should be granted to consignees. 


Lahore. 

The Tea Trader^ Association, Amritsar, suggested that the railway staff should be re- 
cruited fi'om a bettor class of men which could only be done if the men were better paid. 
The number of watchmen on railway' goods sheds should be increased. The system of locking tlio 
doors of wagons should bo adopted. In case of wagon loads whioh were despatched at owner' e 
risk the consignor should have the option of locking the wagon with his own lock. If goods 
trains spent less time in transit there would bo less theft. jNIcrohants had noticed that when 
thefts occurred the JPolioo quarters wero never se.arehcd though it was believed that the Police 
generally got a share of the spoil. Railway oiReers paid more regard to their subordinates than 
to the public and they had not got that power of control which they should have. 

Messrs. Biwan Chand Sons, Piece-goods Merchants, Amril.sar, suggested that better 
supervision by the Police and Railw.ay ofllcials over goods and parcel sheds was required. Jlore 
attention should be paid to junctions and places where goods were transferred from one wagon 
to another. Very little theft occurred from full wagon loads which came straight through, 
but in the case of ' smalls' loaded in T. R, which had to stop at intermediate stations many 
complaints w'cre received. 

, The Bar Fnctorg Association, Zga/lpnr, suggested (a) that there should bo some system 
of rewards for the loading and unloading clerks who should .also bo hold responsible for losses, 
(i) luggage guards should attend two hours before the departure of passenger trains to check 
packages carefully and they should be hold rcsponsiljle from the moment they signed their 
names in the Summary; (c) I. G. van guards should attend three hours before the train staitcd 
and the responsibility should bo as dekaited in (i) above, (d) Labels and marks should not bo ■ 
removed en route .and the label and marking clerks shonld bo experts. Consignments booked 
at both risks should be treated equally. In cases of shorl.agcs and pilferages a regular enqttiry 
should be made at the despatching, receiving and transhipping stations and the offenders should 
be punished. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association, Lgallpur, stated that the same interest should be 
taken for consignments booked at owner’s risk as in the case of goods booked at railway risk. 
Under the present system the railw.ay did not pay claims pleading the ownei’s risk note ns 
an excuse and took no action to punish offenders. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpnr, suggested that 
the consignee should be informed of the arrival of “ full-loaU ".wagons and the eeal should 
be broken in his presence. 


Cawnpore. 

The VppcT India Chamlcr of Commerce suggested that speeding up in transit everywhere 
was required. It was known that owing to causes created by the war transit had been con- 
siderably slowed down, but as a result of agitation created by the Chamber, thesitnaiiofi to-day 
on the East Indian Railway was that goods took half the time in re.aching their destination 
on an average than they did last year. The Chamber had had some heated discussion with the 
Railway authorities over delays and had actually had the Railway Board and Sir George Barnes 
down discussing matters. The discussion raised a considerable amount of feeling but 
the Chamber considered that they had not been treated properly and thus matters had 
been allowed to get too bad. That they were remediable uas shown by the fact that 
they had been remedied. There were further remedies yet to bo applied but thoj' were 
a matter of finance. The situation improved on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailw.ay much 
more promptly than on the East Indian Railway. The Chamber further suggested that 
on some lines it might be desirable to bring about the marshalling of perishable goods in one 
•train daily and the passing of this train as far as possible by day light over sections where 
thefts were known to take place. The Chamber had in mind particularly the Great Indian 
, Peninsula Railway which had ghat sections which were very vulnerable. Tho Chamber 
thought that on all railways repair sections were walclied very closely by persons who made 
it a point to pilfer from trains. Another suggestion was the looking of complete wagon con- 
signments in through transit. The Chamber was in favour of a S 3 ' 6 tem of riveting if it could 
be done, but care must bo taken that the procedure was not made too eas}', othefwise^it would 
defeat itself. Nominated loading bad been practised for some time on both the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwjiys. Tho system of loading in Cawnpore was exceptional. It 
was done through brokers. One dalal acted for a number of consignors. The Chambet did 
not think that the dalals would like the system of nominated loadings, t. e., wagons loaded 
for particular places on particular days. The brokers at present did not assume any respon- 
sibility for consignments. They merely took the goods and consignment notes. 

The United Provinces Chamher of Commerce suggested that more co-operation was required 
'between the Railway and the District Police. 

The British India Corporation did not consider that the risk of theft was minimised 
•when covered wagons were used. 
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f The United Provinces Central Mills, Catonporc, Stated that more co-operation ■was essential 
jbctwebn tho llailway Police and the District Police in the case of banning train thefts in 
particular, 

hala Saiuoal Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allaiahad, stated that public complaints 
should be listened to and properly investigated and sufficient punishment given to the culprits. 

Messrs. Jlamcshioar Prasad Kesar Prasad were of opinion that wooden doors and flooring 
of wagons should be abolished as openings were made if they did not already exist tlxrough 
which sacks were stabbed in order to permit of the contents being obtained. Metal 
sheeting of suitable thickness should be utilized at least as a covering so as to prevent theft 
by the above method. Each goods train should be accompanied by a guard of at least 2 men 
who should patrol the entire length of the train at each stoppage. The railway should be 
compelled to make good at least half of any loss sustained on consignments sent at owner’s 
risk, as under existing rules immunity from any responsibility or penalty created indifference 
and fostered negligence. If tho railway could protect consignments for which they accepted 
risk, there was no reason why all freight should not bo protected, as both classes of goods were 
carried simultaneously and under exactly similar conditions. Consequently no additional 
running charges were incurred and it was therefore reasonable that they should accept some 
responsibility, Einally the rule under which claims were time-barred after six months was a 
most pernicious one, and there was no reason why the railway companies in particular should 
be granted this special privilege when the public in other matters were liable for a period of 
3 years. Every possible advantage was taken of this privilege by the railways to avoid 
liability for legitimate refunds. 

The Tribeni Best Sugar IForis, Allahabad, thought that there should not be two kinds of 
railway freight, one holding tho companies responsible for shortage, pilferage, etc., and 
the other .absolving them. Tho owner’s risk rate might remain the same as it was unless there 
w.as a gro.at necessity to increase it a little, hut the railway company should be made responsi- 
ble for all shortages, thefts, etc. Tho word ‘owner’ should be omitted. In short, the higher 
railway freight should bo abolished. 

Messrs. B. K. Rama Co. stated that complaints tvcrc very common. To employ 
responsible, respectable and suitably paid persons was the only remedy for stopping such 
complaints. 

The Naini Glass IForhs, Allahabad, stated that the only remedy against complaints was 
to employ better paid and more responsible st-aff. 

Mr. S. M. Bose expressed the opinion that pilferages and thefts out of luggage and 
parcels from passenger trains might to a great extent be elieokcd if the luggage vans were 
made inaccessible to guards and others when tho trains were nmning. Thefts from goods 
trains committed in the yards and sheds might be prevented by increasing the number of Watch 
and Ward and Itailway Police Constables, especially the latter whose present strength was 
inadequate. The superior staff should also be proportionately increased. He also thought that 
tho less the intiinicy bctwcou tho Railway staff and the Police the better. 

Simla. 

Major Gwgnn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, did not think that sealing was an absolute 
preventive and cited tho case of one of his non-commissioned officers who had loaded and sealed a 
wagon one night but on examining it tho next morning found circnmatances which aroused 
his suspicion. He had it openetl and found a deficiency of 00 odd bags though the seals were 
intact. Ho thought that thieves might even be able to circumvent locking and riveting. “If a 
man y out for theft nothing will prevent him from thieving’’. 


Question No. S . — Do yon consider that goods stations are adequately lighted 

a7id fenced ? ' 

” Bombay. 

' All the witnesses were unanimously of opinion that goods stations with the exception of 
the larger ones were not adequately lighted or fenced. 

Ihe Central India Spinning, IFeaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Nagpur, 
thought that the Bengal Nagpur Railway was particularly bad in both respects. 

The India Merchants' Chamber and Bureau charaoterised both as " miserably” inadequate. 

< Madras. 

, The Sonthc'n India Chamber of Conncrce nob c’S’aiid.er that either was satisfactory." 
Even if the authorities provided lamps and oil the Chamber was not certain that the railway 
staff would not save oil by stinting the uso of lights. 

The Madras Trades Association Ciid not comvliit that upcounliry sidings were sufficiently 
illuminated or fenced nad thought that neither was of mrch e.duo without a good Watch and 
Ward. 

2n2 
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The Madras Tieee-goods Merehanis' Association stated tLat it ivas a very common siglifc 
to see largo quantities of goods lying outside the sheds affording ample facilities to thieves. 

, f Mysore. 

t ' 

■ The Mjjsote Clamber of Commerce stated that the general opinion was that lighting and 
fencing on the railways was inadequate. Fencing in itself was not of much importance 
unless there was good lighting and efficient watch and ward. 


, Calcutta. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce thought that the lighting and fencing 
arrangements did not much matter when the r.ailways connived at thefts and pilferao’cs. ° 

The Calcutta Brestdeneg Trades Assoctatton thought that much improvement could he 
effected in regard to goods sheds upoountry. 

The Marwari Association did not think that either was adequate. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce suggested that improvements might bo made at a 
certain upoountry station. 

The Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce thought that generally speaking the arrangement® 
were adequate. In their opinion pilferages would not be affected so much by better Sghtimr 
and fencing as by better supervision by the railway staff and the police. ' ® ^ 

The Indian Merchants’ Association was of opinion that the arrangements were inadeouato 
At some stations there w.a3 no light within 200 yards of the station on cither side Limns* 
were only lit at passenger tram time and when the train passed they were put out. Goods 
trains were always left in the dark and people at the station secured opportunities to commit 
thefts and pilferages and to tamper with seals, etc. 

■ Traders' Assdeiation was also of opinion that the arrangements were 

Assam. 

• , , Talley Branch of the Indian Tea Association did not think that any amount 

of fencing would stop pilferage. * 

Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt did not think that goods stations were adequately 

lighted and fenced. Munshi Tleas Jlul-sh no.i.onil 


Munshi Peas Buish agreed. 

Bihar. 


The Bihar Planters' Association considered that neither was adequate. 

Messrs. Gurmuhh liai Radha Krishna wore of opinion that the fencing was not adequate. 

. Tabu Debt Bhandanta stated that station platforms were not lighted when goods 

trains arrived They should be properly lighted as in the case of passenger trains. Defeats in 
lighting should be reported by the guards and police officers travelling with the traLs anr 
noted in the registers. More adequate lighting of yards and paUsado fencing at least 6 feet in 
height should bo provided at every station between the facing points at botk ends. ° ^ 

Benares. 

Mr. S. C. Muherjea thought that goods stations were adequately lighted and fenced, 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammed Siddiqque did not consider that this was so. 

Mr. Bisheshtoar Prasad and Mr. Gauri Shanker Prasad agreed with Mr. Siddiqque. 

Nagpur. 

th, mme the Ughting w.. «e.j pte? eratri * “EaSc 

Mr. Beerjeebhoy Bormnsjee state^ that goods stations in most cases were not lighted of 

all and in other cases were vej inadequately lighted, while the fences were quite insSent ' 

^d incapable of keeping off thieves. There were no goods sheds, at many stations the gooS 
being allowed to lie in the open giving free scope for looting with impunity. ' ^ “ 

Messrs. Keekabhai, Nathani and Takaob, agreed that neither was adequate. > 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce vr&s (A. avixsion odA the Delhi prere sr i 

Assotsahon and Delhi Hindusthani Mercantile Association ao-roed Ihk gLas 
yards ns a rule were not adequately lighted and fenced. ’ ° 
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Lahore. 


Lala Hatan Chand, O.B.E., Presidcnl, the Tea Trailers’ Association, Amritsar, staled 
^ tnat he could sav nothing on the subject, but ho knew that goods-sheds were not well guarded. 
He had occasioa to make private enquiries onue about pilferages at Pathankote Bailway 
Station and learnt that only 2 chowkidars were employed at the godown which meant that 
only one chowkidar could ha present at a time, which was quite insufficient for such a 
station. 

Messrs, Dimnn Chand and Sons, Merchants, Amritsar, stated that goods sheds were neither 
adequately lighted nor properly fenced. In the new goods sheds at Amritsar Fort Station 
there were 8 Kitson lights, but inside the shed there was only one. The shed was not 
properly walled in and could not be closed at night. Theie Was no wall enclosing the shed 
.which was therefore practically open to the public. 

The Bar Factory Association, Lyallpar, stated that goods stations were not adequately 
lighted and fenced. Merchants had to make their own arrangements. Oil was supplied by 
the railway authorities but was misused by the station staff. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association, Lyallpur, stated that there were no arrangements 
for lighting or fencing. Merchants had to make their arrangements for lights and for 
chowkidars. . 

Shethh Muhammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpur, stated that 
goods stations certainly were not adequately lighted or fenced, but pilferages were committed 
by the railway staff and not by outside thieves. 

f 

Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chnmler of Commerce was of opinion that roadside stations were 
insufficiently lighted. The question of fencing and also perhaps of lightiug depended on the 
meaning to be attached to the term “adequate.” For instance, the oidinary fence might 
serve to protect bulky consignments whereas lighter and more valuable goods might be thrown 
over any fence. The Chamber realized the enormous expenditure that would be entailed in 
adcgnatcl 3 - lighting every station, but they felt that they were not sufficiently h'ghted even 
for the minifnum of requirements at present. They did not know how fencing could be 
iropro\-ed. They would, however, like to see something different from the ordinary 3-strand 
fencing. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce thought that both wore inadequate. 

The British India Corporation, Limited, Cawnpore, expressed the opinion that the hulk 
of the trouble on the railways occurred at transhipment stations. There were of course a 
number of nmjning train thefts, but the greater number of thefts occurred at transhipment 
yards. If there were adequate protection and lighting in these yards the volume of com- 
plaints would undoubtedly diminish considerably. Some years ago their representative had 
occasion to visit Barabanki, an important junction, where it seemed that the poor lighting 
.and fencing constituted a temptation to tho people round about. As far as his recollection 
went, the yard was practically unfenced on one side. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, thought that there was still plenty of 
room for improvement, particularly in big industrial cities and in general at small stations 
where there ^vas practically no light. 

Lala Sanwal Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad, was of opinion that the fencing 
of goods stations was insufficient, 

Messrs. Bameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad, Lala Copal Das, representing Tribeni Desi 
Sugar W oris, Mr. Bhagwant Narain Tandon, representing Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, 
and Mr. S. 31. Bose, 3Ierehant, Cawnpore, were of opinion that goods stations Were not 
adequately lighted and fenced. 


(Question No. 9, — At loJiat stage do you suspect that pilferages, etc., are 

generally made ? 

Bombay, 

The Bombay Chamber oj Commerce thought that they occurred after the goods had been 
loaded. They were kept for some time at the station before being sent upcountry. The facts 
»lso pointed to inadequate protection of goods in transit. 

The Grain Merchant^ Association thought that pilferages occurred at transhipment and 
receiving stations from opon wagons. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce thought that pilferages were committed at 
transhipment stations by the railway servants in charge rather than by outsidersi. Pilferages 
also took place from goods loaded in open wagons. 
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The Central India Spinning, IFeaving and Mannjaetnring Companp, Limited of dinapnr, 
expressed the opinion flmi petty pilfera"Os were generally confined to parficnlar stations which 
led to the conclusion that thoy’wero committed in. the yards of tho.se stations. ■ . 

SLcssrs. Tala Sons, Limited, thought tliat they occurred either in goods yards after 
the loading of the wagon and before tho start of the train or at places where the wagons were 
detained. 

The Tiomhap Native Piecr-goods Merchants' Association thought that thev occurred 
during transit and especially at jnnotio?is where wagons were shunted in the raifway yards 
for sorting purposes and also to a certain c.xtcnt at unloading .stations. 

The Jiombatj Presideneg Trades’ Association thought that pilferages, etc., were committed 
by tho railw.ay shaft. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau were of opinion that pilferages wore 
committed at transhipment and junction stations. 

Messrs. Balli Bros, stated that avhen shortage was found on delivery’ the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway gave a short certiliento on which a claim was made, The 
Grc.at Indian I’eninsula Uailway also gave a delivery order in which entry of shortage was 
made and which enabled a claim to bo lodged. 


Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the majority of thefts occurred 
from running trains in transit !mt at lime.s of congestion goods were detained for considerable 
periods at stations and thefts were probably also committed at that time. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce snepecicd pilferage at every stage, i.e., in the 
goods shed, both at tho place of origin and destination, in transit by running trains and 
during transhipment. The Ghamlwr recomuicniled the locking of wagons and making the 
Company responsible for shortage or loss in tr.insif. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association agrcerl with tho Sonthern India Chamber 
of Commerce. Goods lav aI)out after being booked. At the delivery station notice of arrival 
was not given and merchants were somet lines told that goods had not arrived when they 
re.ally had. 

The MadrasIIrades Association thought that thefts and pilfemges prolxihly oecntTcd 
at transhipment sheds although they had no definite evidence to that effeel. 

The Rice, Grain and Sugar dferchanls’ Association could express no definite opinion. 
Goods were gonomlly loaded in tho presence of tho owner or las agent, hnt were then .shunted 
on to sidings. Seals were sometimes removed nml it was there that pilfcnge.s probably 
occurred. Then again pilferage was probably committed at tr.inehipmcnt st.ations and af 
delivery stations. They had heard of grain being pilfered by cutting the lags whicli xras 
effected by inserting knives through the boards. 


Mysore. 

The Mgsore Chamber of Commerce suspected that pilferages occurred in transhipment 
yards and during unloading, 

Mr. Bose, Manager of the Banh of Mgsorc, was of opinion that pilferages oecnrred 
chiefly in the transhipment shed. Work nt this important spot was entrusted to a clerk on 
small pay and tho loading to a gang of rognlar railway coolies wlio by damaging ba^s w-cre 
enabled to carry .aw.ay grain scattered on the floor. No casual labourer should he cmplwcd by 
the Eailway Company. All railway coolies should wear a distinctive badge on their arms and 
shonld be capable of identification by a number. They should bo transferred from sl.ation 
to station frequently. No person should bo allowed to enter or leave tran.sbipment shcd-s 
without a pass issued by the gatoman, who should give security for good conduct. Sheds 
should be constantly patrolled by the Bailway Police alone or acting in co-operation with 
the Watch and Ward staff. The present Watch and Ward staff was nnsalipfaofory’ because 
aged and useless men were enlisted. The railway authorities should endeavour to do without 
local men for their Watch and Ward and should employ retired soldiers and policemen from 
the Punjab. The duty of checking tho transhipment of goods should be under the ebarwe 
of better paid and more responsible clerks who should give security and should he transferred 
annually and shonld not return to the same post under five years. Tlio Bailway Police 
should arrest any one in tho sheds found in possession of property for which he could not 
give a reasonable e.xplanation and such c.xcnse as “sweepings" or- ‘‘ permission n-rantod hr 
merchants ” should not be accepted. Station Masters should not bo allowed to inf erfero with 
the Eailway Police in the execution of their duty. 

Mr. Raja Rao, Claims Agent, observed that goods trains at certain stations were 
detained for hours together to give privilege to a superior train. In such cases the o-oods train 
was shunted off- to the siding. The guard and the Huder-gur,rd both wont to tho station and 
the wagons were left nneured for. 'L’lii-s was also done at night time. A number of theffs* 
took place when wagons were thus left in the. siding. 



Calcutta. 


The Bengal NaHonal Chamher of Commerce thought they generally occurred at the place 
where consignments were loaded and where they were allowed to lie for some time. 

The Calcutta Trades Association thought that pilfering took place — (1) during transit 
from the merchants' godowns to the goods shed; (2) at the shed awaiting loading into the 
■wagons ; (3) in sidings in course of transit ; (4) at transhipment stations ; and considered that 
the majority of theits took place in (3) and (4). 

The Import Trade Association was of opinion that pilferages generally oocnrred at 
forwarding stations, receiving stations, and transhipping stations. 

, The Marwari Association thought they occiuTed between the time of receipt and loading 
at the starting station and again while loading in the same wagon at another station if the 
W'agon was not full ; again at road side stations where wagons were detained for days together, 
and at the destination station between the time of airival and deliver}'. In passenger train 
consignments, pilferages occiuTed while the goods -were lying in the office of the destination 
station between the time of arrival and delivery. 

The Bengal Mahajan ,Sahha thought that thefts and pilferages occurred while the 
goods were in the receiving and destination yards and also while in transit. 

2'he HathJola Banijya Hitaishini Sa0ia suspected that pilferages were committed at 
loading stations, transhipment centres and unloading stations. Thefts of parcels and luggage 
from passenger trains were done while the train was running. 

The Tata Iron ^'Steel Co., Bid., Jamshedpur, expressed no definite opinion hut mentioned 
that they did their own loading and unloading of rice, ghee, etc., in full ivagons. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamlcr of Commerce thought that pilferages generally occurred during 
transit, during transhipment and at upcoimtry stations during process of taking delivery. 
Delivery was not taken directly. The more handling there was the more liable to pilferage 
consignments were, and the more difficidt to trace. For instance, Srimangal was a distribut- 
ing centre. Eice arrived there in large quantities. It bad to be stacked there before it was 
•delivered. 

The Uarayanganj Chamber of Commerce suggested that pilferages, etc., generally occurred 
at sfations of destination. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association considered that pilferages occurred mostly at halting 
stations, where the wagons were detached and detained for a considerable time. They 
occurred to a less extent at booking and delivery stations. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association suspected that pilferages occurred at the time of 
transhipment ; also in the booking office, in godowns, on board the steamer, in running trains 
and at every station where wagons were unlocked. 

jifr, Ahshay Ktmar Sarhar considered that pilferages took place with regtird to large 
consignments at the sending station and in regard to small consignments during transit and 
at delivery stations, because large consignments had to remain in the sending station for a 
considerable time a-waiting vragons. 


Assam. 

Bai Bahadur FromodS Chandra Butt thought that pilferages occurred mostly at tranship- 
ment stalions at night. 

Bai Saheb Manmohan Lahiri was of opinion that thefts were committed both on trains 
and at transhipment and other stations. * 

Khan Saheb Mahibnddin Ahmed ihov-ghti^int pilferages took place in the godowns and 
also in transit. 

Babu Bamani Mohan Das was of opinion that most thefts occurred on the steamer. 

Mnnshi Beaz Bahsh thought that pilferages mostly occurred at destination stations. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Flanteri Association said that they appeared to be most frequent at the Ohat 
and changing stations ■which -were not sufficiently guarded and lighted, but there were 
constant thefts at aU stages of the journey. 

Messrs. Qurnmhh Bai Badha Krishna were of opinion that pilfeiage.s, etc., were 
committed at the transhipment stage and in railway gCdowns by railway servants. 

Bahv, Drbi Pershad Bhandania stated that thefts and pilferages occurred when goods 
trains halted on the way beyond the distant signals or at stations at night for a considerable 
period to allow other trains to pass and also ■when ■wagons were detached at stations and kept 
onthe sidings for the night or at starting stations prior to departiu-e. Pilferages also occurred 
in running trains. 
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Benares. 

Mr. Mohammad Tkram Khan explained verbally by citing eases. He mentioned that 
recently he had received 2 cars from Howrah which were _ detained at Moghulserai for 3- 
days. In the meanwhile somebody must have opened the side-door ^ and removed one spare 
wheel with tyi’es. The matter was reported to the railway who shid that as the wheel and 
tyres were not mentioned in the raihvay receipt they could not entertain any claim nor rvere 
they responsible for such shortage because the car was booked at owner’s risk. In another 
case one^side lamp was removed in transit and the refusal to accept the case was based on-the 
o-round that no special mention was made of the lamp and the car was booked at owner’s risk. 
Again a petrol wagon was kept for about 7 days at Moghulserai without any apparent reason. 
After 6 or 7 days the railway authorities started removing the petrol from one wagon to 
another when it was found that the contents of 6 or 7 tins had been removed. The pilferers 
had emptied the contents and replaced the tins underneath other full tins. This was undoubt- 
edly done by railway employees. As a matter of fact, a number of people worked in the goods 
shed for nothing. 'They were allowed to remain there by the Station Master who probably 
got something. They did the work of loading and unloading and simply lived on pilferages'. 
Although they might not be railway employees still they were contractors’ employees and tho- 
contractor might be the Goods Clerk or the Station Master. 

Mr. S. C. Muherjea thought that pilferages occurred everywhere from start to finish. 

Mr. ’Ahhoy Charan Chunilal observed that there were sometimes 10 or 12 petty officials 
at the station and about 60 others working without pay. All that was necessary to, show 
whether the railway people were making capital out of these circumstances was merely to 
compare the condition of Station Masters and Goods Clerks before and after the war. Goods 
which remained on the platform often suffered from theft and pilferage. No one could thieve 
without the connivance of Ihe railway staff. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddique mentioned that of the 100 coolies employed at 
the Benares Station only 10 or 12 were paid and the rest worked without remuneration — 
obviously earning their living by thieving and pilfering. 

Mr. Biiheshwar Prasad was unable to say at what stage pilferages occurred. He received 
goods from Howrah which took a month to reach Benares- He had to pay demurrage if there 
was delay in taking delivery of more than three days. He thought it would have a salutary 
effect if railway authorities were made to pay demurrage in cases where goods were nnreason- 
' ably delayed in transit. They would never improve matters unless they were made to pay 
themselves. He suspected that pilferage was common either at the station where the goods 
were despatched or at the destination station and did not occur on tlie way except at tran- 
shipment stations or where wagons were delayed at some intermediate station. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker Prasad thought than pilferages mostly oceurred at places where goods 
were loaded or unloaded or where transhipment oceurred. In the case of goods carried in 
guard’s goods vans thefts often took place in running trains, but generally oceuried where 
they had to wait for a van. 


Nagpur, 

The Nagpnr Merchants^ Association were of opinion that pilferages and thefts generally 
took place en route and at goods stations. 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta stated that petty pilferages were generally confined to particular 
stations which led to the conclusion that they were committed in the yards of those stations. 
Thefts of whole packages appeared to be perpetrated between the distant and home signals 
when trains were not going at full speed or at such places wl^ere, owing to gradients or 
other causes, the speed of the trains had to be decreased. 

Mr. Tleerjeehhoy Eormusjee was of opinion that pilferages, etc., took place at the lime 
loading, transhipping, and between the time the goods were unloaded and delivered to the 
owner. 

Messrs. Keekabhai and Nathani stated that thefts of goods despatched by goods trains 
took place in transit, while 'parcels sent by passenger train were generally stolen in the 
parcels office in consultation w ith the guard. 

Mr. Mohamad Yalub thought that pilferages occurred mostly at the time of loadino- and 
unloading. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that pilferages, etc., took place at all stages, 
i.e., at forwarding and destination stations, from running trains, and from standing trains at 
junction Stations. 

The Delhi Pieee-goods Association thought that pilferages occurred during tran^t, i. e., 
when wagons or trains were left in sidings, and also during transhipment and whilst the o-oods 
weie lying about in yards before being booked. It was possible for pilferages to take place on 
steamers. Thefts at the docks had also become very common. Pilferages also took place on 
the railway. These last cases could be checked as the packages could be re-weighed and if 
there was any difference between the weight shewn on the railway receipt drawn up at the 
docks and the actual weight at Delhi it could be infened that the pilfera,o[e had taken place on 
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tremendoxis losses sustained by members of the Association it 
had been arranged to take out running policies from Insurance Conipanies. The Insurance 
Companies would not pay unless the loss or damage was certified by the railways, who 
however would not render assistance in this respect. Even if open delivery was given and 
shortages were found, the railways would not help the owners to recover the claim from the 
Insurance Companies as they absoluf ely refused to give any certificate. 

The Delhi Hindustani JHercaniile Association mentioned the following sta<res where 
pilferages occurred : — ° ° 

(0) Goods traffic — 

(1) Running trains ; (2) thefts at booking stations; (3) at transhipment iunctions; (4) 
at destination ; (.5) at the docks. 

(J) Parcel traffic — 

(1) "While in the hinds of railway coolies and menial staff ; (2) while under the super- 
vision of Railway Watch and Ward and Police ; (8) while in the brake-van ; (4) at destination 
while awaiting delivery. " 

Foreign goods had to paes through three different stages— (1) arrival by steamer ; (2) 
landing at the docks j and (31 transit by rail. During their transhipment from steamer to 
rail a considerable quantity of stuff was pilfered. The Bombay Dock Company should he 
very careful in handling goods. The Railway did not fake any risks and merchants had to 
suffer the losses. 

Lahore. 

The Tea Traders’ Association, Amritsar, thought that pilferages were generally committed 
at booking stations, transhipping stations and destination stations. Running train robberies 
were comparatively few. 

Messrs. Ditaau Chand §■ Sons, Tieee-goods Merchants, Amritsar, thought that pilferages 
and thefts generally were committed at inactions or transhipment stations. Pilferages also 
occurred in the goods shed where goods were stored for despatch or delivery. 

2he Bar Factonj Association, Lyallpnr, thought that pilferages, etc., were generally 
committed at receiving and transhipping stations. Unhooked goods were pilfered at despatch- 
ing stations, and fruits and parcels on running trains and at goods sheds at the receiving 
stations. 

The Indian Merchants^ Association, Lyallpnr, agreed. 

, Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Froprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpnr, thought that 
pilferages occurred after the arrival of goods at destination stations. Oceabionally they were 
committed at the booking stations. 

Cavrapore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce stated that thefts seemed to take place at every 
stage but perhaps the despatching stage, which would include in the case of the- Cawnpore 
Mill siding, distribution at Collectorganj, was the most vulnerable. Delays at transhipment 
yards en route must lead to thefts. 

The British India Corporation, Limited, Cawnpore, stated that the bulk of the trouble 
occurred at transhipment stations. There were of course a certain number of running train 
thefts, hut the greater number of thefts occurred at transhipment yards. 

The Unitfd Provinces Central Mxlls, Cawnpore, were of opinion that pilferages, etc., 
generally occurred at loading stations, in running trains, at transhipment stations and 
destination stations. \ 

Lala Sanioal Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad, stated that hooking and 
delivery stations were mostly suspected. In sidings also there were chances as the wagons 
were not well secured. 

Messrs. Bameshwar Prasad _ Kesar Prasad thought that pilferages occurred at (a) tran- 
shipment stations; (6) when wagons were lying in goods yards of large stations; (c) at 
small stations where there was practically no supervision. 

Messrs. B. F . Hama Co., Merchants, Allahabad, suspected that pilferages, etc., occurred 
in all trains, all stations and -all goods sheds by guards, station masters, railway clerks, 
loading and unloading staff. No railway servant deputed at a goods shed bought fuel. 
Eatables were also taken by all railway emplo 3 ’^ees and by the railway police more or lees' 
according to their chances. 

The Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, were of opinion that pilferages in passenger trains 
were generally committed by the guard and by the staff of the station receiving the goods or 
by the staff of tbe station where goods were transhipped. 

Mr. S. M. Buse, Merchant, Cawnpore, stated that the slower the goods train service the 
greater was the fac^ty for pilferages. The system of shunting of goods trains anywhere for 
hours together was a great help to the gangs at work. The Police got no chance of cc- 
operaiing. The receiving^and delivery stations could not do much harm unless goods were 
lying for some time with them. At the former station it was the railway who could help 
and at the latter station the consignee should he careful, 
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Question No. 10. — No yon send your own men to hooh the consignments, see 
them into the wagon, and tahe delivery ? 

Bombay. 

Prom tbe evidence oE tbe mtnes'ses it appeared Ibat, lliiR pvoecdnre was observed as Ear as 
practicable. It generally happened that goods were not immediately loaded. 

Abmedabad. 

The Mill Owners’ Jssociaiion stated that consignments were generally boolccd throngh 
marf alias or catting agents who placed the goods in the }'nrd. The actual londitig rras done 
some days later. 

Messrs. JtalU Bros, said that their men did so whenever po.'sible. Delivery wagons were 
plaeed alongside their own sheds at the depot on the Ilomb.ay I’ort Triwt Railway. 

The Bombay Native IHect-gaods Merchants’ yissociatioii stated that muhaddams were sent 
to hook consignment and merchants' men were deputed to receive them. 

Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce stated that merchants gonerall}- sent their own era- 
ploj’ees to hook and take delivery. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce said that they sent their own rnaistries to book 
.goods and sec them into wagons when possible and also to take delivery, but they wore made to 
paj' all charges before being shown the goods. Then again in the case of small con.signments 
the staff at place of origin endorsed on the railway receipt that the goods were insecurely jtacked 
or “liable for breakage or shoitage” and this was used to prove condition at starting. Again 
ff a few articles showcrl a short.agc merchants were not allow o<l to leave them behind hut were 
compelled to take delivery of aU or none. If they did not lake all, the goods were liable .to 
pilferage. 

The Mice Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Jssociotion stated that goods were generally loaded 
in the jirescnoe of the oAvner or his .agent hut the raihvnj-s were in the habit of unloadiirg full 
wagons without informing merchants. 

The Madras Fuce-goods Mcichants’ Jssoci'ation stated that merchants were not generally 
aUowod to inspect goods before giving clear receipt. 

The ^Madras I'residenc^ Trades Jssociaiion staled that merchants’ agenls’hooked con- 
signments, saw them weiglicd and got railway receipts. Tlicy did not attually sec consign- 
ments into wagons except motors or motor cycles. 'ITiOy also took deliverj-.from the imvard 
goods shed and not from the Aragons. 


Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce said that merchants gcncrall}’ sent their own men to 
book hut it Avas A'ery difiieult to see good.s into AAagons as they AAcre at the merOA* of loAV-paid 
officials iiA the allotment of wagons. When merckants sent their men to take deliverv from 
Avagons the clerks put aU sorts of obstacles in the Awiy. Generally, unloadiiA" took place during 
the absence of the incrchaiAt.s' men. DohVery aaws gi\'en late in the day and merchants had 
to leave their poods at the station. The public neA-cr received information, from tne railAA-ay 
anthoritie.s that their AAWgon.s had arrived and AA'cre Availing to be unloaded, Ayhich a<rain meant 
that they lay in the yard for some time which provided opportAinities for pilferage. Good.s were 
also kept waiting for Avagons. The Prioiity Register should be open to the inspection of the 
' public and should be maintained by a responsiblo oflicer. 

Calcutta. 

The Marmari Association stated that morchants sent their OAvn men. They could not 
seethe consignments into wagons as they were received at tlio hooking oilico where 
the railway receipt was given and the man was alloAved to go. The consignment was not 
loaded immediately. Regardiug taking delivery merchants sent their men every day to the 
railway offices as no notice aaws given of the arrival of goods. 

The Bengal National Chamber, the Trades Association, Import Trade Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Salha, and The Ilathholn Banijya Ilitaishini Sabha agreed. ’ 

Messrs, Mnarji Anandji said that it was not possihlo to observe this .practice in most 
eases. 


Chittagong’. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce stated that this practice was observed. 

The WarayanganJ Chamber of Commerce stated that they sent men to hook consignments 
and to take, delivery but they did not see consignments into wagons as this was nob 
uecessar_j. 


\ 
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The Indian Merchants’ Association stated that in the case of full wagons merchants rent 
their own men but in the case of small consignments, these were generally loaded and unloaded 
by the railway staff in the absence of the consignor^ or consignee or of their men. At private 
sidings the railway company had stopped the practice of sending tally clerks. Goods were 
therefore put into wagons by merchants with their own men and the wagons were locked. 
In these cases before railway receipts were granted the goods should be properly checked and 
tallied fay the railway clerks at booking stations instead of writing merely, ‘ said to contain.’ 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association stated that merchants sent their own men to book 
consignments and as soon as goods were booked, the duty of merchants ceased and they did not 
see consignments into^wagons, as there was _no knowing when the goods would be loaded by 
the railway authorities. 


Assam. 

The Surma Yalleg Branch of the Indian Tea Association stated that wagons were loaded 
by Messrs. BuUock Brothers who put on their own seals. The arrangement worked well. 

Mai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt said that this was not done. 

Khan Bahadur Mahibuddin Ahmed said that merchants sent their own men to book 
consignments but they did not see them into wagons. 

Bahu Ramani Mohan Das mentioned that merchants did not get adruce of the arrival 
of consignments. Consequently delivery was not prompt. Merchants generally sent their 
own men to take delivery. 

Muiishi Reas Bahsh stated that merchants sent their own men to book consignments 
but they could not see them into the wagon as the booking clerk did not deal with them 
immediately. Alerchants’ agents generally took delivery at destination. 


^ Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Association stated that this was the general practice. They desired 
to point out that merchants’ men saw the goods into the wagon only when whole wagon- 
loads were despatched. In cases of despatch of whole wagon lodds pilferages did not generally 
take place. 

Messrs. Gnrmuhh Rai Radha Krishna stated that merchants’ men generally came away 
after filling in the forwarding Notes for the goods put into the station. Goods lay there 
for days and even months before the Bill of Lading was given. No one at the starting 
station considered himself responsible for the safeguarding of such goods. 

Bobu Deli Pershad Dltandania stated that this practice was generally observed but 
merenants’ men did not actually see the loading or unloading of the goods. They only saw 
to the booking and to the taking of delivery as the case might be. 

Benares. 

Mr. B. P. Haider -imi Mr. Mohmtnad IJcram Khan said that this was the practice. 

Mr. S. C. Muherjea said that merchants sent their men to book consignments but it was 
impossible to see them loaded into wagons owing to scarcity of the same and restricted 
conditions. It was equally impossible to take delivery from a wagon unless the whole w'agon 
was booked. 

Mr, Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqqe thought that this practice was observed. 

Mr. Bisheshioar Prasad said that ibis practice was observed. It was not possible in 
many' cases for merchants’ men to resort to pilferage even if they intended to do so. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker Prasad said that merchants’ men were sent to consign and take 
deliverv. of goods, but they were not and could not be present when the goods were put into 
or taken outrof wagons. 

Nagpur. 

s. The Nagpur Merchants’’ Association stated that merchants generally sent agents to con- 
sign and take dplivery of goods, hut they wore not allowed to be present to see them put into 
the wagons or to he present at the time of unloading. They were not allowed to make any* 
entries aboutjdaraage or loss in the case of goods sent at owner’s risk, but only in the case of 
goods sent at railway risk. INIerchants never received intimation by postcard of the arrival of 
o-oods. If merchants pressed for it on the Bengal Nagpur Jlail way' the clerks would make a 
note to the effect that the merchant’s man had called for the goods. 

Mr. Soralji Mehta stated that'this'practice was observed. Treatment depended on the 
staff at the station who sometimes allowed merchants to pass remarks and sometimes did not. 
When merchants sent their hales to a eertain'station and the agent there found that something 
was wrong he would ask for open delivery. The order was that if any defect he found in the 
packaee it should he opened and examined and remarks made to that -effect in the delivery 
book, but sometimes open delivery was not given. Delivery of the package had to he taken 
and then a claim lodged. 


io2, 
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Mr. Eeerjeelhoy Homiujee stated tbat bo sent bis own men to book consignments bnt 
it was niost inconvenient to wait till tbe goods wore put into tbe wagon and the wagon sealed 
which was all done at tbe pleasure o£ the railway servants in charge. 

Messrs. KeekaUai and Nathani stated tbat they sent their servants to book consign- 
ments and to take delivery, but not actually to load and unload the bales. 

Mr. Mohamad Takui stated that ho sent his own men to book consignments but they 
did not see them into the wagons.^ 


Delhi. 

' The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated tbat merchants sent their men to book consign- 
ments but they did not see them loaded into tbe wagon except when the loading had to^ bo 
done by the consignor. Merchants also sent their men to take delivery of inward consign- 
rnonts. It was impossible for merchants’ men to sec the consignments 'actually loaded into 
wagons and the Chamber had reason to believe that goods were left lying about in the sheds 
before loading. Open delivery was allowed but the package had to be seen by the Traffic 
Inspector before delivery could be obtained. 

The Delhi Piecepoods Association stated that some merchants sent their own 
men to book consignments and to take delivery while others had this work done IhrouKh 
olearintr agents, as it was not an easy matter to get consignments booked and to obtain the 
railway receipt on the samii day. It was a common complaint that the railway receipts were 
not prepared on the day on which the goods were received and sometimes goods remained, 
lying there for days together giving rise to pilferage. They suggested that a register should 
he kept at the gate of all goods stations in which all sneh goods with full particnlars should 
be noted on their entering the limits of the station and a copy of the same shonld be given to 
the man who took such consignments to the station. This wonid assist in checking 
whether consignments wore despatched in the same order in which they were received 
and Would make railway servants feel some responsibility for their safe custody. The 
register would be open for inspection and would ussurc merchants that their goods 
were booked in rotation. 

The Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that this pmctico was observed and that 
the members of tbe Association wore satisfied with the staff through whom the consignments 
were seat to the railway premises. Railway rules did not empower owners or their represen- 
tatives to see that their goods were placed in the wagons in their presence. Delivery was 
taken by merchants’ men. Merchants should bo allowed to inspect consignments at tho 
time of delivery and not when they had already given a clear receipt. At times goods were 
delivered lote in tho evening when it was impossible for merchants to clear them. They had 
therefore to be kept lying at the shed. Next day on inspection merchants found that pilferage 
had taken place, hut they had no redress as they had already given clear receipt. 

Lahore. 

The Tea Traders Association. Amritsar, stated that they employed mul-addums who booked 
consignments on their behalf nnd also took delivery. They were not always able to see con- 
signments into wagons. The railway had adopted a system under which they did not book 
tbe goods on tho same day as accepted, the result being that they were kept lying about for 
some days which afforded opportunities for thefts and pilferages. They did not grant the rail- 
way receipt unless tho goods were actually booked, and so were not responsible for such thefts 
as occurred. It was suggested that tho railway shonld invariably grant railway receipts on 
the same day as they accepted the goods, or, that they should be responsible for all 
losses which ocourred after the goods entered their promises. 

Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons, Piecepoods Merchants, Amritsar, stated that consign- 
ments were booked by their agents. The gopds were placed in tho wagons by railway 
employees. Delivery was taken by mul-addums employed by the firm. At Amritsar a 
contractor was engaged by tho railway who employed coolies. Thera was a large number 
of merchants like himself who did business on a lorge scale, but were ignorant oL 
English and naturally had to take things on trust from the clerks. They did not really 
understand the conditions of liability and the railways were reducing their liability all 
round with the resnlt that thefts took place. The system of employing contractors had 
been enforced for the last 25 years. At the time of taking delivery at the parcel shed 
the railway staff did not allow merchants to inspect their goods. There was no delivery 
book in which they could make remarks, nor were they allowed to make remarks on tlio 
railway receipt itself. The particulars filled in in railway receipts were in verj’- bad hand- 
writiusr which it was impossible for mercLants to understand. It wouM he more advanta^eoas 
if particulars were typed or written in legible writing. It often happened that merchants did 
not get tho railway receipt for goods until several days had elapsed. In tho meanwhUo 
the goods lay in the sheds and during this period tho railway refused all liability. 

The Par Factory Association, Dyallptir, stated that they sent their own men to book 
consignments. They pointed out the goods for despatch and waited there until they were 
loaded. The railway staff worked at their own convenience so that the representative of the 
firm.could not actually see the goods into the wagon whiuh were left entirely at tbe moroy pE 
the railway staff and the conti-aotors’ coolies. " 
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The Indian Hctchanfs^ AssoctatioUj lyallpufj stated fh6ir agents toolc delivery and 
pointed out the goods for idespatch. As the railway staff loaded" the wagons at their 
convenience their agents could not possibly see the goods into the wagons. This duty rested 
upon the railway staff and on the contractors’ coolies. 

Sheikh Muhammad, Managing ^Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpur, stated that ho 
sent his own men who dealt with the matter with great care. 

Cawnpore. 

, The Upper India Chamler of Commerce stated that at mill sidings all goods were hooked 
under the direct supervision of the despatcher’s clerks and were also loaded under supervision. 
At other stations the goods were tendered for despatch but the loading was not actually seen 
by the despacher’s servants. In Cawnpore the system of hooking through brokers was widely 
used. Delivery was either taken through brokers or by the consignee’s servants. The brokers 
did not assume any responsibility. They merely received the goods and the consignment 
notes and sent the goods off as best as they could. 

The United Provinces Central Mills and the Tribeni Pesi Sugar Works said that they 
sent their own men to book consignments, see them into the wagon and take delivery. 

Zala Santoal Pas Ehanna, the Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, Messrs. P. iV. Fama 
Co., a7id Mr. S, M. Pose stated that they sent men to book and take delivery but they 
were not able fo see the goods info or out of the wagons except in the case of full wagon 
loads. I 

Messrs. Pameshtoar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that consignments were made over 
personally, but merchants could not supervise loading as they often lay for several days at 
stations hrfore a wagon was obtained. 


Simla. 

Major Gtoynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated that he sent his own men to 
book consignments, see them into the w'agons and take delivery. 


Question No. 11. — Move you any complaints about specific molpraotices, e.g.» 
pressure brought to give clear receipt without examination of goods, etc. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Marioari Chamber of Commerce stated that pressure was brought to give 
clear receipt without examination of goods, etc. Merchants had to agree to these terms 
to carry out contracts in hand. If they did not, consignments would be delayed. Many 
members also complained that booking clerks compelled the payment of annas 2 to di per 
ticket. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, stated that railway clerks often made remarks on railway 
receipts such as defect in packing,” "railway not liable for contents,” “bales wet,” etc., 
without instification. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce stated that they had heard of payments made for 
supplying wagons. 


' Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce stated that n.aistries were only shown to 
the wagons when the charges were paid and on the production of delivery and gate 
passes. The railway staff at the place of origin were in the habit of endorsing on the 
railway receipt that the consignments were loosely and insecurely packed so that when, 
taking delivery at the other end the maistry would be told that the consignment was in 
that condition at the time of hooking. Again, the staff declined to deliver the whole consign- 
menteven though shortages of thefts were detect^ in a portion of the copsignment only. ' 
The railway staff sold wagons. The Priority Eegister should be kept public. At present 
the station staff concealed the fact that wagons intended for a particular person had arrived 
and gave them to someone else. 

The Pice, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association stated that the railway'staff almost 
invariably attributed pilferage, shortage or loss to thefts from running trains, but the 
Association was of opinion that there were less chances of thefts during the running of 
trains than dunng the time of halt at stations. Payment to the railway staff for wagons 
was a' recognized practice. During the war Rs. 200 used to be paid for a wagon. Merchants 
cpuld not inform the Police without getting into trouble themselves. Clear receipts wore 
always demanded. At the lime of delivery payment of money to the clerk to obtain his 
.signature was necessary. In tbe case of the Priority Register whoever paid the highesj; 
amount secured the wagon. 
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' Eao Bahadur Ttuhatelli Srimva's Naik was of opjnioh that oven station masters and 
guards in ohaigo of trains resorted to pilfering, thus setting an example to the menials nndfir 
them. 

Mysore. 

The My me Chainler of Commerce stated that merchants were obliged to sign in the 
hooks as having received delivery before actually taking delivery. Pilfered hags were pnt in 
the middle of a consignment so that merchants could not see them and the clerks would not 
allow merchants to make any remarks saying that .they would wire and get it put right. The 
railway staff always said that there was a shortage of wagons but there was no trouble if 
something was paid to the goocis clerk. 

Mr. Ro^e, Manager of the Banh of Mysore, said that it was' urged that merchants 
were themselves to blame for the corruption that existed on railways. Prtmd facie the 
argument was no doubt good, but it should be remembered that a mei chant had no redress 
if his requirements were not satisfied ; even if they succeeded once in obtaining their demands 
through the agency of (he District Traffic Superintendent they would bo marked men in the 
qyes of goods department and their future chances of securing a wagon would be made more 
difficult than ever. Instance : — 

A Bangalore merchant purchased ground-nuts at X station and instructed the seller to 
consign the goods to a particular destination. He replied that no wagons were available and 
.that the goods were being exposed to rain and loss at bis risk; the purchaser proceeded 
to X station in the hope of persuading the goods clerk there to give the wagons. He 
failed and so referred to the station master, at Y station. , He continued his journey there 
and was ad vised bjt this ^artierilar official to 'adjust' with the station master where the 
goods were Ijing. He objected to ' ad justing ’ and was then given an 'order to the station 
master at X station to give wagons ‘ in order.’ He waited a fortnight or so for the wagofis 
and found his turn for wagons no nearer ; so he decided to close the matter and adjust with 
the station master. Apart from the payment for wagons merchants were compelled to pay 
' mamool ' on every bag w'hich ranged from 'Re. 0-1-3 upwards. 

The giving of wagons should he in the hands o'f the Chief Goods Tnspeotor only who 
should maintain a register and enter all ajipllcaftions for wagonfe himself, charging a fee o'f 
Rs. 5 for each wagon supplied or granted which amount would be confiscated if. the wagons 
were not utilised. The fact that pilfering and other malpractices could be stopped had been 
proved in the case of the recent transfer to a certain station of a station master whose pay 
was said'to have been substantially ThiB6fl and bf wbose honesty mcrcbiints were now fully 
convinced by an almost complete absence of thefts and cdmplaints of scarcity of wagons. 

Calcutta. 

The Bengal Motional Chamler 6f Commerce stated that rhilway clerks generally did not 
give delivery until clear receipt was signed. Merchants were not allowed to enter anything 
on the railway receipt or even in the register. First, delivery had to be taken and then the 
.railway company had to be addressed. 

The Calcutta Trades Association inentioned thrrt open delivery was frequently refused 
when oases did not show signs of having been pilfered although there might be a deficiency 
, in weight which was attributed by the railway to difference in scales. Thej- suggested that 
there should he a periodical Government inspection of weighing machines and that open 
I delivery should never be refused by the railway on the plea of a difference in scales. 

The Marwari Association said that pressure was brought to give a clear receipt and obsta- 
cles were placed in the way of examining goods. Difference in the scales was also utilized as 
an excuse. The station staff at a certain station Lad made it a rule to charge 5 annas per 
mairnd privately without which payment h'o wagon could be obtained. 

The llalkhola Banijya Eit'aishifii ' Salha srlid that pressure was brought to give cle-ir 
‘receipts whether godds wel'e exatained or not. Station 'inasters generally insisted on inserting 
in railway receipts a clause such as “ drums or bales loosely 'tied ” 'ahd " sacks torn." This 
practice was resorted to lo ^eo'ute the station staff and also the railway against aiiy loss. 

Meisrs. Morarji Ananiji mentioned that the staff at the station nf destination generally 
pressed merchants to give clear’ receipts in cases of pilferage by pointing out that risk i^ote B 
or H was held. , 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Javishidpur, stated that if a claim could be 
resisted on a technical ground it received less attention than it should. The railwa 3 ’-s did not 
pay enough attention to the criminal aspect of the cases. Possibly the Claims Branch could 
be made more independent of the Traffic Department. There were no complaints regarding 
delay in settlement. Merchants did not claim because they knew that they would get nothing 
and also because things could, not be identified. They accepted ‘ their losses as a part of the 
ordinary risks of railway traffic. 

CfiVttagong, 

■ .The Chittagong Chahiier of Cimmerce^anil the ‘Marayaitg.inJ Clianler of Conmc<'tB 'had no 
complaints. 
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The Indian Ilerehauts’ Auociatinn. stated that without payment gratificption difficul- 
ties and delays were caxised to merchants both in boohing and delivery. Clear receipt was 
insisted upon before delivery. At the time of the boom in Burma rice traffic in prp\ioa6 years, 
gratifications to the extent of Jls. 250 and upwards per wagon were known to have becii paid 
to the station staff. The officers concerned with the supplying of wagons from the highest 
to the lowest had to be satisfied. The Assoei-ation had had bitter experience in this matter. 
Even the points jamadar ha'd to bo satisfied, otherwise he would not bring the \v.igon to the 
siding according to the requirements of merchants. 

'I'hc Chittagong Iraders’ Jssoetalion mentioned that clear receipt was alw.ays taken beforo 
delivery. The clerks at the time of booldng and giving delivery in almost all cases took grati- 
fications. This was specially noticeable at the time of issuing tickets to passengers. The 
clerks did not begin to issue in due time, but started jnst a few minutes before the arrival of 
the train and thereby put passengers to confusion. 

Mr. Ahshay "Kumar Sarhar mentioned that at the booking office in Howrah ladies W'cre 
employed wffio could not work quickly. There were frequent complaints that the balance duo 
to purchasers uas not return^. They nevW gave more money to people than they should, 
which did not show that they were deficient in accounts. If a complaint were lodged in the 
railw.iy attempts were .made to avoid an enquiry. In the Postal Department, as soon as a 
complaint was made, the postal authorities at once enquired, so that the postal subordinates 
knew that in ease of any complaint, there would be a proper enquiry. In the case of railway' 
subordinates, they knew that very probably there would be no enquiry in consequence of a 
complaint. Theie were many' opportunities in, village post offices to take tips in connection 
with money orders but no postal subordinate, though he was ill-paid, dared to take it because 
,the authorities were ffient upon stopping malpractices. The railway staff made consignors 
book at owner's risk, e.g., they would not let them send fmnihu’e at railway risk if it was 
not properly polished. 


Assam. 

■The Surma Talley Branch of the Indian Tea Associatiou stated that station masters 
earned a good deal for securing wagons. Entries were made in Estate Account Books of the 
amount given to station masters. 

Bai Sahib Marmohan Zahiri mentioned that he had no experience about pressure being 
brought, to give clear receipt without examination of goods at lailway stations but Steamer 
Companies working in connection with Railways were notorious in this respect. 

Khan Bahadur Mahibuddin Ahmed stated that station masters always asked for clear 
Teeeipts before delivery and did not give open delivery' when consignees suspected anything 
wrong. ,In such, cases they jeferred the party to the District Traffic Superintendent who lived 
far away from the station. 

Mttnshi Beas Balsh agreed. 


Bihar. 

The Bihar "Planters’ Association stated that the practice of the Railway Company was 
to refuse delivery if reraaiks were made on the railway receipt. At the same time they 
threatened demurrage if delivery , was not taken. This practice was largely due to fines 
levied on goods clerks. 

Maisrs. Gurmuhh Bai Badha Krishna stated that pressure was brought to bear upon 
, consignees to take goods, „even if damaged, on clear receipts and if objection was made 
difficulties were raised and delay was sometimes so great that consignors bad to suffer serious 
, losses. 

stated that, the station staff did demand clear receipts, 

, but this practice .was gradually being discontinued. 

Benares. 

Mr. Mohammad Ikram, Khan that pressure was brought to bear on mercliants 

to give clear receipts without .examination of the goods. The station master was 'not 
empowered to give open delivery' which could only' be done by the Traffic Inspector. Open 
delivery did not mean that merchants would get their claim settled. The railway might 
repudiate a claim even if it were booked at railway risk. 

Mr. S. C. Mid erjee had no such experience. 

Mr. S. C. MMick agreed with Sir. Mohammad Ikram Kt^n.^ He leferred to- a 
consignment of galvanised iron in which one or two sheets were missing from cseh bundle 
,Tbe matter was referred to the consignor who said that every bundle contained 12 slieets. ,Tbe 
Railway Company refused to record this shortage on the railway receipt. 

Mr. Abhoy Bam Chnnilal stated that merchants’ men were compelled to sign receipts 
without even examining the goods properly or even counting the number of packages 
within the time that was allowed. When .goods came at railway risk on the Bengal and 
Ivorth-W estern Railway and a shortage was defected and jthe merchams asked for opea 
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delivery tie goods clerk told them that open delivery could not be given until the District 
Tiaffio Superintendent had been informed and the Traffic Inspector had arrived. This very 
olten entriled the delay of, many days. The goods clerk jnformed the mercbauts that if 
they -wished to take away the goods they could do so at their own risk and this was often 
done for fear that pilfeiage should continue. 

Mr. Btsheshwor Frasad said that on the Bengal and Nortb-'Wcstern Bailway when open 
delivery -Was asked for the Inspector took 10 or 12 days to come whereas on the Oudh and 
Eobilkhand Eailway the Inspector arrived within 5 or 6 hours. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the clerks in charge at the receiving stations consented to an examination of 
goods and from his own experience he could say that at times his goods had had to lie at a 
station for months becanse bo had declined to give clear receipt and it was only after endless 
correspondence that he was able to take delivery of the goods. In cases where open delivery 
was demanded the clerks in chaige -sent slips to the police to be present at the examination, 
but on an average 8 or 4i hours elapsed before the police arrived — at times even a whole day. 

Mr. Gauri ShanJeer Prasad stated that in a number of cases he had learnt that clear 
'receipts were insisted upon before delivery. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqgue stated that it was well known that bribes 
had to be paid to station masters for wagons and the style in which the railway staff lived 
testified to this fact. 


Nagpup. 

The Nagpur Merchants' Association stated that complaints were numerous and thought 
that the" less said about them the better under present arrangements. Merchants had to give 
something to everybody both when booking and u hen taking delivery of consignment“. In 
the case of small shortages railway subordinates asked merchants not to press their claims. 

He had personal knowledge of these matters. 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta stated that occasional instances had been known in which, in spite 
.of packages showing signs of having been tampered with, open delivery was refused. Such. 

■ matters were, however, set right by the proper authorities immediately on a representation 
being made to them. He had no complaints to make about malpractices. Ho had no 
•ground for thinking that there was anything in the accusation that big fii-ms, such as the 
Empress Mills, or Ealli Brothers did not experience difficulties as the luilway subordinates 
were frightened of them and that they only preyed on the smaller merchants. It uus possible, 
however, for railway servants to distinguishing packages belonging to big firms as their marks 
were on them. 

Mr. Bormvsjee stated that he had experienced complaints similar to those mentioned in > 
the question. 

hlessrs. Keehabhai and Nathani had no remarks to offer. 

ilfr. Mohamad Taiub stated that he had complaints] but made no mention of spcoiSc- 
instances. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab' Chamber of Commerce stated that there were numerous and repeated com- 
plaints about malpractices such as payments for wagons and also, payments at the time of 
deliveiy. Payments were made by most of the firms or at any rate their brokers, but big 
firms like Ralti Brothers and 1 atas did not pay. Brokers did not get the money from the 
merchants but paid out of their own pockets. Malpractices at the vime of delivery did not 
exist to the same extent as at the time of despatching goods. It often happened that when, 
wagons arrived merchants were informed that the platform was closed and that the wagon was 
lying about half a mile down the line. On payment of a small lip to the station master the 
wagon would be brought to the platform. The small bazar dealers suffered the most. ' 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that pressure was brought to give clear receipt. 
Pilferage had developed into an art. It was not easy to detect it in every ease and 
thus there was all the greater necessity for open delivery in case of the slightest suspicion by 
the consignee or his agent. Open delivery should also be given in the case of goods at 
owner’s risk as it would show the owner how to proceed and the railway authorities would 
have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of pilferages. When a shortage was found it 
should be certified by the goods clerk. There were complaints that there was a good deal of 
favouritism and that there was acerlain amount of buying of wagons. 

The Delhi Sindusthani Mercantile Association stated that complaints against mal- 
practices were -not ram. There were many reasons to account for the fact that in certain cases 
consignees were obliged to give clear receipts without examination. Loading and unloading 
contracts should be given to the public and not to railway officials. Station masters often 
engaged men of bad character and did not pay them sufficiently with the result that pilfer- 
ages occurred. The Railway Comiiany itself should preferably make arrangements for loading 
and unloading and some responsible man should he placed in charge. Goods clerks and other 
members of the ministerixl staff should not be allowed to remain permanently at one place 
but should he transferred periodically. 
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Lahore. 

The Tea Tradere' Association, Amritsar, stated that no complaints of the railway staff 
bringing pressure to give clear receipt without examining the goods had come to their notice. 
Remarks to the effect that “ inner planks of the chest are broken" or “ packing defective” were 
very often wrongly noted on the railway receipt. 

Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons, Piecegoods Merchants, Amritsar, Elated that goods were 
^.not despatched according to the order in which the railway receipts were issued and preference 
was given to those who cultivated the favour of the railway stall. Sometimes wrong remarks 
were made ou railway receipts such as ‘‘not in good condition” thus preiudicing claims. 
At parcel sheds receipts were taken before delivery was given and even when the condition of 
parcels was unsatisfactory no remark was permitted to be made. 

The Bar Factory Association, Lyallpur, stated that the railway staff insisted upon clear 
receipts being given even in case of shortages. 

The Indian Merchants' Association and SheiM Muhammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony 
"Flour Mills, Lyallpur, agreed. 

Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints had been received from 
members that station masters declined to permit rewpighment. It had not however been 
made clear that the consignments involved were booked at railway risk. It was understood 
that on the East Indian Railway even if consignments were booked at owner's risk, the 
railway encouraged and perniittdd reweighment. On the other lines it was understood that 
it was not either permitted or encoutaged. Even if bags were slack so long as the whole 
package was not missing, the other railways w’ould not be bothered because they were com- 
pletely protected under the risk note. The Lucknow Paper Mills had made a definite statement 
on the subject to the Chamber. They said “Consignees frequently complain that the Station 
Master at the receiving station did not allow them to note shortages, nor did he permit 
reweighment of consignment. In the absence of such procedure no proper steps could be taken 
to prevent pilferages. Instances have been known where bundles of paper had been tampered 
with and reams taken out. Such pilferages can only be detected if consignments are permit- 
ted to be reweighed at the time of delivery at destination. The result is that whenever a 
claim is put in it is rejected on the strength that delivery was taken under clear receipt or on 
the basis of owner’s risk.” As to whether a procedure of that sort was more frequently 
imposed on small people than on big firms, the Chamber could only reply by stating that they 
knew that it was so, but they had no reasons for their knowledge. 

The United Provinces Central Mills cited the case of a consignment of 792 tins of 
mustard oil, 80 tins of which were received quite empty. Their representative endeavoured 
to show the authorities holes made by nails to extract oil, but he was compelled to effect 
delivery. The claim was not entertained on the plea that a clear receipt was signed for. 

lala Santoal Fas Khanna stated that he had no complaints about any specific malprac- 
tices, bnt he knew that at times attempts were made to evade open delivery. 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore, stated that merchants’ servants who W'ent to take 
delivery were easily domineered by the goods and parcels clerks, who often succeeded in 
eliminating causes of suspicion. Even a junior guard or clerk knew how to break a seal 
and then replace it and they could guess weights. Recently he had to receive a consignment 
of 8 locks but when the parcel was opened, there were 4 locks and some ballast. The weight 
of the parcel was imdisturbed. 

Messrs. Bameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that the railway invariably required 
clear receipts on consignments booked at owner's risk. The Bengal and North-Western 
Railway were particular offenders in this respect. He suggested a cleansing of the railway 
administration in respect of their receiving and despatching subordinate clerks who demanded 
gratifications to do what was their ordinary duty. This was particularly the case at small 
stations where the s!ile of wagons was a recognized practice. The fact was more or less 
known to the superior railway staff, who, however, were apparently powerless to deal with 
the abuse. It was difiicult to quote particular cases as the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code were rather diastic on the point, the person paying the gratification being as criminally 
liable as the person receiving it so that, if there was urgent need for a wagon, and it could 
not be obtained without a bribe, the money was quietly paid and nothing further was said. 

Messrs. B. N. Bama and Company had noticed that railway oflScials generally objected 
to reweighment pi goods. ^ 


Question No. 12.— Save you any suggestions to malce alout the arrangements 

for the safety of passesigers ? 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Marioari Chamter of Commerce suggested that at least five police sepoys 
should always travel in eaeh passenger riain. 3rd cLiss passengers were una'ole to look 
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after their luggage when carriages contained more passengers than they were capable of carry- 
ing. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau said that proper police supervision was 

required on all running trains hut eaie should be tahen that the men placed on duty were 

specially selected as otherwise the remedy might prove worse than the disease. Temale guards 
should be posted in female compartments. The emergency chains should be kept in order and 
frequently tested. Eemovable foot-boards should be attached to female compartments. The 
lighting was otten defective and facilitated thefts. 

The Bombay Native Fiecegoods Merchants’ Associarion was of opinion that rnore police 
protection rras required especially at night time when passengers had to wait for trains. 

Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the existence of travelling 
police patrols did help to some extent to secure passengers against robbeiy and theft, but it 
was absolutely necessary that the travelling force should be arincd. Coiridor trains should be 
abolished as they tended towards congestion and faeilitated thieving. The police must be 
vested with some amount of diacretion in preventing the over-crowding of passengers in com- 
partments. ^ 

The Bice Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association was also of opinion that overcrowding 
should be prevented and the travelling police should not be confined to the same compartment 
throughout the journey hut should move from carriage to carriage. 

The Madras Ptecegoods Merchants’ Association stated that the police did not give 
adequate protection to the property of .Srd class passengers at stations. The force should be 
increased and both sides of trains should be watched. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce suggested that Eailway Poh’ce eonstables'who generally 
travelled in pas=enger trains should invariably get down on to the platform and change com- 
partments and not remain in the same compartment for the whole journey. They should 
watch the offsides of trains, 


Calcutta. 

The Marioari Association suggested that all passenger trains should be composed of 
coreidor carriages as in the Darjeeling Mail. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha suggested the attachment of guardians'’ compartment to each 
compartment reserved for inter and third class ladies with communicating doors, and that only 
qne guardian should be permitted for each female or group as the case might be. The system 
was in force in the Eastern Bengal Railway and there was no reason why it should not work 
on all other railways also. 

The Bathhola Banijya Bttaishtni Shabha mentioned that there were insufficient ticket 
windows at important railway stations. 

Messrs, Murarji Anandji sugsested that in the zenana compartment the doors should be 
locked fiom inside and Travelling Lady Ticket Inspectors should be appointed. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber oj Commerce and the Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce had no 
suggestions to make. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association suggested that doors in 3rd clsss carriages should open 
inwards as in 1st and 2nd class compartments. For the safety of female passengers, there 
should he a compartment attached to female compartments reserved for the ladies' attendants. 
There should be mised platforms more especially where the rush of passengers was unusually 
great. There should also be overbridges and double platforms where passengers had to cross 
the line and also where the main thoroughfare lay across the railway line. Police arrange- 
ments on the railway station should be more effective. 

The Chittagong Trader^ Association suggested that there ought to he more accommoda- 
tion for .3rd and inter class passengers. There should be water supply and privy in each 
compartment and there should be waiting rooms in every important station. Trains should 
he fitted with corridor carriages for the safety of female passengers travelling with their rela- 
tions. During the night stations should be patrolled as soon as a train arrived. The police 
were never found helping passengers on the platform even when in any trouble. 

Mr. Ahshav Kumar Sarhar mentioned that there were complaints about pilgrim traffic, 
but these were ex eptional circumstances. There ivas not so much overcrowding now as 
previously. 

Assam. 

Eai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt mentioned that there should be a female guard to 
attend to, nomen travelling III or Inter class., Each train should have at least a female 
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guard attached to it. He did not iind tha£ the police garb much help to pa'-sengers. He 
suggested the use of corridor trains. 

X/taa Bahadtir MoMbuddin Ahmad mentioned that on the Chaparmukh-Silghat Railway 
there were no telegraph or telephone arrangements in some stations. Also there was no fencing 
at the level crossings even at the crossings in Nowgong Town. 


Bihar- 

Messrs. GurnniHi Bat Badha Krishna suggested an increase in the number of trains to 
avoid overcrowding. 

Babu Debt Bershad Bhandania considered that in all passenger trains there should be an 
officer not below the rank of an Assistant Stiition Master whose duty would be to travel third 
class rvith the passengers for the prtpose of cheeking railway coolies thrusting passengers into 
compartments in excess of their capacity arrd for ^ the purpose of preventing passengers frOrn 
entering crowded compartments. In cases when the train became fffil the station staff should 
wire to the next station asking them tb restrict booking and the Statiori Master should see 
personallj'^ to the matter. The opening into Passenger Halls should always be guarded. ' 

Benares. 

Mr. Abhoy Bam Chunilat mentioned that the overcrowding in trains fficrlitated the 
commission of thefts. 

Mr. Bishe^har Brasad suggested that a Lady Inspector of some education should travel 
with every train until female education spread in the country and Indian ladies were able to 
look after themselves. 

Mr. Ganri Sanlar Brasad suggested that the 3rd and Inter class carriage doors should be 
so constructed as to open inwards where they were not so made now. 


Nagpur. 

The Kngpur Merchants’ Association stated that passenger trains were overcrowded for 
want of sufficient accommodation which resulted in injuries to person and property. No 3rd 
class compartments should be reserved for any class. There were too many luggage-vans sent 
on trains which reduced the number of compartments available for passengers. He had seen 
cases in which thefts had occurred owing to great overcrowding. 

Mr. Ueerjeebhoy Rovnnsjee stated that thefts in carriages generally took place at night.' 
The police on duty in the trains cither made themselves comfortable by lying on seats at the 
cost of the convenience of passengers or at times instead of the police watching the thieves, 
the thieves would be watching the police and when one of the police left one carriage to enter 
another, the thieves quietly started their work. There should be inter-communication' on all 
pa.ssenger train carriages as was the case with the Bombay-Poona Express, and the police on 
duty should move throughout the train, thus giving no opportunity to thieves. 

Messrs. Keekabhai and Nnthani stated that the number of passenger trains should be 
increased, a limited number of passengers onlj' should be allowed in eaOh compartment and 
the Railway Company should be held responsible for any mismanagement in this respect. 

Mr. Mohained Talvb stated that sufficient 3rd class trains should be provided. AP 
present passengers were packed without any consideration for safety. Proper police super-' 
vision was required. 


Dellil. ; 

The Bmjab Chamber of Commerce suggested that the safety of passengers could he 
better assured by the provision of more liberal accommodation for the Srd class, and by ti-ain 
conductors. 

The Delhi Biecegoods Association stated that there was no general complaint about the 
safety, though there was much room for improvement in regard to the comfort of the public 
which might be brought about bj' running an increased number of trains and also by having 
Travelling Inspectors on all classes of trains. 

The Delhi Eindusthhni Mercantile Association suggested a stricter guard over ladie.s-' 
compartments and improved arrangements by the police especially in connection with night 
trains. The present Passenger Superintendents wore useless because they were recruited from 
the military‘'c]aBS which was not familiar with common courtesy. Indians of higher social 
standing should take their place and should submit their reports to the .Railway Board and 
to the Head of the Railway Administration and not to the District Traiffj Superintendent. 
The powers of Station Superintendents as regards Passenger Superintendents should be 
reduced and the latter should be given more executive power to deal with certain matters on 
the spot. Traffic Inspectors should more fiequently travel at night. Short bookings on f<,st 
night trains should be stopped. The crowding of passengers in Srd class as well as in Inter- 
mediate class compartments should be stopped. , 
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Lahore. 

The Tea Traitxt’ Amciaiton, AmrUtar, suggested that better paid, more experienced 
and a better class o£ men should bo appointed ns police train guards, 

Messrs. Mwan Chanil and Sons, Tiecegoods Merchants, Amritsar, thought that in nil 
passenger trains there should bo 2 policemen to guard passongers, 'particularly during the 
night : they should sit in the carriage next to the carriage reserved^ for ' Ladies ^ At all 
halting stations they should go round the train and sec that everything was in order. The 
presence of these policemen in running trains would greatly contribute to the safety of 
passengers and would be a check on the aotivities of bad chnractcrs. Tlierc should be a 
separate reserved compartment for Police travelling on night trains. Police should travel 
not only on mail trains but also on all passenger trains. 

Tht Bar Tactorg Association, Lyalljntr, suggested that oil sides of trains should bo 
watched at stopping stations particularly carviagcB reserved for ladies, ns robbers and thieves 
took advantage of the lack of supervision over the railway station staff. 

Sheihh Muhammad, Managing Proprietor, Colong Flour Mills, Lyallpur, was of 
opinion that more policemen should travel on trains. 

Cawnpore. 

The United Provinces Central Mills suggc,sted that responsible ofTicials should bo 
appointed to travel with trains to look after the interests of passengers and one man should 
bo posted at each booking office, where many ignorant 3rd class passengers wore robbed. 

The Tribeni JDesi Sugar Worhs, Allahabad, suggested that corriuor trains should he started. 
The classes, however, should bo separated. There should bo no connection between the female 
carriages and other carriages, 

A’aini G/om ZrorZ-#, suggested that a responsible offici^tl independent of 

the railway administration should travel with every train, whoso duty should be to look 
after the comforts of passengers nnd to report to Government all complaints against raihvny 
officials. The law as to the limit of passengers each compartment should legally hold should 
be strictly observed and the railway company nnd its officials committing any breach 
should bo prosecuted. 

Messrs. B. N. Bama ^ Go., Allahabad, agreed entirely with the suggo.stions made by 
the Naini Glass Works, Allahabad. They added that passengers found much difficulty in 
purchasing tickets. The ticket office was opened only for 10 or 15 minutes before the' 
arrival of a train. Passengers should ho allowed to purchase their tickets at least half an hour’ 
before. At present there iras a great crowd which led to a cort.ain amount of comiption. The 
booking clerks refused to give tickets on tho plea that they bad not got change. There were 
also opportunities for pick-pockets, etc., who were in league with tho Police who obtained a' 
sbaro of their spoil. 5Ica left their luggage, wont off to purchase tickets nnd on their return 
fohnd that their luggage wus gone. Tlioro were also complaints that tickets were given to 
stations short of destination to illiterate posrengors. All these malpractices happened beoauso 
the booking office was not continuously open. There were also complaints from passengers 
that they were not allowed on the platform until tho train came in when there was a great 
rush of passengers, children were knocked down, women were insulted, etc. Only that 
morning at Cawnporo their representative bad found that the bonking office was closed nnd 
police constables were giving tickets to tho people in return for a conBidemtion. The bonking 
office was only opened 20 minutes before the arrival of the train. There should be Bailway 
Police at every station. Where there were no Bailway Police, passengers who lay about 
waiting for trains were not properly protected against thieves and piek*pockcts. 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Merchant, Catonpore, stated that there was a system on the East Indian 
Eailway of bolting the doors, but guards would only give them if a lady w.as ..travelling and 
wanted it. He had often found that ho had to travel alone in a first class compartment at 
night and in his opinion tho privilege should also be extended to gentlemen. , , 


Question No. 13.~r-!Do you coi\sidcr that the treatment and investigation of 
claims is satisfactory ? Is there any special complaint as to particular, 
classes of claims ? Are claims promptly dealt with ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Haiti Brothers considered that matters were generally satisfactory. Claims were 
not dealt with as promptly as consignees expected, which was probably due to the routine 
followed by railways. They suggested that tho Conference Buie on the subject should be 
strictly adhered to. 

The Bmbag Chamber of Commerce thought that matters were not entirely satisfactory 
because railways to a very large extent adopted the principle that the goods had been stolen 
and pilfered in mnnmg trains and that it was the duty of firms to establish that this was not 
BO. In about 80 per cent, of cases claims were repudiated on this ground. Pittas desired to be 
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more certain that the thefts were committed from mnning trains. The wording of the risk 
note required.altcration. The present one gave very little protection to owners. Claims were 
as promptly dealt with as could be expected from a semi-official department. Another excuse 
adopted by railways was that thefts were due to causes beyond their control which was a 
very difficult argument for merchants to refute. 

Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that they generally received compensation from the 
railway for pilferages or thefts but only after much correspondence and delay. They produced 
the papers of a case extending over 10 months. ' 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association thought that the chief difficulty before the 
trader rras the question of liability. The _ customer thought that that should fall on the trader 
and so did the railway. Both should realize that the trader’s liability ceased once the consign- 
ment Was made over to the railway. Railways rejected claims on inadequate grounds. The 
Association cited the instance of a case of whisky being sent to an officer who had left his 
station before it arrived. After some time the railway wrote and informed the consigning 
firm that the case had not been delivered as there was no trace of the consignee and stated that 
unless steps were taken for the case to be returned the articles w ould be sold by the railway. 
The tailway charged demurrage. The firm repL’ed that the delay was not due to their negli- 
gence. Correspondence continued until finally intimation was, received that the case had been 
sold and the proceeds credited to the railway. 

The Grain Merchants Association thought that the treatment and investigation of claims 
was highly unsatisfaotoiy. Notices for all claims had to be served upon the Agent while the 
investigation and settlement rested with the General Traffic Manager or Goods Superintendent. 
As these officers settled claims merchants generally gave notice to them. These officers after 
three or four months replied that the matter was under enquiry. As soon as the notice time of 
.six months was over merchants were informed that their claims were barred as notice liad not 
been received by the Agent. If risk notes had been taken by the railway the claimant received 
a curt reply that his claim could not be entertained as Risk Note Bor H had been executed. 
Delay in the settlement of claims was habitual with Companies. The shifting of the respon- 
sibility on to other railways was also resorted to. 

The Bombay Marsoari Chamber of Commerce complained of great delay in the settlement 
^)t claims. 

The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Bimited, of Nagpur, 
stated that the treatment and investigation of claims was not satisfactory. Claims in 
respect of the loss of whole packages were not dealt with equitably. Railways disallowed such 
claims without giving the aggrieved party any information as to how the loss was occasioned, 
generally taking shelter under the terms of the Risk Note Form B, which absolved them from 
tU responsibility. Claims were not dealt with promptly. 

• Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, considered that railways acted in a highhanded and 
arbitrary manner in the treatment and investigation of claims. Months generally elapsed 
before the stereotyped reply was obtained that the matter was receiving attention. Claims 
remained pending for as long as a year. When a claim was repudiated the only answer given 
was that the railway was not h'able, the goods being consigned at owner’s risk. No particulars 
were even given as to the investigation made and no copy of the police report was ever sent for 
information. It was most unfair that railways should merely repudiate liability without even 
giving an explanation us to where or how the goods were lost. Once goods were delivered to 
the railway consignors did not know how the consignment was carried or what precautions were 
taken for its safety, but in a suit the consignor was expected to prove the negh'gence of the 
railways without any facts in his possession. 

'The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau said that the treatment and investigation of 
■claims was not satisfactory. Indifference was manifested towards complaints and long delays 
occurred before they were disposed of. At times, no replies, except bare acknowledgments, 
were received. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants Association, slated that matters were not 
satisfactory ; claims took several months to settle. They suggested that small committees of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to deal with and settle claims. 

Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce had no complaints. 

The Madras Trades Association also had no complaints. They realized that the 
railways had to be satisfied as to the validity of claims and that the enquiry on this point 
•must take time. ' 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchant^ Association said that railway did not enquire so 
carefully into cases of consignments booked at owner’s risk. For claims generally “ years are 
generally required for settlement." There was great dehiy in dealing^ with owner’s risk cases. 
“ We think that a period should be fixed and that all claims not rejected within that period 
should be paid." 

The Biee, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association said that matters ■ were unsatisfactory 
; 5 o much so that on account of the inconvenience caused many passengers did not claim at. all. 


1 
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The Sottiherfi India CJiamler of Commerce cited instances o£ claims wiieli ■(rerc not settled 
for two years Where consignments at railway risK were concerned the enquiry ^was^ quicker. 
There should be a special staff to deal with claims. Inspectors should visit complainants td 
get details. There should be a binding time limit of three months unless the complainant had 
failed to produce the necessary evidence. There should be definite rules ad to the evidence to 
be produced. 


Mysore. 

lie Mysore Chamber of Commerce said that the treatment and investigation of claims 
was not satisfactory. The railway took advantage of the risk note. Eunning train theft was 
the retort generally given by the railway when a claim for shortage was presented to them. 
The railway ought to prove that it was a case of running train theft and should not put the 
onus on to the consignor. In some cases settlement of claims was not finished until 8 or 9 
months had elapsed. They suggested the appointment of a special olBcer to go into claims with 
a panchayat. 

Mr. Bose, Manager of the Bank of Mysore, thought that to anyone laying himself out for 
thieving the words “ 0. E. ” .were a sufficient iiivitation to plunder the conteiits of the 
particular parcel booked on such terms. The railway company could well afford to take the 
entire risk for all shipments by the enhancement of a small graduated fee for insurance or by 
the actual increase of the present fieight charges to a small extent. If the Post Office could 
afford to make insurance of valuable parcels and letters sufficiently profitable at i per cent, 
and safe as wellj it should not be a difficult matter for the railway company to become their 
own insurers or to act in conjunction with well-established Insurance Companies conducting 
burglary insurance business. 

Mr. Baja Bao, Claims Agent, said that the present risk note system was defective 
because the railway took shelter under the risk note when a claim for shortage was made. 
Eisk notes should be so modified as to guard the interests of merchants. 

Mr, Moor Mohammad, Merchant, urged that the risk note system should be abolished. 


Calcutta. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that there should be a special 
‘department of the railway to make enquiiies into claims which should be assisted by a com- 
mittee consisting of railway officials and other public bodies. The Eastern Bengal Eailway 
had appointed an Advisory Committee but it only sat once a quarter and then only for about 
an hour-and-a-hal£, so that there was very little time left to enquire into complaints. 

The Calcutta Trades Association mentioned that there were general complaints as to the 
treatment and investigation of claims, especially w'here consignments had travelled over a 
foreign line. In such instances claims were referred back to the foreign railway concerned, the 
'result being great delay. They cited three instances. 

Ihe Import Trade Association was also of opinion that there was too much delay. They 
.suggested that claims cases should be put into the hands of one man as was done in the Tel^ 
(graph Department or the Postal Department which sent men to enquire at merchants' offices. 
The attitude of the railway was to repudiate claims on technical giounds as much as they 
possibly could. A favourite method of repudiating a claim was by saying that ihe railway 
was not responsible for running train thefts and the Association contended that it waS as 
much incumbent upon the railway, as- upon the consignor, to prove that the case was ono of 
theft from a running train. ^ 

The Marioari Association thought that claims were not promptly dealt with. Complaints 
were acknowledged and it was stated that the matter was receiving attention but nothing 
further ever happened. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha agreed. They suggested that if goods were placed in 
charge of the railway they ought to bo responsible for them, but they avoided responsibility 
under the risk note forms. Then there was the question of running train thefts. When a con- 
signment which was carried over several railways disappeared, the railways weie not in a posi- 
tion to know where that consignment had actually disappeared. The result was that the rail- 
ways declared that it was a case of running train tb'eft and the onus was upon the merchant to 
prove negligence on the part of the railway which was quite impossible. Further, it was 
difficult to know how the railway ascertained that it was a case of running train theft. 

Messrs. Morarjt Anandji stated that the onus of proof which bad hitherto been cast 
upon the consignee in tlie case of running train thefts should be shifted from them to the rail- 
way. Further, previously the railway authorities waived claims for pilferages from bales on 
the strength of Eisk Note B or H, hut had paid claims for shortages of entire packages ; but 
recently they had been lepudiating even such claims on the strength of the risk notes. 

The frinc. Spirit and Beer Association said that one of their complaints was that when a 
claim was brought against a railway the claimant was informed that he had not done some- 
thing which he ought to have done. The railway always tried to shirk responsibility. There 
were many cases of long delay. They cited one pending from June 1920, another from 29th 
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October 1920 and a third from 2nd December 1920. In many cases when meeting claims the 
Kiilway said that they were not admissible as a clear receipt was given. Again the railways 
would have nothing to do with breakages. They jefused to admit that it was possible for a 
railway coolie to hold a case advantageously and bang it on the ground thereby scouring the 
contents through breakage. They said that they were not responsible for anything wrong in- 
side the package so long as the outward appearance of the package was good. The Association 
had been fighting the Eailway Board on this question but .they refused to have anything to 
do with it. The Association was of opinion that there were far more breakages on Indian 
Eailways than there were in marine transport and cited an instance of a consignment of 180 
cases of whisky received from Glasgow in which only two bottles were broken. The loss of 
one firm, Messrs. Cutler Palmer and Company in beer alone during 1920 amounted to Bs. 2,000. 
The Assooi.ation was of opinion that the damages and breakages that occurred were mostly the 
work of railway officials and were committed deliberate!}' for their own benefit. 

The Tata Iron ancl Steel Company, Zimited, Jamshedpur, stated that if a claim could bo 
resisted on a technical ground it received less attention than it should. Railways did not pay 
enough attention to the criminal aspect of the cases. Possibly the Claims Branch might he 
made independent of the TxatBc Department. There were no complaints about delay in settle- 
ment. Merchants did not complain because they knew that the}' would get ‘nothing and also 
because articles could not he identified. They accepted their losses as a part of the ordinary 
risks of railway traffic. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamler of Commerce was of opinion that the treatment and inve.stiga- 
tion of claims was on the whole satisfactory. Long delays occabionally occurred more especially, 
when the River Steamer Companies were involved, ihe Chamber also mentioned the case 
■ of running train thefts. When a shortage was detected from a wagon and an enquiry was 
asked for, the claim was sent up to the Claims Department of the Railway, who replied on 
a type-written form that the case would he dealt with in due course. After some time a 
reminder would be sent, the reply to which would be that the claim could not he ontprtained 
as it was a case of running train theft. The report of the police would be called for as it ^^a3 
probably not a case of running train theft, hut the Chamber could not get any fmther. The 
Chamber had -found that the Steamer authorities were more generous and reasonable in the 
treatment of claims and did not appear to be tied down by their rules. 

2'he Ncrayanganj Chamber of Commerce considered that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was generally satisfactory, hut claims might be more expeditiously dealt with. 

The Indian Merchants' .Association did not consider that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was satisfactory, especially in small consignments, as for instance bazar 
baskets and other commodities of every day use. Claims weie often overlooked by the 
Railway Company, The Association had found that the railways generally refused to pay 
claims if the consignment was booked at owner’s- risk. Claims were not promptly dealt 
with. 

The Chittagong Traders' Association did not consider that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was, satisfactory. Claims for baskets containing fruit and vegetables were 
never entertained. The claims were not promptly dealt with and occasionally delayed for 
an undue length of time. 


Assam. 

The Svrma Valley Branch .of Indian Tea Association stated that they had only one 
case in which the railway had evaded a claim on the ground of running train theft. The 
onus of proof <ibat it was a running train theft fell on the public. They had never had 
access to the police report in such cases. 

Bai Sahel Marmiohan lahiri did not consider that the treatment and investigation 
(Of claims was satisfactory. Claims were not promptly dealt with. 

Khan Bahadur Mahihiddin Ahmed stated that the general.opinion of traders was th.at 
the treatment and investigation of claims was not satisfactory and claims were not promptly 
dealt with. 

Babu Bamani Ifghati Das said ithat there yms delay in the settlement of claims. Most 
people did not make claims because they did not wish to be bothered, 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Associationrsiatei that the investigation of claims was generally 
-very dilatory and it was many months before they were settled. 

Messrs, Gurmuih Bai Badha Krishna did not consider that the taeatment and investiga- 
tion of claims were satisfactory. Claims were not properly dealt with. They cited an in- 
stance which occurred in November 1919 when they imported some milch cows and c.alves 
from Delhi for their dairy. They were costly animals and the wagons should have been detach- 
ed at Patna Junction, but they were carried on to Howrah where the cattle were kept without 
food for some days and were ruined. A chrim was lodged but it was not even acknowledged. 
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Baht Deli Pershad Bhandauia did not consider ’that the \freatnient and investigation ' 
of claims Tvere satisfactory. There ivas unnecessary delay in dealing with cases. After much 
correspondence the Traffic Inspector took up the eminiry which however was not carried out 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Benares, . 

Mr. B. P. Ealdar stated that claims were investigated promptly but were generally 
repudiated. 

Jfr. ifo/Sawwai //fro w JTAara did not consider that the treatment and investigation wa® 
at all satisfactory — especially on the East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Witness produced the file of a case in which a claim was made by his firm on 
the 21st January 1920. Reminders were sent in April and -in* October. No reply was 
received till November when the Bengal and North-Western Railway repudiated the claim 
and referred the firm to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. There was no official at 
Moghulserai or Benares who had power to deal with small claims. 

Mr. S. C. Mnherjea did not consider that the treatment and investigation of claims were 
satisfactory. Claims were-never admitted in the case of edibles and perishable goods. 

Mr. Jaydayal Madan Gopal mentioned the case of a consignment of 21 bales of cloth 
received from Bombay in which 29 thans were short. Complaint was lodged and reply was 
received that an enquiry was being held. Later another letter was addressed to the railway 
to which the reply was received that no trace of the stuff could be found. The stuff was 
booked at owner’s risk and the railway were therefore not liable. In another case 2 bales 
of cloth booked at railway risk were received from Calcutta ; about 20 pairs of dhoiis were 
found short at destination. The matter was referred to the railway who replied that the 
bales were not opened on railway premises and therefore the receiving station was not 
responsible for the loss. The forwarding station should be addressed in the matter. The 
loss in this case was about Rs. 100. In tins case the freight was found to be less at the destina- 
tion station and he was charged some excess rate. Apparently the goods were undercharged 
at the booking station. , 

Mr. S. G. MulUck cited a case which occurred in May 1920 in which 5 drums of linseed 
oil were despatched from Howrah to Benares but had not yet arrived. The case was referred 
to the Traffic Manager, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, Lucknow. Two registered letter! 
were sent without any reply being received from the railway. Eventually the matter was 
referred to the A gent who replied that the matter was still under enquiry, but up to date no 
reply had been received. From his experience it sometimes took more than 2 years for a 
single claim to be settled. He thought that this was largely due to the fact that the staff 
was inadequate. 

Mr, Mohammad Jan Mohammad Stddiqqe considered that the treatment and investigation 
of claims were not satisfactory. Merchants generally received a reply from the Railway 
Company that gcods were jnlfered in running trains and that nothing further could be done. 
Claims were not promptly dealt with. 

Mr. Bisheshioar Prasad stated that the treatment and investigation of claims were far. 
from satisfactory. There was inordinate delay in the settlement of claims and he had known 
cases in which settlement had not been effected, in 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Murlidhar Kalvram mentioned that claims were promptly settled as a rule in the 
case of the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and RohOkhaud Railway but in the case of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway they were not settled even after the lapse of more than 
a year. 

Mr. Ganri Shankar Prasad mentioned that in outlying stations the poorer merchants 
wrote out complaints and addressed them to the District Traffic Superintendent or Traffic 
Managers. When no relief was obtained they went to vakils for further advice, when they 
learnt that the time limit of six months had ebpsed or that the complaint was not made to 
the proper officer or to the proper railway. 


Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants’ Association stated that the treatment and investigation of claims 
were unsatisfactory. There was seldom any investigation in the first place and if ever one 
was held it was done behind the backs of the complainants, 

Mr. SoroSyi said that the treatment and investigation of claims were not satis- 
factory. These remarks applied with greater force to claims in respect of the loss of whole 
uaokages which were disallowed without the aggrieved party being given any information as 
CO how the loss was occasioned, the railway generally taking shelter under the terms of the 
Risk Note Form B which absolved them from ail responsibility. Claims were not promptlv 
dealt with. ‘ 

Mr. Heerjeehhov Bormusjee stated that the treatment and investigation of all kinds of 
claims in general were not satisfactory. Investigation entailed an unreasonable length of 
timo and eventually claims were not enteitained. The germ itom which all complaints 
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against tlie railway pompanics sprang lay hidden in the device of the so-called risk-note 
forms. Special concession rates were offered to the puhlio bn the one hand, and on the other 
A binding agreement was taken from them to hold the railway company’ free from any 
responsibility in the case of damage or loss. Risk note forms were the mightiest weapons 
given into the hands of the railway companies whereby to oppose any kind of claim. ’He 
did not think that the railways carried the goods under any special escort or that the railway s 
were in any way materially henefitted by this device which only ])rovided the servants of the 
railway companies with a licence to be careless and unmindful of the loss to the public. In 
addition they had the confidence that their actions would not be noticed so long as they did 
mot place any responsibility on the company. In the case of wilful negtect bn the part of 
railway servants the burden of proving such neglect was thrown on the person alleging 
neglect. Thieves stealing goods carried by the railway companies under the Risk Kote escaped 
and there was no remedy left to the public who were tempted by the owner’s risk note rates. 
There should he a change in the railway legislation already existing which provided ^railway 
servants with opportunities for pilferage. 

Mffsrs. Keekabhai and Nalhani stated that railway officials did not investigate cases of 
claims for property stolen,. Hence thefts were not detected. 

Mr. Moliamed Yahiib meutioned that claims were not properly dealt with and on one 
occasion it took 12 months before one of his claims was settled. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that the settlement of claims was most un- 
satisfactory. There was great reluctance on the part of railways to entertain [them and 
settlement was very dilatory. It was quite usual for claims to pend for months. The 
reasons given by the railway authorities when refusing to entertain claims Iwere : (1) the 

fact that the goods had been handed over on a clear leceipt. Frequently merchants could not 
detect shortages until they had taken delivery of consignments and had opened the.' packages j 
(2) that the claims wore time-barred. Claims were sent in by merchants to !!the wrong 
officials. The railway authorities put off the settlement of the claim until the six months’ 
time limit had elapsed and then told the merchants that the claims were time-barred. This 
was a very feeble excuse. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that there was a general complaint that 
claims were not dealt with promptly and that the method of investigation was long and 
cumbersome and in some cases crafty. Por instance, a consignee when he lodged a claim was 
generally fold to refer the matter to the District Traliic Superintendent, who instead of 
referring the complainant at once to the Agent for registration of his claim would open up 
the usual correspondence that the claim was being investigated. Mouths passed away and 
after six months he would be told that his claim was time-barred. In some cases it took 
about a year to get any redress and often this was not obtained until legal proceedings were 
threatened. The public did not geneially know whom to approach for the seitlement of their 
claims and did not know that they must register their claims within six months. 

The Delhi Bindusthani Mercantile Association stated that theattitude of the r.ailways in 
India, especially of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway in the settlement of claims was unsatisfactory. Railways invariably endeavoured 
4;o repudiate claims. Correnpondonce with claimants was intentionally neglected. Unneces- 
sary questions were put to claimants and great advantage v, as taken of vagueness of expression 
OB the part of the claimant. There was no one in Delhi who could settle claims. Merchants 
had to pass through a long routine. 

Major Puell, Commandant li. Company Supply Depot, Ambala, stated that formerly claims 
were paid provided whole packages were lost. Latterly even if the pilferage amounted to 50 
] er.cent. the railway would not pay. Railways stated that they were lesponsible for the loss 
of whole packages provided that tlie loss was not due to theft from running trains. Railways 
sliould prove ta merchants or consignors that the package was ta'ien from a running train and 
did not occur in the transhipment yard. 


I Lahore. 

The Tea yraders’ thought that the treatment and investigation of 
claims were unsatisfactory. They cited a case where 14i chests of tea were despatched from 
Calcutta to Chaman on the 10th of February I i) 19, 5 of which were apparently^ stolen from 
a running train for which the Company made a claim, hut received no satisfaction for more 
than a yc.ar. Recently the Railway Company had offered to deliver the 5 chests in question. 
On the firm writing that the ten iiad deteriorated in quality for being kept for such a long 
time and that the invoice value of the consignment should be paid, the District Traffic 
Superintendent replied that the claim could not be entertained. In another case 71 chests of 
tea were despatched from Carnac Bridge, Bombay, on the 17th March 1920 at railway risk ; 
the chests arrived in broken condition and 183 lbs. of tea were found short ,whifh was duly 
written in the railway receipt book. A claim was lodged for the price of tea on the" 26th, 
April." Eleven months had elapsed but the claim'had not yet becii settled. 

CO H. D. , 2 q 
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Jilcsm, Diwan GJtand and Sonsf Piece-goods Merchants, Amritsar, staled that tlio treal- 
meiSt and investigation o£ claims were not satisfactory, much delay being generally ex- 
perienced. Tlioy suggested that claims should be settled within three months. If claims 
were not settled' within that period interest at C per cent, should bo paid from the expiry of 

that time till payment of the claims was made. Such .an arrangement would accelerate 
e.arly settlement. The Conference Rule was that claims should bo settled within two months, 
but they -would give the railway three months' time bccauso they had to m.alco enquiries from 
sending stations and consignors.- The reason for their suggestion about interest was that 
consignors only received the cost price of the goods when making a claim. If, however, a 
claim were not settled for a yc.ar their money -w-as lying without interc.‘.t for that period. 

The Par Factory did not think that ' the treatment and investi- 

gation of claims were satisfactory. Railway authorities did not interest themselves in 'claims 
for consignments sent at owner's risk, ‘When they were deliberately stolen or arrived shoit 
for some other reason, cases were not promptly' dealt with. The majority of persons being 
illitemto dropped their cases in Older to avoid trouble and expense. 

The Indian Merchant Association, LyaUpnT,tXrAt<h.i)Anii\^t present system of investi- 
gation was uns.atisfnetory’. Much lime was wasted in correspondence. Illiterate clftimnnie, 
who wore the majority, dropped their cases in order to avoid further trouble. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Pyallpur, did not consider 
that the treatment and invc.stig.ation of claims were satisfactory. “ Justice is very expensive 
and cannot be had except by lengthy correspondence for a period of years and persistence 
which is impossible for most claimants." 

Cawnpore. 

The Upper India. Chamber oj Commerce, Cawnpore, stated that the treatment and in- 
vestigation of claims were not satisfactory. This remark applied . to all classes of claims. 
Claims were not dealt with iiromptly.. 

The British India Corporation, limited, Cawnpore, said that they had. a number of ont- 
standing c.ascs, some of rrliicb dated back to 1015. Ordinary cases for compensation in respect 
of theft on the railway were larely settled witiliin a year. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, stated that claims bong on for long 
periods unsettled. They supposed it was duo to railways not being equipped with sufficient 
staff. 

Zala Sanwal Pas Khannn, Allahabad, stated that the treatment of comp1nmt.s was most 
unsatisfactory. Letters and reminders only brought the answer that they were receiving 
attention. Only when legal steps were threatened did the matter receive full consideration. 

Messrs. Pameshwar Prasad, Keshar Prasad, staled that the tre.atment and investiga- 
tion of claims were not satisfactory. The railways invariably tried to evade responsibility on 
technical grounds. They' did not refer to any particular case, but bad found that in general 
claims were not satisfactorily dealt with. 

The Tribeni Pcsi Sugar Works, Allahabad, stated that the treatment and investigation 
cf claimB were not satisfactory. There bad been many cases in wbicli sottlemeut bad been 
delayed. The Nortli-TVestcni llailway and Oudb and Robilkhind Railw.ay’ were particular 
offenders in this lespeot. lA'hcna claim was submitted they replied that they could not pay it 
because the consignment was sent at owner’s risk. The Enst Indian Railway sras willing to piy’ 
claims even though the consigment was sent .at owner’s risk, and even for the loss of a complete 
package. lu such cases also, the Morth-Wcslcrn Railw.ay would not p,ay anything. They 
pleaded that the consignment was stolen from a ruiiniug tr.iin. The company Suggested an 
alteration in the law by which the Railway C.anipany should be made liable whether the 
consignment was booked at ouncr’s risk or the theft had occurred from a nmniiig train. 

The Naini Glass Worhs, Allahabad, statcil that the Irc.atment and invesligation of 
of claims were very unsatisfactory, and they were not promptly dealt with. The Railway' 
Company iried to delay ol.aiuis as much as they' could, in order to m.ake the claim time- 
barred. "When a claim was sent, the only reply which the railway administration gave was 
that the matter was receiving attention and to every reminder the same reply’ was sent, 
and in this way', the case dragged on for months, 

Messrs. P. N, Rama and Comjmny., Allahabad, stated that the sy’ftem now in force on 
the East Indian Railway for the last two or three months for adjusting claims at destination 
was satisfactory. 

Mr. S. M. Pose, Merchant, considered tliat the treatment and investig.ation of claims 
■was satisfactory'. He had no special complaint of any' particular class of claims and had found 
that claims were promptly dealt with. 


Siml.1. 

Maior Gwpin, Assistant Controller of Contracts, Simla, stated that the investigation and 
treatment of claims were most unsatisfactory, and his^remarks applied to all classes of claims 
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made by and on behalf of his office. He cited four instances ; — (1) Three thonsands gallons 
of motor oil rrere despatched in 23B S-gallon cases and 240 5-gallon drums from Carnac 
Bridge to Lahore Cantonment East. E/R B/I. 14712, dated 29th April 1920, wagon 
No. 17G14, by C. C. Wakefield & Co., Bombay, to the Officer Commanding “B” Supply 
Depot Company, Lahore. This consignment Lad been missing for one year and the railway 
enquiries were not yet complete. The Traffic Manager fOlaims), North-Western Railway, 
Lahore, stated in his letter No. 16677/20, Car, of 24th Pebruary 1921 to Assistant Controller 
(Oils and Paints), Bombay, that the enquiry was still being made. An express letter was 
despatched to the Agent, North-Western Railway, on 11th April 1921. (2) Two cases contain- 
ing 100 lbs. each of Shellac Orange valued at Rs. GlT-lA, out of a consignment of 4 cases 
cis-Dum Dum to Grant Road Depot, Bombay Port Trust Railway, Bombay, R/R ¥-49416, 
dated 20th August 1920, invoice No. 1 consigned by the Superintendent, Ammunition 
Factory, Dum Dum, to the Assistant Controller (Oils and Paints), Bombay, had been mis- 
sing nearly eight months. The Bombay Port Trust railway in their letter dated 9th April 
1921, repudiated the claim, as the consignment was booked at owner’s risk and charged at 
military concession rate. (3) Four casks containing 150 gallons coal tar da;-Kulti, East Indian 
Railway, to Ferozepiore Cantonment, R/R No. 50192, dated 13th December 1918, consigned 
by the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, to the Chief Ordnance Officei, Arsenal Ferozepoie, 
145 g.allons were lost in transit. After a very lengthy correspondence, first with East Indian 
Railway and then with the North-Western Railw'ay, the latter railway admitted the claim 
on 1 1th December 1920, t.c., two years after the date of despatch. (4) A large consignment 
of flour and atta was despatched from Subzimnndi Station, East Indian Railway, Delhi, on 
the 13th December 1920 to Bombay. Towards the end of the month, the Station Master, 
Subzimundi, was advised by telegram from Igatpnri and Bombay of a serious shortage from 
five of the wagons. All the wagons were despatched the same day and the heavy shortages 
reported left no room for doubt tbat extensive and organized thefts had occurred. Three 
of the wagons were checked at Igatputi, and although not stated, there was obviously a 
reason for this cheeking en roatc. The matter was immediately taken up with the District 
Traffic Superintendent, East Indian Eailw.ay, Delhi, in his office letter No. 73 — 38- W. of 
4th January 1921, who was requested to report. The Divisional Traffic Manager, East Indian 
Railway, Cawnpore, in his letter No. C M. I,-27-D. of 30th !March 1921, disclaimed 
responsibility on behalf of the railway because the loading of the wagons was performed 
by military authorities and not supervised by the railway staff at Subzimundi and tbat the 
wagons were sealed by the Military Authorities with their own seals. The Divisional Traffic 
Manager, Cawnpore, passed the case on the Divisional Traffic Manager, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, Bombay, and the result of the enquiries on that railway was awaited. 

Another difficulty experienced with the Railway Company was tbat owner’s risk meant 
that the railways took no risk, but adduced a number of excuses to cover their action. The 
following were instances ; — " In view of the fact that the goods were carried at reduced 
owner’s risk rates, the railway is not responsible for the loss of the two bags.” ’’ The con- 
signment was loaded and <he wagon scaled by the sender, and the claim therefore cannot be 
admitted.” The claim cannot be admitted, as the loss occurred through running train theft 
and as the goods were booked at reduced rate, tho railway is exempt from liability. “The 
consignment was booked ’ said-to-oontain ’ and the loading and unloading were performed 
by tbe owners. ” " The consignment was booked at military rates and owner’s risk.” 

Ho- would like to contest the legality of these excuses. The railway had no authority 
as far as he could make out, for instructing station masters to give “ said-to-eontain ” receipts 
even when the wagon was loaded by tbe sender. Where tho 'puWio had to load at railway 
stations, tlie railway authorities bad to check and give a clear receipt at tbe station. He 
wished to go one step further and ask them to cbeck at mill sidings. There were a number 
of mills working for Government, most of which had sidings. They were prepared to pay for 
the r.iilway checking staff, if they could onlj' get a clear receipt. Another point was tbat 
the onus of proof lay on tbe Sender, but they could prove nothing. When the railway 
said it was a case of running train theft, they were not in a position to prove tbat it was not. 
The railways themselves did not know exactly where theft occurred, and that was also the 
diffiouUy experienced by tho senders. 


Question No. 14 , — "Rave you any suggestions to mahe for the improvement of 
the methods of dealing with claims. 

Bombay. 

The Grain Mereltants’ Association suggested that General Traffic ^Managers and Goods 
Superintendents should be empowered to accept notices of claims on behalf of Agents. The 
Claims Officer should have experience of various markets and rates. A definite time should 
be fixed for tho settlement oi claims. ^ 

The Bombay Martoan Chamber of Commerce suggested that enquiries should be completed 
within a month at the most after the complaint had boon made. A Central Claims Officer 
should be appointed by Government lo whom claimants could resort in the case of long delay 
and non-payment of claims by railways. 

2q 3 
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Ilcsm. Tata Sons, LimUtd, pn{rgc<;lcd Uiat investigations sliould be made more 
promptly and details should bo submitted to the claimant in the case of coneignmonls sent 

both at owner’s and raihvaj' risk, llailwiiys should take into consideration the probability 
tf thefts by their own servants and strict precautions should bo taken and exemplary punish- 
urent inflicted in the case of detection. It should not bo assumed that it was a case of 
running tain theft thereby absolving tho railway from all liability. 

The Bombay Native Ticcc-goods Merchants’ Association sui;gcstod the appointment of 
small committees in the chief cities of oflicials and non-officials representing various trade interests 
to deal with and setllo claims after they were lodged with tho niilways. 

The Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau suggested the appointment of small 
committees in all the pHneip.al towns consisting of reprcsoiitativcs of the European and Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and railway oflicials and representatives of commercial associations 
might also be appointed. 

Madras. 

The Southern India Chaml'r of Commeree recommended that a special staff should bo 
constituted for investigating into and disposing of claims and th.at a binding time limit, 
sbonld bo imposed. 

The Madras Piece-goods jlfcre/iniifa’ Association suggested that a period for llio Bcttle- 
ment of claims should be fixed and all claims that were not rejected within that period should 
be paid. 

The Btce, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association were of opinion that there should be a 
special staff. Inspectora should visit complainants to get details of cases. There should be a 
binding time limit of three months unless the complainant bad failed to produce tho nccct- 
sary evidenee. 


Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce would have a sjccial officer to go into claims with a, 
panohayat. 


Calcutta. 

The Bathhola Banijya Jlitaishini Sabha suggested that the officer in charge of tho 
Claims Department should bo veised in the venmeular of iho countrj' in order to bo able to 
consult freely with complainants. Claims should bo granted in accordance with the retail 
market price of goods. Complainants gcncrallj’ received compensation at a lower rate than 
tho actual rate. 

The Morerari Association suggested that complainants should bo taken into confidence 
and should bo kept informed of tbi,> progress of enquiries and that the complete result should 
be communicated to them. 


Chittagong. 

2hc Indian Merchants' Association suggested that complaints should bo treated in tho 
s.'ime way as in iho^ Postal Department. More attention should bo given to tho 
grievances of the public. As soon as a complaint was laid, an inspecting officer should sco 
it without loss of time and start an investigation. There should be a time limit within which 
if the Railway Company could not get a cluo, they should satisfy merchants’ cl.aims. 

_The Chittagong Traders’ Association iraggcsted that there should bo a time limit within 
which claims should be decided aud 6.atisfied. 


Bihar. 

Bain Belt Pershad Bhandania thought that tho present system of centralization by 
which the Divisional Traffic Manager’s Oflico at Howrah and Cuwnpur dealt with claims 
was defective resulting in long delays in settlement and replies to letters b)- claimants and 
harassment to parties. The District Traffic Superintendent should bo empowered to deal 
with claims relating to his own district aud should also he empowered to appoint a Committee, 
where, in his opinion, it was nccesEaiy, consisting of three members, one of them being a 
railway man and the remaining two being members of the' public to de.al with delays in 
connection with any pavticnlar complaint. The period of limitation for bringing a suit 
against Companies should be extended to 3 years. 


Bonaros. 

Mr. B. P. Balder suggested that if enquiries wore made through the Railway Polioe 
claims would be properly settled. ' 

Mr. S. C. Mnllick suggested that by reorganising the Claims Section and by inereasing 
the staff and placing lospopsible men at tho bead some improvement might he effected. 
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' Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqqc suggested that if goods wore sent at rail- 
way risk and rates were decreased, claims would be promptly dealt 'with. 

Mr. Bisheswar Prasad thought that there was no otlier reason to account for the delay in 
the settlement of claims except want of staff in the Claims Department which should be 
remedied. 


Nagpur. 

The Nagqmr Merchants’ Aisoeiation sugirested that claims might be made to the Sta- 
tion Master, the Deputy Traffic Manager, or the Traffic Manager according to^the amount 
claimed and these cases should be investigated and treated in the presenee of the parties who 
should be given a chance of producing evidence. 

Messrs. Kcekalhai and Nathani suggested that when claimants put in a claim the Station 
Master should hold an enquiry in the presence of a couple of respectable men. 

Mr. Mohammad Takub suggested that claims should be paid on the invoice of the 
consignee at once. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that Arbitration Boards should be 
established for the speedier settlement of claims and disputes between traders and railways. 
This Board should consist of 3 members. One railway representative, one commercial 
representative and one independent man, a barrister or a lawyer. The Board would decide the 
question of actual liability as well as the amount payable. Their functions would be very 
much wider than those of Surveyors who merely decided the question of quality and tbo 
condition of goods according to samples. It would be advisable to limit the claims to be 
(dealt with by Arbitration Boards to a certain amount. Large claims would go to the Civil 
Courth as usual. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association suggested that the railway authorities at Delhi 
should depute some responsible officer to examine and report on all claims which 
should be met within a reasonable time. The present delay in meeting claims wes perhaps 
due to the fact that railways tried to fi.x; the responsibility for the loss on some particular 
person or persons before adjusting claims ; but the public was not concerned with such 
investigations and it was neces>'ary, when a shortage had been found, that a prompt refund 
should be made. If a permanent Arbitration Board were established it should consist of one 
railway man. one commercial man and the third an independent person. This would 
perhaps he a cheaper method and just as efficacious in dealing with claims as the appointment 
of a special railway officer as sagge-ted. 

The Delhi Etndusthani Mercantile Association suggested that claims should be acknow- 
ledged immediately on receipt of a letter. Bailway officials should be appointed immediately 
to meet the claimant and to fix the value of the claims. Petty claims amounting to Rs. 100 
should he settled through the local representative of the railway within one month. 
Enquiries should not be lengthy. Personal interviews would facilitate matters. Claims 
should be paid in full as far as possible and at market value. The value of claims should be 
pettled by arbitration. Unnecessary oorrespondence should be avoided. The same procedure 
should he introduced as was adopted with complaints in the Postal Department. Commercial 
Associations shovdd be given a fair opportunity to present their claims which should be 
forwarded at once to the Agent for prompt action. Delhi merchants should receive morn 
attention as they did business to the extent of 25 to 30 crores of rupees. If railways were 
afraid to accept goods at railway risk merchants would be willing to pay for insuranoa. 
What they wanted was safe delivery. In the Claims Department at least one officer should 
be an Indian : for Indian merchants it was not so easy to see a European officer as an Indian, 
The position also could better bs explained to an Indian officer. Ruropean officers could not 
look after the interests of the public in the same way as an Indian could. Claims Inspectors 
should visit merchants in the same way as Postal Inspectors did. At present they never 
came near the public or asked \£or their assistance, although merchants were only too ready 
to help them. ^ 

Lahore. 

The Tea Traders' Association, Amritsar, mentioned that the provincial Commnnioation 
Board decided sometime ago that a Commitme consisting of representatives of all trades 
should be formed in three places and a railway officer should be nominated by the Agent to 
co-operate with each Committee. The Committee should meet at appointed intervals and 
hear complaints and should settle tbera on the spot if possible. .A Committee bad been 
formed at AmiitsHr, butj as the railway member bad not so far been nominated by the 
Agent it had not been able to begin work. The suggested that comm 'ttei.s on the same 
lines should be formed in other places. 

Messrs, Dircan, Chand and Sons, Piece-goods Merchants, Amrusar, suggested that all 
claims below Es. 500 should be dealt with by Station Superintendents who shoolci ho assiitcd 
by'a local board of merchants to .see original invoices, examine accoaut books, eto. The 
claim should be paid as soon as it was substantiated. 


I 
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The Bar Factory Association, Lyaltpur, suggested that all station masters should be 
advised to check consignments and verify shortages on the spot when a case was filed and 
that compensation should be paid according to the owner’s bcejuck. The reports by station 
rasters should be sent to the District TrafSc Superintendent’s 0£5ce for hisinformation. 
Ciaims should be settled within 90 days. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association, Lyalipnr, suggested that the present Claims Office 
located in the TiaflBo Manager’s Office, Lahore, should bo decentralized and powers entrusted 
to District Traffic Superintendents. 

Sheihh Mvhantmad, Managing Protsrieior, Colony 'Flour Mills, suggested the formation 
of commercial boards at commercial centres in each province by whom claims should be 
promptly dealt with. ^ 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper Indian Chamler of Commerce, Cawnpore, stated that the defects in the treat- 
ment and investigation of claims were probably due to bad organization which again was 
due to insufficient and inefficient staff. Selected District Traffic Superintendents siiould be 
empowered to deal with claims summarily, after investigation, to a reasonable limit, say 
Rs. 500. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, suggested that a better qualified and more 
numerous staff would probaoly improve the existing situation. 

Lala Sanwal Bas Khanna, Allahabad, stated that the method adopted by the East Indian 
Railway recently of sending a responsible official every month on a certain lived date to settle 
claims for the public had proved satisfactory. The local staff should be instructed to keep 
accounts ready, so that they might be settled every month. 

Messrs, Bameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad, Znchnow, suggested that a special Claims 
officer with suitable staff should be appointed by the Railway Board for each railway district, 
and he should promptly investigate and be empowered to deal with all claims. 

Uie Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, stated that the law on the subject of claims was very 
unsatisfactory. It should be altered and the railway companies should send prompt and 
d ('finite replies to complaints. The usual practice of sending printed post cards to a claim 
and all ito reminders should be abolished. It should be impressed on the railway adminis- 
tration that it was their duty to give prompt and definite answers to all claims which were 
sent to them. The Claims Department at present was in the hands of persons who were 
neither acquainted with business nor in touch with the public. The Claims Department 
should be managed by lawyers of standing and position. With reference to the suggestion 
that Panchayats might be employed they were of opinion that under such a system claims 
would drag on for months. A business man with a knowledge of law would be able to do 
the work more quickly. If the Claims Department contained officers with commercial and 
legal experience, the public would probably be satisfied, but they must have an independent 
a n who should be employed by Government. 

Messrs, B. N. Rama and Company suggested that all claims should be settled within a 
month, and a prompt and a definite answer should be sent to claimants as soon as possible. 


Question No. 15. — Save you any other suggestions to make germane to tli 

enquiry f 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce suggested that more supervision by superior grades of 
police officers was required in the yards. The Watch and Ward should be reorganized and 
given special officers to control it. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, suggested that the wording of the various risk notes be so 
amended as to make the railway responsible in case of loss or destruction of entire packges 
no matter hew the loss occurred. Only “ robbery ■” from a running train should absolve the 
railways from their responsibilities aud robbery should be defined as “ the carrying away of 
goods openly and by violence By a gang of robbers.” Another matter of importance to the 
public was the question of onus of proof where goods lost were consigned at owner’s risk. 
'The railways alone were in possession of all material facts and they must divulge them so 
that consignor could prove where aud how the negligence occurred. , 


Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners' AssoAanon had not noticed that the public were sending mere consign- 
ments at railway risk than was formerly the ease owing to frequency of thefts, 
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' - Madras, 

The Southern India Chamler of Commerce recommended the adoption of the police 
system in vogue on the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway and considered that the police in 
British India should be invested with greater and more definite powers to take cognizance of 
all crimes and offences committed within their observation. 

The Bice, Grain and Sugar MerehanU’ Associatioit supplied statistics furnished, by hir. 
Janoo Hassan Sait, a member of the Association showing the following losses sustained in 
importing rice, graiti and other seeds by rail during the last two years : — 


Es. 

Losses daring 1018-19 15,000 

„ „ 1919-20 9,000 


The Association was of opinion that the police should be deputed to guard goods 
trains and goods Ij’ing in sheds and yards, that tiiey should be transferred periodically to 
avoid intimacy with the railway staff and that a detective staff should he appointed to pay 
surprise visits to stations without the knowledge of the constables or railway staff. The 
travelling constables travelled in the aerated water compartment and did not look after 
passengers. Tbej' should move about. The police should do more watching and if necessary 
should be given more powers. 


Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamler of Commerce made the following suggestions : — 

Supervision of the Watch and Ward. — ^Therc should he a Watch and Ward Inspector and 
the whole e.'dahlishment should be under a separate department. The present system Under 
which the Watch and IVard was under the Traffic Department was not satisfactory because the 
station master Was in charge of the whole station and even if anything wrong were committed 
by the choivfcidars, goods clerks or other railwa}' servants they all were his subordinates. 

Personnel of the Watch and Ward. — The Watch and Ward should be men of good 
phj'sique. Retired Puni.ahi soldier’s were the stamp of men required. The local man was a 
doubtful quantity as he had friends and relations. 

Pay of the Watch and Ward. — Private firms paid about Rs. 25 to their watchmen while 
the railways paid them only Rs. 14 to Rs. 15, consequently they had to take to pilferage in 
order to m.aintain themselves. The. Watch and Ward should not be under the Police. 

Transfer of the traffic staff. — The subordinate railway officials should he transferred at * 
least once in every two years. Eamals employed at all stations, goods and transhipment yards 
should wear badges and without a badge no cooly' .should be allowed to enter the premises. 

Priority Register. — -This was not maintained by a responsible oflicial, but only by an 
ordinary clerk who arranged that whoever paid him the best got the priority. The Priority 
Register should be open to the inspection of the public and merchants should undertake to 
give a deposit of Rs. 5 on every wagou to be confiscated if they were not able to use it. An 
extract from the Priority Register should be posted every day in the goods sheds for the 
information of consignors. 

Travelling Magistrate. — Such a magistrate should be appointed and be aUowed to hold his 
court even on platforms. Tlie possession upon a person in the goods sheds of anything w’hich 
he could not satisfactorily account for should be treated as a cognizable offence. 

Claims. — ^A Claims Officer should be appointed to go into the books of merchants who 
put in claims and should be assisted by a Tanchagaf, The organisation should be a sort of 
Arbitration Board. The Risk Note system should be abolished. In regard to running train 
thefts the onus of proof should be placed on the railways. 

Mr. Rose, Ilanager of the Bank of Mysore, said that it was desirable that the local 
District Traffic Superintendent should make himself well known to the more important 
merchants and should attend the meetings of Chambers of Commerce with a view to getting 
information of all kinds from merchants and also to being more sympathetic to their grievances 
and their suggestions. 1 he prevalence of a co-operative spirit between the merchant and this 
officer, the station master and the chief goods inspector would go a great way to check local, 
malpractices and be the means of making railway control over goods more popular. The 
question of railway and civil police jurisdiction was unfortunately one reason against the 
cessation of thefts as well as the unwillingness of merchants to prosecute thieves when it 
necessitated their coming to Bangalore to charge the culprit. No merchants could afford to 
spend his time travelling to and fro and waiting for the purpose of supporting a charge. It 
would be prefenable to have a Travelling Police Magistrate who could visit stations within his 
radius once a fortnight. 

Mr. Tenhatesicara Aiyer referring to the Watch and Ward, was of opinion that the staff 
should he independent of the Traffic st.aff. If a watchman found that a clerk was committing 
theft ie would not af present report the fact to the authorities because the man had to work 
under the Traffic Department. Station masters or traffic inspectors should have no hand in 
the appointment of watchmen. 
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Mr. Raja Rao suggested that the oonsiguco should bo given a chance to be projent at 
nnloadincr. The risk nolo should be altered ; ^ per cent, might be added to the present rates for 
insurance. One representative o£ each Chamber of Commerce should be allowed to attend 
the Railway Conference, The District Traffic Superintendent should attend meetings of 
merchants. 


Calcutta. 

The Bengal Rational Chamler of Commerce suggested that it should be made known to 
tbc public that Priority He 'isters were kept in railway o(Iiccs_ so that merchants might 
come forward and register their requirements In the East Indian Uailway and the Bengal- 
Nngpur Railway statements were prepared and sent out every d.ay in which particulars 
weiu noted regarding the requirements of wagons. The same procedure should bo adopted 
on all railways. 

The Merwari Association observed that 3rd class passensrers were the victims of Police '• 
oppression in the waiting balls, near the .3rd class boohing office and on platforms. Special 
vigilance should be kept over the conduct of constables by travelling officers in plain clothes. 


Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamler of Commerce pointed out that the Assam-Bengal Rnilway Police 
belonged to Assam and were controlled by an Assam Police officer, who resided and spent the 
larger portion of bis time in Cliitt.igong. The Chittagong jetties which belonged to tbo 
Assam-Bengal Railway were policed from Assam, while the river and steamers at tbc jetties 
were under the control of tbc Port Commissioners and Bengal Police. Jlcre frequent jetty 
inspections by police officials would be beneficial. 'J'lie Inspector-General of Assam might 
inspect the Railway Police Officer at Chittagong rather more frequently.' \ 

The Iniian Merchants’ Association suggested that tbc AVatcb and '\l''ard should be a 
separate department of the railway under bolter supervision. Regarding tbo police, they 
wore of opinion that one police system preferably the district system under more responsible 
officers would work better than diffetont police systems. 


Assam. 

Khan Bahadur Mohih'ddin Ahmed was of opinion tlmt if station masters were ]'Cr-' 
mitted to forward complaints to the pi oper quarter and communicate the result to traders 
concerned delay might be avoided, lie would mako it easier to get open delivery. 

Rai Bahadur Rromodc Chandra Bull suggested that fresh fruit and vegetables sbculd 
be isolated from other goods aud kept in a Beparato wagon and well secured. Similar steps 
should he taken with regard to other goods specinlly liable to pilferage. Station blasters 
should be required psrsonally to sec to the transhipment of goods. 

Rai Sahib Manmohan Bahiri observed that railway servants guilty of misconduct’ were 
not always punished. In a civil suit for the recovery of jewellery worth about Rs. 700 
against a railway which had come to his notice, a railway sejvnnt produced cerfuin docu- 
ments that were evidently forgfd and the Court found them to bo such ; but this servant 
was seen working in the same railway after the disposal of the case. Railway servants 
dismissed for misconduct by one railw.ay had been cren working in another railway. This 
practice should cease. Goods were not jiroperly weighed at the time oTbooking or on giving 
delivery except in special circumstances. This should be done. ‘ 

Munshi Reaz Balsk suggested that the railway should send claims to tbo Traders 
Committee suggested by him in Question 7 aud that tlie decision of this body should be final 
nnd iiinding on the railway. Some railway officer should plead the case of the railway 
before this committee. 


Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Astocialion stated that the Railway Police was said to be restricted 
in its supervision at railway stations between the distant signals and I the wired boundaries 
of railway land. Thefts and .other troubles qutside such limits devolved upon the District 
Police. Sucli restrictions appeared to be unnecessarily hide-bound, and there should be a 
more TOikable arrangement which w'ould bring in the District Police and the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. They were of opinion that there were often conspiracies between the 
Eailway Police and the Eailway subordinates and that they were responsible for thefts and 
other crimes taking place. If the Railway .and District Police and Criminal Invcsfig.ation De- 
partment as well as the Detective Department collaborated with the railway authorities' more 
than they did at present thefts as well as other crimes would he more frequently defected and 
satisfactorily dealt with. The collaboration of these departraenfs shonld he worked out by a 
conference of officers with a veprcscntalivc fi-om the public to he included. Goods sheds at 
ontlying stations were insufficiently guarded especially at Ghats and ohangiog stafions. 1 here 
did not appear to be sufficieni reciprocation between the different lines of railway^. They 
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siigo;Pstc(l t)ie appoin{mcn6 of a liasion officer wlio wonld be tbo means of btj'nqing tbc inter- 
working of railways more in accord. Where two raitwaj-s were concerned iritli a” particular 
complaint the blame was put by each of the railway^s on the other and the location of 
responsibility became practically impossible. There should bo more accord than at present 
existed between tbe superior grades of the Police and the Railway staff, and an improvement 
in this would lead to greater elficioncy in tbc Police. Tbe Snporinteiident should have con- 
stant interviews with the Traffic Officers. The Railway Police should be better paid and re- 
cruited from a better class. 


Benares. 

Mr. iroliammad Ikram Khan suggested that with Stale Railway.s merchants could fight 
out their erse up to the Viceroy. Companies merely saw to tlicir own interests and not to the 
interests of tbc public. 

Mr. BisJicfhxocr Frasacl suggested that in general railway.s should be State-managed 
■which would tend to their being run more in conformity with public opinion. 

Nagpur. 

The Indian Merohanis’ Asrociaiion suggested that consignees should he informed of the 
nnkading of goods in tbe godown by the railway in order to avoid unnecessary detention and 
theft. 


Delhi. 

The Delhi Hitidtislhani Mercantile Jgsociaiion suggested that sfep.s should be taken to 
ipaintain general discipline among the railway and police staff. The common grievances 
against the Police should ba attended to and remedied as far as possible. ■ 

Major Due/l, Commandant, B Company, Supply Depot, Amhala, stated that in six month® 
he had p-aid Rs. 9,000 more for booking at Railway Risk but hid saved Government 
Rs. -23,000 in losses. ' Railways should not ba able to throw the burden of proof in regard t*’ 
running train thefts on to claimants. 

Lahore. 

Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons, Piecc'ffoods Merchants, Amritsar, suggested that in full 
■wagon-loads ■where goods -were booked at oweids risk the owner should have the option of 
locking tlio wagon and money rewards and certificates should bo given to Poliuc and Railway 
officials -who detected eases of pilferage, theft, etc. 

The Bar Factory Association, Lyallpur, stated that the system of goods booking -was 
unsatisfactory as it was left entirely to the mercy of the railway staff who did what they 
liked. Consignments were kept at stations for months unbooked and when the turn of a 
particular consignment arrived it would be overlooked and another consignment would bo 
.booked by the consignor paj'ing money -to the goods office staff. 

(Jawnpore. 

' The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, stated that the system of Railway 
Police administration called for a change. In ISld', the Chamber complained of the -water- 
.tight system- consequent on the fact that the Railway Police were under the Provincial Gov- 
jernment. The Chamber had not considered the alternative of a separate system for each 
railway. They realized that once provincial boundaries 'U’ere aboUsbed and tbe railway 
system was taken as a unit, a great step on the road to Imperialization had been taken. Even 
under such a system there wmdd be defects, as for instance in investigating a theft case such 
as -was brought to notice in 1914, which wont down to Madras. Tbe consignment had pas.sed 
,over several systems. It 'was quite likely that the same water-tight sy.stem might stand in the 
way. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway might .=ay that tbe theft happened on the other 
railw.ay sj-stem and tliat they were satisfied that the consignment left their system all right. 
XJnder such a scheme only the position of tho " fence ” was altered. The bigger the 
unit, the larger tbe number of cases that fell ■within it. Tlie system of teking the r:u'lw.ay 
administration ns tbe unit would, as the example quoted by him had shewn, be incomplete 
unless there was one head over all the railway systems. Therefore the Chamber preferred a 
complete system of Imjrerialization. They realized that tbe argument had been brought 
forward that once tbe Imperial organiz!ition was instituted, tbe Eailw.aj' Police would get out 
pf touch -with the District Police, and that it was impossible for the former to work withmit 
the as.sistance of the latter force. The Chamber Lad several times bad before them tho question 
of tbe lack of coroporation between the two forces and it was quite conceivable that that aspect 
, -would be very largely emphasized by the Imperialization of the Railway Police. The pur- 
pose of the commercial public wpuld be met absolutely, in their opinion, by starting a Railway 
Criminal Investigation Department, and when any important case occurr^ like the one cited 
con.D. - ■ 2 b 
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nbovc, wbich oocnrred in 1914, instead o£ sendins ofi a Sub-Inspector of the Railway Tliana 
•ffhereitivas reported, all that would be necessary would be to report the case by wire to the 
local Eailway Criminal Investigation Department, who would depute a man. " What is wanted 
is not unity of administration, but unify of investigation.” 

Thi British Indiah Corporation, Limited,’ Catonpore, referred to the difficulties expe- 
rienced by them in the matter of Police Jurisdiction on the Eailway ; for instance, if they sent 
a small Consignment fiom their siding to, say, Benares, and when the bale was taken delivery of 
a sbortawe was discovered. The shortage would be reported to the Railway Police at Benares, 
who would reply that Cawnpore Collectorganj was in Agra Division. An application would be 
made to the Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, who would reply that the bale 
was received by such and sufih a pilot and sent from Cawnpore Collectorganj the very same day, 
and that the bale was intact So far as he was concerned. They would then be asked to 
apply to the Railway Police, Tiucknow, and when they did so, they would be informed that no 
evidence had been produced that the theft had taken place in their section. The reply of 
the Corporation was that it was all right when the consignment left Collectorganj Und that 
it was not intact at the destination. There w'as, in fact, no need for the Benares Police, or 
any Police to refer the case back to the complainants on the ground of jurisdiction. It was 
waste of time. If the Agra Police thought that it was all right and that enquiries should be 
made at Lucknow, they might at once refer the matter to Lucknow, instead of writing to the 
consignor and asking him to do so. There was an important case in 191 3, when a bale was 
sent down to hladras. At Manmad it was detected to hai/e been obviously tampered with. 
It was, however, allowed to go right through to Madras. Nobody appeared to have taken 
any notice except the Station Master, Manmad, who wired the previous junction that the hale 
had been received from them in a slack condition. But the unfortunate consignee was not 
warned when about to fake delivery, and if it had not been that he detected it himself, he 
would probably have been allowed to take delivery. No attempt appeared to have been made 
by the authorities to get at the culprit wheil the theft Was first detected. So far as his 
recollection went, the Eailway Police was a provibbial organization, so that its activities were 
confined td a certain limit. The Corporation wished the system to be abolished. At present, 
the service was like a series of water-tight compartments, and they thought that there should 
be free communication throughout. When a theft was reported or discovered, the Police should 
take np the enquiry, and if their particular section was innocent, pass it on to the next section, 
instead of resting satisfied with having established that nothing occurred to the consignment 
in their jurisdiction. Time was lost by the Other method and the criminal utilized the time 
60 provided in rendering detection difficult. “ What we are all after, 1 take it, is the thief.” 
The coDsighde’s interests should be in the hands of the Police at the receiving station, and 
those of the consignor, in the haildS of the Poh'ce at the sending station. When a thief was 
appvdhended, the Railway Police acted very promptly. Recently, the first intimation they 
got about loss from a consignment was from the Railway Police, Mirzapore, who sent a man 
Specially to see them about the goods in question. In that case the culprit had been caught. 

The United Proiincet Central Mills, Cawnpore, stated that the public suffered immensely 
when the railways stopped booking in certain directions without giving sufficient notice. A 
merdhant, fot instance, riho was purchasing wheat to book to the Punjab ,• at the time of buying 
he was fully aware that the particular Commodity was being accepted by the railway ; but 
suddenly, perhaps, when he had completed his purchases, he was informed -that rhe booking 
rras stopped indefinitely. In such cases he was not only the loser in the difference of rate ‘ 
than might arise meanwhile, but the idle stock left on his hand also added to the loss. It 
was, therefore, absolutely essential that sufficient notice should be given to the merchants in 
writing intimating that the line would be closed from such ahd such h date for a certain 
period. 

Mr. S. M, Bose, Merchant, Allahabad, stated that the Railway Police should be increased 
to three or four timCs its present strength, and there should ho more energetic supervision, which 
sBoxild see particularly that the Police subordinates did not get intimate With tdie Railway 
staff, 
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o£ small shortages and pilferages in which the consignee either could not establish his claim 
Of considered his lo=s too small as compared with tlio amount of time he would lose or 
inconvenience uhich he would undergo if he reported the case for investigation. Passengers 
also abstained from making reports of petty losses from personal luggage for the same 
reason. 

Question No. IB. — Is railioay oHme mostly the woi'Jc pf local thieves' ? Where 
do most offences oconr as regards (a) passengers and their luggage, .^{b) 
'goods' (c.g., VI stations, 'at goods sheds,]atc.) ? 


United Provinces. 

3Ir. Kaye, Inspector-Ocneral ef Foltee, said that in his experience railway crime was 
chiefly the nork of Intal thieves, a great many of whom srecialised in railway n oik. The' 
ordinary haimash could not do much unless he had the help of a railway man or raQway official. 
Offences as regaids passengers (a) occurred in station halls, and as regards (A) in goods sheds 
and station yards. 

Mr. Begbic, Deputy Ivepcctor-General, stated that thefts from (a) passengers were not 
cntiie'y committed by local thieves. Professional railway thieves travelled all over a railway 
system or systems. Host of the offences occurred in passenger halls. As regards (6) goods 
thefts, these nere entiiely the doing of local outside thieves and the staff of palladars working 
in goods shed, and transhipment yards. 

Mr. Acoel, Dttlrict Svyerintendent of PoUee, stated that most of the offences as regards 
(a) occurred in passenger halls. As regards (A), there were some sections in which there were 
villages that lived by ninning twain thefts, either in Biitish India or in Native States, as for 
iustance, in Eamporo State. * 

Mr. Kitzpatneh, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that {«) passenger train thieves 
travelled all over the pro\ ince, some of them Tielonging to Bengal and some to Bombay, 
Thefts from (A) goods trains, were the work of local thioves and in the majority of cases, took 
place at transhipment stations. 

Inspeetor Maclcod stated that thefts from goods sheds and yards were the work of local 
thieves, but those from passenger trains wore generally committed by professionals. 

inspeefur Murphy stated that most railway crime was the work of local men, but was done 
rrith the connivance of the railway stafi 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of RaUway Police, .fyra, stated that crimo on tho railway 
fras generally the work of local thieves working in collusion with the railway staff. With 
reference to the suggestion that these local thefts were often found to have been committed in. 
collusion with the Kailway Police as well, he stated that there were few suth cases and it was 
very exceptional for tho Railway Police to be in with tho'thieves. There certainly were cases on 
record, but they were few in number. Offences as regards (a) occurred at stations while the 
passenger was asleep and as resrards (A) occurred in yards. Thefts from passenger trains were 
as a rule the work of professional railway thioves. 

Inspeolor Fafrant agreed with Mr Sharpe in the belief that railway crime was mostly the 
work of local thiei es acting with the connivance of the railway staff. Offences as regards (a) 
mostly occurred at stations and as regard^ (A) in yards and goods sheds. 

Protecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi stated that thefts from passengers were generally 
eoiiimitted by outsiders and those from goods sheds and stations by the railway staff in con- 
juuetion sometimes with local bad characters. 

Sul-Inspeclor Pcarey Shanl-er agreed with Inspector Khairat Nabi and added that thefts 
oil running goods trains were committed also by local bad characters who formed gangs and had 
invariably amongst them an ex-railway employee who could board or descend from running 
goods trains. Offences as regards (a) mostly occurred in trains and as regards (A) in yards and 
running trains. 

Bombay. ^ 

The witnesses stated that Railway crime was mostly the work of local thieves. Upcountry 
men committed thefts in stations and passenger trains especially on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway. , 

Mr. Dolman, Deputy Inspector-General : — 

(fl) on platforms and in waiting rooms j 

(A) on nmning and. stationary goods trains and in goods sheds. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent of Railway Pohee, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailway : — ” 

(a) chiefly on nmning trains; 

(A) only thefts from running goods trains wore dealt with by the Police on this railway- 
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Mr. Jusitn, Beauty Superintendent, and Sul-hispector 31. D. Jteye — 

[d) in stations ; 

(J) at goods sheds; , 

31r. Gtti(lcr,fo)merly Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bonhay, and now Watch and 
Wa7d SvperintenHeni, Bombay, Barotia ainl Central India Baiho ay, stated that tlietts from 
passengers in trains or in -ffaiting rooms Tvere generally committed by professional travelling 
thieves or by tiavellers rrho succumbed to the temptations offered. Thefts from ibe goods 
shed, w.agoDS in the yard or the parcel ofiiee in the station irere committed in about 90 per 
cent, of the eases that occurred by railway menials and itf the remaining 10' per cent. By 
outsiders. , He thought that the clerical staff were also concerned. This was a matter of 
general knowledge and'the charge could not be brought hcfme particularly to any individual. 
It stood- to reason that if pilfering went on in the'goodsi shed, it east a reflection on the 
■st-htion mastei''s admirristration of thei station arid if it'was'* allowed to' go'on, it either meant! 
that the staticn master must be a foot to allow it to continue and not participate in the 
proceeds or that he was conniving. "With regard to the suggestion that if it was so general 
there would' he more convictions, bis' experience was that the' railway authorities were very 
loath to prosecute their staff. Wheu'cases were brought to'light, they said tbar the man had 
put in long service and they preferrtd to real with him'- deparlmentally ar.d so hushed up 
matters. In the case of a man, for instance, who deliberately short-loaded and certified 
that a wagon was correctly loaded and it was found that it-was short-loaded at the beginning, 
•even if the oflenee were brought home to him, he was generally left off with a warning even 
though the Itailwa)’ paid heavy compensation in some instances. When the Police were 
responsible for guarding goods shedsj pillering used to' occur and they were responsible for a 
great deal. 

Madras; 

The witnesses stated that railway crime w.i8 committed mostly by local thieves. 

3fr. Hannyngfon, Beputy Inspector-General,. Criminal InvestigafioH’Department, was* of 
apinionithat-offeneesas regards (n) were mostly committed by pick-pockets operating at the 
booking office window and as regards (i) mostly occurred in-goods sheds and yards. 

Inspector Doraiswami stated that offences as regards (<*) occurred during the night and as 
regards ,(i) iu stations. , 


' Bengal. 

Throwitneraes were of opinion that railway crim'e! wa^K^rtfgtly;thi9'work of local thieves 5 >bufc 
thefts from running trains were the work of outsiders- 

Mr. Bradley^. Superintendent, , Baiiway; Poliei‘,tEoi»riih,^a-aA'.-Ihgptee(oi' Di Hn Muhherji 
were of opinionithat^ i 

(0) ocolirred at' latge stations ; ' 

(1) mostly in sheds and yards and to a.lesser exlettt from running, tra-ins. 

Mr. EzechieV, Superintendent, Railway Police, SeaWah) waB'of ol;)illi()tt'th'at 

' [a) occurred mostly in waiting halls and also in compartments and 

(t) in tonshipment. yards as well as in the trains. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji of the Ssidpur Section of the Eastetn’‘Betigal,*Khflwa,y''Etated'tlfat 
leaving the railway staff out of consideration the bulk of the crime was committed by foreign 
criminals generally from other provinces. Offences as regards (a) mostly occurred at railway 
stations (waiting, halls-and-platforms), and as regards {b) mostly in transhipment-yards,, 

I 

Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent’, Bailway Police, thought' that* railway crime was largelJ^’iHu 
work of local thieves and also of railway employees themselves, especially menials. 

Inspector Hashnntullah agreed. He mentioned that crime regarding {a) passengers and 
their luggage mostly occurred in running trains and waiting rooms at .stations. 

(6) Goods were generally robbed from goods shed’s and station yards and railway 
employees were generally suspected. 

Jrepector UpetidriiEJiandrmDeh'^o-a^ii^nhiia) .were •committed by professional' thieves 
and pick-pockets at ibig, stations, and'(i) byj local, thieves^ with the- connivan^-e of railway- 
menials. • 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, was of opinion that railway- 
crime -fl-as mostly the work of local" thieves. Offences as regards (iz) mostly ocemrred in passem 
get sheds and as regards {b) mostly from wagons stabled in the yarm 

Mr. Cooh, Superintendent, Raihoay Police, A7mraypKr, stated that offences as regards (zf) 
unhooked luggage from the compartments were mostly conjmitted by fellow passengers It wus a 



